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PREFACE TO NEW EDITION 


The excavations of Sir Arthur Evans at Cnossus began in the 
year in which the first edition of this History of Greece appeared 
(1900). His amazing discoveries there, followed and supple- 
mented by the work of other explorers on many other prehistoric 
sites in Crete, have transformed our knowledge of the Aegean 
civilisation of the second millennium, and placed in a new focus 
the problems of early Greece. In consequence of these dis- 
coveries, and of other researches (among which I may mention 
especially Professor Ridgeway’s Early of Greece and Mr. 
Leaf’s Tro)^, it has been necessary to rewrite liie greater part of 
Chapter I. , An account of Cretan civilisation is included ; the 
view that the pre-Achaean inhabitants of Greece were not Greeks, 
which it ieems to me no longer possible to maintain, is aban- 
doned; and the Trojan War is recognised to be an historical 
event. 

Outside Chapter 1 . a few minor changes have been made. I 
need only mention that the accounts of the battles of Salamis 
and Plataea have been nartly rewritten. 

J. B. B. 
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In determining the form and character of this book, I have been 
prompted by two convictions. One is tiiat while, in writing a 
history based on the original authorities and from one’s own 
personal point of view, it is natural and certainly easier to allow 
it to range into several volumes, its compression into a single 
volume often produces a more useful book. In the case of a 
new history of Greece, it seemed worth while to undertake the 
more laborious task. The other opinion which I venture to hold 
is this. So far as history is concerned, those books which are 
capable of enlisting the interest of mature readers seem to me to 
be best also for informing younger students. Therefore, while 
my aim is to help education, this book has in view a wider circle 
than those merely who are going through a course of school or 
university discipline. 

It was a necessary consequence of the limitations of space 
which I imposed upon myself, that literature and art, philosophy 
and religion, should be touched upon only when they directly 
illustrate, or come into some specially intimate connexion with, 
the political history. It will be found that I have sometimes 
interpreted this rule liberally ; but it is a rule wliich could be the 
more readily adopted as so many excellent works dealing with 
art, literature, and philosophy are now easily accessible. The 
interspersion, in a short political historj', of a few unconnected 
chapters dealing, as they must deal, inadequately with art and 
literature seems useless and inartistic. 
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The eMbCence of ^aijable handbooks, uithin the reach o\ 
all, on constitntional antiquities has enabled me, in tracing the 
develojiment of the Athenian state or touching on the institutions 
of other cities, to omit minor details. The reader must also seek 
elsewhere for the sagas of Hellas, for a geographical description 
of the country, for the topography of Athens. On the topo- 
graphy of Athens, and on the geography of Greece, he will find 
excellent works to his hand. 

There are two cautions which I must convey to the reader, 
and it will be most convenient to state them here. The first 
concerns the prehistoric age, which is the subject of the first 
chapter of this work. The evidence gathered by the researches 
of archaeologists on the coasts and islands of the Aegean during 
the last twenty years, as to the civilisation of prehistoric Greece, 
brought historians face to face with a set of new problems, for 
which no solutions that can be regarded as certain have yet been 
discovered. The ablest investigators differ widely in their views. 
Fresh evidence may at any hour upset tentative conclusions and 
force us to seek new interpretations of the data. The e.xcavations 
which are now to be undertaken in Crete, at last restored to its 
own Greek world, may lead to unexpected results that may 
tninsform the whole question. Thus prehistoric Greece cannot 
be treated satisfactorily except by the method of discussion, and 
in a work like this, since discussion lies outside its scope, a 
writer can only describe the main features of the culture which 
exeax-ntion has revealed, and state with implied reserve the chief 
general condu-sions, which he considers probable, as to the corre- 
lation of the .archaeologic-al evidence with the literary traditions 
of the Greeks. He mu.st leave much vague and indefinite. The 
difficulty of the problems is increased by the chcumstance that 
the literary evidence concerning the doings and goings of the 
c.irly Greek folks is largely embedded in myth and harder to 
extract from its bed than buried w.ills or tombs from their 
coverings of earth. The importance of the pre-Greek inhabitants 
of Greece, the mixed ethnical character of the historical Greeks, 
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the comparatively early date of the “ Ionian " migration, the 
continuity of Aegean civilisation, the relation of the so-called 
“ Ivlycenaean ” culture to the culture described by Homer, — 
these are the main points which I have been content to 
emphasise,^ 

The second caution applies to all histories of Greece that 
have been written since the days of Ephorus. The early portion 
of Greek history, which corresponds to the seventh and sixth 
centuries n.c., is inevitably distorted and placed in a false per- 
spective through the strange limitations of our knowledge. For 
at that time (as well as in the centuries immediately preceding, 
which are almost quite withdrawn from our vision) the cities of 
the western coast of Asia Minor formed the most important and 
enlightened part of the Hellenic world, and of those cities in the 
days of their greatness we have only some disconnected glimpses. 
Our knowledge of them hardly begins till Persia advances to the 
Aegean and they sink to a lower place in Greece. Thus the 
pages in which the Greeks of Asia should have the supreme 
place are monopolised by the development of elder Greece j and 
the false impression is produced that the history of Hellas in the 
seventh and sixth centuries consisted merely or mainly of the 
histories of Sparta and Athens and their immediate neighbours. 
Darkness also envelops the growth of the young Greek com- 
munities of Italy and Sicily during the same period. The wrong, 
unfortunately, cannot be righted by a recognition of it. Athens 
and Sparta and their fellows abide in possession. Les absents ont 
ioujours iort. 

In the Notes and References at the end of the volume I 
have indicated obligations to modern research on special points. 
Here I must acknowledge my more general obligations- to the 
histories of Grote, Freeman {History of Siciiy), Busolt, Beloch, 
E. Meyer {Geschichte des AlierUms), and Droysen. Though 
other histories of high reputation, both English and foreign, have 

^ It has been a disappointment to me that Professor Ridgeway’s promised 
N\ork on the “ Mycenaean " age has not yet appeared. 
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been respectfully consulted, it is to those mentioned that I am 
chiefly indebted. But 1 owe perhaps a deeper debt to the 
writings of one uho, though he has never written a formal history 
of Greece, has made countless invaluable contributions to its 
study — Professor U. von Wilamowttz-MollendorlT. With some of 
his conclusions I do not agree, but I would e-xpress here deep 
sympathy -with his methods and admiration for the stimulating 
virtue of his writings. 

Several friends have been good enough to help me. The 
book has had the advantage of the criticisms of a master of the 
subject, Mr. Mahaffy, ulio most kindly read through the proof- 
sheets. The first chapter is enriched by a small map of the 
“ Mycenaean ” sites of Crete, marked for me by Mr. J. L. Myres. 
hit, Cecil Smith assisted me in the matter of illustrations taken 
from antiquities in the British Museum j and Professor Percy 
Gardner superintended the preparation of some photographs from 
busts in the O.vford Galleries. 

All the plans and many of the maps (including Bactria and 
North-Western India) were roughly sketched by myself and then 
properly drawn by the skilful chartographers Messrs. Walker and 
Boutall. In the case of a plan or map that is not current, 1 
have' stated in the List of Illustrations to what work I am in- 
debted. Nearly all the reproductions of coins are from coins in 
the British Museum. 

My obligations to Messrs. R. and R. Clark will be understood 
by those who have had the good fortune to have had works 
printed at their press. 


J. B. BURY. 
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INTROnUCTORY 


nfuiLCH ANii THi: At;ot:\N 

'fm. rivers and valleys, the niounwins, bays, and islands of Greerc 
will bcronic familiar, as our story unfolds itself, and we need not 
enter here into any inimile description. 15ut it is useful at the very 
outset to ttrasp some general features which went to make the history 
of the Greeks what u was, and what otherwise it could not have 
been. The elt, trader of their lustory is so inliinalcly ronnected with 
the fliarader of their dwelliny-placcs that we cannot conceive it 
apart from their land and sca.s. 

Of Sp.am, Ithly, and Illyricnin, the three massy promontories of ni- 
which southeni Europe consists, Ulyrictim in the east would have Illyrian 
closely resetnblod .Sp.iin in the west, if it had stoppctl short .at the 
north of 'j’hcssaiy and if its offshoot Greece had been sunk beneath d"""" 
the waters. It would then have been no more than a hufje block of 
solid land, at one corner almost touching the shores of Asia, as 
Spain .almost touches the shores of .Africa, But Greece, its .southern 
continuation, has totally different natural features, which distingiii.sh 
it alike from Spain the solid scpiare and Italy the solid wedge, and make 
the eastern basin of the Mediterranean strikingly unlike the western. 

Greece gives the impression of a group of nesses and islands. Yet in CharmUr 
truth it might have been as .solid and unbroken a block of continent, a/ 
oh Its own .smaller scale, as the massive promontory from which it 
juts. Greece may be described as- a mountainous headland broken 
across tJie middle into two parts by a Jnige rift, and with its whole //•(■ Gnlf '/ 
eastern side split into fragments. We can trace the ribs of the frame- Garinfh ; 
woik, which a convulsion of nature bent and shivered, for the service, 
as it turned out, of the human race. The mountains wliich form Mr marin~ 
Thessaly’s eastern barrier, Olympus, Ossa, and I’clion ; the mountains 
of the long island of Euboea ; and the string of islands which seem 
to hang to Euboea as a sort of tail, should liave formed a jierpetual 
mountainous cliain — the rocky eastern coast of a solid promontory. 

E B 
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Again, the ridges of Pindus which divide Thessaly from Epirus find 
their prolongation in the heights of Tyniphrestus and Corax. and 
then, in an oblique south-eastward line, deflected from its natural 
direction, the chain is continued in Parnassus, Helicon, and 
Cithaeron, in the hills of Attica, and in the islands which would be 
part of Attica, if Attica had not dipped beneath the waters. In the 
same waj the mountains of the Peloponnesus are a continuation of the 
•senary mount.iins of Epirus. Thus restoring the framework in our imagina- 
msiruc- raising the dry-land from the sea, we reconstruct, as the 

Greece that might have been, a lozenge of land, ribbed with chains of 
hills stretching south-eastward far out into the Aegean. If nature 
had gi\ en the Greeks a land like this, their history would have been 
entirely changed ; and by imagining it we are helped to understand 
how much they owed to the accidents of nature. In a land of capes 
and deep bajs and islands it was determined that waterways should 
be the ways of their expansion. They were driven as it were into 
the arms of the sea. 


RTAKT 

OGRArlt- 

Al. 

■ATURFS. 

The 

real Inlet 
lulf of 
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The most striking feature of continental Greece is the deep gulf 
which has cleft it asunder into two parts. The southern half ought 
to have been an island — as its Greek name, “ the island of Pelops,” 
suggests — but it holds on to the continent by a narrow bridge of 
land at the eastern extremity of the great cleft. Now this physical 
feature had the utmost significance for the histor>’ of Greece ; and its 
significance may be viewed in three ways, if we consider the 
existence of the dividing gulf, the existence of the isthmus, and the 
fact that the isthmus was at the eastern and not at the western end. 


I. The double effect of the gulf itself is clear at once. It let the sea 
in upon a number of folks who would otherwise have been inland 


mountaineers, and increased enormously the length of the seaboard 
of Greece. Further, the gulf constituted southern Greece a world by 
itself ; so that it could be regarded as a separate land from northern 
Greece — an island practically, with its own insular interests, a. But 
if the island of Pelops had been in very truth an island, if there 
had been no isthmus, there would have been fronr the earliest ages 
direct and constant intercourse between the coasts which are washed 
by the Aegean and those which arc washed by the Ionian Sea. The 
eastern and western lands of Greece would have been brought nearer 
to one another, when the 'ships of trader or warrior, instead of 
tediously circumnavigating the Peloponnesus, could sail from the 
c,astem to the western sea through the middle of Greece. The dis- 
appearance of the isthmus would have revolutionised the roads of 
traffic and changed the centres of commerce; and the wars of 
Grecian history would have been fought out on other lines ‘ How 
important the isthmus was may perhaps be best illustrated by a 
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modern instance on a far mightier scale. Remove the bridge which 
joins the southern to the northern continent of America, and 
contemplate the changes which ensue in the routes of trade and in 
the conditions of naval warfare in the great oceans of the globe. 3. 

Again, if the bridge which attached the Peloponnesus to the mainland 
had been at the western end of the gulf, the lands along cither shore 
of the inlet would have been accessible easily, and sooner, to the 
commerce of the Aegean and the orient ; the civilisation of north- 
western Greece might have been more rapid and intense ; and the 
history of Boeotia and Attica, unhooked from the Peloponnesus, 
would have run a different course. 

The character of the Aegean basin was another determining II. The 
condition of the history of the Greeks. Strewn with countless --tcfraw. 
islands it seems meant to promote the intercourse of folk with folk. 

Tire Cyclades, which, as we have seen, belong properly to the 
framework of the Greek continent, pass imperceptibly into the isles 
which the Asiatic coast throws out, and there is formed a sort of 
island bridge, inviting ships to pass from Greece to Asia. The 
western coast of Lesser Asia belongs, in truth, more naturally to 
Europe than to its own continent ; it soon became part of the Greek 
world ; and the Aegean might be considered then as the true centre 
of Greece. 

Tlie west side of Greece too was well furnished with good The west. 
harbours, and though not as rich in bays and islands as the cast, 
was a favourable scene for the development of trade and civilisation. 

It was no long voyage from Corcyra to the heel of Italy, and the 
inhabitants of western Greece had a whole world open to their 
enterprise. But that world was barbarous in early times and had no 
civilising gifts to offer ; whereas the peoples of the eastern seaboard 
looked towards Asia and were drawn into contact with the 
immemorial civilisations of the Orient. The backward condition of 
western as contrasted with eastern Greece in early ages did not 
depend on the conformation of the co.asf, but on the fact that it faced 
away from Asia ; and in later days we find the Ionian Sea a busy 
scene of commerce and lined with prosperous communities which are 
fully abreast of Greek civilisation. 

The northern coast of Africa, confronting and challenging the . 
three peninsulas of the Mediterranean, has played a remarkable part 
in the history of southern Europe. From the earliest times it has 
been historically associated with Europe, and the story of geology Africa. 
illustrates the fitness of this connexion: Western Europe and 
northern Africa were once in days long past united together 
by bridges of continuous land ; and this ancient continent, which lerranean 
we might call Europo-Libya, was perhaps inhabited by peoples of a in the 
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plsKirc homogeneous race, who were severed from one another when the 
pcnoa ocean was let in and the Mediterranean assumed its present shape. 

SiciK, a remnant of the old land-bndge, has alwa5’s been for Italy a 
/m/t— ^ ‘^ftica ; while Spam needs no island to 

’iicdv— bridge her strait 

Tunis Greece is a land of mountains and small valleys ; it has few 

/r. Gwrt’ plains of e\en moderate size and no considerable riiers. It is 
smtatle for iherefore well adapted to be a country’ of separate communities, each 
s7Jtrs protected against its neighbours by hilly barners ; .and the history of 
the Greeks, a story of small independent states, could not have been 
wrought out in a land of dissimilar formation. The political history 
of all countries is m some measure under the influence of geography ; 
but m Greece geogniph> made itself pre-eminently felt, and fought 
along with other forces ag.amst the accomplishment of national unity. 
The islands formed states by themselves, but, as seas, while like 
mountains they se\cr, may also, unlike mountains, unite, it was less 
difficult to form a sea than a land empire. In the same way, the 
hills prevented the development of a brisk land traffic, while, as we 
h.avesccn, the broken character of the coast and the multitude of 
islands facilitated intercourse by water. 

CltmaU There is no barrier to bre.ak the winds which sweep over the 

and fro- Eu\ine from the Asiatic continent towards the Gieek shores and 
iuctfimess. render Thrace a chilly land. Hence the Greek climate has a certain 
severity and bracing quality, which promoted the vigour and energy' 
of the people. .‘Vgain, Greece is by no means a rich and fruitful 
country. It has few well-watered plains of large size ; the cultivated 
valleys do not yield the due crop to be expected from the area ; the 
soil is good for barley but not rich enough for wheat to grow freely. 
Thus the tillers of the e.arth had hard work. And the nature of 
the land bad consequences which tended to promote maritime enter- 
prise. On one hand, richer lands beyond the seas attracted the 
adventurous, especially when the growth of the population began 
to press on the me.ans of support. On the other hand, it ultimately 
became necessary to supplement home-grow n corn by wheat imported 
from abroad. But if Ucmeler denied her highest favours, the vine 
and the olive grew .abundantly in most parts of the country, and their 
cultivation was one of the chief features of ancient Greece. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GREECE AND THE HEROIC AGE 
Sect. i. The Origin of the Greeks 

Our European civilisation had its origin in Greece, and we must 
date its beginnings to more than three thousand years ago. We 
know that in the thirteenth century B.c. the Greek tongue was 
spoken throughout the Greek peninsula, from the mountain walls 
which protect the plains of Thessaly in the north to the southern 
bays of Argos, Laconia, and Messenia. But when we try to reach 
further back and to discover whence the Greek-speaking folks came 
and how long they Itad possessed their country, we find little that is 
certain. 

Our earliest written record, the Iliad of Homer, refers to the Grcect was 
peoples and civilisation of Greece in the thirteenth century, and MmhUed 
sliows us the Achaeans as being at that time the most prominent 
and powerful among the Greeks. But it was only recently that they 
had attained to this power and prominence ; and before them other Achaean 
Greek peoples may have attained to similar though hardly to equal conquests. 
greatness. Thus the Pelasgians were an ancient people who, 
according to tradition, were once dominant in many parts of Greece, 
but it has been disputed whether they were of Greek origin, and it 
was believed by some that they spoke a tongue which was not 
Greek. The inhabitants of the hilly uplands of Arcadia, who spoke 
a purely Greek language, had been there since time immemorial ; 
they boasted that they had lived among their mountains before the 
birth of the moon. . 

But although we conclude that it had become Greek long before 
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the Achaean aije (13th and lath centuries), the Greek peninsula rvas 
not always tireek. The original coming of the Greeks was utterly 
forgotten by their descendants, and wc are unable to fix its date. 
The old home of the invadcis is supposed to have lain in the 
north-west regions of the Balkan peninsula. They must have come 
southward in such numbers as to e.vtinguish ultimately the native 
speeches nhich they found in their new country. The men whom 
the Greeks conquered learned the new tongue and forgot their 
own. But they had giten to many a hill and rock the name which 
was to abide with it for ever. Corinth and Tirj'ns, Parnassus and 
Olympus, .^rne and Larisa, arc names tvhich the Greeks seem to 
have received from the ancient inhabitants. And some of these 
names which are also found in the western parts of Asia Minor 
suggest that the primeval inhabitants belonged to a race which was 
diffused on both sides of the Aegean. 

We shall not perhaps be far astray if we conjecture that the 
Greeks descended into Greece in the course of the third millennium. 
Their conquest may have been a gradual infiltration of people after 
people rather than the single migration of a vast host and may have 
extended over many years. And it is not improbable that by 2000 
Ms’/i/er.) the great Indo-European lord of Heaven, was invoked 

and worshipped throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

The. The Greeks of history who had completely forgotten this far- 

Mihrieal distant past were not exclusively the descendants of these Greek 
invaders. For it is not to be supposed that the conquered people 


Date. 
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Djaus, 

Latin, 
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tfsixed race. 


hi r>ory. 


' was abolished or obliterated. The idea that the older inhabitants 
The victory were entirely crushed out and a clear field left for the newcomers is 
of the Greek dixste to cx.actly the same kind of false inference from Language to 
'noTimfl" r^cc, which makes out Greeks and Romans, Celts and Germans, 
pvrUyof Slavs and Illyrians, Phrygians and .Armenians, Persians and ancient 
hhoj ie the Indians, to be the posterity of common .M yan ancestors, because 
they all spoke kindred tongues. The Greek language is vigorous 
and masterful, as its subsequent history b.as sliown.^ It made a 
complete conquest of the Languages of the older inhabitants ; in 
whatever Land tlie Greeks settled, it became e.xclusively the language 
of the land. But the extermination of the older tongues does not 
mean the extermination of the older races. The men among whom 
the Greeks settled, or whom they conquered, learned the new tongue 

> 1 . J^vieoiirispromlbyitssiiiwh-alvithcomparativelyliulccll.-uice There 

15 lew (li.Tiireiice the Greek of to-tiny and ihe Om k of the cvf 

pltt-n. than bcUoxai lire Ikighsh of lo-dny and the Hn{;!ish of Cotter’s ale '•> ul 
Dra-tttffutm-st IS d’mtrawti hv the victory ii Pained otf-r iis h ' f ' 

hhaatn Apes, -n.e S! tvs t,ho vmlcd in the PeW ml . 1; "■ ‘‘’'= 

■md adopted Gr«k. It f-tite!. however, to m.-isier^tihaniat! 
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and forgot their o\\n. There \v<ib fusion of the old and the new;' 
and the Indo-European gods of the invadeis had to make terms 
with the deities of the natives. 


Sect. 2. Aegean Civilisation. Crete 

If Greece, as we may fairly believe, was Greek since days to Aegean 
which we cannot reach back, there flourished close to its shores a eivthsa- 
great non-Greek civilisation which had a decisive influence on its 
fortunes and of which we know far more than of the contemporary 
Greeks. It is only lecently that we have become aware of this 
“ Aegean ” civilisation, as it is called, which bad grown steadily in 
Crete and in Melos and other inlands of the Aegean, from remote 
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beginnings in the stone age, until towards the end of the third 
millennium Crete entered upon a period of potter and brilliancy Crete. 
which rivals in interest the more famous civilisations of Egypt and 
Babylon. The monuments which reveal the great age of Crete have 
been dug out of the earth ; and although Gr cck tradition remembered 
that Crete was once a strong sea power, no one suspected that this 
island had been the home of a life and art highly de' eloped and 
various, and the centre of a culture wdiich spread far o\er the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

In the comse of the third millennium Crete had passed from 
the age of stone into the age of metal. The remains of a 
homogeneous culture have been found all over the island, but 
the leading settlements, the se.ats of the most powerful rulers, 
were Cnossiis and I’haestus. Nearly at the middle of the north Cnossus 

and 

^ It tmy be conjeclared thtt the mi\ture of the Greeks the nn,tj\e peoples Pha^sfus ; 
Imcl a decisive effect m difTeremiaiing ihc Greek dialects Subscijtient invasion 
ol lU) rians and others earned the procci»s iurther. 
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coast, ilie hill of Cnosstis is situated ,a few miles from the sea, thff.rd 
close to the banks of a stream (Cairatos). About eooo d.c. a/a.Wr 
great palace was erected on this hill ; and at Phacstus, in the ~°°° 
smith of the island, a palatial residence arose much about the 
same time. 'I'hcsc palaces endured for .several centuries ;• ami in 
this period the development of Cretan art wa.s marked by the 
perfection of polychrome (many-coloured) pottery. We have some 
beautiful examples of wbat Cietan artists could do, such as a 
fresco picture of a little boy, who is painted in blue, picking white 
crocuses and placing them in a vase. 

One of the most interesting facts about the civilisation of the Srt/fms of 
Cretans is that they could write. Wc find first a method of 


picture writing, in which each pictorial symbol, such as an ox (i )■//<>' •'- 
Itead, or a gate, or an eye, represented a word ; * but at .a later 
period there was likewise used a system of “linear” sign.s, } 

which each probably stood for a syllabic. A table of drink offer- {ij Huriy 
ings, inscribed with signs of this kind, was found in the cave of //Vwc 
Mount Dicte, already a holy place and afterwards to be associated 
with the birth of Zeus, 


\Vc have no due to the language of these documents. U l.a>tsuasc. 
seems unlikely that it was Indo-European; it seems most likely 
that it was cognate with the tongues of the Lycians and other 
ancient peoples of western Asia Minor. In eastern Cictc a strange 
language w.as still spoken in late times when the rest of the 
island had become Greek ; wc have some slight records of it which 
can be read but cannot be interpreted ; - and it would be natural 
to suppose that this was the same language which prevailed in 
the pre-HcUcnic period. 

It w.as about 1700 n.c. tliat the end of this brilliant period of AW vf 
Cretan history was mtirked by the partial destruction of the palacesA"'^''/”'^'’'^'' 
of Cnossus and Phaestus. It seems probable that this was the 
consequence of a revolution within the island, and not of foreign 
invasion. .At the same time the intercourse between Egypt and 
Crete, which had been dose, seems to have been interrupted for a 
hundred years or more. But a new dynasty was soon to take 
possession of the Cnossian hill, to develop further the native civili- 
sation and inaugurate a still more brilliant period in the island’s 
history. 


’ A most remarkable document of pictorial writing found in Crete is a small 
lerra-coUa disc from Phaeslns, entirely covered on both sides witli picture-cliaracters 
running in a continuous spiral line. It .seems to have been intended for use as a 
die ; and it has been conjectured that the text is a religious hynm. But there is 
reasoH for thinking that it i-s not of Cretan origin, but was imported, perliaps 
from Lycia. 

^ See below, p. rad, 
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Aegean cA-rti-jation attained its highest bloom in Crete, but it had 
de\ eloped independently in the islands 
of the Archipelago, ebpecially in Melos, 
ivhere its continuous growth can be 
traced in the important settlement of 
Phylakopi Melos produces obsidian, 
winch m the -tone age and later was 
in great request for the manufacture 
of knives and spear-points, and her 
export of this product, wliichwas taken 
for instance to Egypt, may explain her 
early pro'-pcrity. Remains h.ave been 
found which show that the eastern 
coast of Greece was not unafiected by 
this insular civilisation. 

We ha\ e still to glance at a great 
stronghold which towards the end of | 
the third millennium stood on the hill 
of Troy, commanding the entrance of ’ 
the Hellespont It was not the first 
city that had been reared on that illus- 
trious hill, which rises to the height 
of about i6o feet, not far from the 
banks of the Scamander. The earliest 
settlement, fortified by a rude wall of 
unwrouglit stone, can still be traced ; 
and some of its primitive earlhwarc and 
stone implements have been found. An 
axe-head of white nephrite seems to 
shoiv that in those remote d.ays there 
was a line of traffic, however slow and 
uncertain, between the Mediterranean 
and the Far East; for this white jade 
must have come from Central Asia. 

On the ruins of this primeval city arose 
a groat fortress, girt with a wall of sun- 
baked. brick, built on strong stone 
foundations. Tlierc were three gates, 
and the angles of the walls were pro- 
tected by towers- The inhabitants of 
this city lived in the stone and copper 
age ; bronze was still a rarity. Thcii figure found in the 

IKUtery was chiefly hand made. Ihu a '' ' Troy, 

ttua^urc of gulden ornaments wrought by skilful craftsmen, showr 
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that the place was wealthy. The most important feature to be note 
IS the outline of the palace in tins ancient city. Here at the ve^ 
outset of Aegean cnilisation we find the general plan of the mam 
part of the houae exactly the same as that w’hich is described, more 
than a thousand tears later, in the poems of Homer. From an 
outer gate we pass through a courtyard, in which an altar stood, into 
a square prehininary chamber ; and from it we enter the great hall, 
in the centre of which was the hearth.^ 

Vti/iaved, An enemt’s hand destroyed the castle by fire, and no tradition 
c 200D of Us e.xistence has survived. When we come down seven or 

eight centuries, to the famous city of which it was the precursor, ne 
shall learn the probable secret of the prosperity of its kings. 

C/mo.v- It may be asked how, without the guidance of literary records, we 

oLCGY: can fix the successive stages of Aegean civilisation in an ordered 

Rcldive; sengs and assign approximate dates to its periods. When we have 
started with the capital division of time between the age of stone and 
the age of bronze, the potter’s art is the chief clue for establishing a 
relative chronology within each of those ages. The clay vessels, from 
the most simple and primitive moulded by hand to the most artistic 
and elaborate wTought by wheel, can be arranged in a definite series ; 
and thus the things which ard found in the same stratum as a par- 
ticular class of sherds can be assigned to a definite place iit this 
succession. Such things, found in association with particular stages 
in. the development of pottery, may then become themselves 
additional criteria for dating remains. The history of Cretan civilisa- 
tion from the end of the stone age has by this means been arranged 
in three chief ages, called Early, Middle, and Late “ Minoan,” and 
each of these has been subdivided into three periods.- 
/iholute. It is to the intercourse of Crete xvith Egypt that we are indebted 
for the means of determining roughly the absolute dates of its history, 
or, in other words, of correlating its chronology xvith the general 


’ In an aUiaccnl building xi-e find not only the preliminarx' chamber (jrpiSouos). 
ljul the %cstilnile outride «, as d<rscril«xl by Homer. * ' ^ 

= Tlie following mble. .a-signing rough dates to ‘the .Middle and Late Minoan 
pctiocls, ^^Uh some Ei^ypltnn sj-nebromsms, mav l)e viscful : 

MM 1. r-c. XI. 

M'ls. ,, TW>.i-co(l'jT::s»y XU. sco> 1 
MM 3. 


LM r. 
LM 

I.M 3- 


tin-JlKly XVIil. icjio. \ 

Aiai*nboifp 11 . ; 

H], 

ttb-uo-.j- XIV,-!,';. '■«wctn .srsard tjCo). 

KS'TJa/S II. • 

' -- •T 2 n;' 
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chronology of the world Thus a polychrome Cietan vessel foun i 
the tomb of King Senuscrt III. (Sesostns) at Egyptian ^ 

us to conclude that the Second period of the Middl*^ o( 

uas approaching its close about B C. 1880. Again, t''® ® 

an Egyptian in diorite stone, inscribed uith his nam^ W 

characters, was found in a court of the Cnossian palacPi And ® ^ , 
makes it probable that it was wrought under the ^ 

Dynasty, perhaps in the second half of the nineteenth century' B-C. 

It was probably about 1600 B.c. that kings, per^'^ps a new 
dynasty but not of a new race, began to rule on the 1"'' 

The palace had been rebuilt on a grander scale, a^d adapte 0 
more sumptuous needs, though there was no change 'A the genera 
architectural sty le ; and about 1 500 B.C. it seems 1 ° have cen 
estensuely remodelled. It covered an area of abb^t five acres. 

It was not fortified by an evtcrior wall ; its lords seem to 
trusted to their ships for defence against foreign invaders. 0 
the east and to the west of a grc.at central court "ere extensitc 
labyrinths of rooms and passages, and the remair'® bf staircases 
show that in some paits the building rose to the heiS^^ three or 
four storeys. The principal halls were lit at ond ^nd by open 
shafts or “light-wells,” walled in on throe sides, an4 on the fourth 
open to the hall from which they weie separated b)' tw'o or three 
columns. There were bathiooms, and there was an e.vcellent system 
of drainage by pipes, supeiior perhaps to any of the contrivances 
that have been since in use till quite lecent times. If the palace 
had merely served as the habitation of the royal hdbsehold it need 
not have been so large; but it was much more.' It "’ns the seat of 
a government which controlled not merely the neiglihouring regions 
or even the island, but a maritime empire. The a^niinistration of 
this empire was conducted on careful business lines ns is shown by 
the financial documents found in the ai chives. We may fairly 
surmise that there existed a well-developed system df administrative 
machinery rvhich needed consideiable room for its offices. The 
rich tributes which the kings derived from then dependencies were 
stored in the p.alace, and various industries were carried on within 
its walls for the private needs of the mon.arch and Also probably for 
puiposcs of commerce. The discovery of an olive Press and great 
jars for oil-storage suggests that not only did the palace supply itself 
with the oil required for us cooking and its lamp-fuel, but that the 
king himself may have traded in oil, uliich seems at this time to 

r Th« dares of U.c XUh. Xlltli, .and follorring dynasties have been much 
dispmcd. but the view has reccnlly gamed ground that tlie Xllth. (to which 
‘ "°°° may be pu'ced about 
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have been one of the principal Cretan exports. Then there was 
accommodation for the bculptois and painters who were employed in 
the ro\al service , there is evidence that the paints were manufactured 
on the spot, and a sculptor's workshop has been discovered. 

Throne One of the most notable rooms in this spacious palace was the 

Room. Chamber of the Throne, entered through an anteroom from the 
central court. The throne is a stone seat adorned with a painted 
design, and on either side are benches along the wall. Here the 
king may ha\e sat in council with his ministers. Adjoining this 
apartment was a room open to the air, containing a tank, and its 
Painting!, walls showed a picture of Egyptian character, a landscape with river, 
sedge, and palms. Most of the principal chambers and corridors 
were decorated with fresco paintings, representing solemn proces- 
sions, gay groups of men and women, scenes of town-life, less often 
Fashions, of war. The fashions of the time are vividly portrayed in a senes 
of miniature frescoes, showing us women, idling in courts or on 
balconies, with their hair elaborately dressed, wearing costumes which 
look as if they had been modelled on quite modern fashions, puffed 
sleeves, flounced skirts, bodices tightly drawn in round the waist. 
One of the most striking pictures which have survived is that of a tall, 
handsome cupbearer, evidently belonging to the same race as the 
, (Thothmes Cretans (Keftiu) who are represented in a painting of Egyptian Thebes 
: s.c. 1500- as bringing offerings to King Thothmes 111. in the fifteenth century. 
1450-) Near the northern entrance to their palace the later lords 

of Cnossiis constructed a theatre, capable of holding about 400 
Theatres. Spectators. This was not a new thing ; a theatre of an earlier period 
has been discovered in the palace of Phaestus. The orchestral 
area in these early theatres was not circular as in those of later 
times, but rectangular ; and the performances were probably religious 
dances in honour of the great Cretan goddess, and perhaps boxing 
Btillf gills, matches. The space was not large enough for bull fights, which 
seem to have been a favourite amusement of the Cretans if we 
may judge from scenes depicted on wall-paintings and gems, which 
present acrobats grappling with bulls. Women took part ’in this 
dangerous sport. In one painting we see a girl in the air caught on 
the horns of a bull. The kings had also quieter recreations. A 
magnificent inlaid gaming board of very beautiful design was found 
in the palace, made of pieces of ivory overlaid with gold foil and 
crystals coloured alternately blue and white by means of bluepaste 
(Jtyaiws) and silver foil on which they were set.4 


' Another Acge.vn gaming tabic, m.adc of ivory, n.-!s found at nW 
(Enkomi) in Cyprus; and romc crystal plaques in one of the graves ot hi 
acropolis of Mycenae arc surmised to be the remains of a similar board Wlm 

tK^sl^n pa°5;i‘““ same have aEot^ffound h 
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Beneath the great palace, close to the river bank and about 130 
yards east of the northern entrance gate, was a smaller palace which, 
it has been conjectured, may hare been used by the king as a 
summer retreat. On its smaller scale it seems to have been as 
sumptuous as the greater dwelling. Here v as fouitd, fallen from a 
room on an upper storey, a superb painted jar, showing the highest 
point to which the art of the Cnossian potters could attain in the 
s'.vteenth century. The decoration, displaying sprays of papyrus and 
rosettes, is effected by the combination of colour and relief Here, 
too, there was a throne-room — a remarkable pillared hall, more than 
1 2 yards long, resembling in its arrangement the Roman basilica or 
law-court 

The rebuilding of the palace of Phaestus fell perhaps in the 
sixteenth century. Like that of Cnossus it was Unfortified, and it 
was built on a very similar plan, and in the same fashion of 
architecture. Here, too, there was a large court in the centre, 
surrounded by pillared reception h.alls and store-rooms, and a smaller 
court in the west of the building. The residence of Phaestus was dis- 
tinguished by an imposing entrance, with a flight of twelve steps forty- 
five feet broad ; and though it was much smaller in extent than the rival 
palace of Cnossus, and its walls were not adorned with such rich and 
various paintings, its external appearance seems tcj have been more 
imposing, for it was built upon the slope of a hfli^ and rose, roof 
above roof, on different levels. About two miles tjff^ at a place now 
called Hagia Triada, a well-built house has been found which seems 
to have sen-ed as a pleasure-residence for the potentates of the 
neighbouring palacc-t 

Hot far from the palace of Cnossus there ipust have been a 
populous town. Whole Cretan towns have been eixavated in eastern 
Crete, and much lias been found to illustrate the town life of the 
common people and the artisans ; for instance, the house of a 
carpenter, with all h\s tools, his chisels, saws, awl- ,tnd nails - But 
of the appearance of a flourishing town, such as Cjnossus must have 
been, we can better gain an idea from the facade- of private houses 
wRich are represented on mosaic plaques of porc-jaln discovered in 
the palace. The houses were of several storevs ; some had two 
doors, others one ; the windows above might havf. four or si.x'nanes • 
and there seem to be unwindowed openings in the upper storeys’ 


' Tt»‘;rcmarknb]c thatvhilc vnJuablc art treasures Of iVtP • 

m fmtnd at HnPia Triaria, ohlrw'tc nf \ 1 ’ 


been found al Hagia Triada, few objects of interest ba\e beei * 


cemurv have 


unearthed at Phaestus 


= A! Go«ni« (andent unknown), which s«ms to 1 ,,,,. u n n 
owl 1300 ac. Ihilaiknstro, where the plan of a town t burned down 

^ ^ has also been Liid bare, 


alioui 

was the ancient Heleia. 
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which might serve the purposes of balconies. These Cretan houses 
show considerable likeness to contemporary liouses in Egypt. 

There seems to be no evidence that there were public temples in 
Crete at this period. There were sanctuaries in the palaces, and 
perhaps the Cretans generally performed their religious duties in 
domestic shrines. The chief divinity whom they worshipped was a 
nature-goddess, the goddess whom the Greeks called Rhea, and this Mather- 
indeed may have been her Cretan name. Scenes of worship were Ooddess 
frequently depicted in art ; the goddess is represented sometimes 
guarded by lions, sometimes associated with doves who were symbolic 
of the descent of a deity ; she was served by priestesses. She was 
closely connected with a male divinity, whether her consort or her 
son, who seems to have been subordinate to her. In later times the 
Greeks conceived this god as Zeus, son of Rhea and nurtured in the 
Idaean cave. Both the goddess and the god were associated with 
the double-axe, a fetish in which the deity was supposed to dwell. 

We find the same worship of the double-axe in western Asia hlinor 
among the Carians. This symbol was so frequently represented on ' 

the walls of the Cnossian palace that it might almost be called the Lafyritilh 
palace of the double-axe ; and, as the Carian name for the double-axe 
was labrys, it has been suggested that the palace was known as the 
labyrinthos. This would explain the origin of the curious Greek 
legend that Minos, king of Cnossus, kept in a labyrinth the monstrous 
Minotaur who devoured the tribute of youths and virgins brought 
from overseas. The intricate plan of the palace might well suggest 
a maze. 

We have seen that the art of writing was long familiar to the Cretans. Later 
In this later period a new and more advanced system of linear signs linear 
was in use. The kings kept accurate records and accounts. Hundreds '‘anitny. 
of written documents have been found in the Cnossian palace, con- 
sisting of small rectangular tablets of clay, which were preserved in 
wooden boxes secured by seals. As we have no clue to the language 
they cannot be read ; but the numerical symbols can be identified. 

The arithmetical system was decimal, and there were signs for 
fractions. It has been inferred from the frequent occurrence of 
numerals, and from, the insertion of figures representing objects, that 
many of the documents are accounts relating to the stores. The IVefy^''’ 
Cretans possessed a system of weights, and here they seem to have 
been indebted, tbrougb whatever intermediate channel, to the kingdom 
of Babylonia, for their standard was derived from what is known as 
the light Babylonian talent. And they had a metal currency. MmQ-\ 
Pieces of gold and silver, and bronze ingots have been found, which 
can only have been used for the purpose of exchange. 

The power and splendour of the kings of Cnossus were :it their 
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/ jiunfy height in the fifteenth century. These kings were undoubtedly t e 
( re!r.K nchest and most powerful in Crete, and it is not improbable that 
they now e'ccru'^cd oxerlordship over the rulers of Pliaestus and over 
ir.f.urntr Other towns of tne island, m many of which striking remains o 

.'Vegean tivihsation have been unearthed. Their fleets controlled 
the .Aegean sea , the) dominated the islands ; and their civilisation 
spread, as we shall see, to the mainland of Greece. But Cretan 
influenie radiated to more distant shores, by trade and even by 
roloiiwatiun. I he commercial intercourse with Egypt, which had 
cvisied from primitive times, became probably more regular and 
frequent; oil and pottery were exported to the lands of the Nile; 
Kiftui, “ the kings of the country of the Keftiu and the isles of the great 

/.,n/'iae sea' brought offerings to the great monarchs of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

juinc for tj^g milucnce of Egvpt can be traced in the Cretan culture of 

trr/r.rts time. '1 he Philistines who settled in southern Palestine are now 

supjiosed to hav e been colonists from Crete ; ^ and remains found in 
Sicily and .Spain testify that the island of Minos sent products and 
offshoots of Its civilisation far to the west. 
liUr.i:. The later Greeks associated the Cretan supremacy in the Aegean 

with the name of the great sea-lord Minos. There is, however, a 
difliculty about Minos. In Homer he appears as an Achaean ruler 
in Crete, two generations before the Trojan \Var (that is, in the 
thirtcenlli century). It was thought by some Greeks in later times 
Ih.'it there were two kings of this name, of whom the earlier reigned 
towards the end of the fifteenth centur)’. But thcie is no early 
evidence for the existence of the supposed Minos I.’ 


Si:cT. 3. Myckn’ai'.an Civiusation (i6oo-noo n.c.) 

Thfrtiotd, The rise of a civilisation on Greek soil, very similar to Cretan, and 
V, undoubtedly under Cretan influence, began probably in the sixteenth 

‘'untnry and lasted till the end of the twelfth. Its records are 
tl iiiomirncnls of stone which have remained for more than three thousand 
yc.vrs above the face of the earth, or have been brought to light by 
the sp.ide; tint! the objects of daily use and luxury whicli were placed 
111 till' houses of the de.ad and have been uncaithed, chiefly in our 
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<:Ia>-s, by the cunosky of Europeans seeking- the origins of their own 
civilisation. And for the later stage of this period we have the 
Homeric poems. 

The most numerous and significant records have been found in 
the cast of the Peloponnesus, in the plain of Argos, — at Mycenae, 
which keeps guard in the mountains at the northern end of the plain, 
and at Tirjms, its lowlier fellow close to the sea. The richest and 
strongest city on the coasts of the Aegean seems for a long time to 
have been Mycenae and the whole civilisation to which its greatness 
belongs has been called Myccnaeany Remains of the royal palaces, 
built early in the Z4th century to replace earlier residences, have 
been found both at Mycenae and Tirjms. 

Tirjms was the older of the two fortresses, and had played its 'J'hefonrrs: 
part in the earlier epoch before the Aegean peoples had yet emerged 
from the stone age. It stands on a long low rock about a mile and 
a Italf from the sea, and the land around it was once a marsh. From 
north to south the hill rises in height, and was shaped by man’s 
hand into three platforms, of which the southern and highest was 
occupied by the palace of the king. But the whole acropolis was 
strongly walled round by a structure of massive stones, laid in regular 
layers but rudely dressed, the crevices being filled with a mortar of 
clay. This fashion of building has been called Cyclopean from the " Cyclo- 
legend that masons called Cyclfipcs were invited front Lycia to build " 

the walls of Tir^ms. The main gate of entrance, on the cast side, 
was approached by a passage between the outer wall of the fortress 
and the wall of the palace ; and the right, unshielded side of an 
enemy advancing to the gate was exposed to the defenders on the 
castle wall. On the west side there was a postern, from which a long 
(light of stone steps led up to the back part of the palace. But one 
curious feature in the castle of Tiryns sets it apart from all the other 
ancient fortresses of Greece. On the south side the wall deepens 
for the purpose of containing store-chambers, the doors of which Thetoall- 
open out upon covered galleries, also built inside the wall, and c/mmiers. 
furnished with windows looking outward. 

The stronghold of Mycenae, about twelve miles inland, at the Mycemie. 
north-eastern end of the Argive plain, was built on a hill which rises 
’ to 900 feet above the sea-level in a mountain glen. The shape of 
the citadel is a triangle, and the greater part of the wall is built in 
the same “ Cyclopean ” style as the wall of Tiryns. Another fashion The wall. 
of architecture, however, also occurs. The gates and some of the 

’ This designation, wiiicii iiad come into nse before ilie discoveries iti Crete, 
is convenient to distinguish the civilisation of tire Greek mainiand (from the i6tli 
to the mil century) from the Minoan civilisation of the island. 
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towers arc built of even layers of stones carefully hewn into Ashlar 

rectangular shape.^ No store-rooms or galleries like those of Tiryns ’’‘'’sonty. 

have been found at Mycenae ; but on the north-east side a vaulted 

stone passage in the wall led by a downward subterranean path to the 

foot of the bill, where a cistern was supplied from a perennial spring ThecisUra, 

outside the walls. Thus the gairison was furnished with water in 

case of a siege. Mycenae had two gates. The chief was on the The Lion 

west, ensconced in a corner of the wall which at this point running _ 

in south-eastward then turned outward due west, and thus enclosed 

and commanded the approach to the gate. The lintel of the century). 

doorway is formed by one huge square block of stone, and the weight 

of the wall resting on it is lightened by the device of leaving a 

triangular space. This opening is filled by a sculptured stone relief 

representing two lionesses standing opposite each other on cither 

side of a pillar, on whose pedestal their forepaws rcst.^ They are, 

as it were, watchers who ward the castle, and from them the gate is 

known as the Lion gate. 

The ruins on the hill of Tiryns enable us to trace the plan of the Palace of 
palace of its kings. One chief principle of the construction of the Tiryns^ 
palaces of this age seems to have been the separation of the dwelling- ^"“th 'cent ) 
house of the women from that of the men, — a principle which con- ' 

tinned to prevail in Greek domestic architecture in histoiical times. 

But the striking characteristic of Tiryns is that, while the halls of 
the king and the halls of the queen arc built side by side in the 
centre of the palace, there is no direct communication between them, 
and they have different approaches.^ The halls of king and queen 
alike are built on the same general plan ns the palace in the old 
brick city on the hill of Troy and the palaces which are described in 
the poems of Homer. An altar stood in the men’s courtyard which Courtyard 
was enclosed by pillared porticoes ; the portico which faced the gate 
being the vestibule of the house. Double-leafed doors opened from ^atBovaa). 
the vestibule into a preliminary hall, from wliich one passed through prelhui- 
a curtained doorway over a great stone threshold into the men’s hall, nary hall 
In the midst of it was the round hearth — the centre of the house — {■npiSonos) 
encircled by four wooden pillars which supported the flat roof.* ois'hsf 

Hall 

’ There is .also in the western wall polygonal masonry in which the blocks do {fiiyapov). 
not form horizontal rows, but are polygons of v.nrious sires, so sharply cut .nnd 
accurately set ns to Ic.ive no crevices. But this work is of a far later date. 

“ The same heraldic scheme is found on gems, and in some cases a male figure 
takes the place of the pillar. This points to pill.ar— or. as it is called, "baelyl” 

— worship. 

’ The identification of the hall of the women at Tiryns is not. indeed absolutely 
certain, but it is highly protable. 

‘ Or r.atber a portion raised above the flat roof, for the purpose of letting the 
smoke of the fire escape. 
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The palace of Mycenae crowned the highest part of the hill, and Palace of 
its plan, though it cannot be traced so clearly or fully, was in general ^b'cenae 
conception, and in many details, alike. The hearth, of which part 
remains, was ornamented by spiral and triangular patterns in red, 
blue, and white. The floors of the covered rooms were made of fine 


cement ; and in the open courts the cement was hardened by small 
pebbles. Sometimes the floors were brightened with coloured Dccoiatum 


patterns. It was customary to embellish the walls by inlet sculptured 
friezes and by paintings. A bi illiant alabaster frieze, inset with cyanus 
or paste of blue glass, decorated the vestibule of the hall at Tiryns, 
and the men’s halls in both palaces were adorned with mural pictures. 

The design and structure of these palaces differ in some notable Differences 
respects from those of Crete. They were protected by strong e.vterior I'ciwcen 
walls, while Cnossus and Phaestus h.ad no such fortifications. In the 
milder climate of Ciete portable braziers were sufficient for heating falaies. ' 
the rooms, and the architects could plan their houses without having 
to make holes in the roof for smoke to escape ; whereas the severer 
weather of Greece rendered a fixed hearth necessary in the centre of 


the chief hall with a vetit above for the smoke. This hall, with its 


pillared portico, became the most important part of the palace, and it 
was lit from above. The “ light-wells,” characteristic of Cnossus and 
Phaestus, were not used in the castles of the mainland. 

Besides their castle and palace, the burying-places of the kings r/ie 
of Mycenae are their most striking memorials. The men with whom scfMires. 
we are now dealing bestowed their dead in tombs ; there is no trace 
of the practice of burning corpses. At one time the lords of the 
citadel and their families were buried on the castle hill. Close to The shaft- 
the western wall, south of the Lion gate, the royal burial circle has lomhsof the 
been discovered, within which six tombs cut vertically into the rock i 

had remained untouched by the hand of man since the last corpses '' ’ 
were placed in them. Weapons were buried with the men, some of 
whose faces were covered with gold masks. 'Ihc heads of the women 
were decked with gold diadems ; rich ornaments and things of house- 
hold use were placed beside them. There was a stfile or sepulchral 
stone over each tomb, and some of these slabs were sculptured. 

But a day cam’c when this simple kind of grave was no longer The round 
royal enough for the rich princes of Mycenae, and they sought more vanlted 
imposing resting-places ; or else, as some believe, they were over- 
thrown by lords of another race who brought with them a new fashion 
of sepulchre. Nine sepulchral domes, hewn in the opposite hillside, cenlnrics). 
have been found not far from the Acropolis. The largest of them is 
generally known as the “ Treasury’ of Atreus,” a name which arose 
from a false idea ns to its purpose. These tombs, which are found, 
as we shall see, in other places in Greece, consist of three parts — the 
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passage of approach, the portal, anil the cioinc. A stone museway 
leads up to the portal which admits into a round vaulted chamber 
built into the hollowed slope of a hill ; and in some tombs (but this 
is exceptional) there is also a square side-chamber. The poital of 
the Trctistir)' of Atreus had a striking facade, being clad with shibs stoinion’ 
of coloured marble anil framcil by daik grey alabaster pillars with ii'w' iliolos 
zigrag and spiral jiatterns and carved capitals. The two massive 
lintel-stones were relieved by the same device which was adopted in 
the architecture of the Lion gate, and the tiiangle was filled by red 
jiorphyry. The vaulted room ot beehive shape is formed by rings of 
well-joined and wcll-chibellod sioncs, which grow narrower as they 
rise, and a roof-stone. The walls were adorned with bronze rosettes 
arranged in some pattern. t\ door, similar to that of the portal and 
framed with pillars, admits to the side-chamber, which is hewn into 
the rock ; its walls were decorated with sculptured akibaster plates. 

The doorway of another tomb ’ was framed by two alabaster columns, 
fluted like titc columns of a Doric temple. 

But besides the stately burying-placcs of the kings, the humbler Tomhs of 
tombs of the people have been discovered. The town of Mycenae /‘■e/fc 
below the citadel consisted of a group of villages, each of which pre- 
seived its separate identity ; each had its own btirying-ground. Thus 
Mycenae, and probably oilier towns of the age, represented an inter- 
mediate stage between the village and the city — a number of little 
communities gathered togetber in one place, and dominated by a 
fortress. The tombs in these village burying-grounds resemble in 
plan' the royal vaults. They arc square chambers cut into the rock; 
they are approached by a passage u liich leads up to a doorway. The 
difference is that they arc not round and have gabled roofs. Some 
of the things found in these sepulchres indic.ate that most of them 
are of later date than the royal tombs of tlie citadel and contem- 
porary with the vaulted tombs below. 

We have seen how in the royal graves on the castle hill treasures 
or gold, long hidden from the light of day, revealed the wealth of the 
Mycenaean kingdom. Treasures would perhaps have been found also 
in some of the great vaulted tombs if they had not been rifled by 
plunderers in subsequent ages. But for us the works of the potter, 
and the implements of war and peace fashioned by the bronze-smith, 
are of more value than the golden ornaments for studying this early 
civilisation ; and things of daily use have been found in the lowlier 
rock-tombs as well as in the royal sepulchres of hill or plain. From 
the implements which the people used, and also from the representa- 
tions which artists wrought, we can win a rough picture of their dress, 
armour, and ornaments, and form an idea of their capacity in art. 

' Thai wliich is popularly known as the Tomb of Clytemnestr.!. 
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Their civilisation belonged to the age of bronze and copper. Brcm 
Even in its later period iron was still so rare and costly that it was 
used only for ornaments — rings, for instance, and possibly for money. 

And in its earlier period, the stone age had not been quite forgotten ; 
obsidian was still employed for the heads of arrows. But, in general, 
bronze was used in Greece for all implements throughout this age. 

The arms with which the men of Mycenae attacked their foes were 
sword, spear, and bow. Their defensive armour consisted of huge , 



FlO, 8. — Restoration of the "Treasury of Atreus " (inside). 


helmets, probably made of leather ; shields of ox-hide reaching from 
the neck almost to the feet — complete towers of defence, but so 
clumsy that it was the chief part of a military education to manage 
tliem. The princes went forth to war in two-horsed war chariots, 
which consisted of a board to stand on and a breastwork of wicker. * 
The fragment of a silver vessel (found in one of the rock-tombs ol 

^ The horse had proliably come into common use in the Aegean countries by 
the middle of the second millennium. An impression of a stxil, found .at Cnossus, 
and probably of the si.steenth centur)’. represents the embarkation of a horse on 
a boat. 
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the pottery discovered at M>cenae there is a large jar, on one side 
of which we see a woman looking after six warriors with round shields 
marching forth to battle armed from head to foot, and on the other, 
less clearly, men engaged in battle — ^black brown figures on a vellow’^ 
ground^ On gems and seal stones we also find representations of 

1 The shields on this >-150 are round at the top, but cut short below so as to 
form a crescent and leave the thigh uncoNered 


V 
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armed men. One of the most striking pictures of the warriors of 

this age is a group of five spearmen with 
round shields on a painted gravestone. 

hlen wore long hair, not, however, Dress 
flowing freely, but tied or plaited in tresses. 
Razors htive been found in the tombs, but 
in contrast with the Cretans -uho always 
shaved, they often let the beard grow. 

It is not certain that they ever went naked 

Cretans. 

In later times they wore a close-fittrng 
tunic and a cloak fastened by a clasp-pin. High-bom dames wore 
tight bodices and wide gowm-skirts. Frontlets or bands round the 
brow were a distinction of theii attire, and they wore their hair high 




Fig. 13 — Siege-scene on a sU\er vessel ; shield above m left comer (Mycenae). 

coiled in rings, letting the ends fall behind. The ornaments vvhich 
have been found in the royal tombs show that the queens of Mycenae 
appeared in glittering gold array. 

The “ Mycenaean ” pottery has given a clue for fixing the earlier 
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and laicr epochs of the civilisation which produced it, and enables Relative 


us to say that, for instance, the vaulted sepulchres of the plain 
were subsequent to the shaft sepulchres on the castle hill of 
Mycenae. 

The painted vessels of the second tniilcnnium fall into two general 
classes, unglaicd and glazed. The unglazcd, ornamented chiefly 
with lines and spirals, were older, and, when the glared style attained 
its .perfection, went almo.st entirely out of use. In the varnished 
jars, the development of the handicraft from the cruder work of the 


(hrattalegy 
of this 
period. 
Pottery ; 
(Pnglased 
wate : 

Olaaed 


Fig is — P.-iiiiled Tombstone with W.arriors (Mycenae, lower town). 



earlier potters can be traced through the best period into an age of 
decadence, when the Mycenaean conies into competition with other 
and newer stjdes. The colour of these vessels, in the best age, is 
warm, varying from yellow to dark brown, and sometimes burnt into 
a rich deep red. A new impulse of decoration has come upon the 
potters. The ornaments are no longer lines and spirals, but vege- 
tables and animals, especially of the sea kingdom, fishes, polypods, 
seaweeds. On the other hand, sphinxes, griffins, lotus flowers, and 
other oriental and Egyptian subjects, though common elsewhere in 
Mycenaean ornament, are hardly ever copied by the workers in clay. 

c 
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The curious “ false-necked ” jars which have no opening above the 
neck, but a spout at the side, are one of the most characteristic 
products of the potteries, which we call Mycenaean. 

Other marks for fixing the relative dates of “ Mycenaean ” troves stone im- 
are stone tools and iron. If, for example, we find in one tomb pjematts; 
obsidian spear-heads and no trace of iron, and in another no stone 
implements but iron rings, it is a safe inference that the first is older 
than the second. The occurrence of iron is a maik of coinparative 
lateness. 



Fig. 17. — PlanofGla. 


It is by such marks as these that wc are able to say that the 
kings of the shaft graves reigned before the kings who were buried 
in the vaulted tombs, and that remains which have been found 
in the island of Thera belong to the beginning of the “ Mycenaean 
age.” 

The remains at Mycenae and Tiryns are, taken in their entirety, 
the most impressive of the memorials of the civilisation of the 
Greek mainland in the bronze age. Close to Sparta, on high 
ground on the east bank of the Eurotas, there was an tin walled Afenelakm 
stronghold which perished in a conflagnition, and in later times 
was associated with the name of king Meneiaus. And not far to 
the south, at Amvclae. which was in early ages perhaps the most Amyciae 
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important place in the Laconian vale, there has been discovered a 

lordly tomb, which, unlike the I'rcasury of Atreus, was never invaded TomB at 

by robbers. In this vault, among other costly treasures, were found 

the most precious of all the works of Cretan art that have yet been 

drawn forth from the earth ; two golden cups on which a metal- The lull- 

worker of matchless skill has wrought vivid scenes of the snaring 

and capturing of wild bulls. 

In Attica there are many relics. On the Athenian Acropolis there Athca; 
are a few stones supposed to belong to a palace of great antiquity, 
but we can look with more certainty on some of the ancient foundations 
of the fortress wall. This wall was called Pelargic or Pelasgic by Athens; 
the Athenians ; and it seems likely that the word preserves the 
name of the ancient inhabitants of tlie place, the Pelasgoi.* But the 
Pelasgians of Athens were not the only people of the Athenian plain. 

Towards the northern end of tl is plain, a t'aulted tomb seems to Achamae 


record ancient princes of Acharnae. The lords of Thoricus had {hlmiii); 
tombs of the same fashion ; and at Elcusis there is similar evidence, 

In many other places in Attica graves of this period have been found ; prJJae 
at Prasiae a number of remarkable rock-tombs resembling those in {Porto 
the lower town of Mycenae. Pafti). 

In Boeotia there arc some striking memorials. Remains of a 


palace, with some traces of wall paintings, have been found on 
Cadmeia, the citadel of historic Thebes. On the western shores Codmeia. 
of the great Copaic marsh a people dwelled, whose wealth was 
proverbial ; and their city Orchomenus shared with Mycenae the Orcho- 
attribute of “golden” in the Homeric poems. Paintings on the 
walls of their palace represented scenes from the sports of the bull- 
ring, and pillar shrines, which must have been e.xecuted by artists 
the same school as those who wrought at Cnossus. One of their 
kings built a great sepulchral vault under the hill of the citadel, and 
later generations took it for a treasury. It approached, though it did 
not quite attain to, the si^e of the Treasure-house of Atreus itself ; 
and it had a second chamber covered by a stone ceiling which was 
adorned with a curious design in low relief, an arrangement of 
meandering spirals and fan-shaped leaves bordered by rosettes, 
producing the effect of a carpet. The same design which decked 
the burying-place of Orchomenus in stone was used by the painters 
of some lord of Tiryns to adorn the w.alls of his palace ; .and one is 
tempted to see both in the ceiling and in the sepulchre the w'ork of 
craftsmen from Crete. But in .any case, the common design of 


' The most simple evpl.aiiation of the name PelargiUon is tiiat it was 
formetl by popular etymology (with a suggestion of voMpyBs, "stork.") from 
Pelasgikon. 
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ceilmg and p.iml ni, ib Uoiiowed from 
infiner.c Eg\pt,' for we tind almost the same 
design on the teiUngb of tombs at 
Eg\ (HI in I hcbes The lords of 
Orchomenns were probably the 
mightiest lords in ISoeotia, but they 
had neighbours — were the> riials 
or friends ^ — m another fastness of 
the Copaic marsh W hile Orcbo- 
menus was situated by the western 
shoies, tills pnmeial stronghold was 
built on a rock rising out of the 
The cattle waters The rums of the mighty 
in LaU fortress walls which girded the edge 
Chimin as there, and the 

Gla) foundations of the palace of these 
island princes , but the name of the 
place IS unknown, 2 To the lords of 
ihji nainciess castie and to tho princes 
of Orchomenus, the curious habits of 
their spacious lake were a matter of 
perpetual concern. The lake or 
morass which fertilised their land has 
no n\ er to bear its water to the sea, 
and its only outlets are underground 
clefts piercing Mount Ptoon, winch 
rises on its northern banks, a barrier 
between the lake and the sea. To 










Drainage help the water to reach these pas- 
of Lake sages, men made canals through the 


1 } St era 
Grtccf. 


lake, and gtiarded them by fortresses. 

Remains bare also been found, 
especially at Pylus and in Lcucas and 
Cephallenia, which show that the 
coasts and islands of the Ionian sea, 
which In Homeric poetry' are asso- 
ciated with Nestor and Ody’Sseiis, 
were not outside the “Mycenaean" 
circle 

' Ttie sanicrliwien Ins be^n observed also 
on t’lc dress of n goddess on the w alls of the 
temple of Thoilimcs III. over against Wadi 
Haifa, and on (lie reding of .a roeV-tomb in 
NiiViia, 





-Inlaid Oagger-bl.ade, 


He scene (Mjtenae) 
- It Ins been conjccturid to Ijc Anie 
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At the extreme south-east of the Aegean there was a “ Mycenaean ” 
community at the beginning of the fourteenth century — at lalysus m fafysps in 
Rhodes. An old burying-place has been dug out, and revealed hori- Khodes. 
zontal rock-graves with the arrangement of avenue, doorway, and four- 
sided chamber, resembling those of Mycenae. Tire vases found here 

belong to the best kitrd of My- 
cenaean glazed ware ; and the 
absence of earlier pottery sug- 
gests that this stage of civilisa- 
tron had not been reached by 
a gradual development in the 
place, but that settlers had 
brought their civilisation Mith 
them. 

In Thessaly the rude life of Thessaly. 
the stone age survived long 
after Cretan civilisation had 
transformed southern Greece. 

The land remained compartt- 
tively barbarous, and even when 
in the late “Aegean” period 
the civilisation of the south 
began to penetiate, it never 
throve. Thessaly can show no 
wealthy cities or mighty walls ; 
a few small beehive tombs arc Tomh at 
the chief recoid of the heroic 

near 

^ Pa^asae. 

From this brief survey ofjifoj- 
thc character and range of the manani, 

“ Mycenaean ” civilisation, it 
will be seen that it was an out- 
growth of Cretan civilisation, 
marked by peculiarities of its 
own. The period within which 
it flourished and declined fell 
between the si.vteenth and the 
eleventh centuries. The end 
came with the beginning of the iron age, and in Greece iron did 
not come into general use for weapons and ordinary purposes sC/hfossfh 
before the eleventh century. Here too, as in Crete, Egypt supplies 
evidence bearing on the chronology. Early in the sixteenth centiny 
Mycenaean vases were represented on a wall-painting at Egyptian Myeeaaean 
Thebes. At Gurob, a city which was built in the fifteenth century 



Fig. 20 — Amenhoiep ] 1 I. 
{British Museum). 
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and destroyed two or three hundred years later, a niiinber of 
“ false neeked ” jais impoited fiom the Aegean have been found; 
and they belong not to the earlier but to the later period of My- 
Egyfiian cenaean potttr\. And Egyptian evidence is found not only on 


* • - o/i , • , 

evidence at Egt ptian soil, but on both sides of the Aegean. Three pieces ot 


^htAegm^ porcelain, one inscribed with the name, the two others with the 


Scnj-abs 


and fonve- 


“cartouche,’ of Ainenhotep 111. of Egypt, and a scarab with 


lain iaiih the name of his wife, Taia, have been found in the chamber-tombs 


name of of Mycenae It is a curious coincidence that a scarab of the same 
Amenha'ep Amenhotep was discovered in the biirv'ing-place of lalysus in Rhodes. 

single occurrence of such a scarab in one place might be an 
discovered unsafe basis for an argument ; but the coincidence seems to point to 
ai Afyeenne some Special epoch of actne intercourse with Egypt in this kings 


and 
lalysus ■ 
five oijecis 
in all. 


leign. It would follow that early in the foiirteentli century at latest 
the period of the chamber-tombs and the vaulted tombs began. But 
the earlier sepulchres also supply testimony to Egyptian influence. 
On an inlaid dagger-blade, found in one of the rock-tombs on the 
Mycenaean citadel, we see represented a scene from Egyptian life — 
ichneumons catching ducks in a river which can only be the Nile. 
The workmanship is Aegean, not Egyptian ; but the Aegean artist • 
knew Egypt. 

The simplest way of e.xplaining the rise of this civilisation is to 
suppose that the Cretans, when their power expanded after 1600 
B.a, descended on various parts of Eastern Greece, and establishing 
themselves especially in Argolis and Boeotia planted their own 
culture among the Greeks. There is some evidence for Cretan 
settlements and Cretan lordships. For instance, the name of the 
island Minoa opposite to Megara seems to record a settlement from 
the island of Minos.t In the legend of Cadmus and Europa, the 
founders of Thebes, Europa is mother of hlinos daughter of 
Phoenix; and the tradition that Cadmus was the inventor of writing 
may commemorate the introduction of a Cretan script. Though the 
story represents Europa as a Phoenician, she was, in the original 
version, a Cretan princess. As daughter of Phoeni.\-, she was 
transferred to Phoenicia, because the Greeks had forgotten that long 
before they were acquainted with the traders of Tyre and Sidon, 
they had been wont to designate the brown-skinned Cretans as 
Pfioeml-es, “led men.” But these arguments arc valid only if we 
assume that the name of Minos was already connected with Crete 
m Ine loth or ijtn century. 

Probably some of the Vrinripalides which were founded under 
the aegis of Crete grew strong enough to fling off the authoritv of 
the Mmoan sovrans and refuse to pay tribufe. But in aT Ant 
> Tliere «« another Minoa on the east cons, of Laconia. 
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concerns the rel.\tion= of Cnossus to Mycenae and her fellows, the 
history of the fiffcrnth rentury is bidden from us. Then about 
nesiruc- 1400 n c. Cnossus tell and the glory of Crete departed. The 

turn of splenri'd palvce was dcstro\ed by fire, and the other great settlements 

Ciw^sus, isl.Tiid seem to Imvc been overwhelmed in the same catastrophe. 

c.ij,ooi.L conmon destruction seems to sho;v that the dis.ister was the 

work of mr.tders, and of invaders who had come simply to destroy 
and to s.iil .an ay when the work of ruin was complete. 

Unurtmn But who the destroyers were we cannot say for certain. Some 
who de- think that they were the Achaeans, who, as we shall see, rose to 
tl rayed it power in Gieece, in the thirteenth century, and also made 

settlements and bore rule in Crete. But although it is possible 
that Acli.ieans may have been concerned in the destruction of 
Cnossus, and although they were the predominant people in Crete 
a century and a half later, there is no proof that they had come 
southward so early. There was no break-up of the old Cretan 
civilisation ; it lived on under less wealthy rulers and declined. 
The palaces of Cnossus and H.agia Triada were reoccupied and 
p.artly rebuilt It is not impossible that the ruin of the Cretan 
power was wrought by the lords of the Argolid plain, who had 
become rivals of the Cnossian kings. At all events, after the fall 
of Cnossus pre-Achaean Argolis became the most powerful seat of 
Aegean civilisation. 

We can make out little as to the mutual relations of the small 
kingdoms of the prehistoric Greek world. The eminent position 
Pmxtrof of “golden” Mycenae herself seems to be established. Her 
kinys of comparative wealth is indicated by the treasures of her tombs 
Mycenae, ^yhich e-vceed all treasures found elsewhere in the Aegean. But 
her lords were not only rich ; their power stretched beyond their 
immediate tenitory. This fact may be inferred from the road 
The high, system which connected Mycenae with Corinth, and must have been 
roads from constructed by one of her kings. Three narrow but stoutly built 

My(e7iac 
to the 
IsihmitSo 


highways have been traced, the two western joining at Cleonae, the 
eastern going by Tenea. They rest on substructions of “ Cyclopean” 
masonry ; streams are bridged and rocks are hewn through ; and 
as they were not wide enough for waggons, the wares of Mycenae 
were probably carried to the Isthmus on the backs of mules If the 
ghazod day-ware, so abundantly found at Mycenae, was wrought 
there, and not, as some think, imported from the islands then the 
mduslri' of her potteries may have been a source of her wealth It 
is not easy to determine whether Mycen.ae held sway over the 
whole Argive plain and especially what was her relation to Tiryns. 

' The l.vtest dated relic of xhe great ace of Croto , . 

found at Haria Tnad.a. ® ® ° '' ' “ scarab of Queen Tata. 
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A road leading southward as far as a small hill which was, in later Rond lo th 
times, famous for a great temple of Hera, may show that this site dicmeum. 
was under the dominion of Mycenae ; and it was a place of some 
importance, for three vaulted hill-tombs have been found hard by. 

Tiryns was an older place of habitation than Mycenae ; and it Tintis anc 
has been suggested that it may have been Tirynthian kings who i^lycotac. 
first selected the hlycenaean hill as a strong post at the head of 
the plain and a bulwark against invaders from the north. Argos Argos. 
itself, under the hill of Larisa, must have been a place of importance, 
and in the thirteenth century Tiryns seems to have belonged not 
to Mycenae but to the lords of .Argos.i 

Of the power and resources of the Aegean states, the monuments Small re- 
sources of 

_ — the Aegean 

- ' states. 



hardly enable us to form an absolute idea. They rvere small ; it 
was an age 

When men might cross a kingdom in a day. 

The kings had slaves to toil for them ; the fortresses and the large 
tombs were assuredly built by the hands of thralls. One fact 
shows in a striking way how small were these kingdoms, and how 
slender their means, compared with the powerful realms of EgypI 
and the Orient. If Babylonian or Egj'ptian monarchs, with their 
command of slave-labour, had ruled in Greece, they would assuredly 
have cut a canal across the Isthmus and promoted facilities for 
commerce by joining the eastern with the western sea. That was an 
undertaking which neither the small primitive states, nor the small 
Greek states which came after, ever had the means of carrying out. 

' If VC m.ay trust the Catalogue in Iliad n., Tydetis was king of .^rgos and 
Tiryns, .Vireits of Mycenae. 
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Ackaca^.^. 


Skct. 4. The Achaean's and the Trojan War. 

It is' uncertain at \\hat time the Achaeans ^ began to become 
prominent in the Greek peninsula. While the traditions of tlie 
Greeks all pomt to their being an old Greek people who lived 
originally m fhessaly and the plain of the Spercheus, it has been 
held in recent years by some that they were not Greeks, but 
belonged to a people of Indo-European speech who came down 
from the regions of the Danube and made conquests in north 
Greece, .perhaps in the fifteenth century R.C. ; that they were soon 
assimilated in speech and manners to their Greek subjects ; that 
they did not work* destruction, but carried on the traditions of the 
civilisation which they found in Thessaly poor and backward, in the 
Peloponnesus wealthy and luxurious ; that in the later remains of 
“ Jtycenaean ” cuilisation their presence or influence can be recog-' 
nised by some new features which they brought with them from the 
north — such as the use of long swords, round shields, and brooches 
{Ji/mltie) This hold assumption of an invasion of foreigners, of 
which the Greeks had not the faintest memory, docs not seem 
required to explain the rise of the Achacans to power and rule m 
various parts of Greece ; nor are there any facts which necessarily 
point to an immigration of strangers from the north at this period. 
It is safer to assume that the Achacans were Greeks, and that move- 
ments within Greece itself raised them to kingship in the south. 

It is certain that by the tUirteenlh century Achacans had both 
risen to power in .Argos and made settlements in Crete. The dynasty 
from which the Homeric kings, Agamemnon and hlenelaus, sprang 
■ was founded, according to Greek tradition, early in the thirteenth 
century, by Pelops, a Phrygian.^ His son was Atreus, father of 
Agamemnon and .Mcnelaus, who represent the Achaean stock,® and 
the meaning of the Phrygian relationship is not clear. 


• There is no reason to suppose that the Achacans generally were fair-liaircil 
because Homer calls Menelaus -Joi-Oii Iwhich means probably brown) Among 
the later Greeks there were two tnarkctl ivnes tli.si!nOT,U>,„a i... _ J,, 


, . . , • marked types dLsiinguished bv light and dark 

hair The fair complexion xv.a<. rarer and more priced. This 'is illustrated by 
the fact that women and fops used sometimes to dye their hair vellow or red— 
the KlsixTjt ^ardiff/iara mentioned in the DaaaS of Euripides 

da;h.t‘rfT";rlf‘’‘”‘’‘‘"“-'‘ ”eleo 

IdomSr by iradition 

cenluo-: and lus father's name was Deucalion. w ‘"'f' 

was m home in north Grce<.-c (Tlitssalv) * it YuAnnrrf^^ \ Deucalion 

the mylhlca! Hellta. We ‘'“•'’er ol 


^ maj^suppose that the .Achacans won their power ir 


Crcic much about the same time as ihevwnn a " 

same w.ry. by intermarriage. ^ ^’■£‘'>'3. and 


much in tht 
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However it came about, 'Achaeans bad risen to power in many 
lands, and were the most prominent Greek rulers in the thirteenth 
and twelfth centuries ; and the kings who held sway in Argolis 
were the most powerful. It is significant that the minstrels of the 
twelfth century used both “Achaeans” and “Argives” to designate 
all the Greeks. They used also, in the same sense, the obscure 
name Danaoi, which legend associated especially with the Argolid, 
and which perhaps belonged to the original Greek inhabitants of 
that district.! 

The Achaeans of north Greece, of the land which was later to be 
Thessaly, seem to have been the great sea-adventurers of the heroic 
age. With this country were connected the memories of early Greek 
exploration of the Euxine, in the legend of the ship Argo. We do 
not know to which Achaeans we are to refer the earliest notice 
which preserves the Achaean name in a historical document. An 
Egyptian writing tells us that they came in company with other 
peoples - “ from the lands of the sea ” and invaded Egypt in the Akhat- 
year 1223 B.C., when Mernptah was king. But the great achieve- 
ment which made the Achaeans illustrious was one in which southern 
and northern Greece combined — the expedition against Troy. 

The Achaean name is specially associated with the land of 
Phthia in southern Thessaly^ and the countiy to the south, including 
the plain of the river Spercheus, as far as Mount Oeta. The Spercheus 
region has a particular interest as the original land of Hellas, Here 
dwelled the Hellenes, a small folk, who would one day give their 
name to all the Greeks. They were probably the old Greek popula- 
tion who had been subdued by the Achaean invaders. 

If we may judge from the ancient names of places, which the Western 
Greeks preserved, it would seem that languages closely akin were 
at one time spoken on both sides of the Aegean and in the isles ; the^,.^,^^ 
coastmen and highlanders of western Asia Minor called their capes Troad te 
and hills and streams by names which resemble in root and fonnation Lycia, is 
names which we find on the coast and in the highlands of Greece, 
and in islands of the intermediate sea. But the strange thing is that 
ihe diffusion of the civilisation which we have been examining slopped (ton. 
short at the matgin of the Asiatic shore. It extended to Rhodes, 

’ The legend associated Dan.aus, the nanic-sireof die Danaoi, with Egypt, and 
it has been supposed that this people should lie identified with the Danautm, itiio 
appc.ar in Egyptian documents as early as 1400 and ns late as c. 1200 as 
nierceiiarios and raiders. 

-Namely: l-nl;u = Lycians. Shard.ana, Shnkalsha. Turslia. U lias lieen 
proposed to connect those three peoples with names which we afterwards find in 
the western Mediterranean — Snrdititaos. Sifccis. Tyrrhenians. 

’ The realm of Achilles {Iliad, ii. 68i) included the Pelasgi.an .‘\rgos (in 
Thessaly), I’hthi.t, and Hellas. 
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'Ahuii ’'uunu .ill iniiab units of those countries to the folks of the 
Vv'an i.hr.'l' .tad (.rtece. South of Troy, nhich stood quite by 
itsfU, tacit .trc no [jai.ices or fortresses of the Mycenaean age along 
the eaM \t„>c.ui toast, nor in the large islands of Lesbos, Chios, and 
Sanius Ihe relics t\cn of commerce with the western .Aegean, 
though ore nouid e\pcct such commerce to have been brisk and 
co'i't.mt, are fen .tnd rare. There nas, therefore, an obstinate 
rcbisiant e on the part of the inhabitants of these legions to the 
rcccptain of the Aegean cuihsation of the bronze age. 

1 he most probable explanation of this fact is that a great inland . 
power evorcised control over Asia Minor down to the coast and 
excluded foreign settlements. This power was the empire of the 
nrlhttitt Hittiies. The ruins of their capital have been found at Boghaz- 
Keui ill nortb.wcsiem Cappadoaa. Their kingdom seems to have 
lasted from about aooo to 800 ac., and about the time of the fall of 
Cnossus they extended their power southward by conquering north 
Syria, where they established a second capital at C.arcliemish. They 
h.ad close policioil tclations with Babylonia, as is shown by the clay 
tablets in two languages, Hittitc and Babylonian, which have been 
iHirrh.) exc.avalcd at Boghaz-Keui. T'heir lordship c.'ctcnded in some form 
to the Troid and the western coast of .‘\si.a Minor. The conjecture 
may be hazarded that they were the people who destroyed the great 
brick fortress of Troy. Matty of the influences which passed to and 
fro between the .\egcan xiorld and Mesopotamia m,ay have been 
tr.msmittcd through the Hinites. Their southward c.\p.ansion meant 
' w.ars with the Ej.wptians who also aspired to dominate Syri.a. In a 
bank which w.as fought at Cadesh in izgy ii.c. between the two 


mai powc.-s, we find among others the Larthanians of the Tro.ad 
lighting for their Hrttitc lords. But about this eerx- time the Hiltlte 
pottiW was declining, .and nofih.westcm Asia .Minor .as far as the 
valley of the Sang.arius was wrested from their rule by sw.a^s of 

These were the Phrygians to whose 
5>nukni.aus l,e.ongc^.. andavlm were so closely aVfin to the 
Ihmmna that wc 1. ay spe.ak of the Phrygo-Thr.adan division of the 

uiwiy. 


.after rbrdrvtTU'tmn of ear, y T.my. centuries had p,,„ed during 
wlnal, m, afrwnpt w.iv mole to rotorc- its vanished spkLlovr Three 

d.-i-rrm ..ettkmc,,:. mdetd succeeded One another on 
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they were insignificant, villages rather than castles. \Vc may 
account for this long interval by the jealous policy of the Hittiie 
kings. These were followed by a stone fortress, of which we know 
nothing. It also disappeared, and then not long afterwards. The Fifth 
apparently towards the end of the si.vteenth century li.C., arose the ^^0'- 
great stronghold which Priam would one day rule — the Troy of 
legend and history. 

The new Troy, through whose glory the name of the spot was to Troy: the 


Sixrn 



Fig. 23. — Troy, Si.rtli City (view from east tower). Prehistoric wall on the 
left (Roman foundations on right). 


become a household word for ever throughout all European lands, 
was built on the levelled ruins of the older towns. The circuit of 
the new city was far wider, and within a great wall of well-wrought The wall. 
stone the citadel rose terrace upon terrace to a highest point. On 
that commanding summit, as at Mycenae, we must presume that the 
king’s palace stood. The houses of which the foundations have been The houses. 
disclosed within the walls have the same simple plan that we saw in 
the older brick city and in the palaces of Mycenae and Tiryns. The 
wall was pierced by three or four gates, the chief gate being on the 
south-east side, guarded by a flanking tower. The builders were Trojan 
more skilful than the masons of the ruder walls of the fortresses of »>asonry. 
Argolis which belong to an earlier age. 




^rojan 

ubjects. 


Source of 
Trojan 
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To the Trojan realm were reckoned not only the men of the 
Trojan plain, but the Dardanians in the upper valley of the Scamander, 
among the hillb of Ida — the country of the Homeric Aeneas — and, to 
the east, the inhabitants of the plains of the Granicus and the Aesepus. 
And south of Mount Ida were a number of strongholds inhabited by 
“ Pelasgian tribes,” who represented the original inhabitants of the 
country whom the Trojans had subdued. t 

The lords of Troy did not owe their power and wealth to the 
feitihty of the soil or to any natural products of the region in which 
they had fixed their abode. The little plain, watered by the Scamander, 
has no adtantages in itself to attract settlers; and its coasts offer no 
good harbourage for ships. To account for the fortune of Troy it has 
been suggested that it was due to the way in which its rulers took 
ad\ antage of the difficulties of na\ igation which beset mariners trading 
between the Aegean and the Euxine. The prevailing summer winds, 
from north, noith-east, and north-west, used to detain sailing ships 
for days or weeks at the mouth of the Hellespont. The sailors 
wanted anchorage, and they wanted fresh water which was to be got 
from the Scamander and also on the west coast at Besika Bay. These 
things the masters of the Scamander plain had it in their power to 
grant or withhold. Hence Troy was in a position to control the 
trade which passed through the Hellespont. And here a number 
of converging lines of traffic met. From Thrace and Paeonia came 
wine, swords, white horses, and perhaps gold. From Paphlagonia 
and the southern coasts of the Euxine came timber, silver, vermilion, 
wild asses. Southward there was the commerce of the Maeonians 
and Carians and Lycians. The Maeonians, who were noted as 
slave-dealers, dwelled in the land which was afterwards to be Lydia, 
on the banks of the Hermus and in the plain of Sardis. The Carians 
possessed Miletus, where there were skilful workers in ivory, and the 
districts of the Maeander. The Lycians may have held much of 
the carrying trade from Egypt and Syria to the northern coasts of 
the Aegean. 

The policy of Troy was to levy a toll upon all the traffic which 
converged on the Hellespontinc shores. It has been conjectured that 
there was held a great yearly market in the Trojan plain, to which 
traders from all quarters came by sea or land with their merchandise, 
an arrangement which was exceedingly profitable to the Trojan king 
who received the m,arket dues. But there is no evidence for such a 
yearly international gathering at Troy.2 

> The most important of these cU.es were Larisa on the west co.ast Pedasos 
(the hater Assoa). Lymessoa (the late Anlandmsl ..n.i a-iT t eciasos 

PciasRian iribe.a Some were LOeges. others Cilices Among the 

= It is to Ik ohsened that in the Troian War .1,.. , , 

' merclemdi^ came to the Hellespont appear to have be!n thraUfe^f Trm-.' 
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Btit while, in the absence of any positive evidence, we cannot 
accept this particular theory, it is clear that a strong power, 
entrenched at the entrance of the Dardanelles, could interfere with 
the free access of other powers to the Propontis and the Euxine. 

That Troy had been found to be an obstacle to Greek enterprise in 
those seas may well be reflected in the legend of the sack of Troy 
by Heracles, which was connected with the story of the Argonauts. {Ar^oKau- 
Heracles embarked at lolcus with the other heroes in the Argo, expedi- 
and leaving the ship during the voyage destroyed Troy, of which 
Laomedon, Priam’s father, was king. 

Troy was the strongest power on the west coast of Asia Minor, 
and it was to the interest of Troy in the north, and of Lycia in the 
south, to oppose attempts of the Achaeans to expand eastward. 

That they desired to make settlements on the Asiatic coasts and 
adjacent islands is shown by the fact that such settlements began 
soon after the fall of Troy. 

It was probably at the beginning of the twelfth century that the 7 'hc Trojan 
Achaeans made ready a great expedition to exterminate the power lEary 
which was the chief obstacle to eastward e.xpansion.^ It is uncertain 
how far the Greek states of the time can be described as a federation aj-faii of'^ 
or an empire, but most of them recognised the supremacy of Mycenae, Troy 1183 
and there seems no reason to doubt that the Achaean king of n-c./ ap- 
Mycenae, whose name was .Agamemnon, son of Atreus, succeeded 
in enlisting the co-operation of the chief kings and princes of northern '' 
as well as southern Greece ; it looks, indeed, as if the Achaean lords 
of Phthia and Thessaly — the country from which the Argo sailed — 
had a particular interest in the enterprise. All sailed to the plain 
of Troy, The peoples of the west coast of Asia, including the 
Lycians, all nallied to the help of Priam. It was a war between both 
sides of the Aegean Sea According to the tradition of the poets the 
siege lasted nine years ; and, however it c.ame about, Priam’s city 
was destroyed. Its fall was the necessary prelude to the opening of 
the Propontis and the Euxine sea to Greek enterprise, and Greek 
colonisation on the eastern coasts and islands of the Aegean would 
soon begin. The hill of Troy would be again Inhabited, but it would 
be of small importance, little more than a place of famous 
memories. 

’ It Ls quite possible that the motive which the poets .assigned for the Trojan 

War to recover Helen, the wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta, carried off by 

P.aris, son of Priam,-— had some historical basis; but if such an incident occurred, 
it served only as a pretest for the war. 
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hl.t l. 5. Tm; llOMI.RIC PORMS 

Tlic later period of the heroic ngc, 
i;-, manners of life, its ninlcrial environ- 
mint. Its sorial organisation, its poliwVai 
peo,;t.ipl)y, are reflected in the Homerie 
pirenis. Although the poets v.-ho com- 
posed the //iiiii and the Oiij'^sfy pro- 
bably did not lite before the ninth 
century,' they derived their in.'tUcr 
from older lays nhich must have be- 
longed to the getic rations ininlediately 
succeeding the Trojan War. .After the 
age of bronre had passed asvay, and the 
conditions of life and the politic.'tl shtipe 
of the Greek wot Id had been utterly 
changed, it would have been impossible 
for any one, however imaginati'c, — un- 
less he were a scientific antiquarian with 
abundance of records at bis command, 
— to create a consistent pictmc of a 
vanished civilisation. And the picture 
which Homer presents is a consistent 
picture, closely corresponding, in b® 
main features and in remarkable details, 
to the evidence which has been recently 
recovered from the earth and described 
in the foregoing pages. The Homeric 
palace is built on the same gcncml plan 
.as the p.ilaccs that have been found 
at Mycenae and Tiryns, at Troy and 
in Bocotia. The equipment of the 
Homeric heroes and the man-scieening 
Homeric shield receive their best illus- 
tialion from Mycenaean gems and jars. 
T he blue inlaid friere in the vestibule 
of the ball of Tiryns proves that the 
poet’s friete of cyanus in the ball of 
Alcinous was not a fancy; and he 
desenbes as the cup of Nestor a gold 
cup with doves perched on the handles, 
Inlaid Daeger-btadc. ®“Cb as one which was found in a royal 

’ See below, p, 69, 
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tomb at Mjtcnae. The subjects wiouglu on the shield which the 
master-smith made foi Achilles may be illustrated by works of art found 
at Mycenae and in Crete. The shield, wrought in bronze, tin, silver, 
and gold, is round and has a ringed space in the centre, encompassed 
by three concentiic giidlesr In the middle is the earth, the sea, and 
the heaven, with “the unwearied sun and the moon at hei full, and 
all the stars wherewith heaven is crowned.” The subject of the fust 



circle is Peace and War. Here aic scenes in a city at peace — 
banquets, brides borne thiough the streets by torchlight to their new 
homes, the elders dealing out justice ; there is .another city besieged, 
and scenes of battle. The second circle shows scenes from countrj’- 
lifc at various seasons of the year: ploughing in spiing, the plough- 
m.in drinking a draught of wine as he reaches the end of the black 
furrow; a king watching reapers reaping in his meadows, and the 
preparations for a haivest festival; a bright vintage scene, “young 
men and maids bearing the sweet fuiu in wicker baskets,” and 


The shield 
of Achilles 
iitt UiaU 
} 

vsade hy 
Hephaestus 
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dancing, while a boy plays a lyre' and sings the song of Linus; 
herdsmen wuh their dogs pursuing two lions which had carried off an 
OK from the banks of a 
sounding ritcr: a pasture 
and shepherds huts m a 
mountain glen 'Ihe whole 
was girded by the third, out- 
most circle, thiotigh which 
“ the great might of the river 
Oceanus ” flowed — rounding 
off, as it weie, the life of 
mortals by Its girdlmgslream. 

The whole conception is due 
to the imagination of the 
poet, but similar scenes of 
Peace and AVar were de- 
picted by the artists of the 
Aegean; as for instance, on 
Setaberje, the Cretan plaques (which Fio. a6.— Gold-leaf Image (Mycenae). 

A ^8. probably adorned the cover 

of a chest of cypress-wood) on which we saw a city represented, and 
Vase found on a vase of steatite decorated by a picture of what is probably a 
al Hagia harvest festival. The siege is illustrated by the scene of the Icagucred 

Triads. silver beaker (above, p. 3 1 ) ; and dagger blades discovered 

at Mycenae show brilliant examples of the art of inlaying on metal. 

The art of writing, too, is mentioned in the Iliad, in the story of 
arifiara Cellerophon, who carries from Argos to Lycia “ deadly symbols m 

Airypd. ^ folded tablet.” The fact, which w’as doubted till a few years ago, 

that writing was practised in the heroic age, shows that the poet was 
guilty of no anachronism. 

Burial and There is indeed one striking difference in custom. The 
crcmalion. Mycenaean tombs reveal few traces of the habit of burning the dead, 
which the Homeric Greeks invariably practised ; while, beyond what 
is implied in a single mention of embalming, the poems completely 
ignore the practice of burial. In later times both customs existed in 
Greece side by side. The explanation of this discrepancy is still 
uncertain. 



Afinstrslsy. 


Heroic minstrelsy was probably an old institution in Greece, and 
in the twelfth century lays commemorating the Trojan War were 
sung arroughoiit Greece. The glorification of Achilles and other 
features of the ftiud point to northern Greece, where nas the kingdom 
of Achilles m Phthia, as the home of one of these early minstrels. 


\ igu-; tovinti et Hagia Tnada ahtm is plajmg ibis instrument. 
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In southein Gieece too, in the royal palaces of Mycenae and Argos, 

Sparta and Fylos, lays of Troy, which would long aftcrwatds inspire Odyscy. 

Ac CP'C poetry of Homer, must have 

, ,, , been often sung. 


Sect. 6. Political and Social 
Organisation of thl Early 
Greeks 


1 


The Hornet ic poems give us our OAf 
earliest glimpse of the working of 
those political institutions which were 
the common heiitagc of most of the 
children, whether children by adop- 
tion or by birth, of the Aryan stock, 

— of Greek, Roman, and German 
alike. They show us the King at the 
liead. But he does not govern wholly 
of his own will ; he is guided by a 
Council of the chief men of the com- 
munity whom he consults ; and the 
decisions of the Council and King de- 
liberating together are brought before 
the Assembly of the whole people. 

Out of these three elements — King, 

' '7 ® Council, and Assembly — the constitu- 

' , tions of Europe have grown ; here aie 

■ the germs of all the various forms of 
, j monaichy, aristocracy, and demo- 
’ cracy. 

, I But in the most ancient times this Family at 

' ‘ political organisation was weak and 

I loose. The true power in primitive 
J society was the family. When we 
, j fiist meet the Greeks they live to- 

' gether in family communities. Their 
. _i villages are habitations of a gems, ylva^, 
riG ay.-Bronne Ido! (from Phyla- ‘hat is, of a clan, or family in a wide 
Lopi, Melos) sense ; all the members being de- 

scended from a common ancestor 
and bound together by the tie of blood. Originally the chief of the 
family had the power of life and death over all who belonged 
to the family ; and it was only as the authority of the state grew 
and asserted itself against the comparative independence of the 
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family, that this power gradually passed away. But the village 
communities aie not, .is they were in the Asian foreworld, isolated 
and independent ; they are part of a larger community w'htch is 
called the ph\,t or tribe. The tribe is the whole people of the 
kingdom, in the kingdom s simplest form ; and the territory which 
the tribe inh.ibiicd was t. ailed its dome. When a king became 
powerful and won sw.ay over the domes of neighbouring kings, a 
communit\ consisting of more than one tribe would arise ; and, while 
each tribe had to merge its separate political institutions in the 
common institutions of the whole state, i). would retain its separate 
identity within the laiger union. 

It was usual for seicral families to group themselves together into 
t^pciTfio. a society called a phratra or brotherhood, which had certain common 
Clan, religious usages. The organisation of clan and tribe, with the inter- 
phrairy, mediate unit of the phratry, was a framework deiived from Aryan fore- 
ajtd /rile fathers, shared at least by other Aryan races. For we find the same 
Aryan in- institutions among the Romans and among the Germans. The clan 
Ai/ntioiu. is the foundation of Roman society -, the Julian .givw, for instance, has 
exactly the same social significance as the genos of the Alcmaeonids of 
Attica. The phyk is the Roman tribe ; and the phratry corresponds 
to the Roman curia, and to our own English hundred. The im- 
portance of the brotherhood is illustrated by Homer’s description of 
an outcast, as one who has no “brothers” and no hearth. 

Famity The importance of the family is most vividly shown in the manner 

property in ^yhich the Greeks possessed the lands which they conquered. The 

soil did not become tbe private property of individual freemen, nor 
yet the public property of the whole community. The king of the 
tribe or tribes marked out the whole territory into parcels, according 
to the number of families in the community ; and the families cast 
lots for the estates. Each family then possessed its own estate ; the 
head of the family administered it, but had no power of alienating it. 
The land belonged to the whole kin, but not to any particular member. 
The right of property in land seems to have been based, not on the 
right of conquest, but on a religious sentiment. Each family buried 
their dead within their own dom.ain ; and it was held that the dead 
possessed for ever and ever the soil where they lay, and that the land 
round about a sepulchre belonged rightfully to thkr living kinsfolk, 
one of whose highest duties was to protect and tend the tombs of 
their fathers. 

The The king w.as at once the chief priest, the chief jude^e and the 

'IVkZ' war-lord of the tribe. He exercised a general yntrol oxer 

religious ceremonies, except in cases where there were special priest- 
hoods ; he pronounced judgment and de.alt out justice to those who 
came to his judgment-scat to have their wiongs righted, and he led 


tribus. 
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forth the ho*!! to war. He IrdonKCil to a family which claimed 
dticenl from the gods ihemsdvc-.. His relation to his people was 
conceived as that of a proicciittg deity ; “ lie was revered as a god 
in the demc.'' The kingship pas'-cd from sire to son, hut it is prob- 
able that personal fitness «as terognised as a condition of the kingly 
othce, anti the people might refuse to accept a tjegenentte son who 
was unequal to the tasks that his father had fulfilled. The sccptrcti <rA:ij5rr. 
king had various privileges -the <eat of honour at feasts, a large and 
choice share of booty taken in war and of fofut ofiercti at sacrifices. ' 

A special close of land was marked out and set apart for bim as a 
royal tlomnin, distinct from that wlmh his family owned. 

The royal functions were \agnc enough, and a king had no power ThfhiSi cr 
to enforce his will if it did not meet the approval of the heads of the 
people. He must .^lwa)^ look for the consent and seek the opinion 
of the deliberative Couiui! of the Elders. .Strictly, perhaps, the 
tncinbcrs of the Council ought to li;i\c been the heads of all the 
clans, and they woiihl iluis have represented the whole tribe, or nil 
the tribes if there were nunc than one. Hut we must take it for 
granted, ns an ultimate f.ict, whieh wc hate not the means of explain- 
ing, that certain families had come to hold a privileged position above 
the others — had, in fad, been m.arkcd out ns noble, and claimed (Tforri/ 
descent from Zeus ; and the Council was composed of this nobility. nohUs. 

In the puissant tuilhortty of this Council of Elders lay the germ of 
future aristocntcy. 

More important than cither King or Council for the future growth ^ 1 ,cor,i, nr 
of Greece was the Gathering of the people, mu of which tiemocrncy 
was to spring. All the freemen of the tribe — all the freemen of the '• 

nation, when more tribes hatl been united — met together, not at 
stated limes, but wlicncver ibe king summoned them, to bear .and 
acclaim wbat he and his councillors proposed. To hear and acclaim, 
but not to debate or proivosc themselves. As yet the Gatheiing of The army 
the folk for purposes of policy liad not been differentiated from the ” 
Gathering for the purpose of war. The host which the king led forth 
against the foe was the same -as the folk which assented, by silence or 
applause, to the declarations of his will in the Agora. The Assembly 
was not yet distinguished as an institution from the army ; anti if 
Agamemnon summons his host to declare his resolutions in the plain 
of Troy, such a gathering is the Agora in no figurative sense, it is 
no mere military assembly formed on the model of .a political 
assembly ; it is in the fnllosi sense the Assembly of the people — the 
fellow institution of the Roman comHiu, onr own ganot, derived all 
three from the same old Aryan gatherings. 

The king was surrounded by a body of Companions, or retainers, 
who were attached to him by personal ties of service, and seem often panions. 
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to ha\e abode m his pal icc. The Companions are the same institu- 
tion as the thane-, of our English kings. And if kingship had held 
its ground .n f.u etc, the tJomp.anions might possibly, as in England, 
have de\ eloped into a ne^^ order of nobility, founded, not on birth, 
but on the king s own choice for his service. 

Though the monarchy of this primitive form, as tvg find it reflected 
in the Homeric lays, generally passed away, it survived in a few out- 
lying te-gions which lagged behind the vest of the Vfellenic world in 
political deielopinent. Thus the Macedonian Greeks in the lower 
M \aiiey ihg Axiiis retained a constitution of the old Homeric type 

’in’\Iace- latest times — the royal power continually gtowing. At the 

donia, close of the tale of Greek conquest and expansion, which began on 
the Cayster and ended on the Hyphasis, we shall come back by a 
strange reiolution to the Homeric state. WTien all the divers forms 
of the rule of the few and the rule of the many, ivhicli grew out of the 
Akxaader primitive monarchy, have had their day, we shall see the Macedonian 
tie Great. wTirrior, who is to complete the work that was begun by the Achaean 
conquerors of Troy, attended by bis Companions like Agamemnon 
or .\chilles, and ruling his people like an Achaean king of men. 

The constitutional fabric of the Greek states was thus simple and 
foose in the days of Homer. Perhaps few large eommunitfes had 
come into Greece, but larger communities were constantly formed in 
the course of the conquest. In the later part of the royal period a 
new movement is setting in which is to decide the future of Greek 
Beginning history. The city begins to emerge and take form and shape out of 
efthtCnv: t\,e loose aggregate of villages. The inhabitants of a plain or valley 
induced to leave their scattered villages and make their dwellings 
side by side in one place, which would generally be tinder the shadow 
of the king’s fortress. At first the motive would ba to "ain the pro- 
tection afforded by joint habitation in unsettled times ; just as we 
find in an earlier age villages grouped under the citadel of Mycenae. 
Sometimes the group of villages would be girt by a -wall ; sometimes 
Some the protection of the castle above would be deemed enough. The 

ttoput change from village to city life was general, but not universal ; many 

EUaie) communities continued to live in villages, and did not form chies till 
(onlinL to 'o"g aftenvards. The movement was promoted by the kings ; and it 
in IS probable dial strong kings often brought it about by compulsion. 
vilJages. But in promoting it they were unwittingly undermining the mon- 
archical constitution, and paving the nay for their c,wn abolition. A 
city-state naturally tends to be a republic. 


The state 
not yet 
dif^eren- 
iiaSeJ,' 
'Of; 


In the heroic age, then, the state had not fully Emerged from the 
society. No laws were enacted and maintained by the state Those 
ordinances and usages which guided the individual man in his conduct, 
) and which are necessary for the preservation of any society were 
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n!.iiiu.unt:d by the sanction of religion Theie were tcrtain inint*. 

Hliirh the gods punished. But it was for the fanidj, not for the tA;«- 
wholc community, to de.a! with the shudder of blood. '1 he justHC 
idiich the king administered was rcalh arbitration. A stranger 
no right of protection, and might be sl.un in a foreign coimnunitv, ,.v js 
unless he svas hound by the bond of guest friendship witli a member rOw'-r-r 
of that comnmnity, and then bo came under the protctiion of /.ciis , 

the {loepiiablc. Wealth in these ages consisted of herds and docks , 
for. though the Greeks were tillers of the sod and had settled ui a 
coimtiy which was already agncultmal, the land was not nrh enough 
S'l bestow wealth. The v.ahie of a suit of armour, for iiut.mre, ora 
sl.tvc was expressed m oven. Piracy was a common trade, .is w.as rir.u-r. 
inetitablcin a period when ilicre was no organised m.aiitiine power 
'‘tong enough to put it down. So many practised this m'^ans of 
hvclthood th.tt it hore no rcpioach ; .ind when seamen landed on a 
strange strand, the natural question to ask them w.ts : " Oiitlander«, 

'riiencc come ye.‘ arc ye robbers that roic the sc.is?” 


.Si'CT. 7. Tin: Doki.sn roNQnsT 


'Hic heroic age of Gncce may he Mtd to hnie come to nn end 
‘s'lthin ts'O generations .tftcr the Trojan \\.ir. A dark period of 
rtniuiiO''- foilouoti, uhich vrrr ilit* uW.sj>' 

of ilie oki In* Ui*' »" p-viMon of ibt' (.n-eu mk* 

lotr the .Aegean, and by wide poluic.il tl.-mgc' m the mother 
>oit,!rv. The transition to the new peno.1 cssrtesjxinds to tU'- 
trm-itma from ilte Inonre n> the iron .age I lie oM Aege m ftshm-m /r- 
of in'.ttiy me irpi.iccd by a ‘tvic distinguished by gtmtmtr.r.s, 
th or.anuiu ; and her.e m the history of .vrt llm ’'(.lomvtrif ago 
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in a ver\’ loose polnnal organisation, which lay dormant in titnes 
of peace : but lhrou,jn which, to meet any emergency of war, they 
could elect a common captain, with the title of tAgus. 

But ail the folk did not lemain to fall under the thraldom imposed 
ThesHtk- hv the new lords. .V portion of the Achaeans migrated southward 
mcnt cf the to the Fetoponnesus and founded settlements along the strip of coast 
southern which forms the southern side of the Corinthian Gulf, and was hence- 
Achaeam called .Achaca. Thus there were two Acliacap lands, the old 

fmnesus. Achaea in the north, now shrunk into the mountains of Phthia, ana 
Hisliaea the new Achaea in the south. There was also apparently a movement 

and to Euboea, in consequence of the Thessalian invasion : according to 

Ereina tradition, Histiaea m the north of the island and Erctria in the 
^frurided^'l) Centre owed their origin to settlers from Thessaly, and there is 
Hisiiaeans independent c\ idence that there was truth in this tradition. 
and others The lands of Helicon and Cithaeron e.vperienced a similar shock 
W. The to ttiat which unsettled and changed the lands of Olympus and 

esn^uest Ot^irys ; but the results were not the same. The old home of the 

Boeotians was in Mount Boeon in Epirus ; the mountain gave them 
their name. Their dialect was probably closely akin to the original 


Imfutse 
ghai ^ the 
Boeotian 
conquest to 
tntgraiiofi. 


dwfece rfre ThcsssK'atte, bstttff ity ciertam etharaciecs trh/erh 

enable us to distinguish roughly a “ north-western ” ^oup of dialects 
from those spoken by the earliest invaders of Greece, Coming from 
the west, or north, the Boeotians first occupied places in the west of 
the land which they svere to make their own.^ Front Chaeroneaand 
Coronea they won Thebes, the city of the Cadmean^. Thence they 
sought to spread their power over the whole land. Thev spread 
their name over it, for it was called Boeotia, but they did not succeed 
in winning full domination as rapidly as the Thessalians succeeded 
in Thessaly. The rich lords of Orchomenus preserved their inde- 
pendence for hundreds of years, and it was not till the sixth cenlurt' 
that anything like a Boeotian unity was established. The policy of 
the Boeotian conquerors, who were perhaps comparatively few' in 
number, was unlike that of the Thessalians ; the conquered com- 
munities were not reduced to serfdom. On the oth&r hand they did 
not, like the Thessalians, adopt or adapt the speech of the older 
inhabitants; but the idioms of the conquerors and conquered 
coalesced and formed a new Boeotian dialect. 

The Boeotian conquest, there can be little doubt, caused some of 

’ The Greeks, when they came to roedilale on their Iiistorv neailv connected 
the Boeolinn with the Thess.nli.TO conquest ns effect with c.nw Thiv ihoueM 
and altempled to pro\c. tliat the Boeotians lived in The«s,i!i. ‘ , ^ ^ i,’ 

ward under the pressure of the Thessalians -^here is T t 

Mid for the view that the Boeotians, befomthey reached ' 
while in Thessaly. ^ reacnea uoetjtia, sojourned for .a 
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the older peoples to wander forth to other lands ; and it may explain 
the participation of the Cadmeans and the men of Lcbadea and 
others in some of the Ionian settlements in Asia Minor. Moreover, 
the coming of the Boeotians probably unsettled some of the 
neighbouring peoples and drove them to change their abodes. i 

West of Boeotia, in the land of the Bhocians amid the regions of 
Mount Parnassus, there were dislocations of a less simple kind. 

Hither came the Dorians. For a while, it would seem, a large /K The 
space of mountainous country between Mount Oeta and the Doriaxs. 
Corinthian Gulf, including a great part of Phocis, became Dorian 
land. The greater part of them soon went forth to seek fairer 
abodes in distant places. But a few remained behind in the small Doris. 
basin-like district between Mount Oeta and Mount Parnassus, where 
they preserved the illustiious Dorian name throughout the course of 
Grecian history in which they never played a part. It would seem 7 'hc 
that the Dorians also took possession of Delphi, the “ rocky threshold ” Dorim 
of Apollo, and planted some families there who devoted themselves 
to the service of the god. After the departure of the Dorian 
wanderers the Phociuns could breathe again ; but Doris was lost to 
them, and Delphi, which, as we shall sec, they often essayed to 
recover. And the Phocians had to reckon with other neighbours. 

In later times we find the Locrians split up into three divisions, and Locris,— 
the Phocians wedged in between. One division, the Omlian (i) 
Locrians, are on the Corinthian Gulf, to the west of Phocis ; the 
other two divisions are on the Euboean sea, to the north-east of 
Phocis. The Ozolians were one of the most backward peoples of (3) ’ 

Greece. The Locrians of the north play a part in the Iliad, under memidian 
the leadership of their hero Ajax, who ruled over Thronion as well 
as over Opus ; and Locris was probably a continuous strip along the 
coast of the Euboean straits. The Phocians wanted an outlet to the 
sea and severed it into two parts. 

The departure of the 'Dorians from the regions of Parnassus was 
probably gradual, and it was .accomplished by sea. They built ships 
—perhaps the name of Naupactus, “ the place of the ship-building,” 
is a record of their ventures ; and they sailed round the Peloponnesus 
to the south-eastern parts of Greece. One band of adventurers brought Dorian 
a new element to Crete, the island of many races ; others settled in 
Thera and in Melos. Others sailed away eastward, beyond the limits 
of the Aegean, and found a home on the southern coast of Asia Minoi, islands. 
where, surrounded by barbarians and forgotten by the Greek world, Pam. 
they lived a life apart, taking no share in the history of Hellas. But 

' The Abantes are said to have moved from Phocis to north Euboea, the 
■Drj’opcs from the regions of Mount Oeta to south Euboea, whence they cotomsed 
Asine HermionR on the xVrgoUc coast 
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they preserved their Hellenic speech, and their name, the Ptmi- 
phyli.ms, reiordcd their Horian ongin, being the name of one of the 
three tribes bv ulveh the Honans were everywhere recognised. 

The nc\t conquests of the Dorians were in the Peloponnesus. 
They h.rd fo ind it imposs’bie to attack on the north and west ; they 
now essaveil it on tiic south and cast. There were three distinct 
conquests — tiie conquest of Laconia, the conquest of Argolis, the 
Dcriar: Conquest of Loriiuh. The Dorians took possession of the rich vale 

conquest of of the Eiiroias, and, keeping their own Dorian stock pure from the 
Lacouta mivture of .alien blood, reduced all the inhabitants to the condition 
of subjects. It seems probable that the Dorian invaders who 
subdued Laconia were more numerous than the Dorian invaders 
elsewhere. The eminent quality which distinguished the Dorians 
from othei branches of the Greek race was that which we call 
" character ; and it was in Laconia th.at this quality most fully 
displayed and developed itself, for here the Dorian seems to have 
remained more purely Dorian. 

Conquest of In Argolis the course of things ran otherwise. The invaders, 
Arsas. who landed under a king named Temenos, had doubtless a hard 
fight ; but their conquest took the shape not of subjection but of 
amalgamation. The .'\rgive state was indeed organised on the 
Dorian system, with the three Dorian tribes — the Hylleis, Pamphylt, 
and Dvananes ; but otherwise few traces of the conquest remained. 
It is to the time of this conquest that the overthrow of Mycenae is 
Dtsirucihn probably to be referred. Certain it is that, both Mycenae and 
of/orimses Tiryns were destroyed suddenly and set on fire. Henceforward 
Argos under her lofty citadel vv.as to be undisputed queen of the 
Argive plain. Greater, indeed, was tlie feat which the Dorians 
wrought in their southem conquest, the fe,at of making lowly Sparta, 
without citadel or wall, the queen of the Laconian vale. 

Conquest of Dorian ships were also rowed up the Saronic Gulf. It was the 
adventure of a prince whom the legend calls Eirant, the son of 
Rider. He landed in the Isthmus and seized Hie high hill of 
Acrocorinlh, the key of the peninsula. This was the making of 
Corinth. Here, as in Argolis, there was no subjection, no distinction 
between the conquerors and the conquered. The geographical 
position of Corinth between her seas determined for her people a 
career of commerce, and her history shows that the Dorians had the 
qualities of bold and skilful traders. i^onans nao 

S.lcron and F>c,m Argos the Dorians made two important Settlements in the 
Husus. north, on the river Asopns-Slcyon on its lower, and Phlifls on its 
upper banks. And beyond Mount Geraneia another Dorian citv 
arose, we know not how, on the commanding hill which looks dowm 
upon the western shore of Salainis. Rs name wqs Kisa. But the 


Cot'inih, 
son of 
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hill had been crowned by a royal palace in the heroic age, and so 
the place came to be called Megara, “the Palace,” and in historical 
times no other name was known, though the old name ^ lurked in the 
name of the harbour Nisaea. In later days, Dorian Megara was A'AaV 
associated politically with the Peloponnesus rather than with, northern 
Greece ; in pre-Dorian days it had been reckoned as part of Boeotia, 
separated though it was from that country by the western portion of 
the massive range of Cithaeron. 

The island, whose conical mountain in the midst of the Saronic 



Fig. 23.— Gold Pendant, ninth Lcntury ((ound in Acgina). 

waters is visible to all the coasts around, was also destined to become 
a Dorian land. Acgina was conqvicrcd by Dorian settlers, from 
Epidaurus, but the conquest was perhaps not effected for two hundred 
years or more after the subjugation of Argolis. In Acgina too there 
was, doubtless, a fusion of the old inhabitants and the new settlers ; 
ami we may bo sure that it had been before, as it was after, the 
change an island of bold and adventurous sailors. 

in Crete and Laconia we meet, as we shall see, some peculiar 
institutions, which seem to have been characteristically Dorian, but 

1 I'reservcfl in tbt: CataloKuc in the Iliads Uk. ii. 1. joS. 


dvrittd, r. 
8oo s.c. (?) 
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are not found in Argo^ or Corinth. Yet all the Dorian settlements 
remembered their common Dorian origin ; and the conquerors oi 
Laconn. at least, looked nith emotions of filial piety towards the little 
obscure Doris in the highlands of Parnassus as their mother-country. 
The ev idence of the three Dorian tribes might help to maintain the 
consciousness of a Dorian section of Greece ; but it nas perhaps the 
nsc of a pen Dons, on the other side of the Aegeaiij that elet aten . 
the Dorian name into peimanent national significance. 

Sect 8 Expansion of thv Greeks io the Eastern 
Aegean 

The evpansion of the Greeks oier the Aegean islands and the 
plantation of Greek settlements along the tiestem coast of Asia hlinot 
began «hen the heroic age was drawing to a close, and continued for 
about .1 century and a half. This movement was promoted and in 
some of Its stages directly caused by the consequences of the Dorian 
iniasion and the migrations in north Greece ; but it may hate begun, 
without any external pressure, perhaps on account of over-population, 
and partly in a spirit of enterprise which was tempted by the fertile 
river \ alleys and plains of the Asiatic coast, wheie there was now no 
great power to oppose them. The Hittite empire had fallen back 
from the nest, which it tvas never to reach again ; it does not appear 
even on the distant horizon in the Homeric poems 

Apart from the early settlements in the island of Rhodes, which 
were previous to the Trojan War, the first Greeks who sailed across 
the Aegean to find now homes were the Achaeans and their fellows 
from the hills and plains of Thessaly' and the plain of the Spcrcheus. 
(Catftf/ Their e.\pcditions probably started from the land-locked bay o( 
f'<r!a 1 Pagasae, and tradition long afterwards associated the first sca-ventures 
{Utios.) of the Greeks with the port of lacolkos.' 

Along with the Achaeans there sailed as comrades and allies the 
/UMiar-s Aeulians. Some indeed believe that Aeolian” was simply another 
name for “Achaean’’ but it seems safer to regard the Aeblians as 
distinct from, though closely related to, the Achaeans. It is im- 
. possible to detcnninc whether those who crossed the Aegean were 
settlers in Thessaly', and not rather some of the Aeohans who liicd 
beyond the mountains by another seaboard, on the northern shore of 
the Corinthian Gulf. We know that in carlv times these Aeolians 
were eng.iged in constant warfare with the Actolians, who uUitnaicly 
wort the upper hand and gave their name to the W'hole country-. And 

' From whid, <be ieijr-nd ity s.-wlct!, mawnnl by- Thcss-ilrau heroes, on 
the of lire (Itwcc. 

- AtoXot I MoVtA) ty-.nga short mme" for 'Ax-ai5t 
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perhaps the pressure of these foes induced some of them to throw in 
their lot with tlie Achaeans who were sailing in search of new itomes 
beyond the sea. 

U was to the northern i»art of Asm Minor, the island of Leshos Acha<o- 
and the opposite shores, that the Acliaean and Aeolian adventurers Acotirn 
steered their ships. Here they planted the first Hellenic settlements 
on Asiatic soil — the beginning of a movement which, before a 
thousand years had passed away, was to carry Greek conquerors to 
the Indian Ocean. The coast-iands of western Asia Minor arc, like Pfmiail 
Greece itself, suitable for the habitations of a sea-faring people. A cAr.ittf/fr 
Series of river-valleys arc divided by mountain chains vvhich run out 
into promontories so as to form deep bays ; and the promontories arc 
Continued in islands. The valleys of the Hcnniis and the Caicus are 
bounded on the north by a chain of hills which run out into Lesbos ; 
the v.allcy of the llermus is parted from that of the Cayster by 
mountains which are prolonged m Chios ; and the valley of the 
Cayster is separated from the valley of the Macandcr by a chain 
which terminates in Samos. South of the Slaeandcr valley there are 
b.ays and islands, but the mountains of the mainland arc broken by 
no rivers. The Greek occupation of the lower waters of the Hennus 
and Caicus is known to us only by us results. The invaders v\ on the 
coast-lands from the Mysian natives and seized a number of strong 
places which tliey could riefend — I’ltanc, .Myrina, Cyme, Acgac, Old 
Smyrna. They pressed up the rivers, and on the Hemuts they 
founded Magnesia under .Mount Sipylus. All this, needless to say, 
was not done at once. It must have been a work of many years, and 
of successive c.vpcditions from the mother-country. 

The Achaean wave of emigration was succeeded by another wave, 
flowing mainly from the coasts of Attica and -Argolis, and new settle- 
ments were planted south of the elder Achaean settlements. The 
two-pronged peninsula between the Hcrmiis and Cayster rivers, with 
the off-lying isle of Chios, the valleys of the Cayster and Maeander, 
tvith Samos and the peninsula south of Mount Latmos, were studded 
with communities which came to form a group distinct from the older 
group in the north. Each group of settlements came to be called by 
a collective name. As the Achaeans were the most illustrious of the 
settlers in the north, one might expect to find the northern group 
known as Achaean. But it is not thus that names are given in^'^ ^ 
primitive times. A number of chics or settlements, which have no 
political union and arc merely associated together by belonging to 
the same race and spe.aking the same tongue, do not generally choose 
themselves a common name. It rather happens that when they get 
a common name it is given to them by strangers, who, looking from 
the outside, regard them as a group and do not think of the differ- 
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ences of which they are themselves more vividly conscious. And it 
constantly happens that the name of one member of the group is, by 
Some accident, picked out and applied to the whole. Thus it befell 
that the Aeolian and not the Achaean name was selected to designate 
the northern division of the Greek settlements in Asia ,• just as our 
own country came to be called not Saxony but England. Tlie The 
southern and larger group of colonies received the name of lavbnes /oa’M'V 
• — or lones, as they called themselves, when they lost the letter v. S>'o<'P- 
The lavones “ with flowing tunics,” who are mentioned in the Iliad 
in association with the Boeotians, icfers to the Athenians ; but the 
name itself, perhaps, is not Greek and was first given to the Greek 
■colonists on Asiatic soil. 

But it would probably be a mistake to regard these two groups DistincHon 
as well defined from the first. To begin with, it is possible that 9^ 
they overlapped chronologically. The latest of the Aeolian 
ments may have been founded subsequently to the earliest of the 
Ionian. In the second place, the original homes of the settlers 
overlapped. Though the Aeolian colonists mainly came flom the 
lands north of Mount Octa — apart from those who came from 
Aetolia — they included some settlers from the coasts of Boeotia and 
Euboea. Thus Cyme in Acolis derived its name from Euboean 
Cyme. And, on the other hand, though the Ionian colonies were 
chiefly derived from the coasts of Attica and Argolis — apart from 
some contingents from Crete and other places in the south — there 
were also some settlers from the north. Thirdly, the two groups 
ran into each other geographically, Pfaocaca, for example, which is 
geographically in Aeotis, standing on the promontoiy north of the 
Hermus river, was included in Ionia. Its name shows that some of 
the men who colonised it were Phocians. And some of the places 
in north Ionia — .Teos, for instance — had received Achaean settle- 
nients first, and were then re-settled by lonians. In Chios, which 
was afterwards fully in Ionia, a language of Aeolic complexion was 
once spoken. 

Of the foundation of the famous colonics of Ionia, of the order in loman 
which they were founded, and of the relations of the settlers with cohnha. 
the Lydian natives, we know as little as of the settlements of the 
Achaeans. Claromenac and Tcos arose on the north and south 
sides of the neck of the peninsula which runs out to meet Chios ; and 
Chios, 'on the east coast of her island, faces Erythrae on the main- 
land— Erythrae, “ the crimson,” so called fiom its purple fisheries, 
the resort of Tyrian traders. Lebedus and Colophon lie on the 
coast as it retires eastward from Teos to reacli the mouth of the 
Cayster ; .and there was founded Ephesus, the city of Artemis. By 
the streams of the Cayster was a plain called “ the Asian meadow,” 
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which tleauii) 111 some odd way bclecied to bestow a name upon one 
of the contrieiits of the earth. South of Ephesus and on the 
northern ^lopf ol Mount Mycale was the religious gathering-place of 
the loniii 5 , the temple of the Heliconian Poscicionj which, when 
once the I'lnmia bet .line consctous of themselves as a sort of nation 
and learned to gloi\ in their common name, served to foster a sense 
of unite among all their cities from Phocaca in the north to Miletus 
in the south, hamos faces Mount Mycale, and the worship of Hera, 
which w.is the religious feature of Samos, is thought to point to men 
of .-Argos as paiticipatois m its original foundation. South of Mycale 
the cities of Myus and Prienc were planted on the Maeander. Then 
the coast retires to skirt Mount Latinos and breaks forward again to 
form the promontoi y, at the northern point of which was Miletus 
With its once splendid liarbour. There was one great inland city, 
Magnesia on the Maeander, which must not be confused with the 
inland Aeolian city. Magnesia on the Hcrmiis. Though counted to 
Ionia, it was not of Ionian origin, for it was founded by the Magnetes 
of Thessaly. And settlers from Euboea and Boeotia took part in the 
colonisation of Ionia, as well as the lonians of Argolis and Attica. 
The old inhabitants — Leleges, Maeonians, Carians — probably ofiered 
no prolonged resistance to the invaders, and in some places, as the 
Carians for example at Miletus, they mixed with the Greek strangers. 

The colonists carried with them into the new Greece beyond the 
seas traditions of the old civilisation which in the mother country 
was being overwhelmed by ibe Dorian invaders ; and those traditions 
helped to produce the luxurious Ionian civilisation which meets us 
some centuries later when we come into the clearer light of recorded 
history. And they carried with them their minstrelsy, their lays of 
Troy, celebrating the deeds of .Achilles and Agamemnon and 
Odysseus. The heroic lays of Greece entered upon a new^ period iu 


r The following list will illustrate the Ionian colonisation. Phocaea Phocians ; 

Clazomenae— Cieonae and Phhus ; Samos— Argolis Chios— Euboea ; Erythrae 
—Boeotia and Euboea; Tcos (first, .\ehaeans from Thessaly) — Attica and 

Boeotia; Lebedos— Boeotia ; Colophon— Pjius pnMessenia)- Epliesui— Argolis. 

and rarious; Priene— Cadmeans and Arcadians; Myus— Attica ■ Miletus— 
.Attica. These twelve cities were called the Ionian dodecapolis The Itcst test of 
Ionian race was the celebration of the fe.ast of Apaturia - and the fact th.rt this 
feast w.as not held at Ephesus and Colophon shows that the Ionian element in 
these ernes w^ery small. The loman dialect embraces the idioms which were 
spoken m Euboea, the Cyciad islands, and the Ionian colonies. Euboean speech 
was much influenced hy neighbouring dialects (especiallv the Boeotian) : buT the 
l.anguage of the Cyclades is c ose enough to that of Ionia, one of the chief differ- 

Herodotus says feat there were 


four distinct sub-dialects in Ionia itself. He probably refersfe the'spe^h of the 


common people 


in the written langtf^n'wwe Mgnffi'Sint.”^ mseriptions goes, the local .differences 
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Ionia, wlicic a poet of supicine genius arose, and the first and Ihmcr 
greatest epic poem of the world was created. It was probably 
in the ninth centurj- that Homer composed the Iliad. Ilis 
famous name has the humble meaning of “hostage,” and we may 
fancy, if we cate, that the poet was cairicd off in his youth as a 
hostage in some loctd strife. Possibly he lived in rugged Chios, 
and he gives us a local touch when he describes the sun as rising 
over the sea. From him the Homcrid family of the bards of Chios 
were sprung. He took as his m.ain argument the wrath of Achilles 
leading up to the death of Hector, and wrought into his epic m.iny 
other episodes derived from the old lays on the theme of Iroy. 
Tradition made Homer the author of both the great epics, the 
Odyssey as well as the Iliad. \\ hether this is so or not, no 
great length of time need separate the composition of the two 


poems. . • • , 

^Inny critics tliink that the Iltod we have is not the ouginal 
Iliad of Homer, but that his poem was a much shorter work and 
was remoulded and expanded by succeeding poets in a way that 
was not entirely to its advantage. Similar views are held about 
the Odyssey. This is the “Homeric question,” and no agreement 
has yet been reached. In any case, even if the whole Iliad was not 
his work — and this has not been proved — Homer was the father 
of epic poetry, in the sense in which we distinguish an epic poem 
with a large argument from a short heroic lay. Ills work was 
thoroughly artificial— conscious art, .as the greatest poctiy always is ; 
and it is possible that he committed the Iliad to writing. ^ As he 
and his successors sang in Ionia, at the courts of Ionian pnnccs, he 
dealt freely with the dialect of the old Achaean poems, fhe //wrf 
was arrayed in Ionic dress, and ultim.ately became so identified with 
Ionia that the Achaean origin of the older poetry was forgotten. 
The transformation uas not, indeed, perfect, for sometimes the 
Ionian forms did not suit the metre, and Aeohan forms were used. 
But the change was accomplished with wonderful skill. It is 
probable that the Ionian poet .also did much to adapt the epic 
material which be used to the taste and moial ideas of .a more 
refined age. The Iliad is notably free from the features of crude 
savagery which generally mark the early literature of primitive 
peoples; only a few slight traces remain to show that there were 
in the background ugly and barbarous things over which a veil has 
been drawn. In other respects, the Ionian poets have faithfully 
preserved the atmosphere of the past ages of which they sung. 
They preserved' its manners, its environment, its geography. Only 


The Iliad 

tariUeri 

ilmen. 

fonieitty 

oI the 

Achaean 

epic. 


Expurga- 

tion. 


1 See below, p. 78- 
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Sen-e an occasional an.n lironism slips in, which in the olhcr'^’i'io consistent 
nmnten- picture can easily be cie'tcted. Unwittingly, for instance, the poet 
uonal ana- gf jjip 0<A r allows It to escape that he lived in the iron age, or 
chronisms ^ pioverh .is '‘the nieic gleam of iron lures a m.an to strife 

could not ha\c arisen until iron weapons had been long in use. Eu 
he is at p.iins to p^eseivc the weapons and gear and customs of the 
bionzc <i.,t 

ne Iliad Homer preserved the memory of the Trojan War as a great 
3 national national enterprise. i'hc Jliad was regarded as something of hi 
epic. greater significance th.m an Ionian poem ; it waS accepted as a 
national epic, and was, from the first, a powerful influence in pro- 
moting among the Greeks community of feeling and tendencies 
towards nation.it unity. The Odyssey, afilhated aS it was to the 
Trnim legend, bec.ame a national epic too; althoUgb the scene ot 
The Eju oae ihiid of the story is laid in fairyland, and it has not as .a whole 
Cycle, c. any national significance. And the interest awakened in Greece . 
750-600 gy (],g of the Tiojan w.ar iv.is displayed by the composition 

of a series of epic poems, dealing with those cvcats of the siege 
which happened both before and after the events described in the 
Iliad, and with the subsequent history of some of the Greek heroes. 
These poems were ascribed to various obscure authors ; * some of 
them passed under the name of Homer. Along w'ith the Iliad and 
Odystcy, they fonned a chronological series which came to be known 
as the Epic Cycle. 

New Doris The Ionic settlements did not complete the Greek colonisation 
in .-Isia of Asia Minor. The Dorian conquest of the e.astcrn Peloponnesus 
^vas followed by a Dorian e.xpansion beyond the se.ns and a colonisa- 
I The Leleges tion of the Asiatic coast, to the south of Ionia. The Carians had 
I confined spread over this region down to the border of Lyciu and had pressed 
I S- ^ho older inhabitants into the promontory which faces the island of 
1 promm" Calymna. Here the Leleges participated in the latest stages of the 
\ taiy. Aegean civilisation, as we know by the pottery and Other things which 

i Chamfer- have been discovered at Termera in chamber-tombs. These round 
' tombs at tombs, not hewn out of the earth, like the vaulted sepulchres of 
* . Mycenae, but built above ground, are found in many parts of the 

■Oau.lly- peninsula and remain as the most striking memorial of the Leleges. 

, cenaean." The bold promontories below Miletus, the islands of Cos and 
Rhodes were occupied by colonists from Argolis, Laconia, Corinth, 
and Crete. On the mainland Halicarnassus was the most import.ant 
Dorian settlement, but it was formed in concert with the Carian 
natives, and was half Carian. This new Doris eclipsed in fame, and 
shed a new lustre on the old Doris under Mount Oeta ; all the' 

' As 10 the last, see below, p, 117, 
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settlements were independent, but they kept alive their communion 
of interest and sentiment by the common worship of the Triopian 
Apollo, The Carians were a vigoious people. They impressed Cana. 
themselves upon their land, and soon men began to forget that it had 
not been always Caria. They took to the sea, and formed a maritime 
power of some strength, so that in later ages a tradition was abroad 
that there was once upon a time a Carian sea-supiemacy, though no 
one could mention anything that it had achieved. The Carians also 
claimed to have made contributions to the art of war by introducing 
shield-handles, and the crested helmet, and the emblazoning of 
shields — claims winch we cannot test. 

The Greek fringe of western Asia Minor was complete. It was 
impossible for Doris to creep round the corner and join hands with 
Pamphylia ; for the Lycians presented an insuperable barrier. The Lycia. 
Lycians were not a folk of Aryan speech, as a widely-spread error 
supposed them to have l)een ; their language is related to the Carian. 

Their proper name was Tririmili ; but the name Lycian seems to 
have been given them by others as well as by the Greeks who 
recognised in the chief Tremilian deity their own Apollo Lykios.i 
But, though Lycia was not colonised, the Aegean was now entirely 
within the Greek sphere, e.xcepting only its northern margin, where 
Greek enterprise in the future was to find a difficult field. It is im- 
portant to observe that the process by which Asiatic Greece was 
created differs in character from the Dorian invasion of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The settlements of Ionia and Doris are e.vamples of 
colonisation. Bands of settlers went forth from their homes to find 
new habitations for themselves, but they left a home-countrj’ behind 
them. The Dorian movements, on the other hand, partake of the 
character of a folk-wandering. The essential fact is that a whole 
people dispersed to seek new fields and pastures. For the paltry 
remnant which remained in the sec|uesiered nook beyond Parnassus 
could not be called the parent-people except by courtesy ; the people, 
as a whole, had gone elsewhere. 

Before the' completion of the Greek occupation of the western 
coast of Asia Minor, another migration left the shores of the Pelopon- 
nesus to seek a more distant home. Cyprus, an island whose 
geographical position marks it out to be contested between three 
continents, was now to receive European settlers. Throughout 
the bronze age it played an important part in supplying the AegCian 
countries with copper, and, it e.xported timber, but it did not begin 
to share in the advanced civilisation of the Aegean till the verj' 

' This fact need not exclude the view (now generally accepted) th.at the Luku, 
who appear as in'*aders of Kgypt in rei^s of Ramses 11. and Mernptan, 

Were Lycians. 
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The settlers in Cypnis spoke the Arcadian dialect, but this does Cyprhi 
not prove that their old homes were in Arcadia. Before the Dorians liialect, 
came and developed new dialects, the Arcadian speech with but 
slight variations seems to ha\c prevailed in the coast-lands as well 
as in the centre of the peninsula ; and some of the Cypriot Gieeks 
went forth from Laconi.i and Argohs.' Some sailed from Salamis Salamh. 
in the Attic bay and gave their name to Salamis in Cyprus. The 
colonists found already established a mode of linear writing, which Cy/rioi 
exhibits close resemblances to the Cretan systems and had probably syllabary, 
been imported with the rest of Aegean civilisation. This syllabic 
system was ill-adapted to cxpicss the Greek language ; but the 
colonists adapted it to their use. And, although nothing is clumsier 
than a Greek writing in the Cypriot character, yet the Greeks 
of Cyprus clung to it when the rest of their race had learned the use 
of a finer instrument. 


If we look back non upon the early history of the Greeks, we see chnno- 
that though we can establish a probable chronology, there is only a logy. 
single date which can lay claim to precision, and this concerns an 
event of minor importance —an Achaean raid on Egypt. For all 
the leading changes and movements we must be content with 
approximate limits -. — 


Greek-speaking peoples occupy Greece 
Crete leading power in Aegean . 

Advanced Aegean civilisation in Greece 
Fall of Cnossus ....•• 
Achaeans found principalities in Peloponnesus 
Achaeans join in raid on Egypt . 

Trojan war .... 

Thessalian conquest 
Boeotian conquest 
Beginnings of Achaean migration 

to Asia Minor^ 

Ionian colonisation in Asia Minor begins 
Dorian conquests in Peloponnesus and Crete 
FJorian colonisation in Asia Minor begins 
Greek colonisation of Cyprus 


3rd millennium. 
c. 2200-1400 B.C. 
from r. 1600 B.C. 
c. 1400 B.C. 
1300-1250 B.C. 
c. 1223 B.C. 
early in I2th century. 


towards end of 12th century. 


I ith century. 


' Paphos seems to have been an Arcadian, Lapathus a Laconian, and Curion 
an Argolic foundation. But doubtless each settlement was mi.\ed. Tradition 
connected the Cypriot Soli with Attica. 


DS 
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wherein the real power had passed elsewhere. Of the survival of 
monarchy in a limited form we have an example at Sparta ; of its 
survival as a mere magistracy we have an example at Athens.- And 
it should be observed that the functions of the monarch were already 
restricted by limits which could easily be contracted furtlicr. Though 
he was the supreme giver of dooms, there might be other heads of 
clans or tribes in the state who could give dooms and judgment as 


well as he. Though he was the chief piiest, there were other families 
than his to which cettam priesthoods were confined. He was there- 
fore not the sole fountain of justice or religion. 

There is a vivid scene in Homer which seems to have been painted Episode oj 


when kings were seeking to draw tighter the reins of the royal power. Jhersitts 
The poet, who is in sympathy with the kings, draws a comic and 
odious caricatutc of the “bold” carle with the gift of fluent speech, 


who criticises the conduct and policy of the kings. Such an episode 


could hardly have suggested itself m the old days before city-life had 
begun ; Thersites is assuicdly a product of the town. Odysseus, who 
rates and beats him, announces, in another part of the same scene, a 
maxim which has become as famous as Thersites himself; “The 


sovereignty of in.any is not good : let there be one sovereign, one 
king.” That is a maxim which would win applause for the minstrel 
in the banquet-halls of moiiarchs who were trying to carry through a 
policy of centralisation at the expense of the chiefs of the tribes. 

Where the monarchy was abolished, the government passed into Eiseif t/te 
the hands of those who had done away with it, the noble families of repuhlks. 


the state. The distinction of the nobles from the rest of the people 


is, as we have seen, an ultimate fact with which we have to start. 

When the nobles assume the government and become the rulers, an Euh of ikt 
aristocratic republic arises. Sometimes the power is won, not by nobles. 
the whole body of the noble clans, but by the clan to which the king 
belonged. This was the case at Corinth, where the royal family of 
the Bacchiads became the lulers. In most cases the aristocracy and 
the whole nobility coincided ; but in others, as at Corinth, the aristo- 
cracy was only a part of the nobility-, and the constitution was an 


oligarchy of the narrowest form. 

At tliis stage of society the men of the noble class were the nerve 
and sinew of the state. Birth was then the best general test of 


excellence that could be found, and the rule of the nobles was a true 
aristocracy, the government of the most excellent. They practised 
the craft of ruling ; they- weie trained in it, they- handed it down 
from father to son ; and though no great men arose— great men aie 
dangerous in an aristocracy^ — the government was conducted with 
knowledge and skill. Close aristocracies, like the Corinthian, were 
apt to become oppressive ; and, when the day- approached for aristo- 
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cracies m their turn to ^ive way to new constitutions, there were 
signs of g.'je.ous tiegeneiaiion. But on the whole the Greek re- 
publics ilouribhej in the aristocratic stage, and were guided with 
eminent ability 

The rise of the republics is about to take us into a new epoch of 
history : but it is important to note the continuity of the work which 
was to be done by the aristocracies with that w'hich was accomplished 
by the kings. The two great achievements of the aristocratic age 
are the planting of Greek cities in lands far beyond the limits of the 
Aegean sen, and the elaboration of political machinery. The first of 
these IS simply the continuation of the expansion of the Greeks 
aiound the Aegean itself. But the new movement of e.xpansion is 
distinguished, as we shall see, by certain peculiarities in its outward 
forms, — features which were chiefly due to the fact that city-life had 
7tc/s. i~ 3 ). been introduced before the colonisation began. The beginning of 
colonisation belonged to the age of transition from monarchy to 
republic ; it was systematically promoted by the aristocracies, and it 
a. Political took a systematic shape. The creation of political machinery carried 
arganisa- on the work of consolidation which the kings had begun when they 
gatliered together into cities the loose elements of their states. 
When royalty was abolished or put, as ive say, “ into commission, 
the ruling families of the republic bad to substitute magistracies 
tenable for limited periods, and had to determine how the magistrates 
were to be appointed, how their functions were to be circumscribed, 
how the provinces of authority were to be assigned. New machinery 
had to be created to replace that one of the three parts of the con- 
stitution which had disappeared. It may be added that under the 
aristocracies the idea of law began to take a clearer shape in men's 
minds, and the traditions which guided usage began to assume the 
form of laws. In the lays of Homer we hear only of the single dooms 
given by the kings or judges in pai ticular cases. At the close of the 
aristocratic period comes the age of the lawgivers, and the aristocracies 
had prepared the matciial which the lawgivers improved, qualified, 
and embodied in codes 


Ttca 
achietc- 
mcnis of 
arisfo- 
cracies : 

I. Colom- 
saiion {see 
leioxo, 
Chaf II, 


tian. 


Grenvih of 
*a:v. 


SfCT. lo. PHor.Nici.vN Intercourse with Greece 

The Greeks Mere destined to become a great seafaring people. 
But sea-trade was a business which it took them many ages to learn, 
after they had rimched the co.asts of the Aegean ; it was long before 

sea-kings of Crete For 
y .after the Trojan War the trade of the Aegean with 
the c.asl M-as p.irtly c.arried on by strangers. The men who took 
advamage of this opening tvcrc the traders of the city-states of Sidon 
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and Tyre on the Syrian coast, men of that Semitic stock to which 
Jew, Arab, and Assyrian alike belonged. These coast-landers, born 
merchants like the Jews, seem to have migrated to the shores of the 
Mediterranean from an older home on the shores of the Red Sea. 

The Greeks knew these bronzed Semitic traders by the same name, 
Phoenikes or “ red men,” which they had before applied to the Cretans. 

This led to some confusion m their traditions. We have seen how the 
Cretan Cadmus and Europa were transferred to Phoenicia in the legend. 

We have no warrant for speaking of a Plioenician sea-lordship in 
the Aegean. The evidence of the Homeric poems shows clearly that 
between the commercial enteiprise of the heroic age and the com- 
mercial enterprise of the later Giceks there was an interval of 
perhaps two hundred years or thereabouts, during which no Greek 
state possessed a sea -power strong enough to exclude foreign 
merchants from Greek seas, and trade was consequently shared by 
Greek and Tyrian merchants. It was not only Phoenician carriers 
who came to Greece ; the Greeks also sailed to Syria and Cyprus ; t 
and the Carians developed a considerable sea-power. We shall see 
in the next chapter how the men of Tyre and Sidon made a new i^o 
Phoenicia in the western Mediterranean ; but on the shores of the Phoenician 
Aegean they seem to have made no serious attempts, or at least to 
have succeeded in no attempts, to plant permanent settlements, 
except at Camints in Rhodes, and possibly in the island of Cythera. u-ading 
It may be that they had stations at the purple fisheries of Cos and stations. 
Nisyros and Erythrae and elsewhere ; it has been supposed that they 
were the first to tap the gold-mines of Siphnos and Thasos and 
even the silver-mines of Attica. It has been held that there tvere 
Phoenician settlements on the Isthmus of Corinth, under the 
Acropolis of Athens, and even at inland Thebes. There is no 
assurance or probability that such settlements were ever made. The 
Phoenicians, doubtless, had marts here and there on coast or island ; 
but there is no reason to think that Canaanites ever made homes foi 
themselves on Greek soil or introduced Semitic blood into the 
population of Greece. It was not here that the struggle was ^ to ^ be 
fought out between Baal and Zeus. Their ships were ever winding 
in and out of the Aegean isles from south to north, bearing fair 
naperies from Sywia, fine-wrought bowls and cups from the workshops 
of Sidonian and Cypriot silvei smiths, and all manner of luxuries and 
ornaments ; and this constant commercial intercourse lasting for two 
centuries is amply sufficient to account for all^ the influence that 
Phoenicia exerted upon Greece. In the worship of Aphrodite and 

» The predominance of Sidon .seems to have ceased atout the leml. «nmry ; 
the date is uncertain. Then tlicre vas a sliort period m which the Phihs.mes 
wlio overthrew Sidon were dominant ; and then the period of Tjtc s power began. 
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MeiUan i >. i- 

\ i ] Q c j ^ e 
bn^kt-'t 'I ' r 
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b)r!^, n _e Li 1 
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ac s c the influence of the cult of Sj'riait 
1 to suppo'-e that the Phoenician god 

lilt letk in\thoIogy as Jlelicertes, but he 
iiii.it p'lavcs with the Greek god Heracles. The 
f ihiDa drnen with the thriiing cities of Ionia, 
a" a,', opted the Ionian name, and diffused it m 
Li 1 dc' ..nation of all the Greeks 
were of '•light concern compared with one inestim- 
able seriue wliien the Phoenicians rendered to Hellas and therebj to 
Europe The . g a\ e the C irecks the most useful Instrument of civilisa- 
tion, alphabi 'u « rUing It was perhaps at the beginning of the ninth 
centun, iiardb later, that the Phoenician alphabet was moulded to 
:o/i the needs of the Greek language. In this adaptation the Greeks 
sbo'ied tbtir genius The alphabet of the Phoenicians and 
Semitic brethren is .an alphabet of consonants ; the Greeks added 
the \ ow eU They took some of the consonantal symbols for which 
their own language had no corresponding sounds, and used thc=e 
superfluous signs to represent the vowels. Several alphabets, differ- 
mg m certain details, were diffused in various parts of the Hellenic 
world, but they all agree in the main points, and we may suppose 
that the original idea was worked out in Ionia. In Ionia, at ah 
events, writing was introduced at an early period, and was perhaps 
used by poets of the ninth centurjc Perhaps the earliest example 
of a Greek w riling that we possess is on an Attic jar of the seventh 
centuiy ; it says the jar shall be the prize of the dancer who dances 
more gaily than all others.* But the lack of early inscriptions is 
what we should expect The new art was used for ordinary and 
literary purposes long before it was emplojed for official records. 
It was the great gift which the Semites gave to Europe. 


Sect. it. Greek Reconstruction- of Early' Greek 
History 

\Ve must now see what the Greeks thought of their own early 
histor>'. .Their construction of It, though founded on legendarj’ 
tradition and framed without much historical sense, has considerable 
importance, since their ideas about the past affected their views of 
the present. Their belief in their legendary' past was thoroughly 
practical ; mythic events were often the basis of diplomatic transac- 
tions ; claims to territor)- might be founded on the supposed conquests 
or doraralons of ancient heroes of divine birth.= 

* 5r ctr ipxiyrTCr varray nraYuhoTa ralttt 
, Tof»7]ro fui> (?} 

- Crete has ilJusirated tliR from our own history. The belief in the descen 
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At first, before the growth of historical curiosity, the chief motive Getie- 
for investigating lltc past nas ilte desire of noble families to derive 
their origin from a god. hot this purpose they sought to connect 
their pedigrees with heroic ancestois, especially with Heracles or 
with the warriors who had fought at Troy. The 7'rojan war was, 
with some reason, regaidcd as a national enterprise ; and Heracles — 
who seems originally to have been specially associated with Argolis 
— was looked on as a national hero. The consequence was that 
the Greeks framed their history on genealogies and detennined their 
chronology by generations, reckoning thiec generations to a bundled 
years. The later Homeric poets must have contributed a great deal Pods of Hit 
to the fixing of the mutual relations of legendary events ; but it was Gych, 
the poets of the school of Hesiod in the eighth century who did f/esiodic 
most to reduce to a historical system the legends of the lieroic age. sdioot. 
Their poems are lost, but they were worked up into still more 
complete and elaborate schemes by the prose logographers or “story- The logo- 
writers ” of the sixth and fifth centuries, of whom perhaps the most srnfhers. 
influential were Hecataeus of Miletus and Acusilaus of Argos. The 
original works of the logographers have also perished, but their 
teaching has come down to us fully enough in the works of later 
compilers and commentators. 

In the first place, it had to be determined hotv the various Classijca- 
branches of the Greek race were related. As soon ns the Greeks “f 
came to be called by the common name of Hellenes, t they derived (jieiitace, 
their whole stock from an eponymous ancestor, Hellen, who lived in 
Thessaly.2 They had then to account for its distribution into a number 
of different branches. In Greece pioper they might hai'e seaiched 
long, among the various folks speaking various idioms, for some 
principle of classification which should determine the nearer and 
further degrees of kinship between the divisions of the lace, and 
establish two or three original branches to which every community 
could trace itself hack. But when they looked over to the eastern 
Greece on the farther side of the Aegean, they saw, as it were, 
a reflection of themselves, their own children divided into three 
homogeneous groups — Aeolians, lonians, and Dorians. This gave 
a simple classification ; three families sprung from Aeolus, Ion, and 
Dorus, who must evidently have been the sons of Hellen. But there 
was one difficulty. Homer’s Achaeans had still to be accounted for ; 

of the kings of England from Bratc the Trojan w.as still robust in the seventeenth 
century. It Bgured in a state docnmenl dr.aun up in A.D. 1301 to uphold the 
rights of the English croum in the dispute with Scotland. 

* See below, p. tod. 

“ Hellen and his sons were placed in Thessaly bec.ansc the Hellenes of Homer 
lived in Thessalian regions. Hellen was variously represented as the son of Zeus 
and the son of Deucalion (who was the son of Prometheus and Pandora). 
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ill 1 i’ ' r ) <t! <o Acolians, or lonians, or Dorians, none 

, ( V 1, L,\ 1, 1 I Accordingly it was arranged that 

H j I- ii-' -Lt’olus, Dorus, and Xuthus ; and Ion and 

^ » on- oi Xuthus.' It was easy enough then, by 

t,e 1 if'd Unguage, to fit the ethnography of Greece 

1-. and the manifold dialects were forced under 


'htt c 1 II 1 l\ I'-.oll'' 

I .. 1. 5, v.at e\ent!) on which everything tumed and to which 

. 11^ wtie lelated were the Trojan war and the Dorian 
uni, .!_' iht Peloponnesus A most curious version of the Dorian 
'( 1 |Un^i w 1-, Ln\ ented in Argos and won its way into general 
'jehif, t is a striking illustration of the motives and methods oi 
the Greeks m reconstructing their past. The Temenids, the royal 
fuiiK 111 Yigos, domed themselves from Aegimius, to whom the 
fouinla* on of the Dorian institutions was ascribed. But as the fame 
uid gloiy of Heracles wa\ed great, the Temenids desired to connect 
tticmsehes with him. The problem was solved with wonderful skill- 
The eponjmous ancestors of the three Dorian tribes, Hyllus, 
Pamphylus, and Dyman, were naturally regarded as the sons of 
Aegimius. According to the new storj’ Hyllus was really the son of 
Heracles. It W'as said that Heracles fought against the Lapiths for 
Aegimius who was Dorian king in Thessaly, and that he received a 
third of the kingdom as a reward for his valiant service. On his 
death his children were protected by Aegimius, who adopted Hyllus, 
and confirmed him in the possession of his fathePs third. The sons 
of Hyllus failed in their attempts to recover the possessions of 
Heracles in the Peloponnesus ; the achievement was reserved for his 
great-grandchildren, Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus. With 
a Dorian host they crossed from Naupactus, under the guidance 
of a one-eyed Aetoliaii man named Oxylus, and conquered all the 
Peloponnesus except Arcadia. They gave Elis to Oxylus for his 
pains. Those of the Achaean inhabitants of the peninsula, who did 
not migrate beyond the sea, retreated to the northern coast-land— 
the historical Achaex The other three parts of the Peloponnesus 
fell by lot to the three brothers, Messenia to Cresphontes, Laconia to 
Aristodemus, and Argos to Temenus. An explanation w-as added 
how there were two royal houses at Spann. Aristodemus died 
prematurely, and Laconia was divided between his twin son: 
Eurysthenes and Procles.^ 


' Tlie niolnc for m,-,k.ni; Ion and Achneus brothers mav base been the beb 
llial in consequence of the I^nan imas.on Aebaeans and' lonians h.ad togelh. 
left the Peloponnesus nnd colonised x\sia Minor 

= =>"'> P=''-'ly ionised 

vx if , ‘''Sisand Kuopon, Ibe ancestors of the royal families, ti 
..ids and Lurypoiuids. were made sons of Eurysthenes and Procl'es. 
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Thus the Dorian invasion was justified as a recovery of usurped 
rights ; and the royal houses of Argos and Sparta renounced their 
Dorian origin and connected themselves by blood with Heracles, who 
was associated with the pre-Donan lords of Argolis. 

Every place in Greece had its own local legends, which grew up 
quite independently. Sometimes they were adapted and modified to 
suit the legendary scheme of the poets and “ stoiy’- writers ” ; but 
often they lived on, unscrupulously accepted notwithstanding all 
incompatibilities. In several cases we find in the poems of Homer 
and Hesiod legends which are inconsistent with those which became 
currently accepted. Thus Cadmus was the founder of Thebes 
according to the current legend ; but in the Odyssey, Thebes is built 
by Amphion and Zethus. The origin of Corinth was traced on 
one hand to Ephyre, daughter of Ocean ; on the other to Sisyphus, 
the son of Aeolus. Tlic received genealogy of pre-Dorian Argos had 
no connexion with Hellen and Ins sons. Argos derived its origin 
from Inachus— a personification of the stream of Inachus which flows 
by the town — who, like most rivers, was regarded as a son of 
Ocean ; Argos was his great-grandson ; lo, from whom the Danaoi 
were descended, was his daughter. Thus it emerges that the pre- 
Dorian Argives were not Hellenes, for they were not derived from 
Hellen. If the legend had been true to history they should have 
been traced from Ion, as there was probably a large Ionian element 
iu Argolis. 

But for most of the Greeks conne.vions with Hellen and his sons The _ 
were manufactured. It was to Aeolus that most descents were Aeoltds, 
traced. Fie had seven sons and five daughters, and it was not 
difficult to work out more or less plausible connexions. Aetolian 
legends fastened themselves on to his daughter Calyce. His son 
Sisyphus founded Corinth. The Thessalian Iteroes, Admetus and 
Jason, were derived from another son, Cretheus. Perhaps the most The 
interesting instance is the genealogy which was established for the 
Codrid families of Miletus and other cities of Ionia. They traced 
up their lineage to Poseidon and at the same time derived themselves 
from Hellen. The story was that Salmoneus, son of Aeolus, had a 
daughter who bore to Poseidon twin sons, Pelias and Neleus. As 
Pelias won the Thessalian kingdom of lolcus, Neleus went forth from 
file land and founded a kingdom for himself at Pylus in the south- 
west of the Peloponnesus. He was succeeded by Nestor, who m his 
old age bore a part in the Trojan rvar. Nestor’s fourth successor 
Melanthus was ruler of Pylus when the Dorians came down into the 
Peloponnesus, and he retreated before their atta^ to Athens, where 
he became king .and was the father of Codrus.^ Then Neleus, a son 
of Codrus, led the Ionian migration to Asia Minor. Thus a number (Aeolic). 
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of dilt'ereal liaduion' "..u wum^lit into a narniluc, which, originating 
in loni.i, w.iD .iLLO'u vl 111 Auit.i and influenced the ideas of the 
Alneinans aho u i ] ut of ihcir oun eaily history. 

The Grik-, welo not content that their legends should he 
contined to t|io lan^c of their own country and their own race; and, 
in cui.oiR >oiU, Rt lutii that e\cUisitc piide Mhich drew a hatd .and 
f.Rt li 1 C li .uMi i.ietk and barbarian, they brought their ancestors 
and their in, Ills into connexion with foreign lands. Thus the myth 
ot lo m idc till' Danaoi of Argos cousins of the Egyptians. By her 
.unoir with /'eu'., lo became the grandmother of Danaus and 
Aeg) ptu-,, the eponymous ancestors of the tiro peoples. Cadmus, the 
nanie-Mie of the Cadmeians of Thebes, was icprcsented as a 
Phoenician, who went forth from his own land in quest of his sister 
Europa .ind settled in Boeotia. The talc which gamed widest belief 
made Pelopa son of the Phiygian Tantalus, king of Sipylus, whence 
be migrated to the Peloponnesus and founded the royal line of Argos, 
from which Agamemnon was sprung. A Corinthian legend brought 
the early history of Corinth into connexion with Colchis, representing 
Aeetes, offspring of the Sun, as the first Coiinthian king, and his 
daughter Iticdea as heiress to the land. The true home of the 
Greeks before they won dominion in Greece had passed clean out of 
their remembrance, and they looked to the e.ast, not to the nortlt, as 
the quarter from which some of their anccstois had migrated. 

Of the legends which won sincere credence among the Greeks, 
and assumed as we may say a national significance, none is more 
curious or more obscure in its origin th.an than of tbe Amazons. A 
folk of warrior women, strong and brave, living apart from men, 
were conceived to have dwelt in Asia in the heroic age, and proved 
themselves wmrthy foes of the Greek heroes. An obvious etymology 
of their name, “ breastless,” suggested tlie belief that they used to 
burn off the right breast that they might the better draw the bOW. 
Jn Vu Iliad In the Iliad Priam tells how he fought against their army in Phrygia ; 
(iu.i86i:«,/and one of the perilous tasks which are set to Bellerophon is to 
VI. 15= !• ntarch against the Amazons. In a later Homeric poem, the Amazon 
Penthesilea appears as a dreaded adversary of the Greeks at Troy. 
To win the girdle of the Amazon queen was one of the labours of 
Heracles. All these adventures happened in Asia hlinor ; and, 
though this fenmle folk w'as located in various places its original and 
proper home w.as ultimately placed on the river Themodon near the 

Amazons attacked Greece itself- 


Ixgtnd 
of the , 
Afftasans. 


152 

In the 
Aetliiopis. 


Amazon 


Greek colony of Amisus. 

0/ It was told that Theseus carried off their queen Antiope,''ard''so"they 
came and invaded Attica. There was a terrible battle in the town 
of Athens, and the invaders were defe.ated after .a lone struggle. At 
the feast of Theseus the Athenians used to sacrifice to the Amazons ; 
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thrrc was a buililing called die Anw/onei<in in ihe wcbiein quarter of 
the city ; and tlie cinsode was belies cd b> sucb men as Isocrates and 
Plato to be as truly an bistoucal fact as the Trojan war itself. The 
b.attles of Greeks svitb Ama/ons were a f.ivouiite subj’ecl of Grecian 
sculptors ; and, like tbc Trojan war and the adsenture of the golden 
fleece, the Amazon story fmeil into the conception of .an ancient and 
king .strife between Greece and .Asia. 

The details of the famous legends— the labouis of Heracles, the 
Trojan w.ar, the toyage of the Argonauts, the tale of Cadmus, the 
life of Oedipus, the two sieges of Thebes by the Argive Adrastus, and 
all the other familiar stories— belong to mythology and lie beyond 
tiur present scope. Hut we base to realise that the later Giceks 
believed them and discussed them as sober history, and that many 
of them had a genuine Insioiical basis, howceer slender. 'Ihe story 
of the Trojan war has more historical matter in it than any other ; 
but we have seen that the .Argonauitc legend and the talc of Cadmus 
contain dim memories of actual ccenis. It is quite probable that 
the heroic age witnessed ruahy and war between Thebes and Argos. 

Two powerful generating foiccs of these historic myths had been 
the custom of families and cities to trace their origin to a god, and 
the instinct of the Greeks to personify places, especially towns, rivers, 
and springs. Then, when men began both to become keenly 
conscious of a community of race and language, and to speculate 
apon the p.ast, attempts were naturally made to bring the \arious 
niyilis of Greece into harmony ; since they w’cre true, they must 
ke reconciled. Ultimately they were reduced into chronological 
systems, which were based upon genealogical reckonings by genera- 
tions. Hecatacus of Miletus counted a generation as forty years ; 
but it was more usual to reckon thice generations to a hundred 
years. According to the scheme which finally won the widest 
acceptance, Troy was taken in 1184 n.C., and the Horlans invaded 
the Peloponnesus under the leadership of the Hcraclids in 1104 n.c., 
and both these dates accord more closely than one might expect, 
considering the method by which they were obtained, with the 
general probabilities of the case. 


Leading Dates according to the System oe Eratosthenes 
(c. 220 n.c.) 


Cadmus . 

Pelops . . 

Heracles 

Argonauts 

Seven against Thebes 
Fall of Troy . 


R.C. 1313 

1283 

„ 1261-1209 
1225 
» I2t3 

„ 1184 
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Afiilu niigranon J 

Return of Hcraclidae . . ,,1104 

Death of Codrus . . . „ 1044 

Ionic migration . . ,, 1044 

Lycurgus at Sparta . . „ 8S5 
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where a new c\iy-?tatc, pr.uccted by the same gods, was to spring tip, 
always soaied a rc'“iinciliat.on The emigrants took fire from the 
public hearth i.f their citv to Sight the fire on that of their new home. 
Intercourse hi 'uten colonicr. and ilic mother-country was specially 
kept up at >hi gic.it rcli...ious festnals of the ye.ar, and various marks 
of filial respect were s'lown b\ the daughter to the mother. When, 
as fretiucmb befell, the colony determined herself in turn to throw off 
a new sliimt, it w as the recognised custom that she should seek the 
odis/ or loader of the colonists from the mother-city. Thus the 
hlegarian colony, BtraiUitim, when it founded its own colony, Mesem- 
bria, must have sought an occist from Mcgara. The political import- 
ance of colonisation was sanctified by religion, and it was a necessary 
forni.ihty, whencier a settlement was to be made, to ask the approba- 
tion of the Delphic god. The most ancient oracular god of Greece 
was Zeus of Dodona. The Sclli, his priests and “interpreters,” are 
mentioned m the Jltiiii; and in the Odyssey Dodona appears as a 
place to which a king of the west might go to ask the will of Zeus 
“ from the lofty oak," wherein the god was conceived to dwell. But 
the oak-shrine in the highlands of Epirus was too remote to become 
the chief oracle of Greece, and the central position of Delphi enabled 
the astute priests of the Pythian Apollo ^ to exalt the authority of 
their god as a true prophet to the supreme place in the Greek world. 
There were other oracular deities who foretold the future ; there was, 
not far off, Trophomus at Boeotian Lcbadca; there was Amphiaraus 
in the land of the Graes, not yet Boeotian. But none of these ever 
became even a rival of the Delphian Apollo, who by the seventh 
centurj’ at least had won the position of adviser to Grcece.- 
Ccnsc'ious- It is worthy of notice that colonisation tended to promote n 
it peoples, and it did so in two ways. 

promote'diy ?>' diffusion of their race on the fringe of barbarous lands, 

donisa- it brought home to them more fully the contrast between Greek and 
barbarian, and, by consequence, the community of the Greeks. The 
dwellers in Asia Minor, neighbours of not-Greek peoples, 
'A non- naturally impressed with their own unityin a way which was 

strange to dwellers in Boeotia or Attica, who were surrounded on all 
sides by Greeks and were therefore alive chiefly to local differences. 
^ ith the di^ffusion of their sons over various parts of the world, the 
stronger sense of unity. In the second 
- «• place, colomsanon led to the association of Greeks of different cities. 
An oecist who decided to organise a party of colonists could not 
always find m Ins own city a sufficient number of men willing to take 

Ddpkic oracle is also mentioned in the Odyssey, for instance in 
» The influence of the orade is another question. See below, p. i6i. 
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p.irl sH tilt* cntf'rpnM*. Hf tfii-rffiirc riiiisted ritnir.iiic'; frotts oiiicr 
riiici ; and thu'tinant'i'fiimif t nttv j'»in( and romaiiicd 

a jnixitifc of ntiii'iiH' of Viiri(ni-« nasinnaiiiy. Tliis feature nan mil 
mdeed confined to tlie later epoch of coloni-iaijon ; it i.s oik: of ihc 
fete farts aimut the earlier ^ettlcinents on tlif Asiatic coa'.t of niiicli 
wc can he certain. 

-St.cr. 2. Coi.o.s'iirs ox tiii; Co.tci? ok tiij; l-it'.sixf, I’KOfoxTis, 

Axn XoitTii Ami-\x 

The voyage of the Argoiwuts in cjtic-sl of the golth-n tleccc (•.oni- 
inenior-UCs in a rteliglitful legend the meniorahle tl.iy on tvhirh tlierk 
sailor.s for the first time hurst into the tsater.'. of the h'uxine .Sea. 
Accustomed to the island str.rits and shoit tlistann-s of the Aege.nn, 
they fnnciwi that when they h.id p.assed the Bosjihnriis they were 
embarking on a luiundlcss ocean, and they railed it the “ I.iain,’* 
I'ontos, Kven when they had circumnavignted its .shores it might T).r !' 
still seem hour.dicss, for they knew not where the gre.it rivers, the 
Ister, the Tanais, the Danapri®, might lead. The little prcliinimiry 
sea into which the Hellespont widens, to contract .again into the 
narrow passage of the ISosphoiais, was .a])propriateIy named the 
“vestibule of the I’ontus'’ — I'ro/’cntis. Full of crcck.s and recesses. Z’/v/.w 
it is happily tlescribed by Enripidcs as the “ bayed wnlcr-key of the 
boundless .'jca.” The I'ontus was a treacherous field for the barf|«cs 
of even e.\poricnced mariners, and it was 'upposed to h.ave received 
for this reason its name '■ F.uxine," or Hospitable, in .accoidancc with 
a habit of the Greeks to ‘■eck to propitiate adverse powets by pleasant 
nnmo.s.’ it was when tlic compass of the Eiixine was still unknown, 
and men were beginning .shyly to explore its coasts, that the talc of 
(he wanderings of Odysseus look form. He was imagined to 
sailed from Troy into tlic Ponlus, and, after having been driven about 
in its w.ater.s, to have ,at l.ast re.achcd Itli.ica by an overland journey 
through 'I’hracc and Ejiirus. In the Otfyssrv, .ns we have it now, 
compounded of many dificrent legends ami poems, this is disguised ; 
the island of Circe has been removed to the far west, and tlic 
scene of the Descent to the Undcnvorld translated to the Atlantic 
Occ.nn. But Circe, the daughter of the Sun, and sister of King 
Acetes svho possc.ssc<l the golden fleece, belongs to the seas of 
Colchis ; and the world of shades beyond the Cimmerians is to be 
sought near the Cimmerian Bosphorus, The mention of Sicily in 
some of the later parts of the poem, and the part played by Ithaca, 
which, with the other islands of the Ionian Sea, l.ay on the ro.ad to 
the western Mediterranean, reflect (he beginning of the expansion of 

’ But this explanation is by no means certain. 
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Greece in tiint direction. Rut the original wanderings of Odysseus 
were connected, not with the west, but with the exploration of the 
Euxinc. 

A. mist of obscurity hangs about the beginnings of the first Greek 
cities which arose on the Pontic shores. Here -Miletus was the 
pioneer. Merchants carrv-ing the stuffs nhah ucre manufactured 
from the wool of Milesian sheep ni.ay li.uc established trading-stations 
along the southern coast. Flax from Colchis, steel and silver, slaves 
were among the chief products which their wool bought. But the 
work of colonisation beyond the gate of the Bosphorus can hardly have 
fullv begun until the gate itself was secured b\ the enterprise of 
Megara, which sent out men, m the lir-t part of the seventh century, 
to found the towns of Ch.dcedon and B\/.intium. Byzantium could 
command the trade of the Bl.u k Se.i, but the great commercial and 
political importance ot her suu.vtion was not fully appreciated until a 
thousand years had pi-scd, when she became the rival and successor 
of Rome and took, in honour of her second founder, the name Con- 
stantinople. 'I Ills IS the first appearance of the little state of Megara 
in Greek history ; and none of her contemporaries took a step that 
was destined to lead to greater things than the settlement on the 
Clvalcedon; Bosphorus. The story was that Chalccdon was founded first, before 
the Megarians perceived the striking advantages of the opposite 
shore, and the Delphic oracle, which they consulted as a matter 
of course, chid them as “blind men.” Westward from Byzantium 
Selyrobria ; they also founded Selymbria, on the north coast of the Propontis : 
lleraclea. ’eastward they established “Hcraclea in Pontus,” on the coast of 
Bithynia. 

The enterprise of the Megarians stimulated Miletus, and she 
determined to anticipate others in seizing the best sites on the Pontic 
shore. At the most northerly point of the southern coast a strait- 
necked cape forms two natural harbours, an attractive site for 
settlers, and here the Milesians planted the city Sinope.' Farther 
east, half-w'ay to that extreme eastern point of the sea where the 
Pliasis flows out at the foot of Mount Caucasus, arose another Mile- 
Trebirond; sian colony, Tmpezus. At the Bosphorus the Milesians had been 
anticipated by Megara, but they partly made up for this by "planting 
Abydos on the Hellespont opposite Sestos. and they also seized a 
jutting promontory on the south coast of the Propontis where a 
narrow neck, as at Sinope, forms two harbours. The tow 
Gyzicus. named Cyzicus,' and the peninsula was afterwards transformed into 

5 This city claimed to date from the eighth centurr to hix } 
in the in''asion of the Cimmerians, and to hate risen ap-im swept away 

is UigUly improbable^ that any of the Pontic citieswere setenih ; but it 

Bosphorus and Propontis. 'ue towns of the 
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an island ; the tunny-fish on the coins of the city sho'vs avhat was one 
of the chief articles of hei trade. Lampsacus, at the northern end 
of the Hellespont, once a Phoemcian factory, was colonised by 
another Ionian citj , Phocaea, about the same time, and the .vinged 
sea-horse on Lampsacene coins speaks of naval enterprise which led 
afterwards to wealth and prosperity. The foundation of Parion was 
due to a joint undertaking of Miletus and Erythrae ; and Clazomenae 
joined Miletus in planting Cardia at the neck of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, in the important position of an advance fort against Thrace. 
On the southern side of the Hellespont the lands of the Scamander 
invited the Greeks of Lesbos, and a number of small .i^eolian settle- 
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ments arose. 

Greek settlements also sprang up in the more remote parts of the 
Eu\ine. Dioscurias and Phasis were founded in the far east, in the 
fabled land of Colchis. On the Tauric Chersonesus or “ peninsula ” 
(now the Crimea), Panticapaeum was founded over against Phana- 
gona at the entrance to the Maeotic lake, and Tanais at the mouth 
of the like-named river. Heraelea, or Chersonesus, on the western 
side of the peninsula, was destined to preseiwe the municipal forms of 
an old Greek. city for more than a thousand years. Olbia at the 
mouth of the Dnieper, Odessus, Istrus, Mesembria were only some of 
the Greek settlements which complete the circuit of the Black Sea. 
This sea and the Propontis were the special domain of the sea- 
ironAijs 2°'! Achilles, whose fame grew greater by his association as a hero 
Achillfs in with the legend of Troy. He was worshipped along the coasts as 
ikc Ptmtm. “lord of the Pontus” ; and in Leuce, the “shining island” near the 
Danube’s mouth, the lonely island where no man dwelled, he had 
a temple, and the birds of the sea were said to 
be its warders. 

If Miletus and Megara took the most promi- 
nent part in c.vtending the borders of the Greek 
world eastward of the Hellespont, the north- 
western comer of the Aegean was the special 
domain of Euboea. The barren islands of 
Sciathus and Pcparcthus were the bridge from 
Euboea to the coast of Macedonia, which, 
Kwly com of between the rivers Axius and Strymon, runs out 
tiding r Mar three-pronged promontory. Here 

[legend-. 11], Chalets planted so many towns that the whole 

promontory was named ChMcidice. Some of 
the chief cities, however, were founded by other states notably 
Corinthian Potidaea on the most westerly of the three prongs, which 
"“j. “pd Pallene. Silhonia was the central prong, and Acte, 
ending m Mount Athos, the eastern. Some of the colonies on 
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I'.'ilicnc werr f<n!Rik‘d by Er«nn, .nnrt ilin'c tiortb of Act*' by Andios, 
wlikls v.ns lieprndpiit nil Kretria. Hcijco up may rpj:ar(i Jhti 
of cities a^ Ktihoe.m, ihmi^'h wc cannot regard h as Chaicidiaii, 

On the Kvo. itiic of ihf 'Khcnnaic Hay, two Iviibocan coionics were Py-In-i am! 
planted, iVcSna and Methone, on Macedonian soil. ^^fi!Io:ie. 

S).cr. 3. CoJo.vj.'.v jx •{);?., WrsrKKS Mr.im mat . wkas 

The carlie-'t mention of Si< ilian and Indian regions in liteiaturc 
is to be found in some later (i.t\<'agcs of the Oifyssrf, uhieli shmiid 
fierhaps Ilf; referred to the eighth century. There uc meet with the 
Siccls, and with the siand of hic.tiiu ; uhilc Teiiicsa, where Greek 
traders coatd buy Tiisian copper, has the distinction of being the first 
Itali.an place incnttnncd liy name in ;i literary rcrord. By the end 
of the seventh century (.reek st.ites stood thick on the cast coast of 
Sicily .and rotind tlic swecji of the T.irentinc Gulf. These colonies 
ftatumlly fall into three groups : 

(t) The I'inhiK’an, winch were Iwih in Sicily and in Italy. 

(a) The .Ath.ac.in, which were .altogether on Italian sod, 

(3) The Don.an, which were, with few' exceptions, in Sicily. 

The chronology is iinieriain, and we c.annot say whether the 
island or the tnatnl.nul was first colonised. 

The oldest stones of the adventures of Odysseus were laid, as \vc Odjnrusin 
have seen, in tiie half-explored regions of the Black .Sea. Nothing ('''■•»'• 
shows more impressively the life of this poetry, .and the power it had 
won over the heart.s of the Creek folks, than the fact that when the 
navig.aiion of the Italian and Sicilian seas began, these adventures 
were transferred from the cast to the west ; and in the further growth 
of tills cycle fif pocin.s .a new mythical geography was adopted. At 
a time when the Greeks knew- .so little of Italy that the soutlicm pro- 
montories e.outd be designated as “ s.acreci isl.ands,” * tiie straits of 
.Mcss.an.a were identified w-ith Scyll.a and Ch.aryJjdis, Lip.ar.a heesrne 
the i.slanti of Aeolus, the home of the Cyclopes was found in the.ficiy 
mount of Aetna. Then Schcria, the isle of the I’hacaci.ans, w-as 
fancied to be Corcyra ; an entrance to the undcr-world was placed at 
Cumae ; and the rocks of the Sirens were sought near Sorrento. And 
not only did the first glimpses of western geography affect the trans- 
mutation of the Ot/j'stO' its shape, but the Odj'ssry re.actcd 
on the geogr.aph)' of the west. Tliat tlic promontory of Circei in 
Latin territory bears the name of the sorceress of Colchis, is an 
evidence of the. spell of Homeric song. Odysseus was not tlie only 
hero who w.-is borne westward with Greek ships in the eighth century. 

Cretan Minos and Daedalus, for example, had links with Sicily. 

( Tile expression is presen ed in the Catalogue of the I lesiodic Tlieogony. 
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Above nil, the earliest natigAtion of the westcrit seas tvas ascribed 
to Heracles, who feAv hcd the limits of the land of the setting sun, 
and stood on the h dge of the norUi loohing out upon the stream 
of Oceann^ From him the opposite cliffs which form the gate of 
the Mcdiurr.moati nere tailed the I'lllars of Heracles. 

EaBor.^us- The carhcxt iolon\ founded by tlieck sailors in the western seas 
-.or.os-ms: was said to ha\c been Cyme on the coast of Campania. Tradition 
assigned to it an origin before looo ti.C.. a date wbicb modem 
Hs dcU. criticism has called m question. But even if we place its origin 
much later, the tiadition that \t was the carhcst Greek city founded 
in the middle peninsula of the Mcdilerranc.tn may possibly be 
true. It w.vs ,vt all events one of the oldest, and it had an unique 


FouKders. position. Ch.alcis, Eretri.t, .and Cyme a town on the eastern coast 
of Euboea, uhich .it that time had some eminence but afterwards 
sank into the obscurity of a vtUage, joined together, and enlisted for 
their expedition some Gracans who dwelled on the opposite main- 
land in the neighbourhood of Tanagra. The colonisers settled first 
on the island of Pilhecusac, and soon succeeded in establishing 
themselves on a rocky height which rises above the sea just where 
the Italian coast is about to turn sharply eastward to encircle the bay 
Stu. of Naples. The site was happily chosen. It was a strong post, and 
tltough there was no harbour, the strangers could haul up their ships 
on a stretch of sand below. Subsequently they occupied the harbour 
Dicnc- which was just inside the promontory, and established there the town 

archie. of Dicaearchia, which afterwards became Puteoli ; farther east they 

Neapolis. founded Naples, “ the new city.” 

The people in whose midst this outpost of Greek civilisation whs 


planted were the Opicans, one of the chief branches of the Italic 
[mfor/ance race. The colonists were eminently successful in their intercourse 
v/ Cyme in ,vith the natives ; and the solitary position of Cvmc in these rccions 

P.7drofifafi ^ ^ ^ . I-** « o 


European 

history. 


Italian 
, alphabet. 


— for no Greek settlement could be made northward on account of 
the great Etruscan power, and there was no rival southward until the 
later plantation of Posidonia— made her influence both wide and 
noiseless. Her external history is uneventful ; there are no striking 
wars or struggles to record ; but the work she did holds an important 
and definite place in the history of European civilisation.. To the 
Eubocans of Cyme we may say that we owe the alphabet which we 
use to-day, for it was from them that the Latins learned to write 
The Etruscans also got their alphabet independently from the same 
masters, and, having modified it in certain ways to suit themselves 
passed It on to the Oscans and Umbrians. Again, the Cvmaeans 
introduced the neighbouring Italian peoples to ,i knowIedgL of the 
Greek gods and Greek religion. Heracles, Apollo Castor and 
Polydeuces became such familiar names in Italy that’ they came to 
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be regarded as original Italian deities. The oracles of the Cymaean 
Sibyl, prophetess of Apollo, were believed to contain the destinies of 
Rome, 

To Cyme, too, western Europe probably owes the name by which Origin 0/ 
she calls Hellas and the Hellenes. The Greeks, when they first 
came into contact with Latins, had no common name; Hellenes, the 
nanae which afterwards united them, was as yet merely associated 
with a particular tribe. It was only natural that strangers should 
extend the name of the first Greeks with whom they came in contact 
to others whom they fell in with later, and so to all Greeks whatso- 
ever. But the curious circumstance is that the settlers of Cyme w ere />om the 
known, not by the name of Chalcis or Eretria or Cyme itself, but by UfeoHan 
that of Graia. Graii was the term which the Latins and their 
fellows applied to the colonists, and the name Gracci is a derivative 
of a usual type from Graii. It was doubtless some trivial accident 
which ruled that we to-day call Hellas “ Greece,” instead of knowing 
it by some name derived from Cyme, Eretria, or Chalcis. The west 
has got its “ Greece ” from an obscure district in Boeotia ; Greece 
itself got its “ Hellas” from a small territory in Thessaly, This was 
accidental. But it was no accident that westem Europe calls Greece 
by a name connected with that city in which Greeks first came into 
touch witii the people who were destined to civilise western Europe 
and rule it for centuries. 

The next settlement of the Euboean Greeks was on Sicilian, not Sicily; its 
Italian, ground. The island of Sicily is geographically a continuation feption in 
of Italy — just as the Peloponnesus is a continuation of the great 
eastern peninsula ; but its historical importance depends much more 
on another geographical fact. It is the centre of the Mediterranean ; 
it parts the eastern from the western waters. It has been thus 
marked out by nature as a meeting-place of nations ; and the struggle 
between European and Asiatic peoples, which has been called the 
“Eternal Question,” has been partly fought out on Sicilian soil. 

There has been in historical times no native Sicilian power. The 
greatness of the island was due to colonisation — not migration — 
from other lands. Lying as a connecting link between Europe and 
Africa, it attracted settlers from both sides ; while its close proximity 
to Italy always rendered it an object of acquisition to those who 
successively ruled in that peninsula. 

The earliest inhabitants of the island were the Sicans. They Sicans. 
believed themselves to be autochthonous, and we have no record at 
what time they entered the island or whence they came or to 
what race they belonged. The nature of things makes it probable 
that they entered from Italy. From them the island was called 
Sicania. The ne.\t comers were the Steels, of whom we can speak S/cels. 
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Hi''TOuv or oi;i rcr. 

«uh morn Lcn.iiDts A-i "C linil butls in \\>c Uie of Ixniy, \sf know 
ill, it uuluuiti oi-rc iK <Ui isIhhI tlu-in .is settlers from the ll.ili.'in 
pemnsiili, n i! il'i'i- i.. vuinr slij;lu cvKlcnrc to show' that tliey spoke 
ihe s.ioR' i ov" 1 ^ 1 - ili.ii (iK'Up of It.ilic pcop!c''i to nhieh the 
I!>rr ! ,uins 1'! 1 ‘osi’il lh> Ik-niss of the n.iim’s Steel :m'l Sic.m h.as 
iin Uo 'o ihi \'iw tli.it these too folks itere akin tn race .'wd 

S'ifc/j lauftu.ier I'.iU hki^iu s., of n.inu's lb def ejilivi; , ,im! it is a rctiiaikabic 
^Arrt'fr ^ "’'o 'sete only too prone to li'.nld up theories 

'iJici'ri'tin. on rescinUi iiKos of Moriis. .lUi.tys carefully tlislingntshct! the Sican 
fioni the Sire! as ctlino ails diffcicnt Still a comicvion is possible, 
if \\c suppose ih.il the So cK were Sieans iiho reinaminj^ behind in 
ii.ily h.td in the loiirso of lenlunrs becoine U.abciscd by inietcoursc 
witb the L.ii o iiml kintbeil peoples, .mil then, cnnkfttlinp in their 
turn to the isl.wit, met aithout rciopnitioit the brethren from whom 
thc\ li.ad p.irtcd in the remote p.ist. !5tit .ill this ts uncerl.ain. The 
Sleds, hnweicr, wrested bom the Swans the eastern half of the 
island, which was thus cut up into two countries., Sic.inia in the 
west, Siccha m the cast. In the Oiifttiy wc tc.ad of Sictinia ; 
perhaps the Greeks of Cyme knew it by tliis name. At a very 
early lime Sicania was inv.adcd by :i mystcnoiis people named 
/•/j. Elymitins, variously said to have come from Italy and from tlie 

w.i\s north of Asia Minor. The probability is that they "cre of Uierian 

race. They occupied a sm.iU territory in the north-west of the 
iskand. 

. These were the three peoples who inhahued this miniature 
continent, soon about to become the battlefield of Creek and 
Phoenician. The Sieds were the jnost numerous and most import- 
Sican ant. The only Sican town of any sip;nificancc in Insioric.al limcb 
fitters Y ,.^5 Hykkara on the north-west promonloty. Minoa, oripin.ally 
Sican on the south const, became Greek. Citmiais, at some dis- 
tance inland in the same region, w.as in early days an iniporlnnl 
Efymian stronghold. Tlic Elymian settlements at Scges/iz and /Styv hcc.aine 
/awns. of far greater importance than the Sican. "The eastern half of the 
Siccitmmts. isle, the original Siedia, was thickly set with Steel fortresses from 
Ccphalccdium (the modern Cefalii), at the centre of the northcni 
coast, to ATofyea^ an inland tow*n in the south-eastern comer. Among 
the most famous were Apyntim, Centuripa^ illorEaiUina, and above 
all Henna. 

merchants from Phoenici.a' planted factories on 
T". ‘ *<= coasts of the island. At first they did not make any settlements 

of a permanent kind,— any that could be c.alled cities. For Sicily 
tit was to them only a house to call at, lying directly on their way to 
the land of the farthest west, when they went fortli to win the golden 
treasures o Tarshish and planted their earliest colony, Gades, outside 
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Zancle [c. 
715 ii.c.f] 
({•(IvkXo)', 
SdyKXot') 


Fig. 35. — Coin of 
Z.nncle, early (oi)- 
verse). Harbour 
of Jlancle, with a ■ 


aitar. In the fertile plain south of Aetna the Chalcidians soon after- Catane 
wards founded Catane, close to the sea and protected by a low range [728 ■b-C-] 
of hills behind, but under the power of Aetna which was to unmake 
the place again and again ; and inland Leontini at the south end of I.eontini 
her plain between two hills, with an eastern and a western acropolis. [7=8 a.c.], 
These sites, Leontini certainly if not Catane, were wrested from the 
Sicels. The Chalcidians also won possession of the north-east 
corner, and thus obtained command of the straits 
between the island and the mainland. Here 
Cymaeans and Chalcidians planted Zancle on a low 
rim of land, rvhich resembles a reaping-hook and 
gave the place its name. The haven is fonncd by 
the curving blade ; and when Zancle came in after- 
days to mint money she engraved on her coins a 
sickle representing her harbour and a dolphin 
floating within it. A hundred years later the city 
was transformed by the immigration of a company 
of Messenians, and ultimately the old local name 
was ousted in fai-our of Messana. From Zancle the 
Euboeans established the fortress of Mylae on the 

other side of the north-eastern promontory ; and in the middle of the Himcra 
seventh century they founded Himera, the only Greek city on the [®48 b.c.]. 
northern coast, destined to live for scarce two 
centuries and a half, and then to be swept away 
by the Phoenician. It was important for Zancle 
that the land over against her, the extreme point 
of the Italian peninsula, should be in friendly 
hands, and therefore the men of Zancle incited 
their mother-city to found Rhegion ; and in this Rhegion. 

Qf foundation Messenians took part. 

Himera, early While this group of Chalcidian colonies was Ztow.ov 
(obverse). Cock, being formed in north-castem Sicily, Dorian Greeks co;.oav/s.- 
began to obtain a footing in south-eastern Sicily, 
which history decided should become the Dorian quarter. The 
earliest of the Dorian cities was also the greatest. Syracuse, destined Syracuse 
to be the head of Greek Sicily, was founded by Corinthian emigrants Ifrad.dau, 
under the leadership of Archias before the end of the eighth century. 

Somewhere about the same time Corinth also colonised Corcyra ; Corcyra 
the Ionian islands were half-way stations to the west. Winch colony date 
was the elder, we know not ; tradition did not attempt to decide, ”84 b.c,]. 
for it placed both in the same year. But in both cases Corinth had 
to dispossess previous Greek settlers, and in both cases the previous 
settlers were Euboeans. Her colonists had to drive Erctrians from 
Corcyra and Chalcidians from Syracuse. 
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The great Ha\en of Syracuse, «ith its island and its hill, formed 
the most striking site on the east coast, and could not fail to invite the 
earliest colonists. Chalcidians occupied the island of Ortygia (Isle 
of quads') as -t was called — they must have von it from the Sicel or 
possibl) from the Phoenician — and held it 
long enough to associate it for ever with the 
name of a fountain in their old home, 
.Arethusa. It is highly probable that the 
Chalcidian occupation was effected very soon 
after that of Naxos, and it is possible that 
the Corinthians did not supersede the Chal- 
cidians till many years later. But when they 
once held Syracuse, they effectually pre- 
F,g 57 —Com of Syracuse, tented any Chalcidian e.xpansion south of 
early (obtersci Head Leontini. 

of Arethusa ; dolphins early date ^tegarians also sailed 

into tire west to find a new home. After 
various unsuccessful attempts to establish 
themselves, they finally built their city on the coast north of Syracuse, 
beside the hills of Hybla, and perhaps Sicel natives joined in founding 
the western Mcgara. It was the most northerly Dorian town on the 
(Hyilaean) ^jt coast. But, like her mother, the Hyblaean Megata was destined 
-’s'a lound a colony more famous than herself. In the middle of the 
‘ seventh century the Megarians sent to their metropolis to invite 
co-operation in planting a settlement in the south-western part of the 
.“tetinus island. This settlement, which was to be the farthest outpost of 
(628 «,c]. Greek Sicily, was Selinus, the town named of wild celery as its own 
coins boasted, situated on a low hill on the coast, hlegara had 
been occupied with the goodwill of the Sicel ; Selinus was probably 
held at the expense of the Sican. In the meantime the south-eastern 
comer was being studded with Dorian cities, though they did not 
rise by any means so rapidly as the Chalcidian in the north. The 
Steels seem to h.ave offered a stouter resistance here. At the 
beginning of the seventh centmy, Gela— the name is Sicel — ^was 
planted by Rhodian colonists with Cretans in their train. This city 
was set on a long narrow hill which stretched between the sea and 
■<;rracusan an inland plain. .At a later lime Acrac and Casmenae were founded 

Overshadowed by the greatness of the 
mother-city, and never attained as much independence as more distant 
Cimirin-i Camarina which was planted from the same metropolis about half a 
{595 C.C.3 century later. 

The latest Dorian colony of Sicily was only less conspicuous than 
the firsa The Gcloans sought an occist from their Rhodi.an 
metropolis and founaed, half-way between their own city and Selinus, 


Megara 


Gcia 
d::U, 6S8 
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ihe lofty town of Acragas, which soon took the second place in Geloan 
Greek Sicily and became the rival of Syracuse. It was perched on Acragas 
a high hill near the sea-shore. The small poor haven was at some 



Fig. 38. — Metope of temple at Selmus : Perseus beheading the Gorgon. 


distance from the town ; “flock-feeding Acragas” never became a mari- 
time power. The symbols on its coins were the eagle and the crab. 

In planting their colonies and founding their domination in 
Sicily, the Greeks had mainly to icckon with the Sicels. In their Thi 
few foundations in the farther west they had to deal with the Sicans. Stcans. 
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oiitcT inii'i' ftiH cii ti> 1 lititc llic l)Ul tlicj 

livod on Ml viirir tin ihc inlajul liilK. 1 he ishiud wiis tot) 

l.iij;e .iiitl i!-. I’ui’i. til lontintnul to invite the newcomers to 
nttcn)]>i to I ojiijurr tin wliolt- <if it, W itii the Fhociiicitins litc 
(ireeks h.nl no trouhle. Hint htrlmies anti ti'inplc' had not taken 
rtjol in the --oii. and on tlie ktndini; of a slianjjer nho was rc;>i)lvcd 
to take tim’ tlnn tai.i'hfd Tniies of tlieir wot'-lti)) sotni'liines 
rem.iitinl, lit te a^ in the Aepcan. lint tliry tlitl not ahanikm the 
western unmi of the islantl, where tlte (>rcfks dii! ntit attcnijit to 
Thtvr settle. 1 In re tliev in.imt.iined tliree (il.ace.s nhieh now assumed the 
/’/Siii-niita'i chat. u lei of luics '1 hcM- were I'anomuts, Solus, and Motya~~the 
cUifs; Ha\on, tlie Kork. and the Isl.intl I’anormtis or “ All-liaven " in n 
lanoriinn. ptoiciteii on the north by Mount llerrte, now the 

I’llynm Mount, and on the e.ist hy Sohis. Molyti is on an island in 
a small hav on the west eo.ist. The Iflymian i.onnlry lay between 
Motya anti I’.inorinns. The chief ttiwn of the Elyinians-, Sc^testa 
(which in Greek months became kljjcsta), was essentially a city, 
while Erys farther west, high ahove the sc;i but not actitally on 
it, was their outpost of defence. On Eryx they worshipped some 
goddess of nature, soon to be identified with the Greek .\pbrodttc. 
The Elymians wcic on good terms with the Phoenicians, and western 
Sicily became a Phoenician corner. While the inland country was 
left to Steel and Sican, the caasts were to be the scene of struggles 
between Phoenician and Greek. And here the natural position of 
the combatants was reversed, for the Asiatic power tvas in the west and 
the European in the east. In the seventh century this struggle was 
still a long way oE, Sicily was still large enough to hold both Ibc 
Greek and tbc Canaanitc in peace. 

Acmai AS The name by which we know the central of the three great 
coLosn-x. peninsulas of the Mediterranean did not extend .as far north as the 

m€anin\i of 


Solfts, 

Motya. 

The 

JiIyr:u7K5 
and their 
towns. 


OnxiAai pg of Julius Caesar, and originally it covered a very 


the name ®maU area indeed. In the fifth century Thucydides .applies the name 
Italy, Italy to the modem Calabria — tbc western of tbc two extremities 
into which the peninsula divides. This extremity was inh.abited, 
when the Greeks first visited it, by Sicels and Oenotriaus. But the 
heel was occupied by peoples of that Illyrian race which had played, 
as we dimly see, a decisive part in tbc carlic,st history of the Grcek.s. 
The Illyri.an w.as now Ustridc of the .Adriatic ; he had reached Italy 
before the Greek. The Calabrians, who gave their name to tbc 
heel, were of Illyrian stock; and .along with these were the 
Messafwi Messapians, some of whose brethren on the other side of the water 
Zetatici. 1" «’eir fortunes with the Greeks and penetrated 

^ into Loens and Boeot'ia and perhaps mlo the Peloponnesus. It was 
on the seaboard of the Sicels and Oenotrians that the Achaeans of 
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joint cniei'prise of ail three, it was agricultural, like its Achaean 
neighbours, and like them it pushed over to the western sea and 

founded Medma and 
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wilh bough, small figure on his arm ; stag [legend : 
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other coast. 

The Achaeans 
and Locrians might 
quarrel among them- 
selves, but they had 
more in common with 
each other than either 
had with the Dorians, 


Dorian 

colomes. 

Tanis 


First 

founders, 

the Par- 

theniae. 

Second 

founders, 

the 


and we may con- 

Rererse: incuse, back of these figures, veniently include s 

Locri in the Achaean 

group. Thus the southern coast of Italy would have been almost a 
homogeneous circle if a Dorian colony had not been established in a 
small sheltered bay at the extreme north point of the gulf to which it 
\trad date ihe name it still bears, Taras or Tarentum. Taras was remark- 
707 i.c.']. ' the only foreign settlement ever made by the greatest of all 

the Dorian peoples. The town — called, like Sybaris, after the name 
of a neighbouring stream — was founded by the Par/heniae, a name 
which has not yfet been explained. There are reasons for thinking 
that these first founders were pre-Dorian Greeks from the Pelo- 
ponnesus. But Laconian settlers occupied the place at some un- 
known date and made of it a Dorian city. A legend then grew 
up which connected the Partheniae with Sparta, and a historical 
episode, taking various forms, was manufactured, 
linking the L was said that in a war with the Messenians, 
when the Spartans were for many years absent 
from home, the women bore sons to Helots, 
and that this progeny, called Partheniae or 
IMaidens’ Children,” conspired against the 
state, and being driven out of the country were 
directed by the oracle to settle at Taras. The 
hero Phalanthus, who seems to have been oriu-in- 

ally a local sea-god, degraded to the rank of a (reverU). Taras on 
hero at the coming of Poseidon, was worshipped a dolphin ; shell 
by the T.arentines, and his ride overseas on a [kgend ; TATAS]. 
dolphin w.as represented on their coins. The 
framers of the story of the Partheniae made him the leader of the 
colonists from Laconia. 

The prosperity of the Tarentines depended partly on the cultiva- 
tion of a fruitful territory, but mainly on their manufacturing industry. 
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Their fabrics and dyed wools became renouncd. and their potter)’ 
was widely diffused. Taras in fact must be regarded as an industrial 
rather than as an agricultural state. Her position brought her into 
contact with inhabitants of the Calabrian peninsula, and she had a 
foe in the Messapian town of Brentesion. She founded the colonics nmn- 
of Callipolis and Ilydrus on the eastern coast where she had no dti<ium, 
Greek rivals. But on the other side, her possible advance was fore- 
seen and hindered by the prudence of the Sybarites. They feared 
lest the Dorian city might creep round the coast and occupy the 
fertile lands which arc watered by the Bradanus and the Siris. So Achaean 
they induced the Achacans of old Greece to found a colony at Meta- 
pontion on the Bradanus, a place which had derived its name from 
Messapian settlers ; and this the most northerly of the Achaean foniurt 
cities nourished as an agricultural community and cut off the west- (-"flace 
ward expansion of Taras. But in the meantime another rival seized 
the very place from u Inch the Achae.ins had desired to exclude the 
Dorians. In the middle of the seventh centur)’ Colophonians planted a 
colony at Siris, and this Ionian st.atc threatened to interrupt the fiiarts). 
.‘\chacan line of cities and cut off Metapontion from her sisters. 

This solitary instance of an Ionian attempt to found a colony at this 
period in these regions is rendered interesting through the probability 
that the poet Archilochus took part in the expedition. But the at- 
tempt seems to have failed. There are reasons for thinking, though 
the evidence is not cle.'ir, that the place was seized by its Achaean 
neighbours and became an .\chaoan town. Siris, like Sybaris, 

Croton, and Locri, ha<l her helpmate, though not a daughter, on the 
Tyrrhenian sea. By the persuasion of common interest she fonned a pjrm 
dose connexion with By.xus ; the two cities issued common coins ; (ft’h- 
and perhaps organised a rival overhand route. cajfn<}, 

Thus the western coast of the Tarcntinc gulf vsas beset with a 
line of .’Vchacan cities, ilanked at one c-xtremity by Western l.ocri, on 
the other by Dorian Taras, The common feature, which distinguished 
them from the cities settled by the jnen of Chalrhs and Corinth, v.as 
that tlieir wealth depended, on the mainhand, not on the sea. Their 
rich men nctc landonner.s, not merchants; it was not trauic but 
rich foil ili.at had originally lured them to the fir west. The tin- 
w.triike Siccls and Oe.notri.ans seem to hare hiid no olist.seles in the 
VI, ay of their 'Cttk'mrnts and to h.ave submitted to their rule. The 
lapvgians .and Meswapi.uH of Cahibri.a were of difit:r’’nt teniper, and 
it is signiticant tb.at it was men from wari'ke Spirta who succeeded 


in esiablishiug Taias. 

Tluwe citi'-s, viih their d'-pimdcnries bt-xond the bill-, on the 
shores of thf TyiriscnGii sea, »,ame to Ik- icg.itded as a grouji, and 
th'" countrv uvsne to lx- c-iUcd C<n.'.ai Hellas. W'e might r.athrr have 
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looked to find it c died t'.reat Achaia, by contrast to the old Achaean 
lands in Greece , but heie, as in other eases, it is the name of a lesser 
folk nhicli prctails If the Hellenes, the old Greek inhabitants of the 
plain of the ^pcrJieui, had been conquered by the Achaeans, the 
conquest «as lor^otten, and the tuo peoples had gone forth together 
to found new cities in the nest; and here the Hellenic name rose 


to celebrity and honour It was no small thing in itself that the belt 
of Greek settlements on the Tarcntinc gulf should come to be called 
Great Hellas But it was a small thing compared with the extension 
of the name Hellenes to designate all peoples of Greek race. There 
was nothing to lead the Greeks of their own accord to fix on 
Hellenes as a common name; if they had sought such a name-de- 
liberately. their natural choice would have been Achaeans, which 
Homer had already used in a wide sense. The name must have 
been given to them from without. Just as the barbarian peoples in 
central Italy had taken hold of the name of the Graes, so the bar- 
banans in the southern peninsulas took hold of the name of the 
Hellenes, and used it to denote all settlers and strangers of the same 
race. Such a common name, applied by barbarian lips to them all 
alike, brought home to Greek traders the significance of their common 
race ; and they adopted the name themselves as the conjugate of 
barbarians. So the name Hellenes, obscure when it had gone forth 
to the west, travelled back to the east in a new sense, and won its 
way into universal use. The fictitious ancestor Hellen became 
the forefather of the whole Greek race ; and the fictitious ancestors of 


the Dorians, lonians, and Aeolians were all derived from him. The 
original Hellenes lost their separate identity as completely as the 
original Aeolians and lonians had lost theirs ; but their name was 
destined to live for ever in ,the speech of men, while those of their 
greater fellows had passed into a memory. 


Sect. 4. Growth of Trade and Maritime Enterprise 

The age of the aristocratic republics saw the face of the Greek 
world completely transformed. The colonial expansion of Greece 
eastward and westward was itself part of this transformation, but it 
also helped signally to bring about other changes. For, while the 
colonics were politically independent of their mother-states, tliey re- 
acted in many ways on the mother-country. 

system of family property was favourable 
■Jin enterpnse. But the colonists, who had suffered under that 

system, were not likely to introduce it in their new settlements, and 
thus the institution of personal landownership was probably first 
established and regulated in the colonies. Their example reacted 
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on the mother-country, where other natural causes were also gradu- 
ally undermining the family system. In the first place, as the power 
of the state grew greater the power of the family grew less ; and 
when the head of the state, whether king or republican government, 
was felt as a formidable authority, the prestige of the head of the 
family, overshadowed by the power of the state, became insensibly 
weaker. In the second place, it was common to assign a portion of 
an estate to one member of the family, to manage and enjoy the un- 
divided use of it ; and although it did not become his and he had no 
power of disposing of it, yet the natural tendency would have been to 
allow it on his death to pass to his son on the same conditions. It 
is clear that such a practice tended to the ultimate establishment of 
personal proprietorship of the soil. Again, side by side with the un- 
divided family estate, personal properties were actually acquired. At 
this period there was much wild unallotted land, “ which wild beasts 
haunt," especially on the hill-slopes, and when a man of eneigy re- 
claimed a portion of this land for tillage, the new fields became his 
own, for they had belonged to no man. We can thus see generally 
how inevitable it was that the old system should disappear and the 
large family estates break up into private domains ; but the change 
was not accomplished by legislation, and the gradual process by whicli 
it was brought about is withdrawn from our eyes. It was only when 
private landownership had become an established fact, that the laiv 
came in and recognised it by regulating sales of land and allowing 
men to bequeath it freely. 

The Boeotian poet Hesiod has given us a picture of rural life in The life 0} 
Greece at this period. He was a husbandman himself near Ascra,-^"'"'?''' 
where his father, who had come as a stranger from Cyme in Aeoiis, ziheeniury., 
had put under cultivation a strip of waste land on the slopes of described 
Helicon. The farm was divided between his two sons, Perses and fn flesiod’s 
Hesiod, but in unequal shares ; and Hesiod accuses Perses of win- and 
ning the larger moiety by bribing the lords of the district. But 
Perses managed his farm badly and it did not prosper. Hesiod 
wrote his poem the U-'orfs to teach such unthrifty farmers as his 
brother true principles of agriculture and economy. His view of life 
is profoundly gloomy, and suggests a condition of grave social distress 
in Bocotia. This must have been mainly due to the oppression of 
the nobles, “ gift-devouring " princes as he calls them. The poet 
looks back to the past with regret. The golden age, the silver, and 
the bronze, have all gone by, and the age of the heroes who fought 
at Troy : and mankind is now in the iron age, and “ will never cease 
by d.ay or night from weariness and woe." “Would that I did not 
live in this genemtion, would that 1 had died before, or were born 
hereafter " The poem gives minute directions for the routine of the 
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husbandman's work, the limes and tides of sowing and reaping, and 
the other labours a*' the held, the fashion of the implements of tillage ; 
and all this is arrompinied by maxims of proverbial wisdom. 

Ap.irt from tin. t.ilue of his poem as a social picture, Hesiod has 
a great siuninc.ince as the hist spokesman of the common folk. In the 
history of Europe. h>s is the first voice raised from among the toiling 
classes and claiming the interest of mankind in their lot. It is 
a voice indeed of acquiescence, counselling fellow-toilers to make ibc 
best of an e\ il case ; the stage of revolt has not yet been reached. 
But the grie\ ances are aired, and the lords who wield the power are 
exhorted to deal just judgments, that the land may prosper. The 
new' poet is, in form and style, under the influence of the Homeric 
poems, but he is acutely conscious that he is striking new notes and 
has new messages for men. He comes fonvard, unlike Homer, in 
his own person ; he contrasts himself with Homer when he claims 
tiiat the Muses can teach truth as well as beautiful fiction. In 
another poem, the Theogany, wc arc told that the daughters of Zeus 
taught Hesiod as he fed sheep on the hill-sides of Helicon ; they gave 
him for staff a branch of bay. . The staff was now the minstrel’s em- 
blem ; for the epic poems were no longer sung to the lyre, but were 
recited by the ‘‘rhapsode” standing with a staff in his hand. Then 
the Muses breathed into the shepherd of Ascra the wizard power of 
declaring the future and the past, and set him the task of singing the 
race of the blessed gods. In the Thcogony he performs this task. 
He sings how the world W'as made, the gods and the earth, the rivers 
and the ocean, the stars and the heaven ; how in infinite space which 
was at the beginning theie arose Earth and Tartarus and Love the 
cosmic principle ; and it is notable how he introduces amongst the 
eldest-born powers of the world such abstractions as love itself, 
memory, sleep. These speculations on the origin of the universe, 
and the attempt to work up the popular myths into a system, mark a 
new stage in the intellectual development of Greece, There were 
other works composed by various bards who merged their identities 
under Hesiod’s name ; and, as wc have scen,t these Hesiodic poems 
had a decisive influence in moulding the ideas of the Greeks as to 
tire early history of their race. 

Boeotia was always an unenterprising country of husbandmen, and 
Hesiod had no sympathy with trade or foreign venture, though his 
father had come from Aeolis. But the growth of trade was the most 
important fact of the time, and here too the colonies reacted on the 
mothcr-countrj'. By enlarging the borders of the Greek world they 
invited and facilitated the extension of Greek trade and promoted the 


^ Above, p. 79. 
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growth of industries. Hitherto the Greeks had been mainly an agri- 
cultural and pastoral people ; many of them were now becoming in- 
dustrial. They had to supply their western colonies with oil and wool, 
with metal and pottery, and they began to enter into serious competition 
with the Phoenician trader and to drive eastern goods from the market. 

Greek trade moved chiefly along water-ways, and this is illus- Roaih in 
trated by the neglect of road-making in Greece. There were no Gteece. 
paved roads, even in later times, except the Sacred Ways to fre- . 
quented sanctuaries like that from Athens to Eleusis and Delphi, or 
that from the sea-coast to Olympia. Yet the Greeks were still 
timorous navigators, and it was deemed hazardous to sail even in the 
most familiar waters, except in the late summer. Hesiod expresses Danger of 
in vivid verses the general fear of the sea : “ For fifty days after the navigation. 
solstice, till the end of the harvest, is the tide for sailing ; then you 
will not wreck your ship, nor will the sea wash down your crew, 
unless Poseidon or Zeus wills their destruction. In that season 
winds are steady and Ocean kind ; with mind at rest, launch your 
ship and stow your freight ; but make all speed to return home, and 
await not the new wine and the rain of the vintage-tide, when the 
winter approaches, and the terrible South-wind stirs the waves, in 
fellowship with the heavy autumnal rain of Zeus, and makes the sea 
cruel.” About this time, however, an important advance was made 
in seacraft by the discovery of the anchor. 

Seafaring states found it needful to build warships for protection Develop- 
against pirates. The usual type of the early Greek warship was the 
penlecontcr or “fifty-oar,” a long, narrow galley with twenty-five 
benches, on each of which two oarsmen sat. The pcnteconter hardly 
came into use in Greece before the eighth century. The Homeric 
Greeks had only smaller vessels of twenty oars, but we can see in The fenk- 
thc Homeric poems the pcnteconter coming within their ken as 
a strange and wonderful thing. The ocean deity, Briarcos, called 
by the name of the Aegean, appears in the Iliad j and he is Aegateus 
probably no other tlian the new racer of the seas, sped by a hundred 
liands. In the Odyssey the Phacacians, who are the kings of sea- 
craft, have ships of fifty oars. But before the end of the eighth 
ccntuiy' a new idea revolutionised shipbuilding in Phoenicia, ^^essels 
were built nith two rows of benches, one above the other, so that The 
the number of oarsmen and the speed were increased without adding Hreme. 
to the length of the ship. The “ bireme,” however, never bec.ame 
common in Greece, for the Phoenicians had soon improved it into the 
“trireme,” by the superposition of another bank of oars.t The 

■ The secret of building this kind of galley has l>een lost. Modem ship- 
wrights cannot reproduce a trireme. In Utcr times the Creeks built ships of 
many banks — five, ten. cten forty. 
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trireme, propelled bt 1 70 rov ers, uns ultimately to come into universal 
use as the iep;ular 1 irteV «ai ship, though for a long time after its 
tirat mtioauc on b\ tlu Corinthians the old peniccontcrs were still 
generalb , but il c unknown shipwright who invented theblremc 
desenes th» rred t of the new idea. Whatever naval battles 
were iou., t n the seicmh centurj' were fought mainly, we may be 
sine, w.ih pentecontcr- But pcntcconters and triremes alike were 
affected uv the new invention of the bronze ram on the prow, a 
weapon of att.ick which determined the future character of Greek 
naval warfare 

dhe Oreeks believed that the first regular sea-fight between two 
Greek powers w.as fought before the middle of the seventh century 
between Corinth and her daughter city Corcyra. If the tradition is 
true, we may be sure that the event was an incident in a struggle 
for the trade with Italy and Sicily and along the Adriatic coasts. 
The chief competitors, however, with Corinth in the west were the 
Euboean cities, Chalcis and Erelria. In the traffic in eastern seas 
the island city of Aegina, though she had no colonies of her own, 
took an active part, and became one of the richest mercantile states 
of Greece. Athens too had ships, but her industries were still on a 
comparatively small scale, and it was not till a much later period that 
her trade was sufficient to involve her in serious rivalry with her 
neighbours. But the most active of all in industry and commerce 
were the Greeks of Ionia. 


Sect. 5. IttELtjEKCE of Lydia on Greece 

The Greeks of the Asiatic coast were largely dependent, for good 
or evil, on the adjacent inland countries. The inland trade added to 
their prosperity, but at any moment if a strong barbarian power 
arose their independence might be gravely menaced. At the begin- 
ning of the seventh century active intercourse was maintained 
between the Greeks and the kingdoms of Phrj'gia and Jvlaeonia. 
Dcdtcalton The Phrj'gian king Midas dedicated a throne to the god of Delphi ; 
o/Mida, both the Phr)’gians and the Lydians adopted the Greek alphabet, 
V ' while the Greeks adopted their modes of music and admitted 
Phrv’gian legends into Greek mythology. 

The A considerable Phrygian element had w on its way into Lydia, and 

‘dsnastv" Ihe upper hand. In the Homeric poems we nowhere 

read of Lydians but only of Maeon:a?i^, and there can be no doubt 
that this name represents the Phrygian settlers or conquerors. A 
■)rf Maconian dynasty ruled in Lydia .at the beginning of the seventh 
century, and the king bears a Maeonian name, Candaules, “hound- 
choker. The Arvun conquerors—conquerors, that is, who spoke an 
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Aryan tongue — had occupied the throne for centuries ; and Greek 
tradition afterwards derived the origin of the family of Candaules from 
Heracles himself. But they had become degenerate, and Gyges, Usurfaiion 
a native Lydian, of the clan of the Mermnadae, succeeded in slaying C/" toy" 

■ Candaules and seizing the crown. This revolution ushered in a new 
period for the Lydian, as it was now called, no longer Maeonian, 
kingdom. The dominion of the Maeonian sovereign had probably 
extended southward to the valley of the Maeander. Gyges extended //is 
his power northward to the shores of the Propontis, where he founded conquests. 
■Dascylion, and conquered the Troad. But he also designed to 
make the Aegean his western boundary and bring the Greek cities 
under his lordship. He pressed down the valley of the Hermus 
against Smyrna ; doivn the valley of the Cayster against Colophon ; 
down the valley of the Maeander against Miletus and Magnesia. 

Of these enterprises only the faintest hints have come down 
to us. It may be that Colophon was actually captured, and per- 
h.aps Magnesia ; but the other cities beat back the enemy. The 
jioet Mimnermus sings how a warrior, perhaps his own grandfather, 
wrought havoc in the ranks of the Lydian horsemen in the plain of 
the Hermus. 

But the plans of Gyges against his Greek neighbours were 
suddenly interrupted by a blow, which descended, as it were from 
the other side of the world, upon Greeks and Lydians alike. The 
regions round aiiout Lake Maeotis, on the northern coast of the Cimuterian 
Black Sea, were inhabited by the Cimmerians, who appear in the ’’‘vashus. 
marvellous wanderings of Odysseus. They were now driven forth 
from their abodes, to which, however, their name clung and still (CuWii.) 
clings, by a Scythian folk, the .Scoloinc, who came from the east. 

Homeless, the Cimmerians w.andercd to the opposite side of the 
Euxinc : but whether they travelled by the eastern or the western 
route, by the Caucasus or by the Danube, is not known for certain. 

On one hand, they seem to have appeared first in eastern Asia 
Minor; on the other, they seem to have associated with themselves 
some Thracian peoples — the Trerians, Edonians, and 1’hynians. 

The truth may be that they c.amc round by the eastern coast ; and 
that afterw.aids, uhen they m.ade their incursions into western Asia 
Minor, they invited allies from Thmcc to help them. Having de- 
feated the Mile.sians of Sinope, they cho'c this place to be their chief 
scillcmcnt. They ventured to attack ihc great Assyrian empire, and dm- 
King Assarhaddon himself tells how “ 1 smote the Cimmerian Tcuspa 
with all his army." But they overthrew the realm of Phia-gia under 
its last king Mid.as, and towards the middle of the seventh century e^yV., 
they aliackcd Lydi.-i. To meet this danger, Gyges sought help from 
Assyria. The warlike Assarhaddon had been succeeded av Nineveh 
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bj- Assurbanipal, a peareful and literarj’ prince, whose refined luxury is 



caricatured in the Greek conception 
of Sardanapalus. The lord of Lydia 
acknowledged the overlordship of the 
lord of Assyria. He gained a victory 
over the Cimmerians, and sent their 
chiefs in chains to Nineveh. But he 
did not long brook to be the vassal of 
another sovereign. He threw ofT his 
allegiance to Assyria, and sent Ionian 
and Carian mercenary soldiers to 
Eg>'pt, to help that countiy’ also to free 
Itself from Assyrian dominion. At this 
moment, perhaps, Gyges was at the 
height of his power. His wealth was 
famous, and he too, like Phrygian 
Alidas, sent gifts — among them, six 
golden mixing-bowls — to the Delphian 
god. The poet Archilochus, who 
witnessed his career, makes one of 
his characters declare that he “cares 
not for the wealth of golden Gyges.” 

But the Cimmerians presently 
renewed their attack, and fortune 
changed. Gyges was slain in battle ; 
his capital Sardis was taken, except the 
citadel ; and it was some satisfaction 
to Assurbanipal to record that Lydia 
was in the hands of the Cimmerians. 
It was not long before they swooped 
down upon tlie Greek cities, Callinus, 
a poet of Ephesus, heard the trample 
of their horses and roused his fellow- 
citirens to battle ; Ephesus defied their 
attack, but the temple of Artemis out- 
side the walls was burned down. They 
and their allies from Thrace destroyed 
Magnesia on the Maennder. The 
ferbarians made a deep impression. 
The swords which they swept down 
upon their enemies were enormous ; 
they were equipped with large quivers, 
Md wore the curved caps of the 
Scythians ; fierce hounds ran with 
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their horses. Such was their appearance as they were poiirtrayed by 
a Greek artist of a later generation on a painted sarcophagus found at 
Clazoincnae, But the danger passed away. Ardys succeeded Gyges ArJys, 
on the Lydian throne, and he finally not oidy drave out the Cim- 
inerians from the land, but perhaps succeeded in extending his power 
into Cappadocia, as far' as the Halys. 

In the me.antime Lydia had made an invention which revolution- Lydian 
ised commerce. It is to Lydia that Europe owes the invention of coinage. 
coinage. The Babylonians, Phoenicians, and Egyptians made use of 
weighed gold and silver as a medium of exchange, a certain ratio being 
fixed between the two metals. A piece of weighed metal becomes a 
coin when it is stamped by the State and is thereby warranted to have 
its professed weight and purity. This step xvas first taken in Lydia, 
where the earliest money was coined somewhere about the beginning 
of the seventh century, probably by Gyges. These Lydian coins were EUtiron 
made of the native white gold, or eleciron — a mixture of gold and staters. 
silver in which the proportion 
of gold was greater. A bar 
of the white gold of Sardis was 
regarded as ten times the value 
of a silver bar, and three-fourths 
of the value of a gold bar, of 
the same weight.1 Miletus and ''''=• 43— Com of Halicarnassus, sixth 
S.™o, ,o,n .,d„p.=d 
invention, which then spread 

to other Asiatic towns. Then Aegina and the two great cities of 
Euboea instituted monetary systems, and by degrees all the states of 
Greece gave up the primitive custom of estimating value in heads of 
cattle, and most of them had their own mints. As gold was very rare 
in Greece, not being found except in the islands of Siphnos and Thasos, 
the Greeks coined in silver. This invention, coming at the very moment 
when the Greeks were entering upon a period of great commercial 
activity, was of immense importance, not only in facilitating trade, 
but in rendering possible the accumulation of capital. Yet it took 
many generations to supersede completely tlie old methods of 
economy by the new system. 

The Greeks had derived their systems of weight from Babylonia The 
and Phoenicia. But, when .Yegina and the Euboean cities fixed the rieginetan_ 
standard of their silver coinage, they did not adopt the silver standard 
of either of those countries. The heavier stater (as the standard standards. 
silver coin was named} of Aegina weighed 192 grains, and slightly 

* The Lj’dians had two smles : one for domestic intercourse, based on a 
standard which they derived from Babylonia, and one for foreign commerce, 
based xra a standard derived from Phoenicia through the Greeks. 
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Assiir!>rini])al, who, in ll)e last year of his a-ijin, was occupieil in 
suhtluing an insurrection of the Klainites rjf Susiana. We have seen 
how mail-clad soldiers of Ionia and Caria were sent by the lord of 
I.ydia to assist Psammctichns. With the help of these “bronze f'unn- 
mcn who came up from the sea,’’ he reduced the other kings and «<•/(<•* /. 
brought the whole of Egypt under his sway. This Libyan dynasty 
kept Sais as their capital, and their power was supportcii by foreign 
mercenaries, Greeks and Carians, Syrians and Phoenicians. Psnm- Fmf <>/ 
mctichus built the fortress of Dajdinae — for so Greek speech graciously liefenr.eh, 
altered into Greek shape the Egyptian name Defenneh — and entnisted 
it to his Greek soldiers. Relics of this foreign garrison have been ' *' 

dug up among the ruins of Daphnae. Psammctichus and his 
snccessor.s completely tlcparicd from the narrow Egyptian policy 
of the Pharaohs, and were the forerunners in some icspecls of the 
Greek dynasty of the Ptolemies, who three centuries hence were 
to rule the land. They opened Egypt to the trade of the world 
:md allowed Greeks to settle permanently in the cotintry, Neciio, 
the son of Psainmctichus, connected the Red Sea with the Nile by 
a canal, and began a work, which it was reserved for our own time 
to .achieve, the cutting of a channel through the isthmus which ]>arts 
the Red Sea from the Mediterranean. His war-dccts sailed both in 
the Cypriot and in the Arabian seas ; and a party of Phoenician 
explorers sent out by him accomplished the circumnavigation of 
Africa— a feat which two thousand years later was regarded as a 
wild dream. 

The Milesians founded a factory on the western or Canobic 
cluinnel of the Nile, not very far from Sais ; and around it a Greek <f 
city grew up, which received the name of Naucratis, “sea-queen.'’ AaerraOr. 
Tliis colony became the haven of all Greek traders ; for though at 
first they seem to have moved freely, restrictions were afterwards 
placed upon them and they were not permitted to enter Egypt except 
by the Canohic mouth. At Naucratis, the Milesians, the Samians, 

;tnd the Aeginctans had each their own separate quarter and their 
own sanctuaries ; all the other Greek settlers had one common 
enclosure called the Hcllcnion, girt by a thick brick wall and 640-30 z;,c 
capable of bolding 50,000 men. Here were their market-place and 
their temples. All the colonists of Naucratis were Greeks of the 
Asiatic coast, whether lonians, Dorians, or Acolians, e.xccpting alone 
the Aeginctans. 

Egypt, as wc see, offered a field not only for traders but for Gmt 
adventurous soldiers, and thus helped to relieve the pressure of over- 
population in Ionia. At Ahusimbel in Upper Egypt we have a relic ' 

of the Greek mercenaries, who accompanied King Psammetichus Jl. 

11., Necho’s successor, in an expedition against Ethiopia. Some of 594-89 
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Jlic M'.v III .ir an alnimiant ' litiiii; «if wati'r, mi tno nliitt h'lU’., 
conim.imkd ilie ciKnmi)a‘’Miv {il.i'm. Tim cuy m.i^ naincit Cjuni'". 
ami It vr.w tilt’ only GicoU colony on tUc toa’-t of Affiita oliU'lt 
attained to cniim-ncn and wr.iUU. 'nic man niiti Ut! tlic I'll.nui folk 
to their new home hecamc their kin^; ; hi - name *’ i mi; to haitt l>ccn 
AriMoteV', hilt he tmih the Mranjrr iiarneof llattto.. 

— =5^ • '''hich ii vaid to mean in llie l.ihyan 

/pH-. lanunagc, while it- rc<;emblaiirr to the Gieeh wt'wl 

/ “slammer” jtave rl'.t to the h't;end that Uaiuis 
1 in his sjR'erh. His son was 

’• i i'"-' line of the I'v renacan hinjis 

Tlattus and Avccsilas si’xccedcd each other in 
alternation. Under Ilattns 11 . the new city wms 
fio. 45.. Com or reinforced hy a larye incomiiiK of new seUtei-- 
leriX ' SllpVmn ■ " insiled, chiedy from the Vchijionncsc 

siljitiion ' Crete ; and this iiitliw chani;cd the char.ictcf 

lion's liKiJ. of the place, since the orijjinal “ Mlnyaii ” element 
was outnumbered. The lauds wbich the Greeks 
took from the Liby.an inh.abiianis were made fruitful by the winter 
rains; Pindar describes them as plains over wbich dark clouds 
hover. There was excellent pastumge. and the men of Cvrcnc 
became famous for rearing horses and for skill as riders' .and 
charioteers. They were naturally the intermediaries hetween Greek 
merchants and the Libyan natives ; but the chief .source of tiie 
wc.alih of the Cyrcnae.an kings w.as the exjKirt of silphion, a plant 
which acquiretl a high repute for medicinal virtues. In tliosc days 
It grew luxuriantly in the regions of Barca ; now it is extinct. The 
sale of silphion was a monopoly of the king; and on a fine 


sUphjon ! 
lion's hciil. 
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Cyrenacan cup we can see Arcesilas II. himself watching the herb The 
being weighed and packed. It was in the reign of this king tliat Arcesilas 
Baica was founded, farther west. He quarrelled with his brothers, 
and they left Cyrene and founded a town for themselves. 

Gyrene held her head high in the Greek world though she was 
somewhat apart from it. A Cyrenacan poet arose, and continued the 



Fig. 46. — The Arcesilas Vase. 


Odyssey and described the last adventures of 'Odysseus. His poem The 
was accepted by Greece as winding up the Epic Cycle which was Telegony 
associated with the name of Homer. His work was distinguished (/Ak- 
by local pride and local colouring. He gave Odysseus a son 

Arresilaus, and connected the royal line of Cyrene with the great 
wanderer. And he introduced a flavour of those Libyan influences 
which modified Cyrenaean civilisation, just as the remote cities of the 
Euxine received influences from Scythia. 
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[iiU'.ii I ho < i.-'.t n, o 1)1 jioaof.illy '-.a? Oaplivrii. 

■•o h A' VO ii'i'ii ;» Honsir. v..i-- a*) inno- oni !!)••, lUilii'D 'o5«ill 
ntvi’t i'..)\o U 111 ’-onu'i" n . iv,;’. i!\o hvi) t'-'-V'toci 

uIi.lIi Ijiy in n liio ■rvcMli K-ntat;. ".ns (ir liiKil ".o Jitovo one of tho 
ruM'-i l.it.i! i.iii'-c-' of ili‘-(.i>c .mi! ilci.iy lo the ’'la’.i “• of (.ix'ci'c. 

At tir-t tho jiriMlojjtii i t.iists «l tin- un'.toi'r.i'.ic scji'iltlti'i Ii'TiCfttfil 
Ity till- incro.t'iC of coiminri'p ; for t)if nol'le'. viern •.1)rin»>o'vo' f!*'' 
ihit'f s^pciiil Oois. Uitv Uic Mf.AWi v,l',ic!> ihcy .uojutivi* liy iftuif 
/ifiTf,!!) r/ uadcTTmaed ihv'tr pnVtvUa! jiOMlmn. Tor, in \!tf tilNt pboc, lltotr 
ir-S’rtcsncf influence ilcpcndcil Inri^tfly on iltoir fli'inniu'. of l.ini! ; nm! nlicti 
‘ttHfurt "''hiiKtries tirosf to cdinpcu' with .ifiriaittatc, thy imjvirlum c of I.tntl 
jlVij.vi nccusburily di'clint-il. In the '■-icom! jAunc, ni-ntils ititmfloccfl a no" 

II piflitica! Hanflnrfl ; and aristorwcie't resting on h'nOi tended to ir.tnii- 
/y.wrrn form llicmseK'es into itrihlm'tncirs rotinp on M-c.-tith. Tlie proverb 

foUtks. «ntoncy maUoi tlic man’’ now cone into voy.uc- A't noliility by 

biitli mnnot !)« ticiptircd, wlicteas we.altli c.nn, .such .n clianpc is 
.aliv.ays n step in tltc direction of dentorrnry. 

Thr-.vke On the other IianJ. llic poorer frccinen a', first MiflVred. !l')w 
'/cWw rJfr imnsition from t!tc old systems of enriianjic to tlic use of 

kmrd. *’ '"oncy hoic upon tliem, we slraH find illusir.vicd v.lien \vc cetnc to the 
special history' of Athens, Itul tlteir distress and tliscoirtcttl drove 
litem into strivinj; for full political ctpi.ility, and in many r.iics they 
strove with success. Htc rccond half of tlio seventh century is inttrUeil 
in m.any parts of Greece by sirnjptles between the classes ; and the 
\viscr and better of the nobles bcnan tbcmsclvcs to .see the ncccS' 
sity of c.\|cn<linfj political privileges to tbeir fellow-citi/cns. The 
centralisation in towns, owiu}; to tlie growth of industries and the 
declining importance of agricuUuic, created a new town itojiulation 
and doubtless belpcd on the democratic movement. . 
y- '■ diis agitated period lived a poet of great genius, Archilochus 

of P.aros. It has been truly said that Archilochus is the first Grech 
“of flesh and blood” wliom we can grn.sp through the niists of 
antiquity Son of a noble by a slave mmber be tried his luch 
among the adventurers who went forth to colonise Siris in It.aly, hut 
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he returned having won an experience of sea-faiing, whicli taught 
him to sing of the “bitter gifts of Poseidon” and the maiiucr’s 
prayers for “sweet liome.” Then he took part in a Parian 
colonisation of Tliasos, and was involved in party struggles which 
rent the island. It has been thought that he witnessed at Thasos 
an eclipse of the sun at noontide which he describes, the cclijise 
of the 6th of April 64S it.C., but it is very doubtful whether he is 
really referring to this eclipse. All the evils of ail Hellas arc here, 
he exclaims ; ami “ Thasos is not a fair place nor a dcsiniblc, like 
the land round the stream of Siris.” He announces that he is 
“ the servant of the lord of battle .and skilled in the delicious gift 
of the Muses.” But when he fought in a war which the Tliasians 
waged with the Thracians of the opposite coast, he ran for his life 
and dropped his shield ; “ never mind, he said, 1 will get me another 
as good.” Poor, with a stain on his birth, tossed about the world, 
soured by adversity, Archilochus in his poetry gave full expression 
to his feelings, and used it to utter hi.s passionate hatred against 
Ips enemies, such as the Parian Lycambes, for instance, who refused 
him his daughter Ncobulc. Had fortune favoured him, he would 
have been a noble of the nobles ; ill-luck drove bim to join the 
movement against aristocracy. His poems present a complete con- 
trast to the epic style and even to Hesiod. He .addressed himself 
to the people ; used colloquial language ; and perfected iambic and 
trochaic measures for literary purposes. His influence may be 
Judged from the fact that his poems were recited by the rhapsodes 
along with Homer and Hesiod. 

The ills of Greece, which were reflected in the poems of 
Archilochus, were to lead to the development of equality and freedom. 
But success in the struggle would in most eases depend on military 
efficiency ; and a revolution in the art of warfare, which was brought 
about at the same period, was therefore of immense importance. 
This takes us to the historj' of Sparta. 




Fig. 47. — Electron coin of Lydia (beginning of seventh century). Obverse : 
striated surface. Reverse ; oblong and two square sinkings. 



FfG 48 — E*ari^ coin<^fGort\na 
(ob\ cr^^e Luro\ \ on bi.,! 


Fig, 49, — -Early coin of Phocnca, 
(obverse). Seal (pbokG). 


CHAPTER III 


GROWTH OF SPARTA. F.VLL OP THE ARISTOCRACIES 


Sect. r. Sparta and her Constitution 


The Donan settlers from the north, who took possession of the 
valley of the Eurotas, established themselves in a number of village 
communities throughout the land, and bore the name of Lacedae- 
Origin of monians. In the course of time, a city-state grew up in their midst 
and won dominion oter the rest. The town was fonned by the 
union of five villages 1 which, after their union, still continued to 
preserve their identity, as separate units within the larger unity. 
The city was called Sparta, and took the dominant place in Laconia 
Subject which had been formerly held by Amyclae. The other Lacedaemonian 

com- ^ ^ communities were called the /erfocrt’, or “dwellers round about” 
wrioikol ' ruling city, and, though they were free and managed their local 
- ' affairs, they had no political rights in the Spartan state.- The chief 

burdens which fell on them were military sendee and the farming of 
the royal domains. 

Concenm- The Spartans were always noted for their consen’ative spirit. 
live spirit Hence we find in their constitution, which was remarkable in many 
of Sparta. ,yaj.s, survivals of an old order of things which evisted in the days 
of Homeric poetry, but has passed away in most places when trust- 
worthy history begins. The most striking of these survivals was 
roy.alty; Sparta was nominally ruled by kings. 

Spartan This consen-alive spirit of the Spartans rendered them anvious to 
belief in tie believe, and others willing to accept the view, that their constitution 
“Tthe'Zi- ''^‘1 e'-'sted from very- ancient times in just the same shape and 
, ititution. feature which it displayed in the days of recorded history. "NVe arc, 
however, forced to suspect that this was not the case. There can be 


I Pitane, Messoa, Eimnac, Konotrm, and Dy-me. 

X r times they were under the supervision 

chiefly concerns the Sand ol 

^ythera. which. W a nuTitaiy point of view, required special arransements. 
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little doubt tbul the Sp.irtan state developed uj) to tlic end of the 
Seventh ccnuir>’ on the same general lines ns other Greek states, 
though with some icmarkablc peculinritics. There can be little doubt 
that, like most other states, it passed through the stages of royalty 
and aristocracy ; and tiiat the final form of the constitution was the 
result of a struggle between the nobles and the people. The remark- 
able thing was that throughout these changes hereditary kingship 
survived. 

The machine of the Spartan constitution, as we know it when it 
was fully developed, had four parts ; the Kings, the Council, the 
Assembly, and the Ephors. The first three arc the original institu- 
tions, which were common, as we saw, to the whole Greek race ; 
the Ephors were a later institution, and were peculiar to Spaita. 

We saw that towards the end of the Homeric period the powers A The 
of the king were limited, and that this limited monarchy then died hiags. 
out, sometimes leaving a trace behind it, perhaps in the name of 
a magistracy — like the king-archon at Athens. In a few places it sur- 
vived, and Sparta was one of tlicm. But, if it survived here, its powens 
were limited in a twofold way. It was limited not only by the other 
institutions of the state, but by its own dual character. For there Origin ef 
were two kings at Sparta, and liad been since the memory of 
men. It seems possible that the origin of this double kingship lay 
in the coalition of two distinct communities, each of which had its own 
king One tribe dwelt about Sparta, and its kings belonged to the 
clan of the Agidae, The otlier tribe, we may guess, was settled 
somewhere in southern Laconia, and its royal clan was that of the {At 
Eurj’pontidae, These two tribes must liave united to form a large Amgeiarf] 
city-state at Sparta ; and the terms of the union may have been that 
neither tribe should give up its king, but two kings, with coequal 
authority, should rule over the joint community. The kingship passed 
from father to son in the two royal houses of the Agids and Eury- 
pontids ; and if the Agid kings possessed a slight superiority in public 
estimation over their colleagues, this may have been due to the fact 
that the Eurj’pontids were the strangers who migrated to Sparta.^ 
According to a pedigree which was made out for them in later days, 
when the myth of the Return of the Hcraclidae had become current, 
both dynasties traced themselves back to Heracles. 

It seems probable that it was partly because there were two kings, TJmitaiion 
the one a check upon the other, that kingship was not abolished in ‘’f 
Sparta, or reduced to a mere magistracy. But the powers of theA'”“'''- 
kings were largely curtailed ; and we may suppose that the limita- 

* The relation of the five villages to these two communities must remain 
obscure ; and also the question of (he coalition of yet another tribe or dan (?) the 
Aegidae, who, however, did not retain their own king. 
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tions were introduced by degrees during that epoch in which through- 
out Greece generatU, monarchies were giving way to aristocratic 
republics. Of the religious, military, and judicial functions, which 
belonged to them and to all other Greek kings, they lost some and 
retained oth'-rs. 

They weie pniileged to hold certain priesthoods ; ^ they offered 
solemn sacnticeb for the city every month to Apollo ; they prepared 
the necessar) sacrifices before warlike expeditions and battles ; they 
were priests, though not the sole priests, of the community. 

They were the supreme commanders of the army. They had the 
right of making war upon whateier country they chose, and penalties 
were laid on any Spartan who presumed to hinder them. In the 
field they had unlimited right of life and death ; and they had a 
bodyguard of a hundred men. It is clear that these large powers 
were always limited by the double nature of the kingship. But at a 
later period it was defined by law that only one of the kings, to be 
chosen on each occasion by the people, should lead the army in time 
of war, and moreover they were made responsible to the community 
for their conduct in their campaigns. 

But while they enjoyed this supreme position as high-priests and 
leaders of the host, they could hardly be considered judges any 
longer. The right of dealing out dooms like the Homeric Agamem- 
non had passed away from them ; only in three special cases had they 
still judicial or legal powers. They presided at the adoption of 
children ; they decided who was to marry an heiress whose father 
had died without betrothing her; and they judged in all matteis 
concerning public roads. 

There were roy.al domains in the territory of the ferioeci from 
which the kings derived their revenue. But they also had perquisites 
at public sacrifices ; on such occasions they were (like Homeric 
kings) given the first seat at the banquet, were served first, and 
received a double portion of everything, and the hides of the 
slaughtered beasts. The pious sentiment with which royalty, as a 
hallowed institution, was regarded, is illustrated by the honours which 
were paid to the kings when they died. “ Horsemen,” says Herod- 
otus, “carry round the tidings of the event through all Laconia, 
and in the city women go about beating a cauldron. And at 
this sign, tw-o free persons of each house, a man and a woman, 
must put on mourning garb, and if any fail to do this great pains 
are imposed.’ The funeral was attended by a fixed number of the 
penoeci and it w.as part of the stated ceremony that the dead king 
should be praised by the mourners as better than all who had gone 

' or Zeus Lacedaemon and Zeus Uranios. 
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before him. Public business was not resumed for ten days after the 
burial. The king was succeeded by liis eldest son, but a son born 
before his father’s accession to the kingship had to give way to the 
eldest of those who were born after the accession. If there were no 
. children, the succession fell to the nearest male kinsman, who was 
likewise the regent in the case of a minority, 

, The gerontes or elders whom we find in Homer advising the //.Genisi.a, 
king and also acting as judges have developed at Sparta into a body «r Council 
of fixed number, forming a definite part of the constitution, called the 
gcrtisia. This Council consisted of thirty members, including the Cerontia) 
two kings, who belonged to it by virtue of their kingship. The other 
twenty-eight must be over sixty years of age, so that the council rvas 
a body of elders in the strict sense of the word. They held their 
office for life and were chosen by acclamation in the genera! assembly 
of citizens, whose choice was supposed to fall on him whose moral ' 
merits were greatest ; membership of the Council was described as a 
“ prize for virtue." The Council prepared matters which were to come 
before the Assembly ; it exercised, as an advising body, a great influence 
on political affairs ; and it formed a court of justice for criminal cases. 

But though the Councillors were elected by the people, they were 
not elected from the people. Nobility of birth retained at Sparta its 
political significance ; and only men of the noble families could be 
chosen members of the Council. And thus the Council formed an 
oligarchical element in the Lacedaemonian constitution. 

Every Spartan who had p.assed his thirtieth year was a ///..-Vpelia, 
member of tlie Ajtetla, or Assembly of Citizens, which met every orAssemi/y 
month between the bridge of Babyka and the stream of Knakion. In 
old days, no doubt, it was summoned by the kings, but in historical 
times we find that this right has passed to the ephors. The assembly 
did not debate, but having heard the proposals of kings or 
ephors, signified its will by acclamation. If it seemed doubtful to 
which opinion the m.ajority of the voices inclined, recourse was had 
to a division. The people elected the members of the Gerusia, the 
ephors and other magistrates ; determined questions of war and peace 
and foreign politics ; and decided disputed successions to the kingly 
office. Thus, theoretically, the Spartan constitution was a demo- 
cracy. No Spartan was excluded from the apella of the people ; and 
the will of the people expressed at their apella was supreme. “ To 
the people,” runs an old statute, “ shall belong the decision and the 
power,” But the same statute granted to the executive authorities — 

“ the elders and m.agistrates ” — a power which restricted this appa- 
rent supremacy of the people. It allowed them “ to be seceders, if 
the people make a crooked decree.” It seems that the will of the 
people, declared by their acclamations, did not receive the force of 
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Mctonous Spirta fell secure, a rebellion was organised in the 
northern distrwt of Andania. The rebels ncre supported by tlieir 
neighboui^ in Viracl t and Pisatis, and they arc said to have found 
an able .lud ardtnt leader in Anstomcnes, sprung from an old 
Mes'Cin in i im.i\ 1 he revolt was at first successful. The Spartans 
fared 111, and their \oung men experienced the disgrace of defeat. The 
hopes of the "crfs ro^e, and Sparta despaired of recovering the land. 
Hut a leader and a poet arose amongst them. The lame Tyrtaeus 
lb rctorded to have inspired his countiymen with such martial 
vigour that the tide of fortune turned, and Sparta began to retrieve 
her losses and recover her reputation. Some scraps of the poems of 
Tjnaeub have been preserved, and they supply the only trustworthy 
matenal we have for the history of the Messenian wars ; and he won 
such fame by the practical successes of his art that at a later time 
the Athenians sought to claim him as one of their sons and gave out 
that Sparta, by the counsel of an oracle, had sent for him. The 
warriors advanced to battle singing his “mardies” to the sound of 
flutes, while his elegies, composed in the conventional epic dialect, 
are said to have been recited in the tents after the evening meal 
But we loam from himself that his strategy was as effective as hir 
poetry, and the Messenians were presently defeated in the Battle of 
the Great Foss. They then retired to the northern stronghold of 
Eira on the river Nedon, which plays the same part in the second 
vrar that Ithome played in the first, while Aristomenes takes the 
place of Aristodemus. As to Eira, indeed, we possess no record on 
the contemporary authority of Tyrtaeus, whose extant fragments 
notice none of the adventures, nor even the name, of the hero 
.Aristomenes. Yet Eira may well have been the place where the 
last stand was made ; for the Spartans had rased the fortifications of 
Ithome, which is not mentioned in connexion with the second war. 
Capture of At Eira the defenders were near their Arcadian supporters and within 
reach of Pylos which seems not to have been yet Lacedaemonian. 
But Eira fell ; legend says that it was beleaguered for eleven years. 
.Aristomenes was the soul of the defenci;, and his wonderful escapes 
became the argument of a stirring tale. On one occasion he was 
thrown, vvith fifty fellovv-counto-men, captured by the Spartans, into 
a deep pit. His comrades perished, and Aristomenes awaited certain 
death. But by following the track of a fox he found a passage in 
the rocky wall of his prison and appeared on the following day at 
Eira. Wlien the Spartans surprised that fortress, he made his 
escape wounded to Arcadia. He died in Rhodes, but two hundred 
.and fifty years later, on the field of Leuctra, he reappeared against 
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the Spartans to avenge his defeat. 

Those Messemans who were left in the land were mostly reduced 
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again to the condition of Helots, but the maritime communities and even 
a few in the interior remained free, as perioeci, in the possession of 
their estates. Many escaped to Arcadia, while some of the inhabitants 
of the coast-towns may have taken ship and sailed to other places. 

At this time Sparta, like most other Greek states, suffered from Pressure of 
domestic discontent. There was a pressing land question, with which 
Tyrtaeus dealt in a poem named Eunomta, or Law and Order. 

This question was partly solved by the conquest of the whole land 
of Messenia, and doubtless the foundation of the colony of Taras in 
southern Italy was undertaken for the purpose of relieving an exces- 
sive population. 

The Messenian war, as recorded by Tyrtaeus, shows us that the RcvoluHtm 
power of the privileged classes had already been undermined by a inwarfare: 
great change in the method of warfare. The fighting is done, and 
the victory won, by regiments of mailed foot-lancers, who march and 
fight together in close ranks. The secret had been discovered that 
such well-drilled spearsmen — hoplites as they were called — weie 
superior to cavalry ; and much about the same period in Ionia, we 
find the infantry of Smyrna holding their own against the Lydian 
horsemen of Gyges. The recognition of serried bodies of foot, as a 
useful weapon in battle, can be traced in the later parts of the Iliad; 
but it was in Sparta first that their value was fully appreciated. 

There they became the main part of the military establishment. 

The city no longer depended chiefly on her nobles in time of war ; PoHHcal 
she depended on her whole people. The progress of metal-smiths signifieanee 
in their trade, which accompanied the general industrial advance of 
Greece, rendered possible this transformation in the art of war. * ’ 
Every well-to-do citizen could now provide himself with an outfit of 
armour and go forth to battle in panoply.^ The transformation was 
distinctly levelling and democratic ; for it placed the noble and the 
ordinarj' citizen on an equality in the field. We shall not be wrong 
in connecting this military development with those aspirations of 
the people for a popular constitution, which resulted in the invest- 
ment of the ephorate with its great political powers. 

From Sparta, where it was brought to a perfection which in the 
d.ays of Tyrtaeus it had not yet attained, the institution of the heavy 
foot-lancers spread throughout Greece, and its natural tendency 
everywhere was to promote the progress to democracy. It is 
significant that in Thessaly, where the system of hoplites was not 
introduced and cavalry was always the kernel of the army, demo- 
cratic ideas never made way. 

* 'Flic metal breast-plate liarl been introduced ; metal gre-aves were worn, .and 
thigh -pieces. The round shield home on the arm had superseded the clumsy 
shoulder-swung shield of the heroic period. 

F 
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blessed by a milder climate, nor is it divided in the same way by a 
mountain chain ; the hills rise irregulaily, and the river Paniisus 
waters the central plain of Stcnyclarus wheie the Greek invaders 
are said to have fixed their abode. The natural fortress of the 
country was the lofty rock of Iihome which rises to the west of the 
liver. It is probable that under its protection a town grew up at an 
early period, whose name Messene was aficnvards transferred to the 
whole country. 

The fruitful soil of Messenia, “ good to plant and good to ear,” Early ran- 
tts a Spartan poet sang, could not but excite the covetousness of of^ 
her martial neighbours. It is impossible to determine the date 

of the First Messenian War with greater precision than the 
eighth century. Legends grew up freely as to its causes and its 
course. All that we know with certainty is that the Spartan 
king, under whose auspices it was waged, was named Theopompus ; 
that it was decided by the capture of the great fortress of Ithome ; 
and that the eastern part of the land became Laconian. A 
poet writing at the beginning of the seventh century would have 
naturally spoken of Messene or I’hcrae as being “in Lacedaemon." 

When the Second War broke out towards the end of the seventh 
century, it was either history or legend that the previous war liad 
lasted twenty years. Legends grew up around it in which the chief Ugmd of 
figure was a Messenian hero named Aristodemus. The tale was rlrhto- 
that he offered his daughter as a sacrifice to save his country, in 
obedience to the demand of an oracle. Her lover made a despairing 
effort to save her life by spi ending a report that the maiden was 
about to become a mother, and the calumny so incensed Aristodemus 
that he slew her with his own hand. Afterwards, terrified by evil 
dreams and portents, and persuaded that his country was doomed, 
he killed himself upon his daughter’s tomb. 

As the object of the Spartans was to increase the number of the Cmiditian 
lots of land for their citizens, many of the conquered Messenians 
wore reduced to the condition of Helots, and servitude was hard 
though their plight might have been harder. They paid to their 
lords only one-half of the produce of the lands which they tilled, 
whereas in Attica at the same period the free tillers of the soil had 
to pay five-sixths. The Spartan poet Tyrtaeus describes how the 
Messenians endured the insolence of their masters ; — 

As asses worn by loads intolerable, 

So them did stress of cruel force compel, 

Of all the fruits the well-tilled land affords, 

The moiety to hear to their proud lords. 

For some generations they submitted patiently, but at length, when 
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law, unkbS it were then formally proclaimed before the assembly was 
formally dissobed. It the eldeis and magistrates did not approve of 
the decis'on of the majority of the assembly, they could annul the 
procecditigb by refusing to proclaim it — “ seceding ’’ and dissolving the 
meeting, without waiting for the regular dissolution by king or ephor. 

The fue ephors were the most characteristic part of the 
political constitution of Spaita. Tlie origin of the office is veiled in 
obscurity ; it was supposed to have been instituted in the first half of 
the eighth century.^ But we must distinguish between the first insti- 
tution of the office and the beginning of its political importance. It 
is probable that, in the course of the eighth century, the kings finding 
it impossible to attend to all their duties were constrained to give 
up the ci\il jurisdiction, and that the ephors or “overseers” were 
appointed for this purpose.^ The number of the ephors would seem 
to be connected with the number of the five demes or villages whose 
union formed the city ; and perhaps each one of the ephors rvas 
assigned originally to one of the villages. But it cannot have been 
till the seventh centurj’ that the ephors won their great political 
power. They must have won that power in a conflict between the 
nobility who governed in conjunction with the kings, and the people 
who had no share in the government. In that stniggle the kings 
represented the cause of the nobility, while the ephors vvere the 
representatives of the people.® A compromise, as the result of such 
a conflict, is implied in the oaths which were every month exchanged 
between the kings and the ephors. The king swore that he would 
observe the laws of the state in discharging his royal functions ; the 
ephor that he would maintain the royal power undiminished, so long 
as the king was true to his oath. In this ceremony we have the 
record of an acute conflict between the government and people. 
The democratic character of the ephorate appears from the fact that 
any Spartan might be elected. The mode of election, which is 
described by .«i.Tistotle as “ very childish,” was practically equivalent 
to an election by lot. When the five ephors did not agree among 
themselves, the minority gave way. 


t The .•Ue.'t.mdrines seem to hate had an ephov-Iist Teaching as far back as 
757 n c. ; but ne cannot build much on this. It is perhaps of more importance 
that the ephoraie cxisteii in the Laconian colony at Thera ; but nhat most of all 
proves its antiquity is its close imer-connevion nith the nhole framenork of the 
Spartan constitution. 

- We haic no knouledgc of the loc.al institutions in the tonais of the periocci, 
nhichnould probably throw some light on details of the Spartan constitution. 
PoleniOT s work, On the Cities in Laeedaenion, has unfortunateh' not survived. 

Ttie Eurypontid kings probably smoolhed the way for the compromise. R 
has suggested that such names as -Archidanwj, which occur among the EuO'' 
ponlids but not among the .Agids. allude to their popular attitude. 
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3 Internal Development of Sparta and her 
Institutions 


^e^enth century one could not have foretold what Sparta 

r u / I 'c luxuriously, like the nobles of 

thcr lands; the individual was free, as in other cities, to order his 

int»>r^ "1 e . She showed some promise of other than militar>’ 
find ^ I poetry was transported from its home in Lesbos to 

fo he S ,nV ! f Eurotas. Songs 

of,LZV\ "-addings, at harvest feasts, and at festivals 

than mpm^' ^ ^ Singers or choirs of men or maidens, were older 

the i nZ^eL^? development of music and 

son"s her n ° musical instruments the composition of these 

setl Sn?,' Tlte lyre of 

Ternandpt nf r'^^i invention, but it was attributed to 

and both a nn t f’ " historical person, 

Sve Tnstimted the “ "’"I'"''*"' ' Sparta, and is Lid to 

of Lacedaemon contest at the Camea, the great festival 

Sparta soon ind •, 'f certainly welcomed there, and 

adoDted son ' A*i ‘I’uugh not her own, was at least her, 

Sp.m bi, hone, ' 

But this promise of !' ^ Cinaelhon. 

filled °° music and poetry was not to be ful- 

undeTt^* frordiscLr^^' into the full light of history we find her 

and conU "nt s aaLLst"\"''‘’'''" ^ 

thing is suborSnated tX oT r"' death-bed. Everv- 

is to create invincible warriors’^ °tX 

from the very bcvinnmn- ’ martial element was doubtless, 

nndasackXtroX^^^^^ SP-‘=t than in other states; 

and serfs, she must alwavs V.f discontented population of subjects 
ably never know hoi XnA P':^P“"‘lh’ ^Bht ; but we shall ^ob- 
discipline which we have now to"cxlli'hfe“''"''''-’ Spartan 

'VC, in describing the Su^irtm Korean 

older and later Institutions! ' ^ distinguish always between 

Spartan ciX iik of a 

to carrv- out this ideal i t wal Xl I" “td" ■ 

be freed from the care pioXml''?’ 'I-' citizen should 

Ihe nobles ouned ftmilv domains of 5°^'''™"=’*' and his family, 
community also came imo possoLion of'”' Spartan 

possession of common land, which was 
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divided into a number of lots. Each Spartan obtained a lot, which tois. 
passed from father to son, but could not be either sold or divided ; 
thus a citizen could never be reduced to poverty.^ The original Thr 
inhabitants, whom the Lacedaemonians dispossessed and reduced to /fr/e/r. 
the state of serfs, cultivated the land for their lords. Every year the 
owner of a lot was entitled to receive seventy medimni of corn for (105 
himself, twelve for his wife, and a slated portion of wine and fruit, tushch f\ 
All that the land produced beyond this, the Helot uas allowed to 
retain forhis own use. Thus the Spartan need take no thought for 
his support ; he could give all his lime to the affairs of public life. 

Thougli the Helots were not driven by taskmasters, and had the 
right of acquiring private properly, their condition seems to have 
been hard ; at all events, they were always bitterly dissatisfied and 
ready to rebel, whenever an occasion presented itself. The system 
of Hclotry was a source of danger from the earliest times, but 
especially after the conquest of Messenia ; and the state of constant 
military prepaiation in which the Spartans lived m.ay have been 
partly due to the consciousness of this peril perpetually at their 
doors. The Kryp/eia or secret police was instituted — it is un- Kryptch. 
certain at uiiat date — to deal with tliis danger. Young Spat tans 
were sent into the countty and empowered to kill every Helot 
whom they had reason to regard with suspicion. Closely con- 
nected with this system was the remarkable custom that the 
epliors, in whose hands lay the general coittrol over the Helots, 
should every year on entering office proclaim war against them. • 

By this device, the youths could slay dangerous Helots witlroui 
any .scruple or fear of the guilt of manslaughter. But notwith- 
standing these precautions serious revolts broke out again and again. 

A .Spartan had no power to grant freedom to the Helot who worked 
on his lot, nor yet to sell him to another. Only the state could 
emancipate. As the Helots were called uj)on to serve ns light- 
anned troops in time of war, they had then an opitortimiiy of ex- 
hibiting bravely and loyalty in the service of the city, and those who 
conspicuously distinguished themselves might be rewarded by the N'eo- 
city with the meed of freedom. Thus arose a class 'of frcedmcii 
called ticoditmOdcs, or new rleinesmcn. There was also another class 
of persons, neither serfs nor citizens, called v.ho probably j,,,.' 

sprang from illeghimale unions of citirens with Helot women. MottuVea) 

Thits relieved from the necessity of gaining a livelihood, the Kdua^tu’n 
Spa.n.'ins devoted themselves to the good of the state, and the aim of 
the st.ate was the adiivation of the art of war. Sp.arta was' a large 
militaiy school. Education, marriage, tlic rktails of daily life were 

' In fY'urth cTniurv'. hcncv<r, hail frcui 

n *! h \tnVron n. 
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all striclly regulated with a view to the maintenance of a perfectly 
efficient army. E%eiy citwen was to be a soldier, and the discipline 
began from birth. When a child was born it was submitted to the 
inspection of the heads of the tribe, and if they judged it to be 
unhealthy or w eak, it was exposed to die on the wild slopes of Mount 
Taygetos. .\t the age of seven years, the boy was consigned to 
the care of a state-officer, and the course of his education w'as entirely 
determined by the purpose of inuring him to bear hardships, train- 
ing him to endure an exacting discipline, and instilling into* his heart 
a sentiment of devotion to the state. The boys, up to the age of 
twenty, w ere marshalled m a huge school formed on the model of an 
army,* The captains and prefects who instructed and controlled 
them were young men wlio had passed their twentieth year, but had 
not yet reached the thirtieth, which admitted them to the rights of 
citizenship.** Wann friendships often sprang up between the young 
men and the boys whom they were training ; and this was the one 
place in Spartan life where there was room for romance. 

At the age of twenty the Spartan entered upon military service 
and was permitted to marry. But he could not yet enjoy home-life ; 
he had to live in “barracks” with his companions, and could only 
pay stolen and fugitive visits to his wife. In his thirtieth year, 
having completed his training, he became a “ man,” and obtained 
the full rights of citizenship. The Homoioi or peers, as the Spartan 
citizens were called, dined together in tents in the Hyacinthian 
Street, These public messes were in old days called andreia, or 
“ men’s meals,” and in later times phidUia. Each member of a com- 
mon tent made a fixed montlrly contribution, derived from the pro- 
duce of his lot, consisting of barley, cheese, wine, and figs, and the 
members of the same mess-lent shared the same tent in the field in 
time of war. These public messes are a survival, adapted to military 
purposes, of the old custom of public banciuets, at which all the 
burghers gathered together at a table spread for the gods of the city. 
Of the organisation of the Spartan hopVites in early times we have 
no definite knowledge. Three hundred “ horsemen,” chosen from the 
Spartan youths, formed the king’s bodyguard ; but though, as their 
name shows, they were originally mounted, in later times they fought 
on foot The light infantry w'as supplied by the Pcrioeci and Helots. 


’ They were dhided into "herds" OoiViJ, and each herd consisted of a 
ccri.-v.n nnmher of ■ ‘ peas " or troops (fte. j. The ) outl. n ho commanded the iua 
was ,a the captnin of the i/a an i/anh. 

’ The elder votiih from ciehteen to twenty was tailed a ft-.dl/ran for he was 
a.»a, on completing his tncnticth year, to enter into the ranks of the t>u«rr or 
young tacn oier twenty and nnder thirty. The vonnger memte of thL dass 
were called, yt nr trco« (/rarfraao); the eldest, nho' were about to tecomi " men 
were and there were probably intermediate classes 
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Spart.in discipline extended itself to the' women too, with the pur- Sfnrtan 
pose of producing mothers who should be both pliysicnlly strong and “‘owrn. 
saturated with the Spartan spirit. The gills, in common with the 
boys, went through a gymnastic training ; and it was not considered 
immodest for them to practise their exercises almost nude. They 
enjoyed a freedom which was in marked contrast with the seclusion 
of women in other Greek states. They had a high repute for chastity; 
but if the government directed them to breed children for the slate, 
they had no scruples in obeying the command, though it should 
involve a violation of the sanctity of the mamage-tie. They were, 
proverbially, ready to sacrifice their maternal instincts to the welfare 
of their countrj’. Such was the spit it of the place. 

Thus Sparta was a camp in which the highest object of every 
man’s life ivns to be ready at any moment to figlit with the utmost 
efficiency for his city. The aim of cverj’ law, the end of the whole 
social order was to fashion good soldiers. Private luxury' was strictly 
forbidden ; Spartan simplicity became proverbial. Tht; individual 
man, entirely lost in tiie state, Iiad no life of his own ; he had no 
problems of human existence to solve for himself. Sjiarta was not 
rt phcc for thinkers or theorists ; the n Jtoie oh/iy of rottn and the 
highest ide.al of life were contained for a Spartan in the laws of his 
city. Warfare being the object of all the Spartan laws and insti- JfMh'e ef 
tutions, one might expect to find tire city in a perpetual state of war. Sf arian 
One might lo6k to sec her sons ahv.ays ready to stiivo with their 
neighbours without any ulterior object, war being for them an end 
in itself. But it was not so ; they did not wage war more lightly 
than other men ; we cannot rank them with barbarians who care 
only for fighting and hunting. We m.ay attribute the original 
motive of their institutions, in some measure at least, to the situation 
of a small dominant class in the midst of iil-contcntcd subjects and 
hostile serfs. They must always be prepared to meet a rebellion of 
Pcrioeci or a revolt of Helots, and a surprise would have been fatal. 

Forming a permanent camp in a country which was far from friendly, 
they were compelled to be always on their guard. But there was some- 
thing more in the vitality and conscn'ation of the Spartan constitution, 
than precaution against the danger of a possible insurrection. It 
appealed to the Greek sense of beauty'. There was a certain com- 
pleteness and simplicity about the constitution itself, a complete- 
ness and simplicity about the manner of life enforced by the laws, a 
completeness and simplicity too about the type of character developed 
by them, which Greeks of other cities never failed to contemplate 
with genuine, if distant, admiration. Shut away in “hollow many- 
clefted Lacedaemon,” out of the.woild and not sharing in the pro- 
gress of other Greek cities, Sparta seemed to remain at a standstill ; 
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and a stranger from Athens or Miletus in tire fifth century visiting 
the straggling Milages which formed her unwalled unpretentious city 
must ha\ e had a feeling of being transported into an age long past, 
when men weie braver, better, and simpler, unspoiled by wealth, un- 
disturbed by ideas To a philosopher, like Plato, speculating in 
Greek ad- political science, the Spartan state seemed the nearest approach to 
miration of the ideal. The ordinary Greek looked upon it as a structure of 
Sfarta. serere and simple beauty, a Dorian city stately as a Dorian temple, 
far nobler than his own abode but not so comfortable to dwell in. If 
this was the effect produced upon strangers, we can imagine what a 
perpetual joy to a Spartan peer was the contemplation of the Spartan 
constitution ; how he felt a sense of superiority in being a citizen of 
that city, and a pride in luing up to its ideal and fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of his nobility. In his mouth “ not beautiful ” meant “ contrary 
to the Spartan laws,” which were believed to have been inspired by 
Apollo. This deep admiration for their constitution as an ideally 
beautiful creation, the conviction that it was incapable of improve- 
ment — being, in truth, wonderfully effective in realising its aims — is 
bound up with the conservative spirit of the Spartans, shown so con- 
spicuously in their use of their old iron coins ' down to the time of 
Alesander the Great. 

It was inevitable that, as time went on, there should be many 
fallings away, and that some of the harder laws should, by tacit 
agreement, be ignored. The other Greeks were altvays happy to 
point to the weak spots in the Spartan armour. From an early 
period it seems to have been a permitted thing for a citizen to 
acquiie land in addition to his original lot. As such lands were 
not, like the original lot, inalienable, but could be sold or divided, 
inequalities in wealth necessarily arose, and the “ communism ” which 
we observed in the life of the citizens was only superficial. But it 
was specially provided by law that no Spartan should possess wealth 
in the form of gold or silver. This law was at first eluded by the 
device of depositing money in foreign temples, and it ultimately 
became a dead letter ; Spartans even gained throughout Greece an 
evil reputation for avarice. By the fourth centun- they had greatly 
degenerated, and those who wrote studies of the 3..accdaemonian 
constitution contrasted Sparta as it should be and used to be with 
Sparta as it w.as. 


Orrenera- 
tioH of 
Sfirtn- 


Vnitv of 
the ron- 
stttuiion. 


riicrc IS no doubt that the Spartan system of discipline grew up 
by degrees ; yet the argument from design might be plausiblv used 
to prove that it u.rs the original creation of a single lawgiver." We 
may observe how well articulated and how closely interdependent 

' The o6el anU the fdr.nor. 
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were its various parts. The whole discipline of the society neces- 
sitated the existence of Helots ; and on the other hand the existence 


of Helots necessitated such a discipline. The ephorate was the 
keystone of the structure ; and in the dual kingship one might see 
a cunning intention to secure the powers of the ephors by per- 
petual jealousy between the kings. In the whole fabric one might 
trace an artistic unity which might be thought to argue the work of 
a single mind. And until lately this was generally believed to be J'ulgar 


the case ; many still maintain the belief. A certain Lycurgus was''’''^''" ‘’f 
said to have framed the Spartan institutions and enacted the Spartan 
laws about the beginning of the ninth century. 


But the grounds for believing that a Spartan lawgiver named 
Lycurgus ever existed have been questioned. The earliest state- 


ments as to the origin of the constitution date from the fifth centur>', 
and their discrepancy shows that they were mere guesses, and that 
the true origins were buried completely in the obscurity of the past. 

Pindar attributed the Lacedaemonian institutions to Aegimius, the Stafemads 
mythical ancestor of the Dorian tiibes ; the historian Hellanicus Pd>'iar. 
regarded them as the creation of the two first kings of Sparta, Procles 
and Eurysthcncs. The more critical Thucydides, less ready to record 
conjectures, contents himself with saying that the Lacedaemonian [c. 804], 
constitution had existed for rather more than 400 years at the end 
of the Peloponnesian war. Herodotus states that the Spartans and 
declared Lycurgus to have been the guardian of one of their early Hetvdoius. 
kings, and to have introduced from Crete their laws and institutions. 

But the divergent accounts of this historian’s contemporaries, who 
ignore Lycurgus altogether, suggest that it rvas only one of many 
guesses and not a generally accepted tradition. It may be added that Silence of 
if the old Spartan poet Tyrtaeus had mentioned Lycurgus as a lawgiver, I'yinens. 
his words would certainly have been quoted by later writers ; and 
therefore it is argued • that he knew nothing of such a tradition. 

Hence the theory has arisen that Lycurgus {Lyco--vorgos) \vas Lycurgus 
not a man; he was only a god. He was an Arcadian deity or desjied. 

“ hero,” — perhaps some form of the Arcadian Zeus Lycaeus, god 
of the wolf-mountain ; and his name meant “ wolf-rcpcller." He 
was worshipped at Lacedaemon where he had a shrine, and it is 
conjectured that his cult was adopted by the Spartans from the older 
inhabitants whom they displaced. He may have also been con- 


^ This depends on a tuofold argument from silence, but seems a fair inference; 
the pi-obability is considerable that if Lyairgus had been remembered as the 
original lawgiver in the poet's lime, the poet would have mentioned him ; and 
'1 is probable that if he Iiad mentioned him, some of the numerous exl.int writers 
who deal with the Laconian slate and Ly-curgus would have appealed to his 
venerable authority. 
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neclcd with Olvmpia, for his name was inscribed on a very ancient 
quoit — the so-called quoit of Iphitus— which was preserved there, 
and perhaps dated droni the setenlh ccntur>’. The belief that 

this dcitt was a Spartan law jrivcr, promoted by the Delphic oracle, 

gradually p lined ground and in the fourth century generally pre- 
vailed Ari'totlc behcied it, and made use of the old quoit to fix 
the date of the L\ rurgean legislation to the first half of the eighth 
centur\ Hut while eterjbody regarded Lycurgus as unquestionably 
an histoiical personage, candid investigation confessed that nothing 
certain was known concerning him, and the views about his chronology’ 
were many and \arious. 

Srxr. 4 The Cretan' Constitutions 

Ancient Greek students of constitutional history were struck by 
some ob\ lous and remarkable resemblances between the Spartan and 
the Cretan states, and it was believed by many that the Spartan con- 
stitution was derived from Crete, though there are notable differences 
as well as notable likenesses. It will be convenient to glance here 
at the political condition of this island, to which we shall seldom have 
to recur, since, owing to its geographical situation and the lack of 
political union, it was isolated and withdrawn from the main course 
of Greek history. 

In a passage in the Odyssey the inhabitants of Crete are divided 
into five classes : Achaeans, Eteo-Cretans, Cydonians, Dorians, and 
Pelasgians, Of these the Eteo-Cretans may represent the original 
people who dwelled in the island before the Greeks came, like 
the Eteo-Carpathians of Carpathus. They survived chiefly in the 
eastern part of the island, and they continued to speak their own 
tongue in historical times, writing it, however, not in their ancient 
linear script but in Greek characters. A specimen of it — but we 
have no key to the meaning — has been preserved in some inscriptions - 

^ Apollo himself debated whether Lycurgus was god or man in an oracle cited 
by ITcrodotos fl. 65), which was to this effect ; 

Wellcome, Lycurcus, come to my rich shrine. 

Whom Zeus loves well, and all celesllaU love ; 

Shall I dcclirc thee human or duine^ 

Surely a god, if I knoT^ aught Ihereof. 

The decision of the god agrees with the result of modern criticism. There were 
indeed two other hn& of doubtful authemicitv, which referred to his supposed 
legislation. Herodotus did not know them, but they ate recorded by Diodorus 
One of these reads : — 

. , . r*.aX;utrxt 
os ) paptc 1 a . . , o 

' apicta— trer \ 

^ ap»rpso^\€s — 7er 

ta cetryj’ai'air 
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belonged 10 the ow nets of the lots. These bondsmen cultivated the 
land themscKcb .and eould possess private property, like the Spartan 
Helots, but tlaau’h no do not know e.vactly tvhat their obligations 
were, thc\ seem to h.no been m some nays in a better condition than 
the bond'inen of Laconta. If the />asias or lord of a Cretan serf 
died chiklle^s, the seif h.id an interest in his property. lie could 
contract a legal m.irn.age, and his family was recognised by law. 
Ihe two pn\ lieges from which he was always jealously excluded 
were the carrung of arms and the practice of athletic exercises in 
the gymnasi.i. Unlike the Helots, the Cretan serfs found their 
condition loleiable, and we never hear that they revolted. The 
geographical conditions of the Cretans enabled them to e.xxuse tbeir 
slat es from militart- sen ice. 

Of the monarchical period in Crete we know nothing. In the 
sixth century we find that monarchy has been abolished by the 
aristocracies, and that the executive governments arc in the hands of 
boards of ten annual magistrates, entitled kosmei. The kosmni were 
chosen from certain important clans {^tnrloi), and the military as 
well as the other functions of the king had passed into their hands, 
(Gcrusia.) They were assisted by the advice of the Council of elders xyhich was 
elected from those who had filled the office of kost/ws^ The resolves 
of the kos/iiot and Council were laid before the a^omi or general 
assemblies of citizens, who merely voted and had no right to propose 
or discuss. 


Compart- 
son of 
Crete and 
Sparta. 


Cretan 

edutation. 


There is a superficial resemblance between this constitution, which 
prevailed in most Cretan cities, and that of Sparta. Tlie Cretan 
agora, answers to the Spartan apclla, the Cretan to the Spartan 
genista, .and the kosmoi to the ephors. The most obvious differ- 
ence IS that in Crete there was no royalty. But there is another 
important difference. The democratic feature of the Spartan con- 
stitution IS absent in Crete. A\'hile the ephors were chosen from all 
e citizens, m a Cretan state only certain noble families were eligible 
to the office of kosmos; and, as the genista was chosen from the 
Ptosmoi, It ts clear that the whole power of the state resided in a 
pnvileged class consisting of those families or clans. Thus the 
Cretan state was a close aristocracy. 

The true likeness between Sparta and Crete lies in the cir- 
‘ and institutions of both countries aimed at 

and of.'varnors. Boys were taught to read and WTite, 

and to recite certain songs ordained by law ; but the chief part of 

noble houses and ^rat 
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nrenrbers of Uiesc n^isoci.ilifv'.is went throiinU a trainiiij' in tlie j>ub!ic 
pyttinro.i.'i or (irotnoi^ nnd hence were callctl {int/tiris. Great riays 
were held, on which sham fights took pl.ice heiwocii those “ licrds ” 
to the sound of lyics and llutcs. The liroiiiais uas of age in the 
eyes of tlie I;iw, ami he was bound to marry, but his leife continued 
to live in the hotr-c of her father or kinsmen, until he passed out of 
the state of a dnmtt'us and became a “man.’' The men dined at 
public messes ctdled itndn'ia, coric'-pontling to the Spartan phidilut, 
but the boys were also permitted to join them.’ These meals were 
not defrayed altogether, as at .Sirarta, by the contributions of the 
members, but ncrc partly at least paid for by the state; and the 
Slate also made jtrovision for the sustenance of the women. The 
public income, which rlefniyed these and other such burdens and 
mainl.amcd the worship of the gods, must have been ricrived fioni 
public land cultivated by the mnoites, and distinct from the land 
which was .apportioned in lots among the citirens. 

\Vc see then that in the discipline and education of the ritirens, 
in the common meals of the men, in genera! political objects, there 
is a close and significant likeness between .Sparta and Crete. Rut 
olbcnvise there .are grc.at differences, (j) In Cre'e there n-crc, as ,a 
rule, no Pcnocci ; (2) the Cretan serfs lived under more favourable 
conditions than the Helots, .and were not a constant source of danger; 
(3) kingship did not surxivc in Crete, and consequently (4) the 
functions xxhich in Sp.art.i «crc divided between kings and ephors 
were in Crete united in the hands of the kotmni ; (5) the Cretan 
st.atc was .an .aristocracy, while Sparta, so far ns the city itself was 
concerned, xv.as a limited democracy ; a difTcrence which clearly 
reveals itself in (6) the modes of electing kosmoi and ephors ; (7) 
there is a more advanced form of communism in Crete, in so f.ir as 
st.atc stores contribute largely to the maintenance of the citizens. If 
one city had become dominant in Crete and reduced the others to 
subjection, the resemblance between Laconia and Crete would h.ave 
been much greater. A class of Cret.an periocci would have forthwith 
been formed. 

Sect. 5. The Supremacv and Decline or Aitcos. The 
Olympian Games 

The rebellion of Messenia had been cspcci.ally formidable to 
Sparta, because the rebels bad been supported by two foreign powers, 
Arcadia and Pisa. Part of .Arcadia seems to have been united at 
this time under the lordship of the king of the Arcadian Orcliomcnus. 

* The citizens were divided into hetairiai, and c.ich betairia had its own , 
andreion. 
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The king of I’l^a on the Alpheus had recently risen to new jiowcr 
and honour with the help of Argos; and Argos itself had been 
playing a ptominent part in the peninsula under the leadership of 
Pheidon of her king I'hcidon. The reign of this king was the last epoch of 
Arroe Argos as all nr lire power of the fiist rank. We know little about 

him, but h s name bci .line so famous that in later times the royal 
house of dist.int Itlnecdonta, when it reached the height of its 
success in .-Mexander the Great, was anxious to connect its line of 
descent with Pheidon.' Under his auspices a system of measures 
was introduced into .Argos and the Peloponnesus. These measures 
were called after his name Pheidonian, and were likewise adopted at 
Athens ; they seem to have been closely connected with the Acginelan 
system of weights. But the only clear action of Pheidon is his 
expedition to the west. He led an Argive , army across Arcadia to the 
ne'idon at banks of the .Alpheus, and presided there over the celebration of the 
\mpii.. Olympian festival, which is now for the first time heard of in the 
history of Greece. 

sacred grove of Olympia lay, under the wooded mount 
jmpia Qf Cronus, where the river Cladeus flows into the Alpheus, in the 
angle between the two streams. It was dedicated to the worship of 
Zeus ; but the spot was probably sacred to Pelops, before Zeus 
claimed it for himself, and Pelops, degraded to 
the rank of a hero, kept his own sacred precinct 
within the larger enclosure. The sanctuary was in 
* i "'e territory of Pisa, and it is possible tliat the 

care of the worship and the conduct of the festivals 
belonged originally to the Pisan community'. But 
the men of Elis, the northern neighbours of Pisa, set 
jjjf, of hearts on having the control of the Olympian 

E!is,mrly{re°'ers^. "'hich, though it is not once mentioned. 

Victory with Delphi and Dodona are mentioned, in the 
P'send : poems of Homer, must by the seventh century 
euor). have won a high prestige in the Peloponnesus 

lisuroei T)' o drawn many visitors. .As Elis was stronger 

E/cais. the festival ' C succeeded in usurping the conduct of 

572 B . C . c't/ f of the festit-al, which -was 

midsummer’s day. The games at first included foot-races, boxing, 

luth ^0 esfs’’ "b'i horse-races were add;d later. 

n^ho^rnr barr.r''" ibsbtbf'ou in Greece. We know 

first introduced but T circumstances thev were 

first introduced, but the funeral games of Patroclus, described in the 

time in which he re.illy re^S.^’ placed more than a century before the 
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h^e in triumph and laid the Olympian crovvn in the chief temple 

°^'”tmav seem strange that the greatest and most glorious of all 
Panhelienic festivals should have been celebrated near the western 
shores of the Peloponnesus. One might have looked to find it nearer 
the A.e"-ean. But situated where it was, the scene of the great 
*s was all the nearer to the Greeks beyond the western sea; 
Sd none" of the peoples of the mother-country' vied more eagerly or 
' ore often in the contests of Olympia than the children whojtad 
found new homes far away on Sicilian and Italian soil, 
leamess of Olympia to the western colonies comes into 
thoughts when standing in the sacred altis one beholds the terrace 
the northern side of the precinct, and the scanty remains of the 
• of twelve treasure-houses which once stood there. For of those 
twelve treasuries five at least were dedicated by Sicilian and Italian 

to'keep in touch with the mother-country ; 


Tins 

one’s 


Thus the Olympian festival helped the colonies of the west 

it furnished a centre 

^vhere "^Greeks of all parts met and ev-changed their ideas and 
evoeriences ; it was one of the institutions which e.vpressed and 
ouickened the consciousness of fellowship among the scattered folks 
of the Greek race ; and it became a model, as we shall see, for 
other festivals of the same kind, which concurred in promoting a 
feeling of national unity. 

The final success of Sparta in the long struggle with Messenia 
marks the period at which the balance of power among the Pelopon- 
nesian states began to shift. In the scienth century, Argos is the 
leading state. She has reduced Mycenae ; she has annihilated 
Asine ; she has made Tiryns an Argive fort ; she has defeated Sparta 
'iradUic'-al at Hysiae. Tliere can be little doubt that Pheidon’s authority e.v- 
^.itt. tended over all .Argohs ; moreover his influence was felt in Aegina, 
and the Laconian island of Cythera may have been an .Argive 
possession, as well as the whole eastern coast of Laconia. But his 
reign is the last manifestation of the greatness of the southern Argos, 
Fifty years after the subjugation of Messenia, the Spartans become 
the strongest state in the Peloponnesus, and the Argives sink into 
the position of a second-rate power — always able to maintain their 
independence, always a thorn in the side of Sparta, always to be 
reckoned with as a foe and welcomed as a friend, but never leading, 
dominant, or originative. 
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Sect. 6. Uemochatic Movements. L.vwgivers x\nd Tyrants 

It is Clear tliat there is no security that equal justice will be 
meted out to all, so long as the laws by which the judge is supposed 
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toxtrj nr<: KOI .'icCC'.'iiRli' its rtiL A \\rit!en of is a rusulition 
of just juiigiocut, h'i’.'cvri' ju'-l ilic ta\v-‘. thcnv'Clve' may Ik*. 
was thmfoTc twUtial shat ooc of ihc iitst (icmniuls the people in 
('>n-i-k ni'ic!! pic->'rd iipin tlKir xui'.torra'.ic Koveinmcoss ;oui one of 
llie fir.! contesMons tho'o {rovrmmesi!'; vvcro. forceil lo make, "as 
a "ritlcn !av.‘. U jnust Ik- horiK- in tniiwl iliat in oUt days deeds 
whidi injured only slie indtviiUi.d and «!«! tsol toutli she pod;, m she 
‘.sale, S'. CSV left so she injuit-sl jsetMin tt> deal "ish as In* elsose os 
eosskl. The s!.atc- t!i<l isos inserfere. Ksen sn the of Idosid- 
■.hetldini,% is devolved tii>on she ksnsfolk <»f th<' s-lain man to vsreak 
pvissishim-tit upon she ;.l;syei. 'flicn, as sorial ortier cii'vciopetl olonsf 
with censraliralion, the state IsKik jttsth*' patsly isitf) its o"is h.ands ; 

.anti the issjnred iitstn, befoie. lit could punijh the \vronR-doer, "as 
fihiijtcd to clwrpc him iM-ftKc a jtidtjc, who dccukti the pnnishmcni, 

15nl it insist be nosed that sio crime could rostic before ;i jndpe, sinless 
she injured pcr-oii came forward as acctiser. 'Use cast of blood- 
.shcddiny: was cvecptionnl, sminf; to the religions ideas connected 
wish St. U was fell tlisvt Use shedder of blood "as titil only iinpisre 
hmssclf, but bad .tiso defsled the };ods of lisc community ; so that, as 
a ronsetjuenre of this theory, STian-.lau};htcr of cscry fonn came under 
the rl.'iss of crimes .■ip.siiisi the rchpion of the .state. 

The "ork of "riling down the laws, and Using customs in leg.d lUirh /.sre- 
shajic, was ijiob.sbly in ino,i tares combined with the work of ic..C'o-c/ (r-'-l 
forming; and thus the gre.a codifiers of the seventh century "cie 
also lawgivers. Among them the most fanmiis were the misty 
figures of /f,a!eiKus wlio inatlc laws for the wesiern Locri.an-S, ansi 
Charondas she legislator of Catanc ; the chsiter figure of the 
Athenian Dracon, of whom more will he s,aid liereafter, and, mo.st 
famous of all, Solon the Wise. lUtl other cities in the elder (Jrecrc 
had their lawgivers too, men of knowlctlgc and evpcrieiicc ; the 
names of some arc preserved but they arc mere iiaiiic.s. It is 
probable that the laws of Sparta herself, which she afterwards 
attributed to a god, were first shaped and written down at this 
period. The cities of Crete too wetc affected by the prevalent 
sjiirit of l.aw-shaping, and some fragments arc jneserved of the early 
laws of Gortyii, which were the beginning of an epoch of legislative 
activity culminating in the Gortynian Code which has come down to 
us on tablets of .stone. 

In many cases the legislation was accomiianici,! by political Pohiiatl 
concessions to the people, and it was pari of the lawgiver's task to 
modify the constitution. But for the most pait this was only the 
beginning of a long jiolitical conflict ; the peojilc striving for freedom 
and equality, the privileged classes struggling to retain their 
exclusive rights. The social disttess, touched on in a previous 
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Iliad, permit us to infer that they were a feature of Ionian life in the 
ninth centuri \\ c can see but dimly into the political relations of 
Pheidon s age, but we ran discern at least that Sparta lent her 
counten.ince to Eii-^ in this usurpation, and that Argos, jealous of 
the giowiig pnwi r of Sparta, espoused the cause of Pisa. This 
was the p. rpoae of king Pheidon’s e\pedition to Olympia. He 
took the management of the games out of the hands of Elis and 
restored it to P’sa .\nd for many years Pisa maintained her rights. 
She maintained them so long as Sparta, absorbed in the Messeman 
strife, had no help to spare for Elis ; and during that time she did 
what she could to help the foes of Sparta. But when the revolt was 
suppressed, u was inevitable that Elis should again, with Spartan 
help, win the control of the games, for Argos, declining under tne 
successors of Pheidon, could give no aid to Pisa. 

ViTien king Pheidon held bis state at Olympia, the most 
impressive shrine in the aids was the temple of Hera and Zeus ; and 
this IS the most ancient temple of which the foundations are still 
presen ed on the sod of Hellas. It was built of sun-baked bricks, 
upon lower courses of stone, and the Doric columns were of wood. 
The days of stone temples were at hand ; but it was not till two 
centuries later that the eJder shrine was overshadowed by the gieat 
stone temple of Zeus. The temple of Hera is supposed by some to 
have been founded in the eleventh or tenth centur>’ ; it is hardly 
likely to be so old ; but it was certainly very old, like the games of 
the place. The mythical institution of the games was ascribed to 
Pelops or to Heracles ; and, when the Eleans usurped the presi- 
dency, the stoiy- gradually took shape that the celebration had been 
levived by the Spartan Lycurgus and the Elcan Iphitus in the year 
776 H.C., and this year was reckoned as the first Olympiad. From 
that year until the visit of Pheidon, the Eleans professed to have 
presided over the feas^ ; and their account of the matter won its 
way into general belief. 

The paints It is possible that king Pheidon ieorganised the games and 
'pan' inaugurated a new stage in the history of the festival. At all events, 
kelUnsc. '^1' beginning of the si\th century the festival was no longer an 
event of merely Peloponnesian interest. It had become famous 


The imdU 
Ijoiicl first 
Olyrtpi/td, 
776 i?.c. 


wherever the Greek longue was spoken, and, when the feast-tide 
came round in each cycle of four years, there thronged to the banks 
of the Alpheus, front all quarters of the Greek world, athletes and 
horses to compete in the contests and spectators to behold them. 
During the celebration of the festival a sacred truce was observed, 
.md the men of Dhs claimed that in those days their territort’ was 
imiokaWe. The pi ire for victory in the games was a wreath of wild 
ohve; but rich rtvards always awaited tile victor when he returned 
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prosperity ; us ruluijj nobles, the Penthilids, were wealthy and 
luxurious and oppressed the people. Tyrants rose and fell in rapid 
succession ; the echoes of hatred and jubilation 
still ring to us from relics of the lyric poems of 
“Let tis drink and reel, for Myrsilus 
fzl! , 15 dead.” The poet was a noble and a fighter; 

but in a war with the Athenians on the coast of 
the Hellespont he threw awaj' his shield, like 
Archilochus, and it hung as a trophy at Sigeum. 
He plotted with Pittacus against the tjurant, but 
! iG 55 — !.,irly com Pittacus was not a noble and his friendship with 
Eesb^!''‘*’(reverse'r not enduring. Pittacus however, 

He.ui of Pall.is""® distinguished himself for braverj' in the same 

[legend MA 6 T. 4 I- war with Athens, was to be the saviour of the 
X-VIOi]. state. He gained the trust of the people and 

was elected ruler for a period of ten years in 
order to heal the sores of the city. Such a governor, possessing 
supreme power but for a limited time, was called an aesymnetes. 
Pittacus gained the reputation of a wise lawgiver and a firm, 
moderate ruler. He banished the nobles who opposed him, among 
others the two most famous of all Lesbians, the poets Alcaeus and 
Sappho. At the end of ten years he laid down his office, to be 
enrolled after his death in the number of the Seven Wise Men. The 
ship of state had reached the haven, to apply a metaphor of Alcaeus, 
and the exiles could safely be allowed to return. 

This was the brilliant period of the history' of Lesbos, and a 
few surviving fragments of its two great poets, who struck new 
imtes and devised new cadences of lyric song, give a glimpse of 
the free and luxurious life of the Aeolian island. The radiant 
genius of Sappho was inspired by her passionate attachments to 
young Lesbian maidens; the songs of Alcaeus, mirroring the 
commotions of party warfare, rang with the clatter of arms and the 
clinking of dnnking-cups. 
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SECT. 7. Tke Tvr.vnxics of Cextrai. Greece 

contml°GrlcLl'‘‘!!r "'^n^ury, three tyrannies arose in 

Skvo^ an^atMeI.^”^'f Isthmus: at Corinth, at 

and is’ in each ‘casli' ffistructhT different, 

and beneficent, in Corinth brilliant Ld 
lived and followed by long intestine stmX'""'"’ 

The ruling clan of the BaceVnds -,7 '• .v 

^ Cyp..,.., by 
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ch.iractcrisitc lejii-ml formril .il an catly titnc about the birth of Ci/'c/vr 
CjTiscluc, siijtsrested by ihc connevion of Ins name nith Kidt'An. a f‘ 
jar. His inothtr nas a Uaccbncl lady named Labda, who, beimr ''“//“f'’ 
tame and consctjucntly compdlLd towed out of her own dass, m^ifricd 



1 1C 56 — lairjstlieti!! liuliiiij from Ucracli-s in a jar (rtd figvm it Vr$i;, 
pnnti-d by f uphronms) 


a certain Lotion, a man of the people. Ha\ing no cluldien and con- 
Milting the Delpliic oiaclc on the matter, Ection rcccued this reply ; — 

High lionoiir is thy due, Kction, 

Y ct no man doth thee honour, as w ere right. 

Labda thy wife will bear n huge millstone, 

Destined to fall on them who rule alone, 

And free ih) Corinth from their rightless might 

The prophecy came to the cars of the Bacchiads and was con- 
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firmed to them bv another oi acle. So, as soon as Labda s child n as 
born, they sent t( n men to slay it. When the men came to the 
court of r.etion s dwcUing they found that he was not at home, and 
ihev asked 1 abda for the infant. Suspecting nothing, she gate it 
to one of tliein to take m Ins arms, but, as he was about to dash it 
to the ground, the child smiled at him and he had not the heart to 
sla\ It. He passed it on to the second, but he too was moved with 
pit\ ; and so it nas passed round front hand to hand, and none of 
the ten could find it in his heart to destroy it. Then giving the 
inf.int bark to the mother, and going out into the courtyard, tlii^’ 
reiiled each other for their weakness, and resolved to go in 
again and do the deed together. But Labda listening at the 
door oierheaid what they said, and hid the child in a jar, where 
none of them thought of looking.! Thus the boy was saved, but 
the men falsely reported to the Bacchiads that they had performed 
their errand 

The Bacchiads wete banished and their propeity confiscated; 
dangerous persons were executed, and Cypselus took the reins of 
gotemmcni into his own hands. Of the rule of Cyiiselus himself 've 
know little ; he is variously represented as harsh and mild. His 
son Periander succeeded, and of him more is recorded. The general 
features of the Cypselid tyrannis were a vigorous colonial and com- 
mercial policy, and the encouragement of art. 

, One of the earliest triumphs of Cx'pselus was probably the reduc- 
tion of Corcyra, which had formed a fleet of its own and had grown to 
be a rival of its mother in the Ionian seas. It has already been 
mentioned that the earliest battle of ships between two Greek states 
was supposed to have been fought between Corinth and Corcyra. 
The attempt of Corinth to form a colonial empire was an interest- 
ing experiment. The idea of Cypselus corresponded to our modem 
colonial system, in which the colonies are in a relation of dependence 
to the mother-country, and not to that of the Greeks, in which the 
colony was an independent sovereign state. Geographical conditions 
alone rendered it out of the question to apply the new principle to 
Syracuse, but the success at Corcyra was followed up by a develop- 
ment of Corinthian influence in the north-west of Greece, i The 
Acarnanian peninsula of Leucas was occupied and made into an 
island by piercing a channel through the narrow isthmus. Anactorion 
w as founded on the south side of the Ambracian gulf, and inland, 
on the north side, .Ambracia. Apollonia was planted on the coast of 
Epirus ; and farther north Corcyra, under the auspices of her molhei- 
city, colonised Epidamnus. .At a later period, and in another 

’ tie I'idint; in the jar is illustrated bi Euphronius’ picture of Eurj stheus hiding 
from llcradcs m a jar. ^ 
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quarter of the Greek world, a son of Periander founded Potidaca in 
the Chalcidic peninsula. 

Cypaelus and Periander did their utmost to promote the com- 
mercial activity of their city. In the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury the rival Eubocan cities, Chalcis and Eretria, were the most 
important merchant states of Greece. But fifty yeais later they had 
somewhat declined ; Corinth and Aegina were taking their place. 

Their decline was brought about by their rivalry, which led to an 
exhausting war for the Lelantine plain. It is said that this struggle 
assumed the larger proportions of a Gicck mercantile war, involv- 
ing on one side Corinth and Samos as allies of Chalcis, on the other 
Megara and Miletus as allies of Eretria. The dates are uncertain, 
but the fact seems to be that the strife was protracted and inter- 
rupted, and at some points in its course it may have led to con- 
sequences beyond Euboea. Archilochus sang how 

Euboea’s spear-famed lords 

Shoot not with slings or bows, but smite with swords ; 

and Theognis of Megara at a much later date speaks of the end of (0 590? 
the war as a recent event : — earhes 

Cetinthus fallen j the Lelantine plain 
Waste, and the vineyards ; all the Good have (led ; 

Tlie city in the power of evil men ! 

O might the Cypseiids even so be sped ! 

an utterance which shows that the end of the war was complicated 
by domestic factions. Eretria suffered most in the struggle ; she 
lost her share in the Lelantine plain, and she presently lost also her Onpus. 
continental territory, the plain of Oropus, whiclt in the course of the 
sixth century passed under the power of Thebes. Moreover her sway 
over the islands of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos was 
undermined, and they came after a while under 
Athenian influence. 

The decline of Chalcis was perhaps promoted by 
a radical change in the foreign policy of Corinth. 

This city had formerly cultivated the alliance of 
Samos. She now deserted Cliis alliance and formed 
a friendship with her old foe Miletus. The cause 
of this change was, at least in great measure, the 
natural sympathy of tyrannies. Thrasybulus the 
powerful tyrant of Miletus sympathised with Peri- 
andcr the powerful tyrant of Corinth. This change 
in policy is connected with the change in the balance of mercantile 
power. Corinth is more prosperous than ever ; and Aegina is be- 



Fig. 57. — Coin of 
Corinth, 6 th -sth 
cent, (obverse). 
Helmeted bend of 
Goddess. 
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ginning to “-Iwie with her the place which was hitherto held by the 
cities of Entinca 

I he Ionian lelations of Periander extended to Egypt, and there 
are two indwanoiib of his intercourse with the Egyptian nionarchs 
Xedio and INammctichus II. His nephew and successor was called 
after the l.iNt-named king. Moreover we may guess that the canal 
works of \f ^ho suggested to Periander undertakings of the same 
kind the small canal which he actually cut at Leucas, and the great 
canal which he designed to cut through the isthmus of Corinth itself. 
Hut a t iicek tyrant had not at his command the slave-labour ol 
which an Egyptian king disposed, and the design fell through — an 
enterpiise more than once attempted since, but not accomplished till 
our own day. Had Periander had the resources to carr>' out his 
idea, the subsequent history of Greek militarv and naval operations 
would have been largely changed. 

\Miile the most successful of the tyrants, like Periander, furthered 
art and tnaterial civilisation, they often manifested an interest in intellectual 
literature . ) Pursuits, and did something for the promotion of art, A new form 
Dithy- of poetn.’ called the dithyramb was developed at Corinth during this 
perwd, the rude strains which were sung at vintage-feasts in honour 
of Dionysus being moulded into an artistic shape. The discovery 
was attributed to Arion, a mythical minstrel, who was said to have 
eape mto the sea under the compulsion of mariners who robbed 
turn, and to have been carried to Corinth on the back of a dolphin, 
the fish of Dionysus. 

architecture, Corinthian skill had made an important con- 
tribution to the development of the temple. In the course of 
the seventh century men began to translate into stone the old shrine 
of bnck and wood; and stone temples arose in all parts of the 

“ Doric f°tm in Ionia, the heavier 
Corintbim"^. t.^ ^ Greece. By the invention of roof-tiles, 
inclination rendered it practicable to give a considerable 
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the Corinthians at Delphi was ascribed to Cypsckis. Mote famous, Corinthian 
on account of the legend which was in later times attached to thtsamos ^ 
it, was a large chest of cedar-wood, which was dedicated, probably Delphi. 
by Periander, in the shnne of Hera at Olympia. It was called So-called 
the chest of Cypselus, and was said to have been the place in if 
which Labda hid her child. This story ovet looked the fact that a 
chest was an obvious place to search in, and fabricated the theory b,c.). 
that the Corinthians called a chest a “jar.” Three sides of the chest 
were ornamented with mythological scenes which ran round in five 
bands. It was still in existence eight centuries later, and a traveller Seen and 

descriied ly 



Fio. 58. — PifUirs of an old temple at Corinth. 


W’ho saw it then has left a minute description, which enables us to 
form a notion how Greek art in the days of Periander attempted the 
treatment of legend. 

Judged by a modern standard, the government of Periander was Periander. 
strict, though in accordance with the practice in other cities and w ith 
the Greek views of the time. There were laws forbidding men to /-nay 
acquire large numbeis of sla\es or to live beyond their income ; sup- 
pressing excessive luxurj' and idleness ; hindering country people 
from fixing their abode in the city. 

In his home-life Periander was unlucky. lie married Melissa, . 
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wlikli we know. He was engaged in an Aigivc war. He would 
not permit rhapsodisis to recite the Homeric poems at Sicyon, 
because there was so much in litem about Argos and Argives ; and 
he did away t\ith the worship of the Argive hero Adrastus, whose 
cult in Sicyon had been conspicuous. It is also stated that not 
wishing that the tribes of Sicyon and Argos should have the same 
names, he substituted for the Dorian tribes — Hylleis, Pamphyli, 
Dymanes — the insulting names Swinc-ites, Assites, and Pigites, and 
called his own tribe Archelaoi, “ Rulers ” ; and that this nomenclature 
endured for sixty years after his death, when the old Dorian names 
were restored and Archelaoi changed to Aigialcis. In this form the 
story seems highly unlikely, for such a change would have been a 
greater slight to the mass of the Sicyonians than to the Argives. 
But it is quite possible that the tyrant changed the name of his own 
tribe Aigialeis to Archelaoi, and we can understand how the stor>’ 
might have arisen out of a word spoken in jest : “ I have changed 
my Goats (Aiyi-aXcts) into Rulers of the folk ; 1 have a mind to 
change those Argive and the rest of them into Swine and 

Asses,” 

Cleisthenes married his daughter Agarista to an Athenian noble, 
Megacles, of the famous family of the Alcmaconids. A legend is 
told of the wooing' of Agarista which illustrates the tyrant’s wealth 
and hospitality and the social ideas of the age. On the occasion of 
an Olynnpian festival at which he had himself won in the chariot- 
race, Cleisthenes made proclamation to the Greeks that all who 
aspired to the hand of his daughter should assemble at Sicyon, sixty 
days hence, and be entertained at his court for a year. At the end 
of the year he would decide who was most worthy of his daughter. 
Then there came to Sicyon all the Greeks who had a high opinion 
of themselves or of their families. From Sybaris and Siris in the far 
west, from Epidamnus and Aetolia, Arcadia and Elis, Argos and 
Athens, Euboea and Thessaly, the suitors for the hand of Agarista 
came, Cleisthenes tested their accomplishments for a y'ear. He 
tried them in gy'mnastic exercises, but laid most stress on their social 
qu.alities. The two Athenians, Hippocleides and Megacles, pleased 
him best, but to Hippocleides of these tw^o he most inclined. The 
day .appointed for the choice of the husband came, and Cleisthenes 
sacrificed .a hundred oxen and feasted all the suitors and all the folk 
of Sicyon. After the dinner, the wooers competed in music and 
general conversation. Hippocleides was the most brilliant, and, as 
his success seemed assured, he bade the flute-player strike up and 
bepn to dance. Cleisthenes was surprised and disconcerted at this 
behaviour, and his surprise became disgust when Hippocleides, who 
thought he was making a decisive Impression, called for a table and 
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danced Spartan and Athenian figures on it. The host controlled his 
feelings, but, when Ilippocleidcs proceeded to dance on his head, he 
could no longer resist, and called out, “ O son of Tisander, you have 
danced away your bride.” But the Athenian only replied, “ Hippo- 
cleides carcth not,” and danced on. Mcgaclcs was chosen for 
Agarista and rich presents were given to the disappointed suitors. 

Slier. -S. TiUi SACRiii) \V.\u, Tun Panhki.i.enic Games 

The most important achievement of Clcisthcnes, and that which 
won him most fame in the Greek world, was his championship of 
the Delphic oracle. 

The temple of Delphi, or Pytho, lay in the territory of the 
Phocian town of Crisa.' A Delphic Hymn tells how Apollo came 
“ to Crisa, a hill facing to westward, under snowy Parnassus ; 
a beetling cliff overhangs it, beneath is a hollow, rugged glen. sUe of 
Here,” he said, “ I will make me a fair temple, to be an oracle for Delphi 
men.” The poet’s picture is perfect. The sanctuary of “ rocky 
Pytho ” was terraced on a steep slope, hard under the bare sheer cliffs 
of Parnassus, looking down upon the deep glen of the Pleistus ; an 
austere and majestic scene, supremely fitted for the utterance of the 
oracles of God. The city of Crisa lay on a vine-tressed hill to ilic Site of 
west of the temple, and commanded its own plain which stretched Crisa. 
southward to the sea. The men of Crisa claimed control over the 
Delphians and the oracle, and levied dues on the visitors who came 
to consult the deity. The Delphians desired to free themselves from 
the control of the Crisacans, and they naturally looked for help to 
the great league of the north, in which the Thessalians, the ancient 
foes of the Phocians, wci'c now the dominant member. The folks The 
who belonged to this religious union were the “ dwellers around " the rtvifhi. 
shrine of IDcmcter at Anthela, close to the pass of Thermopylae ; 
and hence they were called the Awjihicfiosics of Anthela or Pylac. 

The league was probably old ; it was formed, at all events, before the 
Thessalians had incorporated Achaean Phthiotis in Tliessaly ; for the 
people of Phthiotis were an independent member of the league, which 
included the Locrians, Phocians, Boeotians, and .'Vlhenians, as well 
as the Dorians, Malians, Dolopians, Enianes, Thessalians, Perrhae- 
hians, and Magnetos. The members of the league were bound not to 
destroy, or cut off running water from, any city which belonged to it. , 

The Amphictions espoused warmly the cause of Apollo and his 

t Crisa anti Cirriia are differcat forms of the same name, and mean the same 
town. After the destruction of Crisa the name was applied to the port wliere tlie 
pilgrims used to land — mentioned simply as in the Hymn to the Pytlimn 

Apollo, a work of the seventh century’. 
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danced Spartan and Athenian figures on it. The host controlled his 
feelings, but, when Hippocleidcs proceeded to dance on his head, he 
could no longer resist, and called out, “ O son of Tisander, you have 
danced away your bride.” But the Athenian only replied, “ Hippo- 
cleides careth not,” and danced on. Mcgacles was chosen for 
Agarista and rich presents were given to the disappointed suitors. 


Skct. -8. The Sacred War. The P.anhellenic Games 

The most important achievement of Cleisthencs, and that which 
won him most fame in the Greek world, was his championship of 
the Delphic oracle. 

The temple of Delphi, or Pytho, lay in the territory of the 
Phocian town of Crisa.^ A Delphic Hymn tells how Apollo came 
“ to Crisa, a hill facing to westward, under snowy Parnassus ; 
a beetling cliff overhangs it, beneath is a hollow, tugged glen. Si/a of 
Here,” he said, “ 1 will make me a fair temple, to be an oracle for Delphi 
men.” The poet’s picture is perfect. The sanctuary of “ rocky 
Pytho ” was terraced on a steep slope, hard under the bare sheer cliffs 
of Parnassus, looking down upon the deep glen of the Pleislus ; an 
austere and majestic scene, supremely fitted for the utterance of the 
oracles of God. The city of Crisa lay on a vine-tressed hill to the SUt of 
west of the temple, and commanded its own plain which stretched C'ri'fa. 
southward to the sea. The men of Crisa claimed control over the 
Dclphians and the oracle, and levied dues on the visitors who came 
to consult the deity. The Delphians desired to free themselves from 
the control of the Crisaeans, and they naturally looked for help to 
the great league of the north, in which tlie Thessalians, the ancient 
foes of the Phocians, were now the dominant member. The folks The 
who belonged to this religious union were the “ dwellers around ” the 
shrine of Dcmcter at Anthcla, close to the pass of Thermopylae ; 
and hence they were called the Aviphictioncs of Anthela or Pylae. 

The league was probably old ; it was formed, at all events, before the 
Thessalians had incorporated Achaean Phthiotis in Thessaly ; for the 
people of Phthiotis were an independent member of the league, which 
included the Locrians, Phocians, Boeotians, and Athenians, as well 
as the Dorians, Malians, Dolopians, Eniancs, Thessalians, Perrhac- 
hians, and Magnetos. The members of the league were bound not to 
destroy, or cut off running water from, any city which belonged to it. , 

The Amphictions espoused wanniy the cause of Apollo and his 

’ Crisa and Cirrha are diflcrent forms of the same name, and mean dre same 
tonn. After the destruction of Crisa the name was applied to the port where the 
pilgrims ustHl to land — mentioned simply as "Ktiiriv in the Hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo, a work of the seventh ecntuiy 
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^ronin,^ old, sieinj: thot his elder i-oii «as dull of nit, he defired to 
hand oier the jtovcnimeni to I.yiophron. lint the hon w.as implnc- 
.ahlc, .mil did not deiun eicn to .answer his f.uhcr's tnessenper. Then 
I'ennnder sent his d.unducr to inlerrcde. hut I.yeophron replied that 
he nonld ncicr come to Corinth while his father was thcie. ren- 
ander then decided to go himself to Corcym .and Ic-ave Corinth to hi‘ 
son. but the Caret rac.ans were so terrified at the idea of having the 
tyrant among them that they slew I.yeophron in order to foil the 
plan. For this act I'eri.indcr chaslismi thent heavily, 
r. s86ac. 'Flic great tyrant died and was succeeded hy his nephew I’sam- 
mcticlnis, who hating ruled for a few yc.ars was slain. With him the 
yiVrffl/Mc tyranny of the Cypsclids came to an end, and an ari'-tocracy of 
l/ranny. merchants was firmly established. At the same time the Cyi>sclid 
colonial system partly broke down, for Corcyra became independent 
and hostile, while the Ambraciots set up a democracy.' But over 
her other colonics Corinth retained her influence, and was on 
friendly terms with .all of them. 

The natural syinp.athy of tyrannies affected the relations of 
Corimli and Mcgana. Some time after the inauguration of the 
Cypselid tyranny, a similar constitutional change occurred at Megara. 
and a friendship sprang up between the two cities. The mercantile 
development of Megara. famous for her weavers, had enriched the 
nobles, who held the political power and oppressed the peasants with 
rhsragmes, a grinding despotism. Then Theagcncs arose as a deliverer and 
<r. 640 n.c. himself tyrant. The example of Cypselus, and probably his 

direct influence and help, had something to do with the enterprise 
of Theagcncs. A connexion between the tyrannies of Corinth and 
ISec aftr.-e, Megara seems implied in the rancorous reference which the Meg.irian 
A rSi -3 poet Theognis makes to the Cypselids. Having obtained a body- 
gu,ard, Theagenes surprised .and in.assacred the aristocrats. His 
term of tyranny was marked by one solid work, the construction of 
an aqueduct. He was overthrown and did not, like Cypsefus, 
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transmit his power to his descendants. Then fohowcd a political 
struggle between the aristocracy, which had regained its power, and 
the people. But (he time for an unmitigated aristocracy had gone by ; 
the dfimos could not ho ignored or brushed aside. Concessions were 
wrung from the government. The economical condition of the pcas.ants 
was relieved by a measure wltich forced the capitalists to pay back 
the interest which they had e.vtortcd, while the political disabilities 
were relieved by extending citizenship to the country population and 
admitting the tillers of the soil to the Assembly. These conflicts and 
social changes arc reflected in the poems of Thcognis, who tneditated Tlteoi;nis. 
and lamented them. He sang in the early pan of the sixth century’, 
pouring out his heart to Cyrnus, a young noble of the Polypaid 
family. t He had made an unsuccessful voyage, lost his land and 
fortune, and consequently his influence. He judges severely the 
short-sighted, greedy policy of his o\yn caste, and secs that it is likely 
to lead to another tyranny. On the other hand, his sympathies arc 
with an aristocratic form of government, and he discerns with dismay 
the growth of democratic tendencies, and the changed condition of 
the country folk, whom he regarded with tnic aristocmtic contempt. 

The exclusiveness of the nobility was breaking down in the new 
circumstances, and mixed marriages were coming in. He cries : 

Unch.inged the w.vlls, but, ah, liow changed the folk ! 

The base, who Knew erstwhile nor law nor right. 

But dwelled like deer, with goatskin for a cloak. 

Ate now ennobled ; and, O sorry plight ! 

The nobles are made base in all men’s sight. 

It nas not long before the importance of Meg.ara as a power in Mt’gara 
Greece dwindled. The war with Athens which resulted in the loss 
of the island of Salamis was decisive for her own decline and for the 
rise of her rivak- 

Thc rise of a tyranny in agricultund Sicyon seems to have occuned III. 
much about the same time as at mercantile Corinth. We know •5>rcrt).\'. 
nothing of the circumstances. The name of the first founder, who Onha- 
was of low birth, is said to have been Orthagoras.® Tlie first of the g‘>ras (?). 
house of whom we have any historical record is Cleisthenes, who Ckisthetm 
ruled in the first quarter of the sixth century'. His hostility to Argos, S9o- 
which claimed lordship over Sicyon, the part he took in the Sacred 
War of Delphi, and the splendour of his court are the chief facts of 

’ The 'i’heognide.i .are a collection of poems of various .ages — drinking songs, 
moral and political apophthegms. Those addressed to Cyrnus arc from liic 
genuine Theognis. 

- See below, p. 390. 

Cleisthenes was the son of Arislonymus, the son of Myaon, the son of 
Andreas, according to Herodotus, wlio docs not mention Ortliagonis. 
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Dclpliian ser\’nnts, and declared a holy war against the men of Crisa The SacrcA 
who had violated tlie sacied territorj'.' And Delphi found a champion 
in the south as avcH as in the north. The tyrant of Sicyon across 
the gulf went forth against the impious city. It was not enough to 
conquer Crisa and force her to make terms or promises. As she 
was situated in such a strong position, commanding the road from the 
sea to the sanctuary, it was irlain that the utter destruction of the city 
•was the only conclusion of the war which could lead to tlic assured 
independence of the oracle. The Amphiciions and Siexonians took 
the city after a sore struggle., rased it to the giound, and slew the 
indwellcrs. The Crisacan plain was dedicated to the god ; solemn 
and heavy curses were pronounced against whosoever should till it. 

The great gulf which sunders northern Greece from the l’do])on- 
nesus, and whose old name “ Crisac.an ” testified to the greatness of 
the Phocian city, received, after this, its familiar name “ Corinthian ” 
fiom the city of the Isthmus. 

One of the conseciuences of this war w.as the establishment of a Co»se~ 
close connexion between Delphi and the Amphictiony of Anthela. 

The Delphic shrine became a second place of meeting, and the league-^’'’ 
was often called the Delphic /Xmphicliony. The temple was taken 
under the protection of the league ; the administration of tltc property 
of the god was placed in the hands of the 1 Heromnemoncs or sacred 
councillors, who met twice a year in spring and autumn, both at 
Anthela and at Delphi. Two H icromncmoncs were sent as its repre- 
sentatives by each member of the league. The oracle and the 
priestly nobles of Delphi thus won a position of independence ; their 
great career of prosperity and pow'cr began. The Pythian gantes Pythian 
were now reorganised on a more splendid scale, and the ordering of.C'*"'" 
them w'as one of the duties of the Amphiciions. Tlic festival became, 
like the Olympian, a four-yearly celebration, being held in the middle ^ 
of each Olympiad ; gymnastic contests were inlrodiiccd, whereas 
before there had been only a musical competition ; and money-prires 
were abolished for a wreath of bay. Cleisthcnes w'on tlie laurel in 
the first chariot-race in the new liijrpodromc which ivas built in the 
plain below the rsiins of Crisa. Hard by was the stadioii or racecourse 
in which the athletes ran and w'rcsilcd ; and it was not till after many 
years had passed that the new' stadion was built high up above Delphi 
itself, close under the cliffs. Cleisthcnes was remembered as having 
taken a prominent part both in the Sacred War and in the institution 
of the games ; and he commemorated the occasion of his victory by 
founding Pythian games at Sicyon, which afterwards, by a stroke of 
the irony of history, became associated with the hated hero Adrastus. 

’ It is said tliat Solon the Athenian took an active part in urging on the war. 
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Before the n-ii W ,ir it would seem Bull Sicyou luul a Ircasurc-housc 
within till- Dclphii pri'cinit; some traces of its round form, some 
Bates pos, !)i> nf It- pnmiioc st'u!i)turcs,havc been discovered; but not 
long .liter the u.ii, the old budding had to make way for a larger 
house 111 the ^hape ol .i Done temple, and it is hard not to believe that 
It was t It i^tlieiie^ himself who erected this lordlier treasury for Sicyon. 
isikminn Miuh .ibout the ^.ame tunc two other 1‘anhcHcnic festivals were 
glumes (580 insiitutcd .at Gthimis and at Neiuca. It is ttnccrl.ain whether the 

CC582). Isibmi.in g.imcs m honour of Poseidon were founded by Periander, 

or m commcinorauon of the abolition of tyranny .at Corinth after 
tVer:fjn the death of ps.iniinetichus. The games in honour of Ncinean 

g.im/-s Xeus were administered by the little town of Cleonac, .and seem to 

P 576)- have been established by ilie iiiducnce of Argos. Both the Isthmian 

and the Neme.in festiv.als were two-yc.arly. Thus from the beginning 
of the sixth century four Panhcllenic festivals arc celebrated, two 

in the Peloponnesus, one on the isthmus, one in the north ; and 

througbonl the course of Grecian history the prestige of these 
gatherings never wanes. 

Gim'ih cf These four P.anhellcnic festivals helped to maintain a feeling of 
Hellenic fellowship among, I all the Greeks; and wc may suspect that the pro- 
feeling was the deliberate policy of the rulers who 
^ ^ raised these games to Panhcllenic dignity. But it must not be over- 

looked that tbe festivals were themselves only a manifestation of a 
tendency towards unity, wbicb had begun in the eighth century. 'Pc 
(i) a have already- seen how this tendency was promoted by colonisation, 
common and confirmed V'v the introduction of a common name for the Greek 

name, race. Abouf the middle of the seventh century, we meet the name 

ja) the con- “ Panhellcncs ” in ,« poem of Archilochus, and the phrase “ Pan- 
r -Achacans” occurs in a p.assagc, which may be still 

parlier, in the Homer r Catalogue of the Ships. The Panhcllenic 
Pan- idea, the conception or a common Hellenic race with common 
helUnk; interests, was encourageo by the poetical records of the heroic age. 

The Irojan war was reinen,bered as a common cntei-prise, in which 
northern and southern Greece Viad joined ; and the ancient poets 
had called the whole host •' -Achne.ans or “ Argives ” indifferently. 
The Homeric poems were ,a bonA, among .all men of Greek speech, 
and the memory of Troy was an \ingredient in a sentiment which, 
(3) ihe Ikough we cannot call it naiioi-ali, was distinctly a sentiment of 
Pan- community. The feeling of community was also displayed in the 

htllcnic recognition of the Pythi.in Apollo as the chief and supreme oracle 

^DelfhiUha growth of the prestige of the Delphic god might 

"common have been used as a touchstone for measuring the growth 

of °f feeling of community. As a meeting-place for pilgrims and 
V ’rcKc); envoys from all quarters of the Greek world, Delphi sened to keep 
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distant cities in touch with one another, and to spread news ; 
purposes which were effected in a less degree by the Panhellenic {4) the 
festivals. The tendencies to unity were also shown by the leagues, 
chiefly of a religious kind, which weie formed among neighbouring 
states. The maritime league of Caiauria is an instance ; ^ the northern partial 
Amphictiony of Anthcla is another ; and we shall presently have minor 
a glimpse of the Ionic federation of Delos. Early in the sixth ’mions, 
century we find the cities of Italy bound together by a sort of com- 
mercial league, which was indicated in the character of their coinage. ^ 

We shall soon see Sparta uniting a large part of the Peloponnesus 
in a confederacy under her presidency. 

These tendencies to unity never resulted in a political union of 
all Hellas. The Greek race never became a Greek nation ; for the 
Panhellenic idea was weaker than the love of local independence. 

But an ideal unity was realised ; it was realised in those beliefs and 
institutions which we have just been considering. They fostered 
in the hearts of the Gieeks a lively feeling of fellowship and a deep 
pride in Hellas; though there was no political tie. And it is to be A'ature 0/ 
noted that the Delphic oracle made no efforts to promote political Delphie 
unity, though unintentionally it promoted unity of another kind. If 
it had made any such efforts, tliCy would certainly have failed ; for 
the oracle had little influence in initiation. Greek states did not 
ask Apollo to originate or direct their policy ; they only sought his 
authority for what they had already determined. 

We saiv that the Boeotians were a member of the northern The 
Amphictiony. The unity of Boeotia itself had taken the form of a Boeotian 
federation, in which Thebes was the dominant power, being not "J^lracy 
the federal capital, but — at all events in later times — being repre- 
sented by two members on the board of Boeotarchs, as the federal 
magistrates were called, whereas each of the other cities returned 
only one Bocotarch. Its religious centre — for like all old Greek 
feder.ations it was religious before it became political — was the 
sanctuary of Poseidon at Onchestus. In the seventh century it did 
not yet include all Boeotia ; Oichomenus still resisted. But at length Orcho- 
Thebes forced Orchomenus to join, and in the course of the si.xth 
century the Graian land of Oropus was annexed. The unity of Boeotia, , 

thus completed, had its weak points ; its maintenance depended upon 600 b.c.), 
the power of Thebes ; some of the cities were reluctant members. [r« belmo. 
Above all, Plataea chafed ; she had kept herself pure from mixture - 

with the Boeotian settlers, and her whole history' — of which some 
remarkable episodes will pass before us — may be regarded as an 
isolated continuation of the ancient struggle between the elder Greek 
inhabitants of the land and the Boeotian conquerors. 

' Sec betow, p. 177. For the Ionic league of Delos, see p. 198. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE UNION OF ATTICA AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 

Sect. i. The Union of Attica 

When recorded history begins, the story of Athens is the story of 
Attica, the inhabitants of Attica are Athenians. But Attica, like its 
neighbour Boeotia and other countries of Greece, was once occupied 
by a number of independent states. Some of these little kingdoms 
are vaguely remembered in legends which tell of the giant Pallas 
who ruled at Pallene under the north-eastern slopes of Hymettus, of 
the dreaded Cephalus lord of the southern region of Thoricus, or 
of Porphyrion of mighty stature whose domain was at Athmonon 
under Mount Pentelicus. The hill of Munychia was, in the distant 
past, an island, and was crowned by a stronghold ; the name Piraeus 
has been supposed to presen-e the memory of days when the lords of 
Munychia looked across to the mainland and spoke of the “ opposite 
shore.” At a later stage we find neighbouring villages uniting them- 
selves together by political or religious bonds. Thus in the north, 
beyond Pentelicus, Marathon and Oenoe and two other towns formed 
a tetrapoUs. Again Piraeus, adjacent Phaleron, and two other 
places joined in the common worship of the god Heracles, and 
were called the Four- Villages. Of all the lordships between Mount Tetr.i- 
Cithaeron and Cape Sunium the two most important were those of k6moi. 
Eleusis and Athens, severed from one another by the hill-chain of 
Aegaleos. 

It was upon Athens, the stronghold in the midst of the Cephisian 
plain, five miles from the sea, that destiny devolved the task of work- 
ing out the unity of Attica. This Cephisian plain, on the south side 
open to the Saronic gulf, is enclosed by hills, on the west by Aegaleos, 
on the north-west by Pames, on the cast by Hymettus, while the gap in 
the north-c.ast, between Pames and Hymettus, is filled by the gable- 
shaped mass of Pentelicus. The river Cephisus flows not far from 
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“history” transformed Erechthc'us into a hero, and regarded him, 
like Cccrops, as one of the eai ly kings. 

There was another god who was closely associated in Attic legend 
with Athena, and Athens was distinguished by the high honour 
in which she held him. This was Hephaestus, the divine smith, 
the master and helper of handicraftsmen, the cunning giver of 
wealth. But we cannot say how far back his worship in Attica 
goes, or when his special feasts were instituted. It is probable that 
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FiC. 6s . — Athena and Poseidon on a vase painted by Amasis. 


his honour grew along with the prosperity of the craftsmen. An 
Athenian poet calls his countrj'mcn “sons of Hephaestus,” and, 
according to one myth, it was from his seed that all the earth-born 
inhabitants of Attica were sprung. At the feast of Apaturia, in 
the last days of autumn, wlien childicn were admitted into the 
Phratries by a solemn ceremony, the fathers used to light torches at 
the hearth and sing a hymn to the lord of fire. 

The next great step in Attic history was the union of the land. T/m 
We cannot be certain at what time this union took place ; it recedes 
beyond the beginnings of recorded historj' ; and we can only dimly 
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discern liow it rvas brought about. When the lords of the Acropo is 
had subdued their oun Cephisiati plain, from hlount Pames to the 
hil! of Muiiwhuu from the slopes of Hymettus to Aegaleos, the) 
were tem]ned to c.vtend their power eastward into ' the “ Midlands 
beyond Mount H) menus, and subdue the southern “ aetd,” or wedge 
of land "hich ends in the lofty cape of Suniuvn. The completion o 
tins conquest was possibly the first great achievement of Athens, an 
the set ond was probably the subjugation of the north-enstem plain 
of .Marathon and the “ tetrapolis.” Thus the first stage in the union 
of .-Vuic.a IS the reduction of the small independent sovereignties 
throughout till the land, except the Eleusinian plain in the west, 
under the loose overlordship of Athens, 

In the course of time the feeling of unity in Attica became so 
strong that alt the smaller lordships, which formed parts of the laige 
state, but still retained their separate political organisations, could be 
induced to surrender their home governments and merge themseltcs 
in a single community with a government centralised in the city o 
the Ccphisi.nn plain. The man of Tlioricus or Aphidnae or Icana 
now became a citizen of .Athens and his political lights must he 

c.xcrctscd there. The memor)- of this synoccism was preserved in 

SjKciUj. 5 historictil times by an annual feast, and it was filling that it should 
be so remembered, for it determined the whole histoiy of Athens. 
//I'j/vcfej/ rrom this time forw.ard she is no longer merely the supreme city of 
imtvri.’.nct Auicu She is neither the hc.ad of a league of partly independent 
slates, nor yet .a despotic mistress of subject-communities. She is 
not what Thebes is to become in Bocotia, or what Sparta is in Laconia, 
if she had been, and she might well have been, cither of these 
things, her history would have been gravely altered. She is the 
central city of an united state ; and to the people of every village in 
Attica belong the same political rights as to the people of Athens 
!)cr<clf. The man of Marathon or the man of Tlioricus is no longer 
.an Attic, he is an Athcni.an. It is generally supposed .that the 
syooecistn xv.as the work of one of the kings. It was undoubtedly 
the work of r>nc man ; but it is possible that it belongs to the period 
immediately succeeding the .abolition of the royal power. 

In -after-llrncs the Atlscni.ans thought that the bcio Theseus, 
whom shtw h.td enrolled in the list of their early kings,’ wais the 
author of the union of th.cir ctmntr)-. But at the period when that 
tttiioa was brought -alwat Theseus was not .a n.ational iiero. He w.as 
a h!C.a! god, v-orHiipped in the Mar.athoni.an district .and in the ca't 
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Fig 6^! — Codras, going forth to his last battle, bids a friend fare- 
^ wlU (Bologna cjlix). 


to various restrictions, passes into an anstocrac>% But 
the transition are peculiar, and the beginning of the republic 
to have been exceptionally early. The traditional ^ 

Attic kings stho came after the hero Theseus are certainly in so 
cases and, it may be, in most cases, fictitious, the most , 

them’ being the Ncleid Codrus,f who was said to have sacnfic 

1 Corlrus was regarded bv the Ionian citi« as the leader of the Ionian 
colonisation ; and therefore, as.Atlicns claimrf to be the ntolh« ciij 
colonies, Cclrcs must needs be connected w itb Attica and made into an 
bmg. He was made the son of Metamhus, the eponj mous hero of Alelaen- " 
No« THony Ionian famihes connected ihcir ongm with Messcnia and the >c.e: 
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himself to save his country on the occasion of an attack of invaders 
from the Peloponnesus. The Athenians said that they had abolished 
royalty, on the death of Codrus, because he was too good to have a 
successor — a curious reversal of the usual causes of such a revolution. 

But this story is a late invention.^ The first limitation of the royal 
power effected by the aristocracy was the institution of a poleinarch 
or military commander. The supreme command of the army, which 
had belonged to the ^dng, was transferred to him and he was elected 
from and by the nobles. The next step seems to have been x\\& Fall af the 
overthrow of the royal house by the powerful family of the Medontids. 

The Medontids did not themselves assume the royal title, nor did 
they abolish it. They instituted the office of archon or regent, and Rule of the 
this office usurped the most important functions of the king, resents for 
Acastus, the Medontid, was the first regent. We know that he was 
an historical person ; the archons of later days always swore that {,g„ai dale 
they would be true to their oath even as Acastus. He held the post ofMedon, 
for life, and his successors after him ; and thus the Medontids 1088 u.c.) 
resembled kings, though they did not bear the kingly name. But 
they fell short of royalty in another way too ; for each regent was 
elected by the community ; the community was only bound to elect 
a member of the Medontid family. The next step in weakening the Ten-yearly 
power of this kingly magistrate was the change of the regency from r^»jf 
a life office to an office of ten years. This reform is said to have 
been effected about the middle of the eighth centur>’. It is uncertain 753,3 
a't what time the Medontids were deprived of their prerogative and £.c.). 
the regency was thrown open to all the nobles. With the next step 
we reach firmer ground. The regency became a yearly office, and Annual 
from this time onward an official list of the archons seems to have 
been preserved. 683-2^.0 

But meanwhile there were still kings at Athens. The Medontids ^fainic^ 
had robbed the kings of their royal power, but they had not done 
away with the kings ; there was to be a king at Athens till the latest 
days of the Athenian democracy. It seems probable that, as some 
historical analogies might suggest, the Medontids allowed the shadow 

of Pylo«i ; and it therefore became nccessarj' for Athens, to the full establishment 
of her maternal relation to Ionia, to bring Nulcids from Pjdos to Attica. 

Consequently the hero Melanthus was explained to be a Neleid prince, a 
dcscendarU of Nestor (see above, pp. 82-3). It was said that the Athenian king 
Thymoctes — ihc eponymous ancestor of the clan of the Thymoetadae — was 
compelled on account of his coaardice to resign the ro)*al power to the brave 
stranger Melanthiis. 

^ The popular stoiy of Codrus visiting the camp of the Peloponnesians in 
peasant's dress, and seeking a quarrel in order that the enemy might slay him — 
an oracle having pnxlicled that they \soulcl take Athens if they did not slay king 
Codrus — is also late. According to the older tradition Codrus fell in battle. 

. 
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of royalty to remain in the possession of the old royal house, so that 
for some time iheie would ha\e been life-kings existing by the si e 
of the life regent-. , it is not likely that from the very first the king- 
ship was degraded to be a yeaily office, filled by election. This, 
howe\er, was what it ultimately became. 

The whole course of the constitutional development is uncertain, 
for It lestb upon traditions, of which it is extiemcly hard to judge the 
talue But, whateier the details of the growth may have been, two 
important facts aie to be grasped One is that the fall of royalty, 
which does not imply the abolition of the royal name, happened in 
Athens at an earlier period than in Greece generally. The other 
is that the Medontids were not kings, but archons — the chiefo of an 
aristocracy 1 he great work of the Medontids was the foundation 
of the Athenian commonwealth; and perhaps one of their house is 
to be remembered for another achievement, not less great, which has 
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been already described, the union of Attica. . . 

That union need not be older than the ninth century, and it is 
possible that the same republican moiement which led to the donn- 
fall of the old royal house of the Acropolis, led to the synoecism 
of Attica. The political union of a country demands a system ol 
organisation; and the statesmen who united Attica sought then 
method of organisation fiom one of those cities of Ionia, which Athens 
came to look upon as her own daughters. All the inhabitants wert 
distributed into four tribes, which were borrowed from Miletus. The 
curious names of these tribes — Geleontes, Argadeis, Aigicoreis, ant 
Hoplctcs — seem to hare been denied from the worship of spccia 
deities ; for instance, Geleontes from Zeus Geleon. But the origina 
meanings of the names had entirely passed away, and the tribe' 
were affiliated to .Apollo Patroos, the paternal Apollo, from whom al 
Athenians claimed descent. The Brotherhoods seem to have beei 
reorganised and arranged under the tribes — three to each tribe ; si 
that there were twelie brotherhoods in the Attic stale. At tin 
head of each tribe was a “tribe-king." 

We can see the clan organisation at .Athens better than else 


where. The families of each clan derived Ihemsebes from 


common ancestor,' and most of the clan names are patronymic: 
The worship of this ancestor was the chief end of the society. A 
the clans alike worshipped Zeus Herkeios and Apollo Patroos ; man 
of them had a special connexion with odier public cults. Each ha 
a regular administration and officers, at the head of whom was a 
'•archon.'’ To these clans only members of the noble famihe 
belonged ; hut the other classes, the peasants and the craftsmei 

> And w.Te lliacfote called I/otr.ogalai/cs, ” rndk-fellows," descended fro 
common ir.otntrs. 
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formed similar organisations founded on the worship not of a common The 
ancestor, for they could point to none, but some deity whom they orgeSnes 
chose. Tlie members of these were called orgednes, Tliis innova- 
tion heralds the advance of the lo^^er classes to political importance. 

The brotherhoods, composed of families whose lands adjoined, Phrai)iae. 
united their members in the cult of Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phrati ia. 

In eaily times only clansmen belonged to the brotherhoods, but 
here again a change takes place in the ser’enth century, and orgeones 
arc admitted. The organisation was then used for the purposes of 
census. Every child whose parents were citirens must be admitted 
into a brotherhood ; and, if this rite is neglected, ho is regarded 
as illegitimate. It should be observed that illegitimacy at Athens 
did not deprive a man of political rights, but he could not lay claim 
by right of birth to his father’s inheritance. 

At a much later time the constitutional historians of Athens Laicr mis- 
madc out that the clans were artificial subdivisions of the brother- apprehen- 
hoods. They said that each tribe was divided into three brother- 
hoods, each biotherhood into thirty clans, and it was even added that 
each clan comprised thirty men. This artificial scheme is true, so 
far as the relation of the tribe to the brotherhood is concerned ; but 
it is not true in regard to the clan, and is refuted by the circumstance 
that the tribes consisted of others than clansmen. 

Sect. 3. The Aristocracv in the Seventh Century 

Early in the seventh century, then, the Athenian republic was an The aris- 
aristocracy, and the c.\ccutive was in the hands of three annually elected tecracy. 
officers, the archon, the king, and the polemarch. The archon was 
the supreme judge in all civil suits. When he entered on office, he 2rchan ■ 
published a declaration that he would, throughout the term of his 
archonship, preserve the property of every citizen intact. At a later 
time this sphere of judicial power was limited and he judged mainly 
cases in which injured parents, orphans, heiresses were involved. 

He held the chief place among the magistrates, having his official 
residence in the Prytaneum where was the public hearth, and his 
name appeared at the head of official lists, whence he was called 
eponymtes; though the archonship was a later institution than 
that of polemarch, as is shown by the fact that no old religious 
ceremonies were performed by the archon, such as devolved upon 
the polemarch as well as upon the king. But the conduct of 
festivals instituted at later times was entrusted to him. Such 
was the Thnrgelia, the lale-May feast of the first-fruits, the chiel 
Athenian feast of Apollo, introduced from Delos probably in the 
seventh century ; such was the great Dionysia, which, as we shall 
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ice, were founded in the sixth. The polemarch had judicial duties, 

/ besides being commander-m-chief of the army. He held a court jn 
the Epihkeion on the banks of the Uisus, and judged there all cases 
in which non citi7ens were involved. Thus what the archon was 
for citizens, the {lolemarch was for the class of foreign settlers who 
Basileus. were called “ metics.” The king had his residence in the royal 
Stoa in the .-Vgora. His functions were confined to the management 
of the state-religion, and the conduct of certain judicial cases con- 
nected with religion. He was president of the Council, and thus 
had considerable power and responsibility in the conduct of the 
judicial functions of that body. 

The The Buie or Council was the political organisation through which 

Council. rYie nobles carried out, at Athens as elsewhere, the gradual abolition 
‘^‘'Ireo^a monarchy. This Council of Elders — a part as we saw of the 
^ ’ Ar^-an inheritance of the Greeks — came afterwards to be called at 

Athens the Council of the Areopagus, to distinguish it from other 
councils of later growth. This name was derived from one of the 
Council’s most important functions. According to early custom, 
which we find reflected in Homer, murder and manslaughter were not 
regarded as crimes against the state, but concerned exclusively the 
family of the slain man, which might either slay the slayer or accept a 
compensation. But gradually, as the worship of the souls of the 
- dead and the deities of the underworld developed, the belief gained 
ground that he who shed blood was impure and needed cleansing. 
Accordingly when a murderer satisfied the kinsfolk of the murdered 
by paying a fine, he had also to submit to a process of purification, 
and satisfy the Chthonian gods and the Erinyes or Furies, who were, 
in the original conception, the souls of the dead clamouring for 
vengeance. This notion of manslaughter as a religious offence 
necessarily led to the interference of the state. For when the 
member of a community was impure, the stain drew down the anger 
of the gods upon the whole community, if the unclean were not 
driven out. Hence it came about that the state undertook the conduct 


of criminal justice. The Council itself formed the court, and the 
proceedings were closely associated with the worship of the Semnai. 
These Chthonian goddesses had a sanctuary, which served as a 
refuge for him whose hand was stained with bloodshed, on the north- 
cast side of the Areopagus, outside the citv wall. It is possible 
that the association of this hill with the god’ Ares is merely due to 
a popular etymology, for he had no shrine here ; but the correct 
explanation of the name Arciospagos is not known.i On this 

> One sucgcslion is h Umved from Alliena Areia. svlio had nn 

.-vlnr on the hill. anoth<.\^callor it mcitis the hitl of ttie Aral, ‘'curses," a 
n.antc of the Semnat \n Aescii^lus. 
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rugged spot, apart from but within sight of the dwellings of men, 
the Council held its sittings for cases of murder, violence with 
murderous intent, poisoning, and incendiarism. The accuser stood 
on the stone of Insolence, the accused on the stone of Reckless- 
ness, each a huge unhewn block. This function of the Council, ('iraiSoo. ) 
which continued to belong to it after it had lost its other powers, 
procured it the name of the Areopagus. 

During the period of the aristocracy, the Council was the 
governing body of Athens. We may be certain that the magistrates 
were always members ; but otherwise we do not know how it was 
composed, and therefore can form no clear idea how the constitution 
worked. The Council doubtless exercised direct control over the 
election of the chief magistrates ; but we need have small doubt that 
the king, the archon, and the polemarch weie either elected by the 
Ecclesia consisting of the whole body of citizens entitled to vote, or 
at all events were chosen by the Council out of a limited number 
nominated by the Assembly. 

As an achiev ement of the aristocracy we may regard the annexa- Conquest oj 
tion of Eleusis. The Elcusinian kingdom bound in by Athens 
on one side and Mcgara on the other — us little bay locked by Mega- 
rian Salamis— did not play any part in any portion of Gieek history 
of which we have the faintest record. But of its indejiendent exist- 
ence we have a clear echo in a hymn which tells the Eleusiniaii 
story of Denieter. That goddess, wandering in quest of her lost T/te 
daughter Persephone, came to Eleusis, where she was hospitably taming aj 
cnteitained by the king, and would have made his infant son 
immortal but for the queen’s want of faith. This poem is thought 
to have been composed in the seventh century, and, if so, the days 
wh'en Eleusis was independent had not yet passed out of men’s 
memories then. 

The middle of the seventh century is marked by a further con- 
stitutional change, which is the result of various social changes. The 
aristocracy of birth is forced to widen into an aristocracy of wealth. 

The general causes of this change are to be found in the new 
economical conditions which have been already pointed out as 
affecting the whole Greek world in the seventh centurjv But to 
understand their operation and political consequences at Athens, we 
roust look more closely into the classes of the Attic population and 
the social structure. 

Under the rule of the kings and the aristocracies, the free Thee 
population fell into three classes: the Eupairidae or nobles;' the c/mrer." 
Gcorgi or peasants who cultivated their on n farms ; and the 

■ ' The generic name must be distinguished from the particular family of the a. Georgoi, 
Eupatridae. 
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Iiavc been rapidly giow'na’ in the first half of the seventh century. 
It is easy to sec how the active participation of Athens in trade 
began to undermine the foundations of tlic aristocracy of birtli, by 
introducing a new standard oC social distinction. The nobles 
engaged in mercantile ventures tvith v.arious success, some becomiug 
richer, and others poorer ; and the industrial folk tnci eased in 
wealtli and importance. The result would ultimately be that wenitb 
would assert itself as well as birth, both soci.ally and politically ; and 
in the second half of the seventh century we find that, though the 
aristocracy has not been fully replaced by a timocracy, or con- 
stitution, in which political rights depend entirely on wealth, all 



Fio. 6^ — Dipylon V.asc, with ship (nriosti Museum). 


the conditions arc present for sucli a transformation. For we T/aw 
find the people divided into three classes according to their wealth. .• 
The principle of division was the annual yield of landed property, 
in corn, oil, or wine. The highest class was the Pentacosiomciiimm. 

Before this name had any official meaning it was perhaps in popular 
use to designate those large proprietors whose income reached five 
hundred medimni of corn, at a time when oil and wine had not been 
much cultivated. When it acquired an official sense, it was defined 
to include those whose land produced at least so many measures 
(medimni) of com and so many measures (metretae) of oil or wine 
as together amounted to five hundred measures. The second class a, Itiffts, 
included those whose property produced more than three hundred 
but less than five hundred such measures. These were called 
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Knights, and so represented roughly those who could maintain a horse 
and take their part in war as mounted soldiers. The minimum 
income of the third class was two hundred measures, and their name, 
Tcamstet s, shows that they weie well-to-do peasants who could till 
their land with a pair of oxen. The chief magistracies of archon, king, 
and polemarch were confined to the first class, but the principle was 
admitted that a successful man, although not a Eupatrid, was eligible 
for the highest offices if his income amounted to 500 medimni. It 
was natural that the rating should be expressed in terms of wealth 
derived from land ; but it is not a necessary inference that the handi- 
craftsmen were entirely excluded, or that in order to win political 
rights they were forced to purchase estates. 

At first this concession of the Eupatrids to their fellow-citizens 
did not practically amount to much. Most of the richest men in the 
state still belonged to the old clans ; but the recognition of wealth 
as a political test could not fail to undermine ultimately the privileges 
of birth. The organisation of the lower classes into bodies resembling 
the Clans of the nobles, and their admission into the Brotherhoods, 
have been mentioned. It is probable that the institution of the 
Thesmothetae also marks a step in the self-assertion of these classes. 
The Thesmothetae were a college of six judges, who managed the 
whole judicial system of Athens. It was their duty to examine, and 
caU attention to defects in, the laws, and to keep a record of judicial 
decisions ; and they seem to have taken cognisance of all cases 
which belonged to the scope of the Council of Areopagus, except 
trials for murder. In fact, it looks as if they were practically a 
committee of that Council. They were elected annually, and it has 
been plausibly supposed that the number of six was determined by the 
fact that they originated in a compromise between the orders, three 
being Eupatrids, tw’o Georgi, and one a Demiurgps. They were 
soon associated with the three chief magistrates, the archon, basileus, 
and polemarch ; and the nine came to form a sort of college and were 
cMIed the Nine Archons. Each of the Nine when he entered on his 
office took an oath that he would act in accordance with the laws, 
and vowed that if he committed any injustice he would dedicate in 
gold a man’s statue of life-size. It was a penalty which no archon 
could have discharged. 


Outside these classes were the smaller peasants who had land of 
uicirown, of which, however, the produce did not amount to two 
un re measures of com or oil, and the humbler handicraftsmen. 

the name being perverted fiom its proper 
ooTffienf The Thetes were citizens, but had no 

importance^ beginning to win a certain public 

c conditions of a growing maritime trade led to 
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the development of a navy. A.s the sea power grew, a new organisa- 
tion was found nccessarj-, and there can be little doubt that the 
duty of sen'ing as marines in the penicconlers mainly devolved upon 
the Thetcs. This gave them a new significance in the state, a 
significance which would strengthen their claim to political rights 
when the time for pressing that claim should come. We sliall sec 
hereafter how closely connected was the democracy of Athens with 
her sea power ; and we can hardly be wrong in surmising the faint 
foreshadowings of that connexion at the very beginning of her 
naval history. Each of the four tribes was divided, for this purpose, Kmt- 
into twelve districts called each nauemria was prob.ably 

bound to supply a ship. Thus the fleet consisted of forty-eight ships. 

The administration was directed by a body of naucrari, at the head pryiania. 
of which were presidents; and the organisation might be found con- p)'?j 
venient for other than naval purposes. Thus the naucrari formed 
an important administrative council. 

We sec then that, in the middle of the seventh centurj', society Ki-capitu- 
in Attica is undergoing the change which is transforming the face of 
all the progressive parts of Hellas ; wealth is competing with descent 
as a political test ; and the aristocracy of birth seems to be passing 
into a timocracy. The power is in the bands of the three chief 
archons, who always belong to the class of wealthy nobles, and the 
Council of Areopagus, which is certainly composed of Eupatridne. 

Hut the classes outside the noble Clans, the smaller proprictois and 
the merchants, are beginning to assert themselves and make their 
weight felt ; possibly the institution of the tbesmothetae is duo to 
their pressure. They also obtain admission into the Brotherhoods, 
which had been hitherto c.xclusive. Attic trade is rapidly growing. 

The commercial development promotes these democratic tendencies, 
and has also led to the creation of a fleet, which, since the poorest 
class of citizens arc required to man it, renders that class important 
and prepares the way for its political recognition. 

As yet, however, the naval establishment of Athens was but The 
small compared with her neighbours Chalcis and Corinth, or her v-'orship of 
daughter cities of Ionia. And Aegina, which had come for a while 
under the influence of Argos, outstripped her. It is interesting to 
find these two cities, Athens and Aegina, which were in later times 
to be bitter rivals for the supremacy in their gulf, in the seventh 
century' taking part in an association for maintaining the worship of 
Poseidon in the little island of Calauria, over against Troezen. 

Other coast towns of the Saronic and Argolic bays — Epidaurus, 

Troezen, Hennione, Nauplia, Prasiac — belonged to this sacred union; 
and the Boeotian Orchomenus, by virtue of the authority which she 
still possessed over the sailors of Anthedon, was also a member. 
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There was no political significance in the joint Calaurian worship of 
Temple at these maritime tow ns ; their seamen propitiated Poseidon at Calauna, 
Calauria they sacrificed to Panhellenic Zeus on the for-seen Mountain 

^'‘t'‘cen{) Aegina. And they were not grudging votaries. They built a 
^ house for the sea-god in his island ; its foundations have been 

recently unco\ ered, and it is one of the earliest stone temples whose 
rums hate been found in Greece. 

Money. .-Vttica, like the rest of the Greek world, was disturbed in her 

economic dc\elopment by the invention of money. She had natu- 
rally been brought into close commerci.al relations with her neighbour 
Aegina, which at this time began to take a leading part in maritime 
enterprise. Accordingly we find Athens adopting the Aeginetan 
coinage, and usmg a system of weights :?^1 measures which was 
almost, if not quite, identical with the Aeginetan. The introduction 
of money, which was at first very scarce, and led to the accumulation 
of capital in the chests of successful speculators, was followed by a 
period of transition between the old system of the direct exchange of 
commodities and the new system of a metallic medium ; and this 
transitional period was trying to all men of small means. But the 
inevitable economic crisis did not come at once, though all conditions 
of social distress were present, and a conflict between the rich and 
Conspiracy the poor was drawing steadily near. An event happened about 
of Cylon, thirty years before the end of the century which shows that the 
e. 632 s.c. pgj53,^ts were still lo)^!! to the existing constitution. 

The example of tyranny was infectious, and, as It flourished 
at the very door of Athens — in Megara and Corinth, — it was unlikely 
that some attempt should not be made at Athens too. A certain 
Cylon, of noble family, married the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of 
Megara ; and, under Mcgarian influence and with Megarian help, he 
tried to make himself master of the city. Consulting the Delphic 
oracle, he was advised to seize the Acropolis on the greatest festival 
of Zeus. Cylon, an Olympic victor himself, had no doubt that the feast 
of Olympia was meant ; but when his plot failed, it was explained that 
the oracle referred to the Athenian feast of the Diasia in March, 
which was celebrated outside the city. Cylon enlisted in his enter- 
prise a number of noble youths, and a band of Megarian soldiers 
were sent by Theagenes ; he had no support among the people. He 
succeeded in seizing the Acropolis, but the sight of foreign soldiers 
effectually quenched any lurking sympathy that any of the Athenians 
might have felt for an effort to overthrow the government. The 
Council of the naucraries summoned the husbandmen from the 
■ country', and the summons was readily obeyed. Cylon was blockaded 

, in the citadel, and, after a long siege, when food and water began 

to fall, he escaped with his brother from the fortress. Tlie rest 
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were soon constrained to capitulate. They sought refuge in the 
temple of Athena Polias, and left it when the archons promised to 
spare their lives. But Megacles, of the Alcmaconid family, was 
archon this year ; and at his instigation the pledge was disregarded, 
and the conspirators were put to death. Some feud among the clans 
may have been at work here. The city was saved from a tyrant, but it 
had irtcurred a grave pollution. Such a violation of a solemn pledge 
to the suppliants who had trusted in the protection of the gods was 
an insult to the gods themselves ; and the city was under a curse till 
the pollution should be removed. This view was urged by the secret 
friends of Cylon and those who b.atcd the Alcmaeonids. And so it 
came to pass that while Cylon, his brother, and their descendants 
were condemned to diffranchisement and pcrpcUial banishment, the 
Alcmaeonids and those who had acted with them were also'tried on Bnnhh- 
the charge of sacrilege and condemned to .a perpetual exile, with con- of the 
fiscation of their property. And the bodies of those of (he clan 
who had died between the deed of sacrilege and the passing of this 
sentence were exhumed and cast beyond the boundary of Attica. 

The banishment of the Alcmaeonids had consequences in the distant 
future, and we shall sec how it comes into the practical politics of 
Athens two hundred years later. The talc is also told that the city 
required a further purification, and that a priest named Epimenides A//- 
came from Crete and cleansed it. Bui it has been thought doubtful meuidcs. 
whether Epimenides is more than a mythic.ai name like Orpheus, 
since another story brings him to Athens .again, for similar purposes 
of atonement, more than a century afterwards ; and then both talcs 
are conciliated by ascribing to the seer a miraculous sleep of a 
hundred years. 

In the course of the next ten years, the state of the peasants 
seems to have changed considerably for the worse. The outbreak 
of a war with Megara, in consequence of the plot of Cylon, aggra- 
vated the distress of the rural population ; for the Attic coasts 
suffered from the depredations of the enemy, and the Megarian 
m.irket was closed to the oil-trade. Whether the peasants, who 
groaned under the existing system, found leaders and extorted con- 
cessions from the government, or whether the ruling classes them- 
selves saw the danger, and tried to prevent it by a timely concession, 
it was at all events decided that a code of law should be drawn up Dmeon's 
and written down. Probably men had been clamouring long to Code, 
obtain this security for life and property ; and what the thesmothetae 
may have already done by recording judicial decisions in writing was 
not enough. Dracon was appointed an extraordinaiy legislator 
(Tbesmothetes), and empowered to codify and rectify the existing Jaw. 

We know only the provisions of that part of his criminal law which 
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in coin, liven in Attica the small jjcasant could not cope nitli the 
larger proprietor. Thus the little famis of .Attica were covered with 
stones, on which the moitgage bonds were written ; the large estates 
grew apace; the black earth, a.s Solon said, was enslaved. 

The condition of the free l.aboiircrs was even more deplorable. The IM- 
The sixth part of the produce, w hich was their wage, no longer rew/wc/, 
sufficed, under the new economical conditions, to support life, and 
they were forced into borrowing from their masters. 'Fhe interest 
was high, the laws of <Iebt weie uithless, and the person of the 
borrower was the pledge of repayment and forfeited to the lender in laluceil to 
case of inability to pay. The result was that the class of free 
labourers was being gradu.dly transformed into a class of shaves, 
whom their lords could sell when they chose. 

Thus while the wealthy few wcic becoming wealthier and 
greedier, the small proprietors were becoming landless, and the 
landless freemen were becoming slaves. And the evil was aggravated 
by unjust judgments, and the perversion of law in favour of the'rich 
and powerful. The social disease seemed likely to culminate in a 
political revolution. The people were bitter against their remoiscicss 
oppressors, and only wanted a leader to rebel. To any student of 
contemporarj' politics, observing the development in other states, a 
tyranny would have seemed the most piolxable solution. A tyranny 
had already, once at least, and probably more than once, been 
averted ; and now, as it happened, the masses obtained a mediator, 
not a demagogue, a reform, not a revolution. The tyranny, though it 
was ultimately to come, was postponed for more than thiity years. 

The mediator in the civil strife was Solon, the son of Exccestides, a Solon. 
noble connected with the bouse of the Medontids. He was a 
merchant, and belonged to the wealthiest class in the state. But 
he was very different from the Attic Eupatrids, rustic squires, of 
old fashions and narrow vision. We may guess that he had not 
been a home-keeping youth, but bad visited the eastern coasts of the 
Aegean, wdiither mercantile concerns might have taken him. At all 
events, he had learned much from progressive Ionia. He had imbued His /ante 
himself wijh Ionic liteiaturc, and had mastered the art of writing on/tute. 
verse in the Ionic idiom ; so that he could himself take part in the 
intellectual movement of the day and become one of the sages of 
Greece. He was a poet, not because he w.as poetically inspired, like 
the Parian Archilochus of an cailicr, or the Lesljian Sappho of his own, 
generation ; but because at that time every man of letters was a 
poet ; there was no prose literature. A hundred years -later Solon 
would have used prose as the vehicle of his thoughts. His mode- 
rate temper made him generally popular; his knowledge gave him 
authority ; and his countrymen called upon him, at last, to set their 
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and in so far as the law limiting exportation affected prices. And 
Solon was too discreet to attempt to interfere seriously with the con- 
ditions of the money market by artificial restrictions. He fixed 

no maximum rate of interest, and his monetary age begint; 

refonns must be kept strictly apart frotn his -^abotc 

soci.ol reforms. Hitherto the Athenians did not \ ' 

coin money of their own. They used the uffg \ 

Aeginetan currency. Solon inaugurated a native \ 

coinage, but he adopted the Euboic, not the I 

Aeginetan, standard. Thus too of the new Attic n 'O/ / 

drachmae were equivalent in value to about 70 M 

Aeginetan drachmae. The Attic coinage intro- 
duced by Solon is to be brought into connexion, 
not with the domestic reform, but with the foreign ®S-— Co”' of 
policy of Athens, to which new prospects were verse). Head of 
opening. The old coinage attached her to Acgina, Pallas. y///rV 

with which her relations were strained, and to her siaudard 

foe Megara ; the new system seemed to invite her into the distant fields >ntroduced 
beyond the sea, where Chalcis and Corinth had led the way in opening Stratus. 
up a new world, A generation later, a new monetary reform intro- 
duced a distinct Attic standard, slightly higher than the Euboic. 

What Solon did to heal the social sores of his country entitled Solon's 
him to the most fervent gratitude, but it was no more than might >'o/on« of 
have been done by any able and honest statesman who possessed 
men’s confidence. His title to fame as one of the great statesmen of 
Europe rests upon his reform of the constitution. He discovered a 
secret of democracy, and he used his discovery to build up the 
constitution on democratic foundations. The Athenian common- 
wealth did not actually become a democracy till many years later ; 
but Solon not only laid the foundations, he shaped the framework. 

At first sight, indeed, the state as he reformed it might seem little 
more than an aristocracy of wealth — a timocracy — with certain 
democratic tendencies. He retained the old graduation of the The four 
people in classes according to properly. But he added the Thfites (lasses. 
as a fourth class, and gave it certain political rights. On the three 
higher classes devolved the public burdens, and they served as cavalry 
or as hoplites. The Tlietes were employed as light-armed troops 
or as marines. It is probable that Solon made little or no change in 
regard to the offices which were open to each class. Pentacosio- 
medimni were alone eligible to the archonship, and for them alone 
was reserved the financial office of Treasurer of Athena. Other 
offices! were open to the Ilippes and the Zeugitae, but the distinction 

! The offices of the POletai {who farmed out public contracts, eg. mines), the 
Eleven (heads of the executive of justice), the Kolahretai (financial officers). 
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in privilege between them ib unknown. The Thetes were not 
eligible to aiu of the oftices of state, but they were admitted to take 
part in the meetings of the Ecclesia, and this gave them a voice m 
the election of the magistrates 

The opening of the .\ssembly to the lowest class was indeed an 
important step in the democratic direction ; but it may hav'e been 
only the end of a gradual process of « idening, which had been going 
on under the anstocracN. The radical measure of Solon, which was 
the very corner stone of the Athenian democracy, was his constitution 
of the courts of justice. He constituted a court out of all the 
citizens, including the Thetes ; and as the panels of judges were 
enrolled by lot, the poorest burgher might have his turn. Any 
magistrate on lacing down his office could be accused before the 
people in these courts ; and thus the institution of popular courts 
incested the people with a supreme control over the administration. 
The people, sitting in sections as sworn judges, were called the 
Helima , — as distinguished from the Ecclesia, in which they gathered 
to pass laws or choose magistrates, but were required to take no 
oath. H.iving in its hands both the appointment of the magistrates 
and the control of their conduct, the people possessed theoretically 
the sovereignty of the state ; and the meting out of rfiore privileges to 
the less wealthy classes could be merely a matter of time. At first 
the archons were not deprived of their judicial powers, and the 
beliaea acted as a court of appeal ; but by degrees the competence 
of the archons was reduced to the conduct of the proceedings pre- 
liminary to a trial, and the heliaea became both the first and the final 
court. 

The constitution of the judicial courts out of the whole people 
was the secret of democracy which Solon discovered. It is his title 
to fame in the history of the growth of popular government m 
Europe. Without ignoring the tendencies to a democratic develop- 
ment which existed before him, and without, on the other hand, 
disguising the prir ileges which he resen-ed to the upper classes, we 
can hardly hesitate to regard Solon as the founder of the .^Vthenian 
democracy. It must indeed be confessed that there is much in the 
_ scope and intention of his constitution which it is difficult to appre- 
ciate, because we know so little of the older constitution which he 
reformed. Thus we have no definite record touching the composi- 
tion of the Council of the Areopagus, touching its functions as a 
deliberative body and its relations to the Assembly, or touching the 
composition of the .Assembly itself. We can, however, have little 
doubt that under the older commonwealth the Council of Elders 
everted a preponderant influence over the .Assembly, and that the 
business submitted to the Assembly, whether by the magistrates or in 
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whatever way introduced, was previously discussed and settled by the Solon’s 
Council. The founder of popular government could not leave this ireaimeni 
hinge of the aristocratic republic as it was. He must either totally 
change the character of the Council and transform it into a popular ^ 
body, or he must deprive it of its deliberative functions in regaid 
to the Assembly. Solon deprived the Council of Elders of these 
deliberative functions, so that it could no longer take any direct pait 
in administration and legislation. But on the other hand he assigned 
to it a new and lofty role. He constituted it the protector of the 
constitution, and the guardian of the laws, giving it wide and 
undefined powers of control over the magistrates, and a censorial 
authority over the citirens. Its judicial and religious functions it 
retained. In order to bring it into h.arniony with the icst of his 
constitution, Solon seems to ha\e altered the composition of the 
Council. Henceforward, at least, the nine archons at the end of 
their year of office became hfe-mcmbei s of the Council of ibe 
Areopagus ; and this was the manner in which the Council was 
recruited. Thus the Areopagites were virtually appointed by the 
people in the Assembly. 

Having removed the Council of the Areopagus to this place of TVir «<•«> 
dignity, above and almost outside the constitution, Solon was obliged 0/ 

to create a new body to prepare the business for the A.ssembly.-^^'''^,^^^_ 
Such a body was indispensable, as the Gieeks always recognised ; and 
it is clear that in its absence enormous powers would hate been 
placed in the hands of the magistrates, on whom the manipulation of 
the Assembly would have entirely devolved. The “probulcultc" 

Council which Solon instituted consisted of four hundred members ; a 
hundred being taken from each of the four tribes, either chosen by 
the tribe itself or, more probably, picked by lot. All citizens of the 
three higher classes were eligible ; the Thetes alone were excluded. 

In later days this Council — or rather a new Council which took its 
place — gained a large number of important powers, which made it 
to all intents an independent body in the state, but at first its 
functions seem to have been purely “ probuieutic,” and it has therefore 
rather the aspect of being merely a part of the organisation of the 
Assembly. It must always be remembered that it does not represent 
the Council of Elders of the Aryan forcworld ; it does not correspond 
to the Gcrusia of Sparta or the Senate of Rome. But it takes over 
certain functions which had before formed part of the duty of the- 
Council of elders ; it discusses beforehand the public matters which 
are to be submitted to the Assembly. 

The use of lot for the purpose of appointing public officers was a IM. 
feature of Solon’s reforms. Accoiding to men’s ideas in those days, 
lot committed the decision to the gods, and was thus a serious 
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method of procedure — not a sign of political levity, as we should 
regard it now. But a de\icc which superstition suggested was 
approx cd bv the ictleMons of philosophical statesmen; and lot was 
recogni'cd as a xaluable political engine for security against undue 
influence and for the protection of minorities. It xvas doubtless as a 
securiix against the undue influence of clans and parties that Solon 
used It. He applied it to the appointment of the chief magistrates 
llicmaeU es. But, religious though he was, he could not be blind to 
the d.inger of taking no human precautions against the falling of the 
lot upon an incompetent candidate. He therefore mixed the two 
dcMces of lot and election. Forty candidates were elected, ten from 
each inbe. by the voice of their tribesmen ; and out of these the 
nine .archons were picked hy lot. It is probable that a similar 
mixed method was employed in the choice of the Four Hundred 
Councillors. 

Solon sought to keep the political balance steady by securing that 
each of the four tribes should have an equal share in the government. 
He could hardly have done othcnxisc, and yet here we touch on the 
weak point in the fabric of his constitution. The gravest danger 
ahead was in truth not the strife of poor and rich, of noble lord and 
man of the people, but the dccp-iooted and bitter jealousies whicli 
"existed between many of the clans. While the clan had the tribe 
behind it and the tribe possessed political weight, such feuds might 
at any moment cause a civil war or a revolution. But it was reseia cd 
for a future lawgiver to grapple with this problem. Solon assuredly 
s.tw it, but he had no solution ready to hand ; and the evil was closely 
connected with another evil, the loc.al parties which divided Attica. 
For these dangers Solon offered no remedy, and therefore his work, 
though aVuling in the highest sense, did not supply a final or even a 
brief pacification of the warring elements in the state. He is said to 
have p.asscd a law — so clumsy, so difficult to render effective, that it 
is hard to believe that such an enactment w'as ever madC' — that in 
the case of a party struggle every burgher must take a side under 
pain of lo>ing his ciric rights. Solon, if he was indeed the author of 
such a measure, sought to avert the possible issues of political strife 
by forcing the best citizens to intcrx cne ; it was a safeguard, n 
clumsy safeguard, against the danger of a tyranny. 

It is interesting to ob=en.-e that in some directions Solon extended 
and in others restricted the freedom of the individual. lie restricted 
It by samptuarx-'laws and severe penalties for idleness ; he extended 
It by an enactment allowing a man who had no heirs of his body to 
will his projtcrly .a.s he liked, instead of its going to the next of kin.* 
i •■‘xs-iine. smip'.y jui voage wliich 

i.vi ,u.n«Jsi---d in J«rwe. 
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One of Solon’s first acts was to repeal all the legislation of Dracon, 
except the laws relating to manslaughter. His own laws were 
inscribed on wooden tables set in revolving frames called axdnss, Pn-sen'a- 
which were numbered, and the laws were quoted by the number of ¥ 

the axon. These tablets were kept in the Public hall. But copies 
were made on stone pillars, called in the old Attic tongue kyrbeis^ 
and kept in the Portico of the King. Ex-ery citizen was required to 
take an oath that he would obey these laws ; and it was ordered that 
the laws were to remain in force for a hundred yeais. 

Solon had done his work boldly, but he had done it constitu- Solon's 
tionally. He had not made himself a tyrant, as he might easily 
have done, and as many expected him to do. On the contrary, one ‘ 
purpose of his reform was to forestall the necessity, and prevent the 
possibility, of a tyranny. He had not even become an aesymnetes — 
a legislator (like Pittacus) who for a number of years supersedes the 
constitution in order to reform it, and rules for that time with the 
absolute power of a tyrant. He had simply held the office of 
archon, invested, indeed, with extraordinary powers. To a super- 
ficial observer caution seemed the note of his reforms, and men were 
• surprised, and many disgusted, by his cautiousness. His caution I/is 
consisted in reserving the highest offices for men of property, and caii/im. 
the truth probably is that in his time no others would have been 
fitted to perform the duties. But Solon has stated his own principle 
that the privileges of each class should be proportional to the public 
burdens which it can bear. This was the conservative feature of his 
legislation ; and, seizing on it, democrats could make out a plausible 
case for regarding his constitution as simply a timocracy. When be 
laid down his office he was assailed by complaints, and he wrote 
elegies in which he explains his middle course and professes that 
he performed the things which he undertook without favour or fear. 

“I threw my stout shield,” he says, “over both parties.” Here- 
fused to entertain the idea of any modifications in his measures, and 
thinking that the reforms vs’ould work better in the absence of the 
reformer, he left Athens soon after his archonship and travelled for 
ton years, partly for mercantile ends, but perhaps chiefly from 
curiosity, to see strange places and strange men. 

Though the remnants of his poems are fragmentary, though the C/iarac/cr 
recorded events of his life are meagre, and though the details of his ^ 
legislation are dimly known and variously interpreted, the personality 
of Solon leaves a distinct impression on our minds. We know 
enough to sec in him an embodiment of the ideal of intellectual and 
moral excellence ^f the early Greeks, and the greatest of their wise 
men. For him the first of the virtues was moderation, and his motto 
was “ Avoid excess.” He was in no vulgar sense a m.an of the 
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world, for he was many-sided — poet and legislator, traveller and trader, 
noble and friend of the people. He had the insight to discern some 
of the ret undet eloped tendencies of the age, and could sympathise 
with othei than the power-holding classes. He had meditated too 
deep!) on the circumstances of humanity to find posver a tempta- 
tion ; he net er forgot that he was a traveller between life and death. 
It was a piomising and characteristic act for a Greek state to 
commit the task of its reformation to such a man, and empower him 
to transl.ite into definite legislative measures the views w'hich he 
expressed in his poems. 

T/t^ sequel Solon's social reforms inaugurated a permanent improvement. 

But his political measures, which he intended as a compromise, 
displeased many. Party strife broke out again bitterly soon after 
his archonship, and only to end, after thirty years, in the tyranny 
which it had been his dearest object to prevent. Of this strife we 
know little. It took the form of a stniggle for the archonship, and 
two years are noted in which, in consequence of this struggle, no 
IVjrj of nrehons were elected, hence called years of tviarcJiy. Then a certain 
anardim, archon, Damasias, attempted to convert his office into a permanent 
ac?/ 584-3 actually held it for over two years. This attempt 

(?) s.c. frightened the political parties into making a compromise of some 
JXrnwhw sssTS. »V3S jjffrccd 1 Shat tea archaas chosea, fn'C 

583-581 Eupatrids, three Georgi, and two Uemiurgi, all of course possessing 
the requisite minimum of wealth. It is unknown whether this 
581-580 arrangement was repeated after the \car of its first trial, but it 
11. c. certainly did not lead to a permanent reconciliation, 

Tioj The two great parties weie those who were in the main satisfied 

t.-.riirs: with the new constitution of Solon, and those who disliked its 

democratic side and desired to return to the aristocratic government 
which he had subverted. The latter consisted chiefly of Eupa- 
the 1'le.ir. trids and were known .as the men of the Plain. They were led by 
(TT/cintoi); Lycurgus, and numbered among them the clan of the Philaidae — 
distinguished as the cl.an of Hippoclides, the wcocr of Agarista, 
and destined to become more distinguished still as that of more than 
the Co.ist oneCiraon and Miltiades. The opposite parly of the Coast included 
(iropsXvi). not only the population of the coast, but the bulk of the middle 
dnsse.s, the pe.asants .as well as the Demiurgi, who were bettered by 
the ch.angcs of .Solon. They were led by .Mcgadcs, son of Alcmacon, 
the same Mcgadcs who married Agarista. For one of Solon’s 

* '.Vc '<wni lith from Ari$!otk-'s ’ASi;i-aiV-r Uo\iret!i, wr.d il^re is no longer 
n.-iy it .ut>; atxijt tlie rratJing. 'niis unique nir-angetnent suT>on.eded tlie Soloiiinn 

CiitirvUtutiOn. 
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measures was an act of amnesty which was couched in svich tcims 
that, while it did not benefit the descendants of Cylon, it pei muted 
the return of the Alcmaconidac. Their position severed them from 
the rest of the Eupatrids and associated them with the party which 
represented Solon’s views. 
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1 111! CoNijrj^r or aso K(^ai;a 

In ihc niulst of liw^e tkmicitir irfmlilc< Atiil pnny smi.;>;lc!., there 
were a fe« btaicsmca uho foiiiui time m am-m) to foreign afT-'irs .tm! 
saw that the time iiatl come for Athen-- to take a new ‘•tep in her 
political career. Under her aristoi racy, Athens had enjoyed a loni: 
period of detelopincnl winch tiny be called pe.aceful, if 've corapitc 
the growth of sonic other states; and this prepared licr to lahc her 
p ace in the general scene of Grech history. ’1 hough Attica was a 
poor country, scantily watered anil with light soil, her prospciity In 
the oil trade might encourage her to look forwanl to hecoming rkli. 
but. If she was over to become a politic.al power, there was one thing 
0 c ac ueved at .all hazards. Kvery Athcni.an who stood on his 
strong htl and looked south-westward could .see what this w:is. He 
dcscncd, lying close to his own shore, an island which w.as not his 
fnleV ’ 'i I .across Mount z\cgalcos, lie saw how this 

Atmn f e *«>’ of -"hat was itow his own Klcusis. 

wairr^frr.''"l V Athens and Megam, parted bv a narrow 

A;-^/rv.r menare m o tt constant 

■ r.jtnrf hi r sf possession of Sal.aniis must decide the 
^h W ?■ At this period Mcgara 

formidable “"nc.''ons was a strong state nnd a 
ormtdable neighbour; and her expanding trade must hate been 

«v.v-{c.'6a9 ITth M^ara^'ron' ’’f statesmen. A struggle 
sniracx-'as w’ or later, was mctit.able, and the Cyloni.an Con- 
nor 00111^1 V occasion of war. Theagenes could 

whici? had becnX , , them id h^sr- 

Attir ro-.=t= .\ris ond he his ships to hany the 

Efforts i i ain t- <S. f/pT Salamis, but .all their 

aSm fex'i and they abandoned the 

attempt m despair. Years passed = ,5y. At length Solon saw that 
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the favoMrablc hour had come. It w.is, perhaps, a quarter of a 
ccntur>’ after the year of his hwgivinft; he had returned fiom his 
travels and was living at Athens, one of the Council of the Areopagus. 

Megara was now weaker than in tlie d.ay.s of Thcagcties, and, 
whether she had given any new cause of ofience to Athens or not, 

Solon and his friends decided that it was time to strike. The 
great legislator came forward now, not as before to assuage strife 
but to stir up to conquest. He composcil a stirring poem whicli Solan's 
began ; “ 1 came myself as a herald from lovely Salamis, but with f’j 
.song on my lips instead of common speech.” He blamed the pc.acc 
policy of tlic '* men who let slip Salamis,” as dishonourable ; and 
cried, “Arise and come to S.alamis, to win that fair island and undo 
our shame.” The poem of Solon was intended to have the effect 
which in later times, when “ common sjjccch ” had been perfected to 
a fine art, would have been wrought by the eloquence of an orator 
in the Assembly. His appeal moved the hearts of his countrymen 
to a national effort, and an Athenian army went forth to lay the first 
stone of their country's greatness. 

An intimate friend of Solon took part in the enterprise, — Pisis- Pishtratus 
tiatus, son of Hippocrates, whose home and estates w-cre near 
llniuron. It has been thought that Pisistratus was the polemarch 
the year, but it is more probable that be was only a general sub-^^ J ^ 
ordinate to the polemarch. He helped the expedition to a successful congurt-s 
issue. Not only was the disputed island wrested from Megara, but Salamis 
he captured the port of Nisaca over against the isl.and. We may 
conjecture that Nisnea was surprised first, and that its capture 
enabled the Athenians to occupy Salamis. Tims, though Pisistratus 
was associated with the conquest of Nisaca, not with the conquest of 
Salamis, it was to him, along with his friend Solon who inspired the 
enterprise, that the great achievement was really due. The seizure 
of her port was a great shock to the trade of hicgnra. It was indeed 
afterwards restoied, when peace was made through the mediation of 
Sparta; but tlie hopes of Athenian policy, which its possession 
aroused, are reflected in the legend, created at this time, that Nisus 
tile Megarian hero was a son of P.andion an early Athenian king. 

The two states agreed to submit their disputes to the arbitration 
of Spann, and the award of the Spartans gave the island to Athens. 

In setting forth her case, Athens based her claims on- a t'crse in 
Homer which she interpreted ns proving that Salamis had foitnerly 
belonged to her {///ad ii. 558). There is no reason to suppose (*/ cter, 
that there was any truth in this prehistoric claim. But the fact A 62) 
of the appeal to Homer is interesting as showing the weight carried 
by HomePs authority. But Salamis now became permanently 
annexed to Attica. The island was afterwards divided in lots among 



nt ih-' i..!l I ■'( >•. njniir^it '•■iir.'". of XiliC'inn itis'orv, ;tnt! <!ie r.'sr.if*! 

A'/iy. c\ u< 1 utirci of tli<- A'.h-nuoj T!h' olii 

inn.toi* iiiiH 'Acre to p.iy t^.o ',tntc triM*'. :i'- ?)'<** 

" \\hciii lON .-iov\ lit the ntow, hot they «ete to t'uttlt o« 

tlicr t iiiti-- in till and v.ric not to ict then lo!> 10 oilin'- 

un'i'T t>un of a tine 

Tic ( 001)01 "t of SatainK v . t- a drci-.it, c i vent for Athens. Her 
territoi) aas non ro iminl on ; vhi- li.ni rompletr romninri'i of the 
land'ni' U-il Klru-inmn liny; it n.is ehr oho note tiirr.ilcncd Mcj;:ita. 


SKcr. Arm N's fMirH ITsi'trr.ATi'.'- 

Tiic ron<(tfjroi of Ni-aea it:!--, the heio of the day. By profcv'tW 
oenincrutir dortrines :md pmctisin)' jHjpol.'ir .trts. he tnpnti’iatetl him- 
self with those cviremc tlcmocnvts who, hemy hitterly opjKisetl to the 
Tioblcs and not r-atisfied by the Soloninn i onuiroinisr, were outside 
both the I’l.nin and the Coist. I’isistratns thus- orfrani.sctl a new 
party v-hich was called the Hill, tis it lar,;cly ccotsiMed of the poor 
TKr iiillsmcn of the hi);hlandsof .-Xttica ; but it also inchnlcd the behtemorsj 

for whom Solon had done little, and iimny discontented men, "ho- 
j u. naij- formcily rich, had hren impo vei ished hy Solon's measure of cancellinit 
Phiitr.ifiis old debts. AVitli this )).iny at his Inch, I’isistratns aimed -it no 
se:zfi i/ie igs-, ^ tbin't; than uraspin;; the supreme power for himself. One 
^-'oi-o^'n'c a[)[)carcd in the at;om, wounded, he said, by a foul att.ack of 

ArJ.ors/tif his political foes — his foes becaiusc be was a fnend of the people ; 
,f Com'its. and he showed wounds which be bore. In the .-Vssembly, packed 
[kopivn- py tpe Uillsmen, a bodyguard of fifty chibsmcn was voted to Inm on 
tbc proposal of .-\ristion. We bavc a monument, wbicb wc may 
associate with the author of ibis memomble act, in a sepulchral slab 
discovered near llrauron, on which is finely wrou'^ht in very low 
r>.cst;u of relief the portrait of “Arisfion" standing armed by bis tombstone: 
olnshon. ^^d it is hardly too bold to recognise in this contemporary sculpture 
the friend of Pisistratus, when we remember that the home of the 
Pisistrafid family was at Biauron, Having secured his bodyguard 
— the first step in the tyranPs progress^ — Pisistratus seized the 
acropolis, and made himself master of the stale. 

It was the fate of Solon to U\c long enough to see the establish- 
ment of the tyranny which he dreaded. \V c know’ not what p.art he 
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Iwd taken in the trouble<i world of politics since his return to Athens. 
The storj' was invented that he called upon the citizens to arm 
themselves against the tyrant, but called in 
vain ; and that then, laying his arms outside 
the threshold of his bouse, he cried, “ 1 ha%c 
aided, so far as 1 could, my countiy and 
the constitution, and 1 appeal to otheis to do 
likewise.” Nor has the story that he refused 
to live under a tyranny and sought refuge 
with his Cyprian friend the king of .Soli, any 
good foundation. W'c know only that in 
his later years he cnjoycil the pleasures of 
wine and love, and that he survived but a 
short time the seizure of the tyianny by 
Pisistratus, who at least treated the old man 
with respect. 

The discord of parties had smoothed the 
way for the schemes of Pisistratus ; but his 
success led in turn to the union of the two 
other parties, the I’lain and the Coast, 
against him, and at the end of about five 
years they succeeded m driving him out. 

But now disunion followed, and Megaclcs the 
leader of the Coast seems to have quarrelled 
not only with the Plain hut with his own 
paity. At all events, he sought a reconcilia- 
tion with Pisistratus and undertook to lielp 
him back to the tyranny on condition that 
the tyrant wedded his daughter. The legend 
is that the partisans of Pisistratus found in 
Pacania, an Attic village, a woman of loftier 
than, common stature, whom they anayed in 
the guise of the goddess Athena. Her name 
was Phye. Then heralds, on a ccitain day, 
entered Athens, crying that Pallas herself was 
leading back Pisistratus. I’resently a car 
arrived bearing the tyrant and Phye ; and the 
trick deceived all the common folk. 

But the coalition of Pisistratus w'ith 
Megaclcs was not more abiding than that 

of Mcgacles with Lycurgus. By a former wife * Pisistratus had two 

* Her name is unknown. Pisistratus bail aFo niarncii Timonassa an Argiie 
woman, whom, being a foreigner. Attic law did not recognise as a legal wife. 
The sons of Timonassa, lophon and Ilcgcsistrauis, were therefore technirally 
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sons -- > ' ni.'i IJipiinfi-Jins : and ns hf i’c'srrd So (rente a 
dyni'!\. he l< i"<! jii u, if 5 ie had ofT'-priiiit he ;t wife, the 

'.nterr'''- <11 . .nirr b< miuti'd and /.itij’U" disiensifins 

c■n^U( S >. Ill h'- Mint thnm^h tlje form of tn.'itrinf.e with the 
(! iiu’h'e! Ilf Mi^.eic'. .15 he h.id jiromi'-''d. he did tiot tied herns 
Ins w ic !rs «.»•■ cnt.'itjed ulicn the tjr.irrt's tieijU'C! seach/cd 

Ilf. r.irs : hr iimdc nsmimm i.inse w-th ilic e/irtniei of f'isKtmtns 
;md suiirrded in dininp him out for the second time, frerli.iifH in the 
same '.e-ii in uhnh Jic had hern rcsif'rcd. 

ihr sei ond exile l.isted for about ten sears, and Pisislr.itns spent 
eii.Vf sjo It in fonnm;,' new ronncxions in Macrdoni.i. l)n the Themmic jjnlf 
■IP r.c . I. orftanisi d the ir.h.xhitants of the neiphbatirhood of Kh.'tci'clus into 
some sort nf a (iis-siatc. He exploited the };<)ld mines of Mount 
Panpacus near the Sirsmon, and formed a force of mercrn.iiy soldiers, 
thus providiiij,- liimsclf ss-ith money and men to reros'cr liis pnvition 
at Athens. Hr ssas supported by l.ypdainis, the tyrant cf Naxos, and 
by the fnrndslup of otlicr Crerh .states, such ns 'nif.ssaly, ndiich he 
had cultivated in the d.xys of his ])owcr. The aristocracy of Hrcliian 
horsemen were well-disposed to him. and their city was an .admirable 
SMmi basis for an attach upon .Athens. When he l.mded at Marathon, his 
Txrf Mh f" docked to Uis standard. The ciii/ens who srertt loyal lo 

rir,jffB*r" constiuilional fjo'crntncni inaichcd forth, and were defeated 
(S-to-sV- •■'1 I’alicnc. Resistance nas at :m end, and once more 

ses.7 ' Pisistraius had the power in his hands. This time he kept it. 

Tlie rule of Pisistraius may be dcfcribcd as a constitutional 
tyranny. He did not stop the wheels of the democracy, but be 
g-uided the machine entirely at his own will. The constitution of Solon 
.seems to have been preserved in its csscnti.il fc.ilurcs, ihotigh in some 
details the lapse of time may have brought modifications. Thus it 
is possible that even before the first success of Pisistraius tlic assess- 
ment according to measures of cont and oil bad been converted into 
.in assessment in moticy. And as money became more plentiful 
the earlier standards for the division of cl.isscs ce.iscd to have the 
old significance. A man who at the beginning of the sixth century 
just reached the standard of the first class w.is p.issing rich ; fifty yc.irs 
later he xvould be comparatively poor. But it was not to the interest of 
the tyrant to raise the census for political office. V.irious measures of 
policy were adopted by him to protect his position, while he preserved 
the old forms of government. He managed to exert an influence on 
the appointment of the archons, so as to secure personal adherents, and 
one of his own family generally held some office. This involved the 


jitienee Mi 
ihe inagh- 
trades. 


doubtless no st.xin u.xs attached to them. Ifegcsistr.itus 
^ and made a citbci ; perhaps it Was 01. 

this occasion th.it he teceixcil his other name Thcssalus. * • * 
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suspension or modification of the system of lot introduced by Solon. 

The tyrant kept up a standing force of paid soldiers — among them, (=) Mer- 
perhaps, Scythian archers, whom we see portrayed on Attic vases of 
the time. And he kept in his power, as hostages, the children of some (3) Host- 
noble families which he suspected. Most indeed of his more prominent 
opponents, including the Alcmaeonids, had left Attica, and the large 
estates which they abandoned were at his disposal. 

These estates gave him the means of solving a problem which 
Solon had left unsolved, and of satisfjdng the expectations of a large 
number of his supporters. He divided the vacant lands into lots AioUtion 
and gave them to the labourers who had worked on these and other 
estates. Thus the way was prepared for the total abolition of the 
hektemors. They became practically peasant proprietors, and they 



had to pay only the land-tax, amounting to one-tenth of the produce. The 
Land was also given to many needy people who idled in the city, land-tax. 
and loans of money to start them. The tax of a tenth, imposed 
on all estates, formed an important source of the tyrant’s revenue, 
and it is generally supposed that he introduced it. But this is not 
probable. We may t.ake it that this land-tax was an older institution 
w'hich continued under Pisistratus, until either he or his sons were 
able, through an increase of revenue from other sources, to reduce it 
to one-twentieth. It has been plausibly suggested that this increase 
of revenue came from the silver mines of Laurion, which now per- 
haps began to be more effectively worked. His possessions on the 
Stiymon were another mainstay of the finance of Pisistratus. He 
exerted himself to improve agriculture, and under his influence the 
olive, which had long ago found a home in Attica, was planted 
all over the land. 
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Under Pisistratus Athens rested from the distractions of party 
strife, and the old parties gradually disappeared. The mass of dis- 
contented hektemors was absorbed in the class of peasant proprietors. 
Thus the people enioyed a tranquil period of economical and political 
development. .•Xnd as the free forms of the constitution were pre- 
served, the masses, in the Assembly and in the Law-courts, received 
a training in the routine at least of public affairs, which rendered 
them fit for the democracy which was to ensue when the tyranny was 
overthrown. 

Foreign Abroad it was the consistent policy of Pisistratus to preserve 

folicy. peaceful relations with other states. Aegina indeed was openly the 
rival of .Athens, and humbled Megara could hardly be aught save 
sullen. But .Athens was on friendly terms with both the rival powers 
of the Peloponnesus, Sparta and Argos ; and Thebes, and Thessaly, 
and the Eretnan knights had helped the tyrant in the days of his 
adversity. His influence extended to the banks of the Strymon and 
the coast of Macedonia, as we have already seen ; and he had a sub- 
servient friend in Lygdamis of Naxos, whom he had installed 
tyrant over the Naxian people. 

Athens It was doubtless with the object of injuring the Megarian trade 

on the ifi Pontic corn, and gaining some counterpoise to Megarian power 
^ihe^-earVor region of the Propontis, that Athens made her first venture in 
Ssigoum. ’’ distant seas. It was about forty years before Pisistratus became 
tyrant that Athens seized the Lesbian fortress of Sigeum on the 
shore of the Troad at the entrance to the Hellespont. The friend- 
ship of Miletus, mother of many Pontic colonics, favoured this enter- 
prise, which however involved Athens in a conflict with Mytilcne 
whose power and settlements extended along the shores of the straits. 
Mytilcne, failing to recover the fortress, built another, the Achilleon, 
close by, which cut off the Athenians from the sea. It has been 
already told how the statesman Pittacus was engaged in this war and 
slew an Athenian commander in single combat, and how the poet 
Alcaeus threw away his shield. It would seem that while Athens 
was absorbed in her p.arty conflicts at home, Sigeum slipped from 
her hands, and that the recapture of it was one of the achievements 
of Pisistratus. The tyrant showed the importance he attached to it 
r.c.)hy installing one of his sons as governor. The statesmen who first 
sent .Athenian soldiers to the shores of the Hellespont had in truth 
opened up a new path for Athenian policy, and Pisistratus pursued 
r’rV’ir'i path. It was not long before a much greater acquisition than 

TheZiir "’‘‘S nwdc in the same region ; but this acquisition, though 

t'ieeno^^ie 'ire good-will, and even under the auspices, of Pisistratus, 

political riv.al and opponent. Milliadcs, 
- * ■*><:*>. son of Cypselus, belonged to the noble fainilv of the Philaids, and 
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was one of ihc leaders of the Plain. It was after the usurpation of 
Pisislratus, that as he sat one day in the porch of his countrj'-house 
at Laciadac on the road from Athens to Eleusis, he saw a company 
of men in Thracian dress, and armed with spears, passing^ along the 
road. He called out to them, invited them into his house, and prof- 
fered them hospitality. They were Dolonci, natives of thu Thracian 
Chersonese, and they liad come to Greece in search of a helper, who 
should have the strength and skill to defend them against their 
northern neighbours, who were pressing them hard in war. They 
had gone to Delphi, and the oracle had bidden them invite the man 
who first oflered them entertainment after they left the shrine. Mil- 
tiades, thus designated by the god, obeyed the c.all of the Thracians, 
not reluctant to leave his country fallen under a tyrant’s rule. 

The circumstances of the foundation of Athenian power in the 
Chersonese were thus wrought by the story-shaping instinct of the 
Greeks into a picturesque tale. The simple fact seems to have been 
that the Dolonci applied directly to Athens, inviting the settlement 
'of an Athenian colony in their midst. Pisistratus was well pleased 
to promote Athenian influence on the Hellespontine shores ; and the 
selection of Miltiades was not unwelcome to him, since it removed 
a dangerous subject. We may feel no doubt that it was ns an oecist 
duly chosen by the Athenian people that Miltiades went forth, blessed 
by the Delphic oracle, to the land of his Thracian guests. But the oecist 
who went forth, as it was said, to escape tyranny, became absolute 
ruler in his new country. He ruled as a Thracian prince over the 
Dolonci ; he ruled as a tyrant over his Athenian fellow-settlers. He 
protected the peninsula against invasions from the north by a wall 
which he built across the neck from Cardia to Pactyc. We hear of 
his war with Lampsacus and his friendship with the king of Lydia. 

It is not too much to say that Pisistratus look the first steps on 
the path which led Athens to empire. That path had indeed been 
pointed out to him by nameless predecessors ; but his sword con- 
quered Salamis ; under his auspices Athens won a footing on both 
shores of the Hellespont. We cannot estimate too highly the states- Itnporlanci 
manship which sought a field for Athenian enterprise in the regions 
of the Propontis. The Ionian cities had forestalled Athens in venturing 
into the vast spaces of the eastern sea and winning the products of luilesponl. 
its shores. But though she entered into the contest late, she was 
destined to outstrip both her friend Miletus, and Megara her foe. 

Many years indeed were still to run before her ships dominated the 
Euxine ; but it was much that she now set her posts as a watcher on 
either side of the narrow gate 

Where the sea-ridge of Helle hangs heavier, and east upon west waters 
break. 
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.1*, .!!! .u,< I i’ hir.iti '.m,;. ' the IfOUnro'/rtS in*!! !«•; o.islicf ViiSJi xhf^V 
rUil'lico i’ni Ann uim's, ii> lniiniur Ap'»ftf> n ivti <fxo*or niul f-on^I 

i ••sr.ui„ci nho < .Kiio tt[k n tito >0 !!)*■}!■ sisfoOfo 

•-I'cm.; !!h' mrn nn<l '.lie f.iir {.’itiilrtl notlicn anil the *n.fs '■iiist'i anil 
all tin It .•r.iUli, v..i-i'„! ‘..u tli.it (lifv nere hetn^'’ ffeo for eirr front 
li'j.nh .till til! l'!'i>tr.Uui *• [lUsiSirtl ' l!u' •■ >erc<l 'pot hy 'lipsliny 
up .ill the iiinilis ili.nt were v.ithin '.lyiit of t!io s.itit to.tty anii 
icniiiMn^ till hones of the divil to another p.irt of tlie tshxml. 

Idas .\t!itns took the f iimvf.s Ituit iii ftsto.il iintier her sp&.i.tl 
r.in- It a. IS s-inl, .intl h.is been iK-hetctl by tu.iny Imth in auficn!. 
,in<i in nunictn tune'., tU.vt I’ls'stfattts or Ins cnliKlifftiCil ‘•oli 
lii[)j}.ircbus liiii a >et more imiKiiUnt tiling' fur tlie prt.tt touie 
tpiis, the .tnti the 'I he stoty is ih.at n rottimission 

of hicr.iry men u.is appomtet! to rolled .'imi ivriic tlonn am! revise 
the tivo poems of Homer, .ami it has thus been suppiori! that it 
due to the initiative of the tyr.ants ami the l.alimirs of the learned 
men whom they employed that the poems wctc for the first time 
written down. If this were so, it wouhl he difiieult to t•^pl.'l'm how 
the .Athenians a pcner.uion before, m their dispute with l.c'jbos over 
the possession of .SiHcurn, eonld appeal to Homer :is to the p.rrt 
they had played in the Trojan War, in the absence of a generally 
rccosnisetl icm of tlic //rW. As to the .s[>cf iai verse in the CntalOjjiic 
which they quote.! to cst.abhsh their claim to Salamis (see abote, 
p.age 191) against Megar;i, it w.ts alleged by MegmianS in later 
times that it wais spurious, having been fabricated anti inserted by 
the Pisistratc.an cominisston in tlie interests of Alliens, Thisaccus.a- 
tion had a certain plausibility, because fhioraacrilus. who w.as the 
most prominent member of the commission, vvn.s not aViovc suspicion 
in the matter of forgery. He was ,a teacher of the Orphic religion, 
and assisted llippias, the tyrant’s eldest son. in editing a collection 
of the oracles of soothsayers. Hut he w-as detected in introducing 
into the collection an oracle which he had invented, nntl w.as banished 
from Athens. The whole storv', however, of the Homeric com- 
mission of Pisistratus, implying that our tests of the two poems only 
go .-IS far back as the si.Mli ccmuiy, is without good foundations .and 
is highly improbable. 

Pisistratus w.as indeed interested in Homer in another way. 
He niade Homeric recitations a feature of the great Panathenaic 
fcsliv.al, and he made a rule that the rh.apsodcs who competed 
should follow strictly the order of the poems in choosing the pieces 
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they recked. The I’anatlicnaic fc.ast h.id been reinoclcllccl, if not T/ie Pan- 
founded, shortly before he seized the tyranny, and, on the pattern of at>icnaic 
the national gatherings at Olympia and Delphi, was held every fourth 
year. It was celebrated with athletic and musical contests, but the Athena ( t) 
centre and motive of the feast was the great procession which went on the site 
up to the house of .A.thcna on her hill, to offer her a robe woven by of the later 
the hands of Athenian maidens. The “ rich fane ” of Athena, 


Jitech‘ 
ihtsuvi = 


wherein she accorded Erechtheus a place, had the distinction house of 
passing into the Homeric poems. It was situated near the northern Athena 
cliff ; and to the south of it a new house had been reared for the 
goddess of the city to inhabit, close to the ruins of the palace of the 
ancient kings. It had been built before the days of Risistratus, but 


theus, 
(2 ) the 


it was probably he who encompassed it with a Doiic colonnade. Hecatom- 
From its length this temple was known as the House of the Hundred = 
Feet, and many of the lowest stones of the walls, still lying in their 
places, show us its site and shape. The triangular gables displayed 
what Attic sculptors of the day could achieve. Hitherto the favour- Petistasls 
ite material of these sculptors had been the soft marly limestone 
of the Piraeus, and by a curious stroke of luck some striking 
specimens of such work — Zeus encountering the three-headed 
Typhon, Heracles destroying the Hydra — have been partly preserved, ;« Phh- 
the early efforts of an art which a hundred and fifty years would tratean 
bring to perfection. Hut now — in the second half of the sixth 
centuiy — Greek sculptors have begun to work in a nobler and harder sculptures 
material; and on one of the pediments of the renovated temple of {tc. 600 
Athena Polias the battle of the Gods and Giants was wrought in ac.). 
Parian marble. Athena herself in the centre of the composition, 
slaying Enceladus with her spear, may still be seen and admired. sculptme 
But the tyrant planned a greater work than the new sanctuary on aigan- 
the hill. Down below, south-eastward from the citadel, on the banks tomachy in 
of the llisus, he began the building of a great Doric temple for the Ptsis- 
Olympian Zeus. He began but never finished it, nor his sons 'tker 
him. So immense was the scale of his plan that Athens, even when ^ 
she reached the height of her dominion and fulfilled many of the 
aspirations of Pisistratus, never ventured to undertake the burden of 
completing it. A full completion was indeed to come, though in a Completed 
shape far different from the old Athenian’s plan ; but not until 
Athens and Greece had been gathered under the wings of a ppad‘man 

which had all Europe at its feet. The richly ornamented capitals of 
the few lofty pillars which still stand belong to the work of the 
Roman emperor, but we must remember that the generations of 
Athenians, with whom this history has to do, saw only plain Doric 
columns there, the monument of the wealth and ambition of the tyrant 
who had done mote for their city than they cared to think. 
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PiMMMi.u V. .-.uUi.l s. riipiilous and zealous in all matters con- 
cerned v. .tl-. n I ..i., and h.!. >ons more titan himsclf. But no act o 
Ins \\a^ innin inr.ifn'. in results than nhat he did for Bic worship 0 
l)Ioa\'^u^. In the marches on the south side of tlie Areopagus 1 1 
hn-ihn- ..'''d hail an anc.ent vaiirtuary, of wliieh tl'C foundations tax 



Fio. 68. — Atlien.a slaring a Giant (from a pediment of the old temple of 
Athena on the Athenian acropolis). 


been recently uncovered ; but Pisistratus built him a new bouse at 
the foot of the Acropolis, and its ruins have not yet wholly disappeared. 
In connexion tvith this temple Pisistratus instituted a new festival, 
called the Great Dionysia of the City, and it completely overshadowed 
the older feast of the Winepress (Lenaea), which still continued to be 
held in the first days of spring at the temple of the Marshes. The 
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chief feature of the Dionysiac feasts ^s'as the choir of satyrs, the god’s 
attendants, who danced around the altar clothed in goat-skins, and 
sang their “ goat song.” But it became usual for the leader of the 
dancers, who was also the composer of the song, to separate himself 
from his fellows and hold speech with them, assuming the char- 
acter of some person connected with the events which the song cele- 
brated, and wearing an appropriate dress. Such performances, which 
at the rural feasts had been arranged by private enterprise, were 
made an official part of the Great Dionysia, and thus taken under 
state protection, in the form of a “tragic” contest, two or more 
choruses competing for a prize. It was the work of a generation 
to develop these simple representations into a true drama, by 
differentiating the satyric element. Legends not connected with Dijfiren- 
Dionysus were chosen for representation, and the dancers appeared, tiaiion of 
not in the bacchic goat-dress, but in the costume suitable for their 
part in the story. This performance was divided into three .acts 
the dancers changed their costumes for each act ; and only at the end drama. 
did they come forward in their true goat-guise and perform a piece [Trilogy.) 
which preserved the original satyric character of “ tragedy.” Then [Satyric 
their preponderant importance was by degrees dimini.shed, and a drawa. ) 
second actor was introduced ; and by a development of this kind, 
hidden from us in its details, the goat song of the days of Pisistratus 
grew into the tragedy of Aeschylus. 

The popularity of the worship of Dionysus at Athens in the Dionysiac 
days of Pisistratus might be observed in the workshops of the 
potters. No subject was more favoured than Dionysiac scenes by 
the artists — Exekias and his fellows — who painted the black-figured 
jars of this period. There is another thing which the student of Heracles on 
history’ may loam among the graceful vessels of the potters 
Athens. On the jars of the Pisistratean age the deeds of H oracles 
are a favourite theme, wiiilc Theseus is little regarded. But before the ctc.i^c. 570- 
goldcn age of vase-painting sets in, about the time of the fall of5ro.ff.c.). 
the Pisistratids, Theseus has begun to seize the popular imagination Theseus mi 
as the great Attic hero, and this is reflected in paintings on the cups 
of Euphronius and the other brilliant masters of the red-figured ’-10- 
stylc. If we remember that Theseus was specially associ.ated with 470 if.c). 
the hill country of north Attica, which was the stronghold of the 
Pisistratean party, we may be tempted to infer that the glorification 
of Theseus was partly due to the policy of Pisistratus. 

But besides caring for the due honours of the gods, the tyrant 
busied hintself with stich humbler matters as the improvement of the 
water-supply of Athens. West and south-west of the .Acropolis, in 
the rocky valley between the Areopagus and the Pny.'t, his water- Aijucducis. 
works h.ave recently come to light. A cistern there received the 
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waters which an aqueduct conveyed from the upper stream of the 
Ihsus. It IS indeed on this side of Athens, south and west of the 
oldest .Athens of .dl, that the chief stone memorials of the age of 
Pisistratus stood, apart from what he may have built on the Acropolis 
Itself. I 5 ut lie not only built ; he also demolished. He pulled down 
tie old cu\-\\aU, and for more than half a centuiy Athens w'as an 
umvalled town. 


Sect. 3. Growth of Sparta, and the Peloponnesian 
League 

^ hile a tyrant was moulding the destinies of Athens, the growth 
of the Spartan power had changed the political aspect of the 
e oponnesus. About the middle of the si^th century Sparta won 
successes against her northern neighbours Tegea and Argos ; and in 
consequence of these successes she became the predominant power in 
the peninsula. 

1 . marked by a large plain, high above the sca- 

c\e , e tillages m the north of this plain had coalesced into the 
s i'lantinea, those in the south had been united in Tegea. 
bparta had gradually pressed up to the borders of the Tegean 
territory, and a long war was the result. This war is associated ivitb 
an interesting legend based on the tradition that the Laconian hero 
■ ™ Spartans asked the Delphic 

thpv rpr ^ hope to achieve the conquest of Arcadia, 

they received a promise that the god would give them Tegea. Then, 

but w^rdefeated ^^F^inst Tegea with fetters, 

to bind "hich they had brought 

Hern^ 1 ^egeates were compelled to till the Tegean plain. 

and L Sntin ^ ’ ‘w® P'-°‘«‘ress of Tegea. War went on, 

aSin The norh.rT consulted the oracle 

they could find no t cm bring back the bones of Orestes, but 
me) coma tind no trace of the hern’e t » t ^ 

the god once more. This time thev rpc ^ "f they asked 
obscure enigmatic words: received an oracle couched m 

Among Arcadian hills a level space 
Holds Tege.^ ssheie blow two blasts perforce 
And woe is laid on woe and face to face^ 

Striker and counter-striker ; there the corse 

Convey him home and victory is won. 

the TegeatesI a cmXTichas a"V' ■'* 

, certain Eichas, a Spartan man, was in Tegea and 
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entering a smith’s shop saw the process of beating out iron. The 
smith in conversation told him that wishing to dig a well in his 
courtyard he had found a coffin seven cubits long and within it a 
corpse of the same length, whicli he replaced. Lichas guessed at 
once that he had won the solution of the oracular enigma, and 
returning to Sparta communicated his discovery. The courtyard was 
hired from the reluctant smith, the coffin was found, and the bones 
brought home to Laconia. Then Tegea was conquered, and here we 
return from fable to fact. The territory of the Arcadian city was not 
treated like Messenia ; it was not incorporated in the territory of 
Lacedaemon. It became a dependent state, contributing a military 
contingent to the army of its conqueror; and it bound itself to 
harbour no Messenians within its borders. 

At this period the counsels of Sparta seem to have been guided 
by Chilon, whose name became proverbial for wisdom. It was much 
about the same time, perhaps shortly after the victory over Tegea, s/nrfa 
that Sparta at length succeeded in rounding off the frontier of Laconia conquos 
on the north-eastern side by wresting the disputed territory of 
Thyreatis from Argos. The armies of the two states met in the 
marchland, but the Spartan kings and the Argive chiefs agreed to 
decide the dispute by a combat between three hundred chosen 
champions on either side. The story is that all the six hundred 
were slain except three, one Spartan and two Argives ; and that while 
the Argives hurried home to announce their victory, the Spartan — 
Othryades was his name — remained on the field and erected a 
trophy. In any case, the trial was futile, for both parties claimed 
the victory and a battle was fought in which the Argives were utterly 
defeated. Thyreatis was the last territorial acquisition of Sparta. 

She changed her policy, and instead of aiming at gaining new 
territory, she cndcavoui ed to make the whole Peloponnesus a sphere 
of Lacedaemonian influence. This change of policy was exhibited in 
her dealing with Tegea. 

The defeat of Argos placed Sparta at the head of the peninsula. T/ie Pdo- 
.“Hl the Peloponnesian states, except Argos and Achaea, were enrolled fonnesiau 
in a loose confederacy, engaging themselves to supply military con- 
tingents in the common interest, Lacedaemon being the leader. The sj^aria's 
meetings of the confederacy were held at Sparta, and each mem- supremacy. 
ber sent representatives. Corinth readily joined ; for Corinth was 
naturally ranged against Argos, while her commercial rival, the 
island stale of Acgina, was a friend of Argos. Periander had 
already inflicted a blow upon tlic Argives by seizing Epidaurus 
and thus cutting off their nearest communications with Aegina. The 
other Isthmian slate, hicgara, in which the rule of the nobles had 
been restored, was aho enrolled. Everywhere Sparta exerted her 
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influence to m.iintuin oligarchy, evert'tvhere she discountenanced 
democracy ; so that her supremacy had important consequences for 
the constitutional de\ elopmcnl of the Peloponnesian states. 

In northern Greece the power of the Thessalians was declining , 
and thus Sparta became the strongest state in Greece in the second 
half of the si\th century. She was on the most friendly terms with 
Athens throughout the reign of Pisistratus ; but the tyrant was care- 
ful to maintain good relations with .Argos also. With .Argos herself 
indeed .Athens had no cause for collision ; but the rivalry which 
existed between Athens and Aegina naturally ranged Athens and 
Athenian .Argos in opposite camps. It was, perhaps, not long before the 
attach on accession of Pisistratus that the Athenians had landed forces in 
f?rst\alf ^’dd been repulsed with Argive help. The policy of 

cf'lth Pisistratus avoided a conflict with his island neighbour and courted 
cent. f). the friendship of Argos ; but the deeper antagonism is shown by the 
embargo which .Argos and Aegina placed upon the importation of 
Attic pottery. The excavations of the temple of the Argive Hem 
have illustrated this hostile measure ; hardly any fragments of Attic 
pottery, dating from the period of Pisistratus or fifty years after his 
death, have been found in the precinct. 

Sect. -4. Fall of the Pisistratids and Intervention 
OF Sparta 

Death of YTien Pisistratus died, his eldest son Hippias took his place. 

Hipparchus helped him in the government, while Thessalus took 
little or no share in politics. The general policy of Pisistratus, both 
//is sons in home and foreign affairs, was continued. But the court of Athens 
and their seems to have acquired a more distinctive literary flavour. Hipping, 
court. ^ learned student of oracles, and Hipparchus were abreast 

of the most modem culture. The eminent poets of the day came 
to their court. Simonides of Ceos, famous for his choral odes ; 
Anacreon of Teos, boon companion, singer of wine and love ; Lasus 
of Hennione, who made his mark by novelties in the treatment of 
<Vros the dith>-ramb, and amused his leisure hours by composing “ hissless 
criyfios. hymns,” in which the sound j did not occur — all these were invited 
or welcomed by Flipparchus. One of the most prominent figures in 
this society was Onomacritus, a religious teacher, 1 already mentioned 
in conne.xion with the alleged edition of Homer. 

Compiracy The first serious blow aimed at the power of the tyrants was due 
°modiusand^° ^ personal grudge, not to any widespread dissatisfaction; but 
Arista- nevertheless it produced a series of effects which resulted in the 
3, o the tyranny. It M*ouId seem — but conflicting" accounts of 
' * See below, p. 317. 
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the affair were in circulation — that Hipparchus * gave offence to 
a comely young man named Harmodius and his lover Aristogiton. 

It is said that Hipparchus was in love with Harmodius, and, when 
his wooing was rejected, avenged himself by putting a slight on the 
youth’s sister, refusing to allow her to “ bear a basket ” in the 
Panathenaic procession. Hiirmodius and Aristogiton then formed (5M •'’•c.l 
the plan of slaying the tyrants, and chose the day of that procession, 
because they could then, without laising suspicion, appear publicly 
with arms. Very few were initiated in the plot, as it was expected 
that when the first blow was struck, the citizens would declare them- 
selves for freedom. But, as the hour approached, it was observed 
that one of the conspirators was engaged in speech with Hippias in 
the outer Ccrainicus. His fellows leapt hastily to the conclusion 
that their plot was betrayed, and, giving up the idea of attacking 
Hippias, rushed to the market-place and slew Hipparchus near iha J\/uii/er 0/ 
Leokorion. Harmodius was cut down by the mercenaries, and /Ajyar- 
Aristogiton, escaping for the moment, was aftertvards captured, 
tortured, and put to death. 

At the time no sympathy was manifested, little perhaps felt, for //aisk rule 
the conspirators. But their act led to a complete change in the »/ 
government of Hippias. Not knowing what lamifications the plot 
might have, or what dangers might still lurk about his feet, he 
became a hard and suspicious despot. He fortified Munychia, to 
have a post on the shore, from which he might at any hour flee over- 
seas, and he began to turn his eyes towards Persia, where a new 
power had begun to cast its shadow over the Hellenic world. Then 
many Athenians came to hate him, and longed to shake off the reins 
of tyranny ; and they began to cherish the memory of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton as tyrant-slayers. 

The overthrow of the tyranny was chiefly brought about by the Temple of 
Alcmaeonids, who desired to return to Athens, and could not win Delphi 
their desire so long as the Pisistratids were in power. They had 
taken care to cultivate an intimacy with the priesthood of Delphi, 
which they now turned to account. The old sanctuary of Apollo 
had been burned down by a mischance, and it was resolved to build 
a new temple at an enormous cost.^ A P.anhellenic subscription was S 4®-7 
organised, and by this means about a quarter of the needed money 
was raised ; tlie rest was defrayed fiom the resources of Delphi. 

The Alcmaeonids undertook the contract for the work, and the story 
went that a frontage of Parian marble was added at their own 

' According to another story, ThessaUts. 

" 300 t.-tlents, perh.aps £xoo,aoa, which, in those days when money «as 
scarce and the fortunes of the richest were small, would correspond to six or 
seven times as much nowadays. 
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expense, poros-sione having been specified in the agreement. The 
temple was not unworthy of the greatest shrine of Hellas. An 

“ glancing light of the two fair 
pillared house of Loxias, and has vividly described 
mpm "'1^1' heroes destroying monsters, and a pedi- 

tho t ' 1 gods quelling the giants.' It must have been about 
soon ^ approaching its completion, or 

of tiip '^'r, ► buildings of Delphi was added one 

wealth Th' 1 ° islanders of Siphnos spent some of the 

a trpacii ^ gold-mines, in making themselves 

recoverpH^ "''d-centre of the earth, and its remains, recently 

buildintr ^ richness of its decoration. Perhaps this 

t-ars bar! n ^ ? 'f Siphnian prosperity. Before a hundred 

their ®**PP'y precious metal was withdrawn ; 

cut them off f sea-level, and the water filtering in 

cut them off from the sources of their wealth. 

AlcniaPoL!“U’' • die hands of the 

said that this of the temple, and their enemies 

Attica. Their T mercenaries for their design on 

iehed LeTosTdrfof ''»'d other exiles 

lookine down on°p’ ^ Position on a spur of Mount Fames 

S the fiew bv “""'f they were too few to 
out t?e tSm I desi.e to drive 

They were Toon LcM T "P 

Convinced tW tlS r m fortress and leave Attica. 

friendship of Sparta Pisistratids cultivated the 

more anxious than evpr n “ ^ murder Hippias was 

of the Alcmaeonids, of whLse cHn^a^tT’'' diplomacy 

was at this time head sim^p i a * ■ ^'^'®diencs, son of ^legacies, 
finally prevailed and 'thp^^ '*■ influence of Delphi, 

Athens. Perhaps thev ft n consented to force freedom upon 

suspicious; he had T'r^rT hippias with Pe«ia 

tJTant of LampsTcu? Aichedice to a son of the 

Persian coun. ’ ° f'^ve influence at the 

routed with the help oT a'bod^'ofTL'*"'^T utterly 

!od by king CleomLes dSlTtle but a second 

the Thessalians, and Hippias was 

' Euripides, i„ 




Fig 69-— 'Frieze from the Siphnian treasury at Delphi. 
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blockaded m the Acropolis. When Ins enemies, 

sending secretly into safety abroad, fell into the ^an 
he capitulated, and, on condition that they were gi departed 

took to leai e Attica n ithin five days. He and all ^^°“^ing the . 
to Sigeum ; and a pillar was set up on the Acropol , . , ^jdse- 

sentence which condemned the Pisistratids to perpe u , 

ment [atimia). . , cmrta Athens 

Thus the tyrants had fallen, and with the aid , P - 
was free. It was not surprising that when she came 
liberty she loved to turn away from the '^.^rmodius 

was actually won and linger over the romantic a«empt ‘ 
and Aristogiton, which might be considered at least the p 
the fall of Hippias. A drinking-song, breathing the sp'^t 

celebratedthe two friends who slew the tyrant; Harmo lu . .,j„bt , 

giton became household words. A skilful sculptor n en ^ 

a commemoratu e group of the two tyrant-slayers, and 1 " 
not ver\- many years later, above the market-place. _ /wr its 

The Athenian republic had to pay, indeed, something 
deliverance. It was obliged to enter into the Peloponnesian 
of which Sparta was the head ; and thus Sparta acquired 
right of interference in the affairs of Athens. This new g‘ 
was destined to lead soon to another struggle. 

Sect. 5. King Cleomenes and the Second Spartan 
Intervention 

Thoiirthcf It is necessary here to digress for a mornent to 

Cleomenes, strange manner of the birth of king CIcomenes, who liberaie • 

and how fiither king Anaxandridas was wedded to his niece, bu 

ho bocav.o children. The Ephors, heedful that the royal family ot tn^ 

Agids should not die out, urged him to put her aw-ay, and when 
gainsaid, they insisted that he should take a second wife into his ^ 
This he did, and Cleomenes was bom. But soon afterwards 
wife, hitherto childless, bore a son, who was named Dorieus. 
the old king died, it was ruled that Cleomenes as the eldest shou 
Dotieus. succeed, and Dorieus, who had looked forward to the kingship, 

forced to leave Sparta. He went forth to seek his fortune in Ian s 
beyond the sea ; haHng attempted to plant a settlement in Libya, 
he" led an expedition of adventure to the west ; he took part m 
a war of Croton wdth Sybaris, and then fared to Sicily, w'lt 
(.- 510 the design of founding a new city in the south-west country, ynf he 

^ '^•1 did not bring his purpose to pass, for he fell in a battle against 

the Carthaginians and their Eh-mian allies. It must also be told 
that after the birth of Dorieus his mother brought Anaxandridas two 
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Other sons, Leonidas and Cleombrotus, both of whom we shall mee 
hereafter. , . , 

After the expulsion of the tyrant, the Athenians had to deal w t 
the political problems, whose solution, fifty years before, had been 
postponed by the tyranny. The main problem was to modify t ie 
constitution of Solon in such a way as to render it practicable. m 
old evils which had hindered the realisation of Solon’s democracy 
reared their heads again as soon as Hippias had been driven out an 
the Spartans had departed. The strife of factions, led by noble aw 
influential families, broke out ; and the Coast and Plain seem o 
have risen again in the parties of the Alcmaeonid Cleisthenes an 
his rival Isagoras. As Cleisthenes had been the most active pto 
moter of the revolution, I sagoras was naturally supported by the secret 
adherents of the tyrant’s house. The struggle at first turned in 
favour of Isagoras, who was elected to the chief magistracy ; but i 
was only for a moment. Cleisthenes won the upper hand by enhs - 
ing on his side superior numbers. He rallied to his cause a host o 
poor men who were outside the pale of citizenship, by promising to 
make them citizens. Thus the victory of Cleisthenes — and th® 
victory of Cleisthenes was the victory of reform — was won by the 
threat of physical force ; and in the year of his rival’s archonship he 
introduced new democratic measures of law. Isagoras was so far 
outnumbered that he had no recourse but appeal to Sparta. At 
his instance the Lacedaemonians, who looked with disfavour on 
democrac}’, demanded that the Alcmaconids, as a clan under a curse,' 
should be expelled from Attica ; and Cleisthenes, without attempting 
resistance, left the country. But this was not enough. King Clco- 


' Tree showing the relalionslups of eminent Alcnineonids in the si-vlh and fifd' 
cemurics i 


Alcincon. 

McgaclcswAgari^u ofSicyon. 

) ' \ 

Cleislbenes tbe 1awgi» cr. Hippocrates. 


Megacles of AloptVe 
(o^lradsed). 


Me^^!cs. I>to<ymacbe.wCIcjnias. 


Alcibtades. Clemias. 

^ ?ct:al>o%c, j>. 179' 


Agaijste=5Xanltiippus» 

I’criclcs. 



So!on rrc.'itcfl ilse ir.'i'.iiiitit'n'., awi ;i~<! ilir' mnc hitiery, of 

t?!*". Athenian itoinorraf/. \Vc li.no 'Oen «iiy tlii'; iii.^hinfry Moiihl 
not work. 'Iho f.u.il obstaoic to it-, <aKi c'''> '•a'- the political ■.tri-nptl) 
of the cbnc ; and ,Sit!on, \ty tct.imin,; tin- oUi Ionic tubes li.'nl tlicro- 
"ith letaint'tl tltc f Ir.n orftant'ation as ,t b.c'c of his t oiiititistion. In 
order therefore to mtikc democracy a reality, it stas indisixrnsilile AVof 
to dejirive the Hans of pnliiicai sij:iiific.tni c and siili-.iitiitc a ne'vecic cf. 
Orftnnisatitm. Another yravc evil duriiij; the )Kist cemtiry had been /.‘r'r'-srocir 
the ('tow ih of local parties; Attica had Iwcn split iii> into political 
section'.. Idic memorable nchicvctnent of Cletsthrncs was the 
invention of a tni.dly new- orjjantsation, a tnily bnllinni .and, as the 


event proved, practical scheme, nhich did away wiili the Ionic 
trihes, abolished the political inihienre of the pbr.itrics and clans, and W/cWo a 
siJiicr=c<!cd the system of the N.aucrarics ; thus rcniovinR the danger 
of the timhic picpondetancc of social inducncc or local parties, .and '' 
securing to the whole body of citizens a decisive and pcnu.ancnt 
part in the conduct of puldic affairs. 

Taking the map of Attica as he found it, consisting of between 
one and two hundred denies or sni.all districts, CIcisthcncs distin- 
guished three regions ; the region of the city, the region of the T/im 
coast, and the inland. In cadi of these regions he divided the 'ccfeaz. 
demes into ten groups called Mftyrs, so that tlicrc were thirty such TM'r/y 
triUyes in all, and each iritlys was named after the chief dome 
which was included in it. Out of the thirty trittyes he then formed 


ten groups of three, in such a way that no group contained two 'Jen irik-t. 
Irittycs from the same region. Each of these groups constituted 
a tribe, and the citirens of all the denies contained in its three 
trittyes were fcllow-tribcsmcn. Thus Kydaihenaion, a tritlys of the DtstnJu- 
city region, w.is combined with I’acania, a tritlys of the inland, and 
Myrrhinus, a trittys of the coast, , to form the tribe of Pandionis. 


* iyut Aasuriniie wlur, Aristopli. /.j'i. 37(1, 


tribes. 
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Xtkhv 

re?0}\ ) 


ivipt>rianu 
of the 
Iriitys. 


Bjfeet of the 
neiv system ; 

eontrast 
■with the 
old. 


The ten new tribes thus obtained were called after eponymous heroes 
chosen b\ the Delphic priestess.' The heroes had their priests and 
sanctuaries, and their statues stood in front of the senate-house in 
the .Agora. 

Both the tribes and the demes were corporations with officers, 
assemblies, and corporate property. The demarch or president of 
the deme kept the burgess list of the place, in which was solemnly 
entered the name of each citizen when he reached the age of seven- 
teen. The organisation of the army depended on the tribes, each 
of which contributed a regiment of hoplites and a squadron of 
horse. The tnttys had no independent constitution of this kind, 
no corporate existence, and consequently it appears little in official 
documents. But it was the scarce visible pivot on which the Ciei- 
sthenic system revoh’ed, the link between the demes and the tribes. 

its means a number of groups of people in various parts of Attica, 
« ithout community of local interest, were brought together at Athens, 
and had to act in common. The old parties of Plain, Hill, and Coast 
were thus done away with ; there was no longer a means of local 
political action. Thus an organisation created for a purely political 
purpose was substituted for an organisation which was originally 
social and had been adapted to political needs. The ten new tribes, 
based on artificial geography, took the place of the four old tribes, 
based on birth. The incorporate trittys, which had no independent 
existence, but merely represented the relation between the tribe and 
the deme, took the place of the independent and active phratrj'. And 
the deme, a local unit, replaced the social unit of the clan. This 
scheme of Cleisthenes, with the artificial trittys and the artificially 
lormed tnbe, might seem almost too artificial to last. The secret of 
Its permanence lay in the fact that the demes, the units on which 
1 was ui t up, were natural divisions, which he did not attempt to 
reduce to a round number. 

. m j this reform into lull 

,t demesmcn on the new system 

leaded the deme of all their descendants. A man might change 

=*"°thcr deme, but he still remained a 
I’® originally belonged. Hence- 

* r documents men were distinguished by their demes 

nc uded fv their fathers* names.^ All Attica was 

wh rk system except Eleutheme and Oropus on the frontier, 

which were treated as subject districts and belonged to no tribe. 

t.eonds, 

ibe custoraarj- lo give the father's name as weU as 
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The the councillors of each tribe took it in turn to act as a corn- 
Pryianeh mittee for carr\’ing on public business during a tenth of the year.l 
capacity, as members of the acting committee of fifty, the 
fi. I .ji ar. v.gj.g called Prytancis or presidents, the tribe to which they 

belonged \\as said to be the presiding, and the divisions of this 
artificial year were called prytanies. It was incumbent on the 
Eyisiafcs. chaimian, along «ith one trittys, of the committee, to live perma- 
nently during his prytany in the Tholos, a round building, where 
the presidents met and dined at the public expense. The Tholos or 
Skias was on the south side of the Agora, close to the Council-hall. 
The old prytaneion still remained in use as the office of the archon 
I and the hearth of the city. 

The Cleisthenes invented an ingenious arrangement for bringing his 

j Cleislhemc official year into general harmony with the civil year, so that the 
I beginning of the one should not diverge too far from the beginning of 

1 justmeni of other. The civil year was supposed to begin as nearly as possible 
j the c/icial to the first new moon after the summer solstice ; and the difference 
! and the between the lunar twelvemonth and the solar revolution was provided 
I cjwV.iwrr. cycle of eight years, in the first, third, and sixth of which 

' additional months were intercalated. The ordinary year consisted 

of 354, the intercalated of 384 days. Cleisthenes, taking 360 as 
the number of days in his official year, was also obliged to intercalate, 
but not so often. He adopted a cycle of five years, and once in each 
cycle an intercalary month of 30 days was introduced. But this 
month was not always inserted in the same year of the cycle. It 
was here that Cleisthenes brought his quinquennial into line with the 
octennial system. The extraordinary official month was intercalated 
in the first year of the official cycle that coincided with an intercalary 
year of the civil cycle. The new institution of Cleisthenes began to 
work in 503-2 B.c. — the first year of an octennial, cycle. The first 
Clcisthenic year began on the ist of Hecatombaeon, the first month 
of the civil calendar ; it would not begin on that day again till forty 
years hence.- 

In opening the citizenship to a large number of people who had 
hitherto been excluded, Cleisthenes was only progressing along the 
path of Solon. He seems to have retained the Solonian restrictions 
on eligibility for the higher offices of state. It is just possible that 
he may have set the knights, in this respect, on a level with the 

’ At the same time some changes must have been made in the organisation of 
the Eedesin. but we do not know what they wore. As we find it working in 
later limes, the Assembtj- met fonr times regularly in c-iclv prymny, and, vThen 
, ncceswry, cxtraonlinary meetings were held. 

- It is convenient to observe that the first year of a Cleisthenic quinquennmm 
begins always in aycar n.c. ending in 3 or 8 (50-?, .598, 493 RC., etc.). 
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Cltruchics The democracy had trot only brilliantly defended itself, but had 
of Chains, .jvon a new terniory. The richest part of the Chalcidlan plain was 
divided into lots among two thousand Athenian citizens, who trans- 
ported their homes to the fertile region beyond the straits — probably 
under the same conditions as the clcruchs of Salamis. 

These outsettlcrs ictained all their rights as citizens ; they 
remained members of their domes and tribes. The Salaminians were 
so near .Athens that it was easier for them than for most of the 
inhabitants of Attica to attend a meeting of the Ecclesia ; and the 
plain of Chalcis was not faither than Sunium from Athens. 

Acquisi- And not only beyond the sea was new territory acquired, 

tion of Q,, jl,e borders of Attica itself. This at least is the only 

hchich occasion to which we can well assign the annexation of the march 
remains district of Oroptis, the land of the people who gave to the Hellenic 
under race its European name. It had come under the sway of Eretria, 
Athens UU adopted the Eretrian dialect which it was to retain throughout 
^The land future vicissitudes, and was the last part of Boeotia to be annexed 
ofihe Graes by the Boeotian power of Tliebes. This fertile little plain was 
[see aiove, destined to be a constant subject of discord between Boeotia and 
-^tbens, as it had before been a source of strife between Eretria and 
Boeotia ; but it was now' to remain subject to Athens for nearly a 
some dale hundred years. Subject to Athens, not Athenian ; the men of 
ssiisequent Oropiis, like tlie men of Eleutherae, never became Athenian citizens 
to Lthn^ 
tine tear, 
then 

annexed to 
boeotia. 



Fig. yi. — Gold coin of Evirclin {middle of sirlli coni ). Oliveric : foreparts of 
lion and bull. Reverse : t«o incuse stjuarob. 


CHAPTER VI 


THF- ADVAN’Ci; OF PERSIA TO THE AEGEAN 

Sect. i. The Rise of Persia and the Fall or the 
Lvdian Kingdom 

While the Greeks were sailin'; their own sc.ts, anti working' out in 
their city-states the institutions of law anti freedom, unDoublct! by 
uny catastrophe beyond the shores of the Mediterranean, great 
despotic kingdoms were waxing and waning in the east. In the 
seventh centmy, tlic mighty empire of Assyria was verging to its 
end ; the potyer destined to overthrow it had arisen. But the 
story of Assyria lies outside the story of Greece, since the Greeks, 
except in one outlying corner, came into no immediate contact 
with the lords of Nineveh. The Greek, as well as the Plioe- 
nician, communities of Cyprus were involved in the fortunes of the 
Syrian coastland. Wlicn in the last quarter of the eighth centurj' Sargon, 
Sargon, under whose sceptre Assyria reached the summit of licr thig 0/ 
power, had conquered the lands of the sea-coast — the Phoenicians j-tsignu, 
and the Philistines — seven kings who lived “ at a distance of seven 
days in the middle of tlic western sea” trembled befoie him and 
offered their submission. They were the kings of Yatnan, as the 
Assyrians called Cyprus, and their act of fealty is recorded for us by Theslekof 
Sargon himself on a pillar which he set up “ in a valley of the land 
of Yatnan.” Among the monarchs who submitted theie were doubt- > 
css Greeks as well as Phoenicians, and a generation later we have j. 
t le names of ten Cypriote kings who were subject to Assarhaddon Cypriote 
and to Assurbanipal — Assarhaddon the great conqueror who volun- vastah of 
tardy abdicated his throne, and Assurb.anipal the peaceful sovereign, 

Vi’hom the Greeks remembered as Sardanapalus. Among the names jggj.ggg 
of the vassals whom inscriptions of these two kings enumerate are j;,c.) and 
those of Eteandros of Paphos and Pylagoras of Cition.' But if the Auur- 

I rp, , hdnipal 

The other eight are the kings of Idalion, Salamis, Soli, Curion, Tamassus, [c. 668-626 
A Cypriote Carthage {Kartihadaasii), Ledron (near Leucosia), and Nurii(?). 
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story of Assyria touches 
only a remote fringe of 
tlie Hellenic norld, it is 
otherwise with the storj' 
of those who destroyed 
the Assyrian empire. The 
Modes and Persians, folks 
of Arjan speech like the 
Gieeks, were marked out 
1>> destiny to be the 
adicrsarics of the Greeks 
throughout the two chief 
centuties of Grecian 
histoi y 

T he land of Media 
lies east of Assyria. Its 
ancient historyis shrouded 
in mist ; but there are 
some reasons for guessing 
that in the second millen- 
nium It was part of a 
great Aryan kingdom 
which stretched far north- 
eastwards over the plains 
of IJactria, peopled by 
the Iranian branch, as it 
is called, of the Aryan 
stock Tlie Iranians wor- 
shipped the same gods 
of beaten and light as 
the other folks of their 
kindred ; but their sun- 
worship de\ eloped into a 
very different shape from 
the religion of Zeus. They 
regarded the element of 
6ie with deeper rever- 
ence than other sun-wor- 
shippers ; they dreaded 
to pollute it by the touch 
of a dead body or the 
overflow of boiling water ; 
their land was full of 
temples with altars of 
perpetual fire. But the 
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religion of tlie fire-worsliippers had been moulded into an almost 
philosophical form by their piophct Zoroaster, who, though his 
name is encompassed with legend and it is uncertain when he 
lived, was assuredly a real man and not a creation of myth. 

He diffused among the Iranians the doctrine that the world is the 
perpetual scene of a deadly strife between the powers of light and 
darkness, between Ormurd, the Great Lord, and Ahriman, the 
principle of evil. 

It was towards the end of the eighth century that the Medes 
rebelled against the yoke of Assyria. They were led by Dcioces, , 
and after a struggle Media gained her independence, and the deliverer 
was elected king by the free vote of his people. He had not only kingdom oj 
freed but had united his countrymen, and he set the seal on the Media, c. 
union of Media by building the great city of Ecbatana. His treasury 7 °° b.c. 
and palace were in the centre of a fortress girdled by seven walls ; 
and he is said to have lived in this stronghold, withdrawn from the 
sight of his people, who could approach him only by written petitions. 

The first successors of Deioces had enough to do in resisting the Phraoites 
efforts of Assyria to recover her power over Media. But presently 
a king arose who was strong enough to extend his sway beyond the 
borders of his own land. Phraortes conquered the hilly land of /if^sia 
Persia in the south ; and thus a large Aryan realm was formed 
stretching from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf, east of Assyria 
and Babylonia, The next step was to conquer Assyria itself ; and 
Cyaxares, the successor of Phraortes, prepared for the enterprise by 
a new organisation of the Median army. It was no hopeless task, 
for the Assyrian empire had been breaking up. Egypt had thrown Nctv 
off the yoke of the kings of Nineveh ; and Nabopolassar had just 
arisen to do for Babylonia what Deioces had done for Media. Nabo- 
polassar and Cyaxares joined hands ; and the united forces of Media gafassar, 
and Babylonia defeated the Assyri.an army. The conquerors divided 625-605. 
the empire. The south-western portion up to the borders of Egypt went An// 0/ 
to Babylonia ; Assyria itself and the lands stretching westward into 
Asia Minor were annexed to Media. 6iet 

The restored kingdom of Babylonia, under Nebucadnezar, the jiahylonio. 
successor of its founder, rose into wonderful fame and brilliance, under 
He drove the Egyptians out of Syria, smiting them in the great 
battle of Carchemish ; he stormed Jerusalem and carried the 
into captivity ; he made Tyre on its rock tremble though he failed 
to take it ; he invaded and ovei ran Egypt. But more famous than 
his conquests abroad were his mighty works in his own land. He 
made Babylon the greatest city in the world ; and the stray Greeks 
who visited it came back with amazing stories of the palaces and 
temples, and the “hanging gardens,” a terraced park which was 
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constructed by N ebucadnezar, tbougli report ascribed it to tlic 
mythical queen Semiramis. But the gigantic walls which girt the 
city were the mightiest monument of Ncbucadnezar ; Greek travellers 
said that the ciicuit was more than fifty miles, it seems certain that 
few men hat e done more than this lord of Babylon to increase the 
sum of human misery, if wc imagine the lives of countless thralls 
forced under the pitiless lash to spend their flesh and blood in 
unceasing and unsparing labour. Kebucadnezar went down to his 
grave, full of honours, after a long reign. He knew well on what 
side danger was to be feared for his kingdom. One of his works of 
fortification was a wall from the Tigris to the Euphrates, north of 
Babylon, to defend Babylonia against Media, her northern neighbour. 

The c.Nploits of the great Babylonian king affected Greece little.* 
The Greeks of Cyprus must have caught the echoes of the clash of 
arms at Carchemish ; they must have been stirred by the tidings of 
the storming of Jerusalem and c.vcited by the siege of Tyre. But the 
changes which had befallen the east were brought nearer to the ken 
of Greece by the advance of >fedia. Cya.\ares drew under his power 
the eastern parts of Asia Minor as far as the banks of the Halys, 
and this river became the boundary between Media and Lydia. The 
conquest of Lydia was the next aim in the e.\pansion of the Median 
Ware/ power, and a prete.xt was found for declaring war. In the si.vth 
and year of the war a battle was fought, but in the midst of the 
combat the day was turned suddenly to night ; and the darkening of 
the sun made such a deep impression on the minds of the combatants 
that they laid down their arms and a peace was concluded. But the 
solar obscuration of this May day has another association which has 
a deeper interest for Europe than the warfare of Lydian and Mede. 
It was the first eclipse of which European science foretold when it 
frcdictcd should betide, Thales of Miletus, the fatlier of Greek, and thereby 
ty Thaks. of European, philosophy and science, had studied astronomy in 
Egy-pt ; and he was able to warn the lonians that before such a year 
had passed — ^his lore could not tell the day or the hour — the sun 
Beginnings would be darkened. Thales was not only the first man of science; 
of Greek he was also the first philosopher: science and philosophy were not 
yet separated. If he looks over the ages to Copernicus, Newton, 


Media : 
faille ; 
eclipse 
of sun. 
May 28. 
585 B . C . 


science and 
pkihsophy. 


and Laplace, he looks likewise to Descartes, Berkeley, and Kant. 
He sought for a common substance, a single principle which should 
explain the variety of nature and reduce the world to unity and 
system ; it is a small matter that he found this principle in water ; - it 
is his eternal merit to have sought it 

t Greek mercenaries, indeed, took service under him. 

® \et not so smalt It was much to hate fixed on fluid suhstance, and 
TC)Ccted the vulgar fallacy of ascribing to hardness a greater reality. 
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The Lydian king Alyattes wedded his daughter to Astyages, who 
succeeded to the throne of Media, and the kingdom of Lydia was 
saved for a generation, to enjoy the most brilliant period of its 
history. When Lydia recovered from the Cimmeiian invasion, king Reign of 
Ardys renewed the efforts of Gyges to reduce the Greek cities of the ^rtiys in 
coast. His chief success seems to have been the capture of Priene. 

His successors, Sadyattes and Alyattes, carried on a weary war 
against Miletus. They harried the Milesian territory every year, 
destroying the corn crops, and defeated the Milesians in two battles ; 
but the strong walls of the coast-city defied them, as they had no 
fleet. At length Alyattes made peace with Miletus ; possibly it was ^Alyattes. 
the outbreak of the war with Media that forced him to this step. At 
all events, he seems to have behaved liberally to his foes. He built 
two temples to Athena in the place of one which had been burned 
down when he was devastating the Milesian land. This act of 
reparation was quite in accordance with the reverence for the gods of 
Greece which the Lydian monarchs invariably displayed. The story 
is that, when Alyattes fell ill and consulted Apollo at Delphi, the 
oracle enjoined upon him to restore the temple. Ionian Miletus was 
saved, but the famous Achaean city of Smyrna was not only captured 
but destroyed, and in this volume its name will occur no more. 

Alyattes also conquered Bithynia, and drove the remnant of the 
Cimmerians out of Asia. He might think that Lydia would now lake 
rank with one of the great monarchies of the south or the east, and 
he built himself an enormous sepulchre, an earth-mound on stone 
foundations, which in size at least might match the monuments of 
Egyptian or Babylonian kings. 

It was reserved for Croesus, the son of Aly.attes, to carry out Reign of 
fully the design of subjugating the cities of Eastern Greece. He 
attacked and subdued the cities, Ionian and Aeolian, one after | ° 
another, all e.xcept Miletus, whose treaty with his father he respected, 
while Miletus on her part saved her freedom by withholding all help 
from her sister cities. The Dorian states of Caria were also forced 
to submit, and the empire of Croesus extended from the Halys to the 
Aegean. We saw before that Lydia exercised a distinct influence on 
the Greeks of Asia, but perhaps their influence upon her was even 
greater. The Greek language spread in Lydia, and we may suspect that 
it was heard in Sardis as much as the native idiom ; the Greek gods 
were revered ; the Greek oracles were appealed to. The kings were 
benefactors of Hellenic sanctuaries. In the new temple of Artemis, 
which arose at Ephesus during his reign, Croesus was the donor of 
the sculptured reliefs which encircled the Ionic pillars, and fragments 
of the three words, which recorded the gift “ Dedicated by King 
Croesus,” can still be read on the bases of the columns. Hence the 
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Greeks never regarded the Lydians as utter barbarians ; and they 
always cherished a curious indulgence and sympathy for Croesus, 
though he had enshivcd and ruled as despot the cities of Asiatic 
Hellas. The court of Sardis was in truth more oriental than 
Hellenic, not only in wealth and hi\ur>', but also in its customs, 
for instance, polygamy and the infliction of cruel jiunishmcnts. 

Croesus carded alive a man who had opposed his succession to the 
throne. The lonians had mar\cllcd at the treasures of golden 
Gyges, but the untold wealth of Croesus became proverbial. It was 
furnished largely by the tributes of the Greek cities, as well as by 
the white gold of the Pactohis and the products of the mines of 
Pergamon. Croesus was the first to introduce, instead of the white 
gold money, a coinage of two metals, pure gold and silver, bearing 
to each other the fixed proportion of 3 to 40. 

There is no more striking proof of the jiolitical importance of Croesus 
the oracle of Delphi at this period than the golden offerings dedicated 
by Croesus, offerings richer than even the priestly avarice of the 
Delphians could have daicd to hope for. Wealthy though the lord 
of Lydia was, genuine as was his faith in the inspiration of the 
oracle, he might hardly have sent such gifts if he had not wished 
to secure the political sujiport of Apollo and believed that Apollo's 
support was worth securing. His object was to naturalise him- 
self as a member of the Greek world ; to appear, not as an outsider, 
but as an adopted son of Hellas, ruling over the Greeks whom he 
had subdued and those whom he still hoped to subdue. Nothing 
would be more helpful than the good word of the Delphic oracle 
to compass such a reputation. Moreover, if one of the Asiatic cities 
contemplated rebellion, a discouraging reply from the oracle, which 
would assuredly be consulted, might stand the despot in good stead. 

Having extended his sway to the coast, Croesus conceived the 
idea of making Lydia a sea-power and conquering the islands. It 
w’as a perfectly feasible plan ; and it was not till unforeseen events 
had frustrated it that the islanders could have found much comfort in 
the epigram that a Lydian king sailing against them with a fleet 
would be like themselves advancing against Lydia with a host of 
cavalry. The tale afterwards shaped itself that one of the wise men 
of Greece — it mattered little w'hether he was alive at the time or not 
— used this witticism to dissuade Croesus from the enterprise. But 
Croesus was diverted from his western designs by something graver 
than an epigram. Events of great moment were happening in the Fan 
east. His brother-in-law Astyages was hurled from the throne of ff Hfedian 
Media by a hero, who was to become one of the world’s mightiest 
conquerors. The usurper was Cyrus the Great, of the Persian family Cyms. 
of the Achaemcnids. The revolution signified indeed little more 
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than a change of dynasty ; the Persians and Medes wei e peoples of 
the same race and the same faith ; the realm remained Iranian as 
before. But the Persians seem to have been the noblest part of the 
Iranian race ; their brat cry, temperance, and love of truth extorted 
the admiration of the Greeks. 

The fall of .A.styages was an opportunity for the ambitious Lydian 
to turn his arms to the east. The restoration of his brother-in-law 
was indeed a sufficient plea ; and he might have good cause to fear 
that if he were not the first to strike, the Persian usurper would soon 
advance to the conquest of Lesser Asia. But Croesus certainly 
cherished hopes of extending the Lydian power into the interior parts 
of Asia, if not of succeeding himself to the Median throne. In 
undertaking such an enterprise he had to fear his Greek subjects, who 
might take advantage of his absence to throw off his yoke, and 
might even intrigue with the Persian. That the Greeks of Ionia had 
been long accustomed to regard Media as a resort against Lydia and 
to intrigue with the Median kings is shown by the word medism. 
For if such intriguing had first come into fashion after the rise of 
Persia and the fall of Lydia, the name chosen to designate it would 
naturally have been fersism. The preparations of Croesus for an 
expedition to the east were welcome news to the lands of the 
Aegean, Desirous of probing the hidden event of the future, he 
consulted some of the oracles of Greece. There can be no question 
that the Delphic god g.ave him an answer which was meant to 
encourage him in his enterprise. It is said that the answer was that 
if he crossed the Halys he would destroy a mighty empire — an answer 
which need not have been that which was actually given, but may 
have been circulated afterwards to justify the oracle when the e.x- 
pedition failed. But it is the policy of the oracle, not its methods of 
evasion, which has historical significance. The spirit of Delphi was 
favourable to Hellenic freedom, and it saw in the proposed expedition 
the probability of a long war with Persia and a chance for the 
eastern Greeks of retaining their independence. It did not foresee 
the complete conquest of Lydia and the subjection of the Greeks to 
a power which was utterly barbarian. The oracle took the occasion, 
however, to bring about a union between Croesus and the Lacedae- 
monians, by bidding him seek the aid of the most powerful state of 
Gieecc. An alliance was concluded, but led to nothing, and Lace- 
daemon sent no help. 

Croesus, at the liead of an army which included a force of Ionian 
Greeks, crossed the fateful Halys and invaded Cappadocia. He took 
the ancient city of Pleria, and in its neighbourhood fouMit an 
indecisive battle with the host of iXfcdcs.and Persians which'’ Cyrus 
had led against him. But the host of Cyrus seems to have been far 
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superior in numbers, and Croesus retired before him into Lydia. 

Under the walls of the capital the invader won a decisive victoiy, Capture oj 
and after a short siege Sardis was stormed and plundered. The life Sardis, 
of Croesus was spared. Cyrus had given strict injunctions that he 54® s-c. 
was on no account to be slain in the struggle of the capture ; and the 
story went that a soldier, not recognising him, was about to cut him 
down, when the king’s son, who had been dumb from birth, suddenly 
hurst out into speech : “ O man, slay not Croesus,” 

This was not the only tale which adorned the fall of the Lydian 
king. The capture of Sardis was an eventuality of which no one had 
seriously thought. So great had been the wealth and might of 
Croesus, so dizzy the height of his power, that none deemed his 
overthrow possible ; and the sheer and sudden fall into nothingness 
made perhaps a tieeper and more abiding impression on the imagina- 
tion of Hellas than any other historical event. It was the most 
illustrious e.xamplc that the Greeks had ever witnessed of their 
favourite doctrine that the gods visit with jealousy men who enjoy too 
great prosperity. And the personality of Croesus himself crept into 
their sympathies — the admirer of Hellenic art and wisdom, the 
•adorer of Hellenic gods, the generous giver out of his abundant 
wealth. Never more than for the memory of Croesus did Greece 
put forth the power of that genius, which she possessed in such full 
measure, of weaving round an event of history talcs which have a 
deep .and touching import as lessons for the life of men. 

Cyrus built a great pyre — so the story is told by Herodotus — and Story oJ 
placed thereon Croesus bound in ch,ains, with fourteen Lydian boys. 

And as Croesus was standing on the pile, in this extreme pass, there ° 
came into his mind a word which Solon had said to him, that no 
man could be called happy so long as he was alive. For the Athenian 
statesman had visited tire court of Sardis in his travels — the art of the 
talc-w'cavcr had no precise regard for the facts of time — and when he 
had seen the royal treasures and the greatness of the kingdom Croesus 
•asked him w'hom he deemed the happiest of men. Solon named 
some obscure Greeks who were dead ; and when the king, unable to 
hide his wonder and vexation, exclaimed, “ Is our royal fortune so 
poor, O Athenian stranger, that you set private men before me ? ” the 
w'ise Greek had discoursed on the uncertainty of life and the jealousy 
of the gods. Then Croesus, remembering this, groaned aloud and 
called thrice on the name of Solon. But C>tus heard him call, and 
bade the interpreters ask him on whom he was calling. For a while 
Croesus would not speak, then he said : “ One whom I would that all 
tyrants might meet and converse with,” Pressed further he named 
Solon the Athenian, and repeated the wise man's words. The pyre 
was already alight, but when Cyrus heard the answer of his prisoner 
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but be raised a pyre liefore the palace court, awl gat him (ip thereon 
with his wife and his weeping daughters. He bade the slippered 
thrall kindle the timber building ; the maidens screamed, and 
stretched their arms to their mother. But as the might of the fire 
was springing through the wood, Zeus set a s.ablc cloud above it and 
quenched the yellow flame. Then Apollo bOrc the old man with his 
daughters to the land of the Hyperboreans, to be his abiding place, ^ 
for his piety’s sake, because his gifts to Pytho were gre.ater than all 
men’s gifts.” The moral of the talc clearly was. Bring gifts to 
Delphi ; and we can hardly doubt that it originated under Delphic 
influence. But in the city of Solon it was transformed by a touch of 
genius into one of the great stories of Uic world. 

As for Croesus it is certain that his life was spared, and it is Fatt oj 
possible that he spent his remaining days in Media, unconscious that Froesus. 
a mythical association with the famous Athenian lawgiver would be 
his best assured claim on the memory of future ages. 

Sect. 2. The Persian Conquest of Asiatic Greece 

The kingdom of Lydia had performed a certain function in the 
development of Greece. Besides the invention of coinage, which 
was its one great contribution to the civilisation of mankind ; besides 
the influence which its luxury and “ tyranny " exercised on Ionia; 
the mere existence of the Lydian realm, in its intermediate position 
between Greece and the cast, was of considerable importance as a 
bulwark against the great oriental empires. It kept Greece from 
coming into direct cont.act with the empire of Assyria ; it kept Greece 
for si.xty yc.ars from coming into direct contact with the empire of 
Media. When the barrier is swept away, a new period is opened 
in Grecian history. The Greeks now stand face to face with the 
power of a monarch whose dominion stretches far away beyond the 
Euphrates, beyond the Tigris, into lands which are totally unknown 
-to them. The Astatic Greeks are now to exchange subjection to 
a lord of Sardis for subjection to a potentate who holds his court 
in a city so distant that the length of the jouniey is told by months. 

This distance of the centre from the extremities of the empire was of 
the utmost significance. The king was obliged to leave his conquests 
in Asia Minor to the government of his satraps ; and the Greeks 
were unable to exercise any influence upon him, as they might have 
done if he had ruled from Sardis or some nearer capital. This was 
all the more unfortunate, on account of another difference which 
distinguished the Persian from the Lydian kingdom. While the 
Lydians were outside the Aryan faipily, the Persians and Medes 
spoke a language of the same stock as that of the Greeks. It may be 
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of political, as well as of celestial, science. He saw the weakness of 
Ionia in its disunion, and the futility of the loose league of the 
Panionion ; and he made the remarkable proposal that Ionia should 
form itself into an united nation, with one Hall of Council as well as 
one place of Assembly, each city surrendering her sovereignty and 
becoming merely a town or deme of the state ; and he suggested Teos 
as the fitting place for the capital. The idea, whether it was put 
forward by Thales or not, was assuredly suggested by the political 
development of Attica, the mother country of the lonians. It was an 
idea which the proposer can hardly have hoped to peisuade the 
lonians to adopt, but it had its value as a comment on the disunion of 
the Greeks in the one part of Greece where, above all others, there 
was needed a closer unity and a solid serried front, to resist the 
aggression of the great barbarian powers. Another proposal, which 
was made in one of the inefiectual meetings of the Panionion, receives 
the approval of the historian Herodotus. Bias, a statesman of 
Priene, advised all the lonians to sail forth together to the west, to 
the great island of Sardinia, and there found an Ionian city-state, and 
live happy and free. This proposal illustrates the terror and despair 
of Ionia at the prospect of Persian rule. 

Disunited, the Asiatic Greeks were an easy prey. Harpagus, the Persian 
general of Cyrus, reduced them one after another ; tribute was im- conguest gt 
posed upon them and the burden of serving in the Persian armies, ^ 
when such service was required ; but no restrictions were placed 
upon the freedom of their commerce. To the inhabitants of two 
cities, exile seemed more endurable than this new slavery and they 
acted in the spirit of Bias. The people of Phocaea, or the more 
part of them, embarked in their penieconlers and sailed to the island 
of Corsica, where their own settlement of Alalia received them. The 
Teians did likewise, but found a nearer home on the coast of Thrace, 
where they founded Abdcra. 

One common efibrt indeed the Acolians and lonians made for Asiatic 
their defence. They made a common appeal to the most powerful Greeks 
state in the mother countiy. They sent an embassy to Lacedaemon, 
but the Spartans, whose horizon tvas bounded by the Peloponnesus, ^ 
did as little for them as they had done for Croesus. Sparta had the 
curiosity, however, to send a ship to Ionia, to spy out the condition of 
the country and the power of Cyrus. The story' is that one of her 
reconnoitrers went up to Sardis and standing before the Persian 
king forbade him to work harm to any Greek community’, “ since the 
Lacedaemonians will not pennit it." The anecdote was doubtless 
invented by those who liked a jest at the expense of Sparta ; but, if 
Cyrus might well ask “ who are the Lacedaemonians ? " his succes- 
sors learned the answer to their cost. 
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when the power of Babylonia was declining ; but the Cypriots 
threw off his yoke when Cyrus entered into the Babylonian heritage, 
and made their submission to the Persian. Amasis trembled at the Death of 
rise of the new power in the east, and he lived to witness with dis- Amasis, 
may the preparations of Cambyses ; but he died a few months before 
the invasion, and the blow fell upon his son, Psammctichus. A {Psam- 
fierce battle near Pelusium delivered Egypt into the hands of the mttkhus 
Persians. The conqueror led his army up the Nile, and perhaps he ^ 
extended the southern frontier of the Egj'ptian kingdom on the side Pehtsivm, 
of Nubia. The Egyptians said that he planned the conquest of all s-5 
Ethiopia and was compelled to return through want of provisions, so 
that his enterprise came to nothing. But the Egyptians hated Cam- ^ 
byses, who openly scoffed at their religion ; and it is possible that Cambyscu 
they may have represented as an inglorious failure what was really a 
successful effort to secure the southern irontier. The conquest of Voluntaiy 
Egypt, which became a Persian satrapy, led to the submission of submission 
Greek Cyrene, even as the conquest of Lydia had led to the sub- ’’f Cyrene. 
jection of the Greeks of the neighbouring coasts. 

Amasis and his son might have hoped, when the Persian danger Polycratos 
threatened, that they could depend on the suppoit of a powerful tyrant of 
Greek friend, the lord of Samos. In that island, 
not long after the Persian conquest of Ionia, a 
certain Polycratos and his two brothers had estab- 
lished a joint tyranny over the state, with the help 
of Lygdamis of Naxos. But Polycrates removed his 
brothers by death and banishment and became solo 
tyrant. He organised a fleet of a hundred pcntc- 
conters and made Samos a strong power ; as the . 75- — E.arly 
Ionian mainland had fallen under Persian dominion, F®"’ 
he had perhaps the strongest Greek sea-power in the bull. 

Aegean. His luxurious court was brightened by 
the presence of the Bacchic poet Anacreon. He completed the 
building of the great temple of Hera, but the most famous of his 
works was the aqueduct which supplied the city with water from a 
spring beyond a hill. The engineering skill of the Megarian archi- 
tect Eupalinus — who perhaps also constructed the waterworks of 
Pisistratus at Athens — carried the duct through the hill by a tunnel. 

In all that he put his hand to, Polycrates prospered ; he defied the 
power of Persia ; he extended bis influence over some of the Ionian 
cities under Persian sway ; he hoped perhaps to become the lord of 
all Ionia. It was natural that he and Amasis of Egypt should form a 
close alliance, based on the common interest of antagonism to Persia. 

But when the hour of peril came, when Cambyses moved upon Egypt, 
the Samian tyrant altered his policy. He felt that his navy was 526 s.c. 
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and a usurper had arisen, pretending to be the dead Smerdis, to 
whom he bore a remarkable likeness. Cambyses went in haste to 
crush the false Smerdis. But, as he passed through Syria, he 
“ found death by his own hand,” as is related in a great writing on 
the rock of Beliistun. The next heir to the Persian throne was a Jceeision 
certain Hystaspes, who was satrap of Parthia and had a son named Darius 
Darius. But Hystaspes made no attempt to secure his right, and {Dirajava. 
the false Smerdis established himself so firmly that, as Darius wrote 
afienvards in that famous inscription of the rock, “No Persian nor 
Mede dared to oppose him." But Darius had different thoughts 
from his father ; and conspiring with six nobles he killed the usurper 
and became king himself. In the first years of his reign his force 
and ability were proved in the task of quelling rebellions which broke 
out in almost all parts of the wide realm which Cyrus had put 
together. Elam, Babylonia, Media, Armenia revolted ; a new false (Babylon 
Smerdis arose ; Babylon had to be twice besieged. Having laken, 
established his power firmly and ciushed all resistance, Darius 
rerorded for future ages the hardly won successes of his first years, 
in an inscription on the lofty rock of Behistun on the upper course of p.c.) 
the river Choaspes. The writing is in the Persian, the Susie, and Btscrifiion 
the Babylonian languages. o/Baxisian, 

By wedding Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus and widow of her Aiossa. 
brother Cambyses, Darius linked himself closely to the family of liis 
predecessors. He proceeded to reorganise the administration of his 
dominion. He extended the system of satrapies or governments, 
and the whole re.alm was divided into twenty such satrapies. West IVestem 
of the Halys, the old kingdom of Lydia consisted of three provinces, ; 

but subject to two satraps : the Ionian and the Lydian under one 
governor who resided at Sardis ; the Phrygian which included the Lyiiiani 
Greek cities of the Propontis under a governor whose seat was at 2. Phry. 
Dascylion. These satraps did not interfere in the local affairs of<f’®"- 
the Greek cities, which were ruled by despots ; and the despots might Tyrants 
do much as they pleased, so long as they paid tribute duly and 
furnished military contingents when required. The despots liked the 
Persian rule which secured their power, and this explains the note- 
worthy fact that the Greeks of Asia Minor made no attempt to shake 
off the Persian yoke during the troubles which ushered in the reign 
of Darius. It is possible too that their condition under the rule of 
Cambyses was better than under Darius ; for Darius is said to have , 
instituted a fixed yearly tribute instead of irregular contributions. 
Commerce, however, was furthered by this king’s monetary reforms, 
and by his improvement of the road-system in Persia. He adopted 
the bimetallic coinage which Croesus had introduced in Lydia ; the 
chief piece of Persian gold money was always known in Greece by 
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The Royal the name d<iric. The Roj-al Road, b>- which the messengers between 
Road. Susa and Sardis came ,and went, was divided into stages marked off 
■ by regular stations. Its length was over 1500 miles, and the w,ay 
was counted a three months’ journey for a man on foot. A Greek 
who had to visit Susa would land at Ephesus, and in three days reach 
Sardis. The road ran through the heart of I’hrj'gia, by the tomb of 
Midas the golden king, past Pessinus and Ancyra and across the 
Halys to Pteria the ancient Cappadocian city which Croesus took, 
then across the Haiys again, southward to Maraka and Comana, to 
cross the Taurus and reach the Euphrates at Samosata. Beyond the 
Euphrates, it skirted the mountains which bound Mesopotamia on 
the north, passing Nisibis and rc.aching the Tigris at Nineveh, the 
ruined capital of Assyria. Beyond Arbela, it went south-eastward 
to the river Choaspes and Susa. A good and safe road, carefully 
maintained, brought centnal Asia nearer to the Aegc,an, and helped 
to open the east to western curiosity. The construction of the 
Royal Road must have had an incalculable efTcct in widening Greek 
ideas of geography. Its influence is shown by the importance which 
it assumed on the first Greek maps. Conceived as a straight lino 
Early running cast and west, it plays on one of the maps which were used 

map. by Herodotus practically the same part which is played in the 

modern Atlas by the Equator. Tlie longitudes were determined by 
the conception that the Nile and the Danube, the two greatest rivers 
known within the range of the Greek world, were in the same 
meridian — the Danube being supposed to flow from north to south. 
This meridian line passed through Sinope, It was a principle of the 
early Greek geographers who arose about the end of the sixth 
century in Ionia that the features of the earth were symmetrically 
arranged. The attempt to apply mathematical principles to a sm.all 
portion of the earth, very imperfectly obsen-ed, necessarily produced 
maps which to our fuller knowledge appear grotesque. But it would 
be hard to overestimate the intellectual activity of the Ionian 
investigators who made the new departure, Ana.ximander .and 
Anaxi- Hecataeus, both citizens of Miletus. Anaximander constructed the 
mander. fjjgj map, and Hecataeus wrote a Geography which served as a “ text 
to Anaximander’s map.” Hec.atacus was himself a traveller he com- 

posed the earliest guide-book to the wonders of Egj-pt ; and he could 
supplement his own observations by second-hand material gathered. 
. in the great centre of trade where his home was from travellers 
.and stnangers. This development of geography in Ionia was certainly 
forwarded by the Royal Road, and so far the Persian conquest of 
eastern Greece was an advantage to European civilisation. 

Europe owes so much to the Ionian intellects which at this period 
were breaking new paths of progress that we may Unger a moment 
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longer over the movement of intellectual discover)' before resuming 
the march of events. It was a movement of the most interesting 
kind, in which the instinct for speculation and the thirst for positive 
knowledge were closely united. For Anaximander, the first charto- 
grapher, map-making is only part of his wider work as a physical 
philosopher. Dissatisfied with the theory of Thales who found the 
first principle of the universe in water, he sought it in a more general 
conception which he designated, negatively, as the “Unlimited” 

— unlimited, that is, by qualities, and so capable of differentiation 
into all the kinds of definite matter which our senses perceive. 
Hecataeus is the founder of Greek history. He partly breaks with Hecatacu^ 
the old traditions, and criticises the Hesiodic school of theolog)'. 

The heroes who appeared in legend as sons of the gods he regards 
as the bastard sons of women who, to shield their shame, ascribed 
the fatherhood to Zeus or Apollo. “The stoiies of the Greeks,” he 
says, “ are, in my opinion, manifold and absurd.” Thus reason 
was asserting itself against authority in the religious sphere ; and 
Hecataeus was one of the pioneers. But more effective than he in Arno- 
pressing the claims of reason was another Ionian, his contemporary, [u 
Xenophanes of Colophon ; and we shall have to consider the 
importance of his work in another connexion. sect. 14) 

The remoteness of Susa from the Greek seas, and the home- 
sickness of Greeks whom any chance transported to the far cast, find 
an illustration in the curious story of the physician Democedcs of T/ic story 
Croton. This man's skill had earned high salaries, as public physician of Demo- 
at Aegina and Athens, and higher still in the service of Polycrates “ 
of Samos. He was carried off as a prisoner to Susa, in consequence 
of a series of troubles which followed the death of that tyrant ; and 
he was taken from his dungeon to try his craft for Darius, who had 
sprained a foot in the chase. His success gained him the king’s 
favour, and there was nothing which he might not ask except the one 
thing which he desired, permission to return to Greece. One day 
he was summoned by Queen Atossa who was suffering from a tumour 
on the breast, and he made her swear that if he cured her she would 
do what he asked. Acting by his directions, she stirred up the king 
to cherish the project of conquering the Greeks, and suggested that 
he should send spies under the conduct of Democedes to travel 
through Greece and bring back a report. These counsels of the 
daughter of Cyrus carried weight with Darius, according to the story ; 
and the plan of Democedes succeeded. He promised to letum to 
Susa, and Darius gave him rich presents for his kinsfolk ; the Persians 
who accompanied him were privately charged to sec that he did not 
escape. When they came to Taras, — for the story assumes that 
Italiot Greece was included in the programme of the journey, — the 
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lord of that city arrested the Persians as spies, and kept them in 
prison until Deinocedes had time to escape to his native town. When 
the Persians were released they followed him to Croton, but the 
Crotoniats refused to give him up ; a Persian invasion of Italy was a 
contingency which they might reasonably risk. Such is the strange 
story, blended of fact and fiction, which men told of the first Greek 
physician who practised at the court of Susa. He was not the last ; 

[CUsiaj.) we shall meet hereafter a more famous leech, who did not yearn back 
to Greece and wrote the history of his adopted country. 

Sect. 5. The European Expedition of Darius : 

Conquest of Thrace 

Cyrus had conquered the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean ; 
Cambyses had completed and secured that conquest on the south side 
by the subjection of Egypt ; it remained for Darius to complete and 
secure his empire on the north side by the reduction of Thrace. The 
possession of the adjacent part of the European continent was of like 
importance to the lord of Asia Minor, as the possession of the adjacent 
part of the .African continent to the lord of Syria. Having spent 
eight years in setting his house in order, Darius prepared for his 
European expedition. It seems probable that his original design was 
first to subdue the Thracian peoples as far as the Danube, so as to 
make that river the northern boundary of his empire, and secondly 
to extend his power westward over hlacedonia. The Thracian race 
was warlike .and the country is mountainous, so that the Persian 
enterprise was serious and demanded large forces and careful pre- 
t, 512 a. c. cautions. The skill of a Samian architect named Mandrocles was 
employed to throw a bridge of boats across the Bosphorus, north of 
Byzantium ; and, when the Persian host had passed over, Darius 
ordered two pillars to be set up on the European side, inscribed with 
the names of the various peoples composing his army, in Greek and 
cuneiform characters. These pillars were seen by the historian 
Herodotus. And in the temple of Hera at Samos there was to be 
seen another monument of the crossing into Europe. Mandrocles 
spent a part of the reward which Darius gave him in setting up there 
a painting in which the bridge and the crossing over, with Darius 
seated in a prominent place, were portrayed. He inscribed on it 
four verses to this effect: “Having bridged the fishy Bosphorus, 
hlandrocles dedicated to Hera a memorial of his raft-bridge. A 
crown he set upon his own head, and glory upon the men of Samos ; 
for the work he wrought pleased king Darius.” A large fleet was 
also furnished by the Greek subjects of Persia, to sail along the 
Thracian coast of the Black Sea as far as the mouths of the Danube. 
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and to sujtpori and co-operate with the ann)-. The contingents of 
the various Greek cities were commanded by tlicir despots, pro- 
minent among wliom were Histiacus of Miletus, Hippoclus of Lamp- 
saens, and Mihiades of the Thracian Chetsonesus. 

No details of the warfare in Thrace are preserved. We ate told 
that many tribes submitted, ttnd the Getae signalised their love of 
freedom by refusing to surrender it without a struggle. It seems 
probable, however, that the 'niracian.s made sonteprcpnrniions to jncet 
the invader. North of the Dtmubc, in the lands which arc now 
called Walachia and Mohlavia (between ibc Danube, the Caqiathitins, 
and the Pnith), lived tribes which were allied in many respects to the 
tribes south of the river. The (3rcel:s included these tribes under 
the genera! name of Scytbian, which they applied to the whole series 
of peoples who dwelled between the Carpathians and the Caucasus. 

While the most easterly of that scries appro.viinatcd in language 
to the Persian, the most westerly .approximated to the Thracian. 
Nothing was more natural than that the people south of the D.anubc, 
threatened by an Asiatic invasion, should have taken steps to gain 
help from their tieiglibours on the north, to oppose the Persian 
advance. Such help would have been readily given, and Darius 
doubtless became tiwarc before he reached the Danube that the 
hostility of the Scythian beyond the Danube — whose frozen witters 
invited them to cross in winter — might be a frctiucnt trouble to 
Persiiin rule in Thrace. The Greek fleet sailed up tltc mouth of the 
river and a bridge of boats was thrown acioss. Darius and his 
army inarched over into Scythia. But both the king’s purpose and Why 
what he did, in this remote corner of the world, arc hidden in a cloud Octrim 
of legend. That he may have wished to make a hostile demonstra- 
tion and strike terror into the restless neighbours of Tlirace is ’ 
probable ; but it is not the whole explanation. We m:iy rather 
suppose that the chief object of the diversion beyond the Danube was 
to lay hands upon the gold mines of Dacia, which was then the land 
of the Agathyrsi, and to secure a route of communication between 
that land and the mouth of the Danube. For three facts seem to 
emerge from the mist. The first is that the Agathyrsi were active in 
opposing the march of the Persians ; the second, that he erected forts 
on a river named (he Oaros, — a name otherwise unknown, but 
evidently a tributary of the Danube ; the third, that his communica- 
tions with the fleet which awaited his return were for some time cut 
off, and the Greek commanders were tempted to sail away and leave 
him in the lurch. He afterwards showed his gratitude to them for 
the loyalty with which they supported him in this expedition, The 
fact is that it would have been entirely contrary to their own interests 
to inflict a blow on the power which maintained despotism in the Greek 
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supplies. He carries him to regions beyond the Don, and transports 
the river Oaros, on which Darius built his forts, from the neighbour- 
hood of the Danube to the neighbourhood of the Macotic sea ; 
placing this imaginary march of the Persians in the midst of a 
poetical picture of the Scythian folks and the Scythian land. 
In returning to the Danube the Persians found themselves in sore 
straits, chased and harassed by the barbarians, and meanwhile the 
sixty days had passed. The lonians waited at the river beyond the 
ordained time, and presently a band of Scythians arrived urging them 
to destroy the bridge, so that they might ensure the destruction of 
Darius and gain their own freedom. Miltiades the tyrant of the 
Chersonese strongly advocated the proposal of the Scythians, but the 
counter-arguments of Histiaeus of Miletus prevailed, for he pointed 
out that the power of the despots in the cities depended on the 
Persian domination. They pretended however to fall in with the 
Scythian proposal, and destroyed a part of the bridge on the 
northern side, so that the Scythians went their ways, satisfied that 
the retreat of Darius would be cut off. A little later, Darius 
arrived in the dark hours of the night, and was filled with terror 
when he could discover no bridge. An Egyptian with a loud voice 
shouted the name “Histiaeus!” across the water, and Histiaeus, 
who was himself keeping guard, heard the cry, brought up his 
boats, and renewed the missing portion of the bridge. Thus 
Darius, after an ignominious retreat, was saved by the good offices 
of Histiaeus ; whereas, if the advice of Miltiades had been adopted, 
the subsequent Persian invasion of Greece might never have. taken 
place. 

Thus Greek imagination, inspired by Greek prejudice, has 
changed a reasonable and successful enterprise into an insane and 
disastrous e.\pedition ; and the transmutation was so skilfully wrought 
that the fiction was taken for history until the other day. 

Sect. 6. The Ionic Revolt against Persia 

The Persian conquest of Thrace and Macedonia was a step, 
though there is no reason for supposing it an intentional step, towards 
a Persian attempt to conquer Greece. The attempt on Greece was 
not made till more than twenty years later ; and for the first twelve 
years after the return of Darius from Thrace, nothing occurred 
which seemed likely to bring on a great struggle between Asiatic 
autocracy and European freedom. Hippias, the banished tyrant of 
Athens, repaired to Sardis and tried to induce the satrap Artaphemes 
to aid him in recovering his power. Artaphemes went so far as to 
threaten the Athenians ; envoys from Sardis said at Athens : " T.ike 
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The revolt extended southwards to Caria and to Cypuis, noith- TheicvoU 
wards to the Propontis. In Cyprus all the cities except Amathus 
threw off the Persian yoke, but a Phoenician fleet was sent and the 
island was recovered. The Hellespontine towns weie also subdued. 

In Caria the insurgents, after suffering two serious defeats, succeeded 
in destroj'ing a Persian army. 

But Aristagoras was a man of slight spirit, not meant by nature Fttghi of 
to be the leader of such a movement. Seeing that Persia piospercd Arista- 
in dealing with the rebellion, he despaired of his cause and fled to-^'”'"' 
Myreinus in Thrace. It is said that he called a meeting of his 
adherents, to decide what they should do and whither they should 
flee. In that assembly it was proposed to sail to the distant shores 
of Sardinia ; and here again Hecatacus is rcl.itcd to have offered 
advice, which Aristagoras and his friends rejected — the establishment 
of a fortress in the neighbouring island of Lcios, fiom which, if 
fortune favoured, they might easily return to hlilctus. Aristagoras 
soon met his fate at the siege of a Thracian town. His death did 
not affect the course of the lebellion, in which he had played a soriy 
part. He has hardly left the stage when his father-in-lnw appears ; Ktafpear. 
but the r61e of Histiaeus is even less important than that of"««y 
Aristagoras, This adventurer persuaded, or piofcsscd that he had 
persuaded, Darius to send him down to the coast, by promising to 
suppress the insuirection before he changed his tunic, and to annc.x 
Sardinia to the dominion of the Great King. This promise of 
Histiaeus, though it may not be true to fact, is thoroughly character- 
istic of the Greek adventuiers of that time, deceiving 
themselves and others with speculations on the re- 
mote island of Sardinia. When he came down to 
Sardis, Histiaeus found that he was deeply suspected 
by the satrap Artaphernes, and feeling himself 
unsafe he fled to Chios. There he embraced the 
cause of the icbcis, asserting that /ic had instigated kjg 76. — Early 
the revolt, and pcihaps spreading the famous story coinofCliiosfob- 
of the message written on the slave’s head. Having yerse). Sphinx : 
obtained some ships from Lesbos he adopted the 
congenial business of piracy, occupying Byzantium and seizing the 
ships that attempted to pass the straits, as long as the revolt lasted, hhfak, 

In the end he was taken prisoner and crucified by Aitaphernes. 493 

The main .and decisive event of the war was the siege of 
hliletus on which the Persians at length concentrated all their efforts. ‘*91 
The towai was blockaded by the squadron of 600 shijis w'hich 
had just reduced Cyprus. The Greek fleet was stationed off the of 
island of Lade. It is said to have numbered 353 ships, but they .W/r/Kj. 
were ill disciplined, and the contingents weie not united under a 
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single commanci, nnr animated by a common spirit- In the battle 
which ensued, the Lesbians and Samians deserted ; the men o 'OS 
fought splendidly but they were too few. Miletus was then taken by 









Fig. 77.— Cluires of Teichiussa. 

. storm ; , the men were slain and the women and children sent up to 
TemfU e} Susa. , The temple of Apollo at Didyma, one of the chief oracular, 
cAf<S7”” s=i"ctuaries of the Greek world, ivas surrendered by the Branchidae, 
its hereditary priests, and was burnt down. Some of the statues 
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'which adorned Uic Sacred Way lending to the temple have partially 
survived. They arc of great interest to the student of sculpture, but 
one of them is of interest also to the historian. It is a statue of 
Chares of Tcichiussa, who was doubtless .a tyrant set up in that city Chares. 
by Darius, and thus it is a monument of the Persian domination in 
Ionia. 

We may suspect that the burning of Apollo's shrine was not Letter of 
approved of by Darius himself. The respect which the king of kings 
felt for the oracular god is attested in a letter of admonition which he ° 
addressed to a satrap of Ionia. The text of a Greek version of this 
letter is p.irtly preserved on a stone, and records the lemarkable 
testimony of the king that Apollo always “ told the truth to the 
Persians.” 

The capture of Miletus was followed by the reduction of Caria, /inrfi/ 
where the rebels had for a time prospered, and by the conquest of >^'o!t. 
the islands. Presently the Phoenician navy appeared in the waters 
of the Hellespont ; and the attempt of eastern Greece to regain her 
independence was completely crusltcd. 

Though the Athenians had withdrawn from the movement in fUryni- 
Ionia at an early stage, the tidings of the fall of Miletus produced at 
Athens a deep feeling of disappo'intment and sympathy, which found 
expression some time afterwards in the punishment of Phrynichus, yj,,. //,e 
a tragic poet, who made the catastrophe of Miletus the theme of it Capture 
drama. The Athenians fined him for h.iving recalled to their minds 
(Artr oil})! misfortunes. But in the meantime there had been won 
for them, from th.e Persian, what was destined to bccoitne afterwards 
a lasting possession. Miltiades, the tyrant of the Chersonese, took no MiUiesdes. 
part in the revolt, but be availed himself of it to strike for his own 
hand and to seize the isles of Lemnos .and Imbros. When the Lemnos 
revolt failed, feeling himself unsafe in the Chersonese, he fled to 
Athens. His son was captured by the Persians, but w.as kindly 
tre.ated by Darius ; and this proves that Miltiades in bis earlier 
career had been on friendly terms with Persia. At Athens he pro- 
fessed that he had conquered Lemnos and Imbros for her ; and, 
though these islands seem to have been reoccupied by the Persians 
for a time, they passed back under Athenian dominion. 

Sect. 7, Second and Third European Expeditions of 
Darius. Battle of Mar.athon 

Having suppressed the rebellion, Persia bad three things to do. 

Greek Asia was to be reorganised ; Persian Europe was to be re- 
conquered ; and those free Greek states which had made war on 
Persia and occupied Sardis were to be punished. 
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Artaphernes caused the territories of the Ionian cities to be mea- 
sured and surveyed, and regulated the tributes accordingly. . It was 
also ordained that the cities should no longer have the right of making 
war upon one another. But there was more to be done. The revolt 
had taught Persia that the system of tyrannies did not answer ; and 
it was now resolved to make an e.vperiment of the opposite policy. 
The despots were abolished and democratic governments were set up. 
The world may well have been surprised to see the great despotism 
of all favouring the institution of democracy ; it was a concession to 
the spirit of the Greeks, which reflects credit on the wisdom of Darius. 

The king’s son-in-law, Mardonius, was sent to reassert Persian 
supremacy in Thrace and Macedonia ; and through Macedonia he 
proposed to advance into Greece in order to punish the two cities 
which had helped the Ionian rebels. A fleet sailed along the coast 
and subdued the island of Thasos on its way. Thrace was reduced, 
and Macedonia, then under king Alexander, submitted — a submission 
which was to be avenged in distant days to come by a descendant 
and a namesake. But the Greek expedition could not be carried out, 
since a disaster had befallen the fleet which was partly wrecked in a 
storm off the perilous promontory of Athos. Mardonius returned ; 
he had lost many ships, but he had fulfilled the more important parts 
of his task. 


But Darius was sternly resolved that Athens and Eretria should 
not escape without chastisement. Their connexion with the burning 
^ Sardis had deeply incensed him ; it seemed an insult which the 
Great King's pride could not let pass unnoticed. Moreover Hippias, 
the banished tyrant, was at the court of Susa, urging an expedition 
against the city which had cast him out. It was decided that the 
new expedition should not be sent by way of Thrace and Macedonia, 
but should move straight across the Aegean sea. The cities of the 
I ersian sc.aboard were commanded to equip warships and transports 
for cavalry, and heralds were sent to the chief cities of free Greece 
that were not at w.ar with Persia, requiring the tokens of submission, 
earth and water. In most cases the tokens were given ; and among 
others by Aegm.a, the enemy of Athens. The command of the army 
was entrusted to Datis and .•\rtaphemes, a nephew of Darius ; and they 
were accompanied by the aged tyrant Hippias, who hoped to rule 
once more oi^r his native country. The armament-Lo galleys 
Herodotus-setting sail from Samos, made 
1 N ^ristagoras had failed. The 

"P ’"‘“‘he hills,- and the 
Ic.ians burned the town. The sacred island of Delos was 
scrupulously spared ; but soon after the Persians had departed, it was 
shaken by an carthqu.ake. and the unwonted event was noted as a 
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sign of coming troulilcs. Having sailed from isle to isle, subduing Pematn 
the Cyclades, tbc fleet u-ent up the channel between Euboea and 
Attica, and, reducing Carysius by the way, reached the terntorj- 
Erctria. It is strange to find that Athens and Erctiia had made no carysius. 
common preparations to meet a common danger. Erctria was 
severed from Attica only by a narrow water, and yet there was no 
joint action. Athens indeed directed the colonists whom she had 
settled in the territory of her dependency Chalcis to assist their 
Eretrian neighbour.s, but she sent no other help We hear of sharp 
engagements outside the walls of the Euboean city, but within seven 
days it w-as delivered over to the invaders by the treachery of some iurn 
leading burghers. The flames which consumed the temples of A/r/nd. 
Erctria were a small set off against the flames of Sardis. The 
inhabitants wore enslaved. Of alt the Greek towns which weic 
involved in the strife between Europe and Asia, none was more ill- 
fated than Erctria. 


The Persian generals had accomplished the lesser half of their 
task ; it now remained to deal with the other city which had defied 
their king. Crossing over the strait they landed their army in the land in 
bay of Marathon. For the second time an c.\iled tyrant of Athens 
came down from Erctria to recover his power. The father had 
come, fifty years before, with but a few mercenaries ; the son came 
now with the forces of Asia. Yet so far as winning support at 
Athens was concerned, the foreign host was the weakest argument of 
Hippias. The house of the Pisistratids had many bitter enemies, 
hut none was more bitter than one who had also known what it was 
to rule as a tyrant, Miltiadcs, son of Cimon. Wc have seen how' he Mil/iades. 
returned from the Chersonese after the Ionic revolt. His enemies 
accused him of the crime of oppressive rule in the Chersonese, but 
he w.as acquitted by his fellow-citizens, to whom he had brought 
the gift of Lemnos and Imbros. His hatred of the Pisistratids 
was natural ; they had put to death his father Cimon, celebrated as 
a victor in the Olympian chariot-race. It is not sui prising that 
Miltiadcs, who w.is active as a party man, who was known to be a 
hot foe of the tyrants, wlio had probably more first-hand knowledge 
of the Persians than any other man at Athens, was chosen as the 
strategos of his tribe. He was Uie soul of the resistance which his 
country now offered to the invader. 

Athens had changed much since Hippias had been cast out, Pnergy of 
though a generation had not passed. Athenian character had been 
developed under free democraiical institutions. It has been said 
that if the Athenians had .not been radically different from their 
former selves Hippias would easily have recovered Athens. In other 
'vords, if the Persian invasion had happened twenty years sooner, 
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the same stand ^\ould not have been made against it as Athens now 
made ; the liberty of Greece would have succumbed. But it was no 
mere accident that the blow had not been aimed twenty years sooner. 
The Persian invasion was brought about by the same political causes 
which enabled Athens to withstand it. The Ionian Greeks would 
not have risen in revolt but for the growth of a strong sentiment 
against t> rannies, — the same cause which overthrew the Pisistratids 
and created Marathonian Athens. On the other hand, if the Ionic 
revolt had broken out before the expulsion of Hippias, Athens would 
have taken no part in it, and the Persian invasion of Greece might 


not have followed. 

As the story is told by our historian, one would almost think that 
the enemy had already landed on Attic soil before the Athenians 
bethought themselves how they were to defend their city and their 
Phtlipptdti land. A fast runner was dispatched in hot haste to Lacedaemon to 
stnt lo ijear tjje new s of the fall of Eretria and the jeopardy of Athens. The 

Spari^x. Lacedaemonians said that they would help Athens — they were bound 

to help a member of their league — but religious scruples forbade 
them to come at once ; they must wait till the full moon had passed. 
But when the full moon had passed, it was too late. 

The whole array of the Athenians may have numbered about 
Cain- 9000, The commander-in-chief was Callimachus, the polemarch of 
machvs. the year ; and the grave duty of organising the defence rested upon 
him and the ten generals of the tribal regiments, who formed a 
Council of War. Fortunately for Athens, Callimachus seems to 
have been willing to hearken to the counsels of Miltiadcs ; and the 
joint authority of the polemarch and the most influential general 
outweighed the scruples of Uieir less adventurous colleagues. The 
enemy had landed near Marathon. and clearly intended to advance 
Decision to on unwallcd Athens by land and sea. The question was whether the 
Athenian army should await their approach and give them battle 
within sight and rc.ach of the Acropolis, or should more boldly go 
forth to find them. This was a question which it devolved upon the 
Athenian people itself to decide. The hour when the Assembly met 
to deliberate on this question was the most fateful moment in the 
whole episode. Miltiadcs proposed that the anny should march to 
Marathon and meet the Persians there. To have proposed and 
carried this decree is probably the greatest title of Miltiadcs to his 
immortal fame. But if the tyrants had not pulled down the city 
w alls, it would assuredly never have been carried. 

The plain of Marathon, stretching along a sickle-shaped line of 
coast, is girt on .all other sides by the hills which drop down from 
Pcmeliais and Pames. In the northern part, and on the extreme 
south, the soil is marshy, and the plain is cleft into two halves by the 
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pat 1 of a torrent coming down fi’om the hills through the northern 
ey, in which the village of Marathon is situated. Two roads lead 
rom Athens to Marathon. The main road, turning eastward, passes 
. ctween the mountains of Hymettus and Pentelicus ; and, traversing 
>e demo of Pallene, skirting Mount Pentelicus, and then turning due 
north when it reaches the coast, it enters the plain of Marathon from 
other road, which is somewhat shorter but more 
. oontinues northward, past the deme of Cephisia, and, running 

•o 0 the hills north of Pentelicus, finds two issues in the Marathonian 



Fig. 78. 


th*'" divides into' two paths which encircle the hill of Kotroni: 
tfo I goes on to Marathon and descends into the plain 

uohh along the banks of the torrent; the 'other, passing 


by a 


sanctuary of Heracles, and descending the valley of Aviona, 


plain at its south-western comer, close to the village 
"l»ch IS now called Vrand. 
in 1) ^ ''™^'^bus took the northern road by Cephisia, and encamped ^l/uman 
'‘'*boy of Aviona, not far from the shrine of Heracles. The 
The'^A I admirable position was more than half the victory, 

thenians. were ■ themselves unassailable, in the lower valley, 
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principles of strategy, in order cither to prevent or to repel a flank 
Etttack. With these troops to cover them, the rest of the host might 
march securely past. The Greek army had perhaps already appearetl 
m the recess of the hills at the mouth of the r alley of Axlona. 
Callimachus himself led the right wing; the Platacan allies vere 
posted on the extreme left. Among those who fought for their 
country on this day we must notice one who, though he held no post 
of command, was destined to hold a greater place m Athenian history 
than any of his fellow-warriors, Themistocles, the son of Neodes, 
who fought in the regiment of the Lcontid tribe. Another of world- 
wide fame, Aeschylus the tragic poet, also bore shield and spear, and 
charged the Medcs, on this memorable day. Wlien the Greeks drew 
near to the line of the enemy, they were met by volleys of arrows 
rom the eastern archers, and to escape this danger they advanced 
ft a run into close quarters. The hoplites did not fail the generals ; 
their valour secured the victory which masterly strategy' and tactics 
n-fd prepared. All fell out as had been foreseen. The Athenian 
centre was driven back towards the hills by the enemy’s centie, where 
t >e best troops, including the Persians themselves, were stationed , 
ut the Athenian wings completely routed the wings of their foe. 
hen, closing in — and leaving the vanquished to reach their ships if 
they could — they turned upon the victorious Peisians, who were 
following the retreating Greek centre. Here again they were utterly 
yictorious, breaking up the array of the enemy and pursuing them 
tf confusion to the shore, where all who escaped the sword were 
Packed up by the ships. Only a portion of the Persian army had 
ocen engaged ; the main body doubtless embarked as soon as they 
sfw the first signs of the disruption of the force on which they had 
*■0 led to cover them from the enemy. 

u was not a iong battle. The Athenian loss was small, 192 
Persian loss W'as reckoned at about 6400, a number 
whose very moderation stamps it as probably near the truth. Datis 
fwd Artaphernes had still an immense host, which might retrieve the 
ortune of the campaign ; Athens was not yet out of danger. The 
cmian squadron sailed down the straits and rounded Cape Sunium, 
while the victorious .army, leaving one regiment on the field of their 
numph to guard the slain and the spoils, marched back to defend 
{ *"Cns. They halted outside the city near the shrine of Heracles 
"1 Cynosarges, on the banks of the llisus, and they beheld the fleet 
O' the enemy riding off Phaleron. But it did not put into shore, and . 

presently the whole squadron began to draw out to se.a. D.atis had 
abandoned his enterprise. Pcrh.aps he had sailed within sight of return to 
Athens only on the chance of finding it undefended ; and, when he Asia. 

Saw that the army was there, shrank from anothei conflict with the 
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cism has been able to rescue only the barest outline. Callimachus 
in particular received less than his due, overshadowed by the fame 
of Miltiades ; and it is interesting to find that there was at least a 
stone in Athens — set up perhaps by his son — which recorded the 
services of “ the polcmarch of the Athenians ” in the struggle with the 
Modes. A few precious words have been jircscrved. 

One mysterious incident connected with the battle must be num- Thef.ash- 
bered among those historical pu/rlcs which have never been cleared tng of the 
up. “ When the Persians were already in their ships,” a shield was 
flashed, as a signal to them, on the summit of Pentelicus. Who held 
up the shield, and what did the signal mean ? The popular explana- 
tion, in later days, was that it invited the Persians to sail straight for 
Athens, and the .^Vicmics of the Alcmaeonids said that they were 
the treacherous authors of the signal. Herodotus doubted the explana- 
tion, but he w'as convinced that the flashing of the shield was a well- 
attested fact. 

In the holiest place of Greece, in the sanctuary of Delphi itself, The 
have been found in recent years lemains of the noblest monument oiAiheman 
the victor)- of Marathon. Out of the Persian spoils, the Athenians ^ 

built a little Doric treasure-house of marble from their own Pentelic 
quarries. It seems to have been a gem of architecture, worthy of 
the severe grace of the sculptured reliefs which fan round the inside 
of the building and have been safely preserved under its ruins. The 
sculptures represent the deeds of Theseus and of Heracles, and the 
battle of the gods and giants. 

The descendants of the Marathonian warriors derived perhaps Ptciure of 
their most vivid idea of the combat from a picture of it which was 
painted about a quarter of a century later — one of the famous battle- 
pictures in the Portico of Frescoes in the market-place. In one scene 
the Athenians and Plataeans advanced against the trowsered bar- 
barians ; in a second the Persians in their flight pushed each other 
into the marsh ; and in the last, the Phoenician ships w-ere portrayed 
and the Greeks slaying the focmen who were striving to reach the 
ships. Callimachus, Miltiades, Datis and Artaphernes, Cynegirus 
seizing the prow of a ship, could all be recognised ; and Theseus, 
who was believed to have given phantom aid to the warriors, seemed 
to rise out of the earth. High above the raging strife, the artist — 

Micon was his name — showed the gods and goddesses as they sur- 
veyed, from the tranquillity of Olympus, the prowess of their Greeks 
smiting the profane destroyers of the holy places of Eretria. 

The significance of the victory of Marathon, as a triumph for IVhot the 
Athens, for Greece, for Europe, cannot be gainsaid ; but we must 
take care not to misapprehend its meaning for Greece and for Athens 
herself. That significance is unmistakable even if we minimise 
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tlie immediate peril ^^hich 
■was averted. The Asiatic 
invader had perhaps not 
yet come to annex; he 
had come only to chastise ; 
It nas enough for him if 
the rest of the Greeks 
looked on vith respectful 
axve, while he meted out 
their doom to the two 
offending cities. His w ork 
in Euboea had been purely 
a w ork of demolition ; he 
had not sought to annex 
territory or add a satrapy 
to the Persian dominion. 
The Cyclad islands and 
Carj'stus had indeed been 
compelled to submit to 
the formal authority of 
the Great King ; but it 
is not pro\ed tliat Darius 
thought of reducing the 
western coasts of the 
Aegean to the subject 
condition of Ionia. Thus 
the dangerwhich menaced 
Athens may not have been 
subjection to an Asiatic 
despot. Nor was she 
threatened by the doom 
of destruction and sla\ ciy' 
w Inch befell Erclria. The 
Persian army had come 
to restore Hippias; and 
assuredly Darius did not 
purpose to restore his 
friend to a city of smoul- 
dering temples. The 
.-\thenians would be con^ 
demnod to bow bcneatli 
the yoke of their own 
tyrant; they would not 
become, like their Ere- 
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Irian fellows, tile bondmen of a barbarian master. To be de- 
livered over to an aged dci^pot, l1iiv.sting for jiowcr and vengeance, 
embittered by twenty years of weary exile, — this was the punibhment 
of the Athenians, and this was the fate which they csc.ajicd by thcii 
valour on the field of Mai.athon. If they had lost that battle and 
the rule of the I’iststraiids had been restored, the work of tuenty years 
ago would have had to be done again ; but that it uould have been 
done again there c.an be hardly a doubt. The defeat of the Athcni.ans 
would have arrestctl, it would not have closed, their develop- 
ment. It might even be argued that it would have saved Greece 
the terrible trial of the later Persi.-m inv.asion ; if that invasion was 
undertaken solely to wipe out the ignominy of the repulse at Marathon. 
Probably, if Dalis had Irccn victorious, the suhscquciit attempt of 
Persia to contjucr Greece would have assumed a different sliape. 

Hut the attempt would assuredly have been made. The history of 
the world does not depend on proximate causes. The clash of 
Greece and Persia, the effort of Persia to c.xpand at the cost of 
Greece, wcic inevitable. From the higher point of view it was not 
a question of vengeance ; where Darius stopped, the successors of 
Darius would undoubtedly go on. The success of Marathon in- 
spirited Greece to withstand the later and gre.alcr invasion ; but llie 
chief consequence w.as the effect which it wrought upon the .spirit of 
Athens herself. The enormous prestige which she won by the single- 
handed victory over the host of the Grc.at King gave her new self- 
confidence and ambition ; history seemed to have set a splendid seal 
on her democracy j she felt that she could trust her constitution .and 
th.it she might lift her head as high as any state in Hellas. The 
Athenians always looked back to Marathon as marking an epoch. 

It was as if on that d.iy the gods had said to them, Go on and 
prosper. 

The great battle immort.iHsed Milti.idcs ; but liis latter end was 
not good. His services at jMarathon could not fail to gain for him 
increased influence and respect at Athens. His fellow-citizens granted lixfedithn 
him, on his own proposal, a commission to attack the island of Paros, Paros. 
For the Pari.ins had furnished a trireme to the armament of Datis, 
and had thereby made war upon Athens. Miltiadcs besieged the 
city of Paros for tiycnty-six days but without success, and then 
returned home wounded. The failure was imputed to criminal Condemna. 
conduct of the general ; his enemies, jealous of his c.xploits in the *>f 
Maratlioni.in campaign, accused him of deceiving the people ; and he ‘ 
was fined fifty talents, a heavy’ fine. It is not known what his 
alleged wrongdoing was ; but aftenvards, when the legend of Mil- 
tiades grew .and the part which he played in the campaign of Marathon, 
was unduly magnified,' it was foolishly said that he persu.idcd the 
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Athenians to entrust tlic fleet to him, promising to take them to a 
land of gold, and tli.u he deceived them by assailing Paros to gratify 
a private revenge. At Paros itself, in the temple of Demeter, the 
tale was told that, when the siege seemed hopeless, he corrupted a 
pnestcos of the goddess, named Timo, and that, coming to meet her 
in a sanctuaiy to which only women were admitted, he was seized 
with panic and in his flight, leaping the fence of the precinct, hurt 
his leg. Certain it is that he returned wounded to Athens, however 
His death, he came by the chance ; appeared on a couch at his trial ; and died 
soon after his condemnation. 


Sect. 8. Struggle of Athens and Aegina 


Hostility of At this time Aegina was the strongest naval power in the Aegean. 
Aegina Hostile feeling had long been the rule between her and Athens, and 
‘I'lthcns after the fall of the Pisistratids the island had been involved 

506 it. 'c, in the quarrel between Athens and Thebes. Legend said that the 
nymphs Aegina and Thcba were sisters ; but it 
was more than sisterly sympathy which diove 
Aegina to declare a state of standing war — a war 
without herald, as the Greeks called it — against 
her continental neighbour. Her ships r.avagcd 
Phalcron and the Attic coast. It was to be ex- 
pected that Aegina would side with the Persian 
when he sailed against her foe, and would cordially' 
desire the humiliation of Athens. The Athenians 
(otwerse). Sm- some reason to fear that she would give the 
tortoise. invader not only her goodwill but her active help- 

Accordingly, the Athenians sought the intervention 
of Sparta, complaining that Aegina was medizing and betraying 
Greece out of enmity to Athens. The complaint was listened to 
coercion of at Sparta, and king Cleomenes, proceeding to Aegina, seized ten 
hostages and deposited them with the Athenians. By this means 
hands of Aegina were tied ; she was hindered from lending 
help to the Persians or hampering the men of Athens in their 
prep.arations to meet the invaders. 



Appeal of 
Athens to 
Spatia ; 


This appeal of Athens to Sparta to interfere and exercise coercion 
in the common interests of Hellas, and the implied recognition 0‘ 
Sparta as the leading power, has been supposed to mark a climax 
in that feeling of deference towards her which had been growing 
up both within and without Greece. The episode has been described 
as “ the first direct and positive historic.al manifestation of Hellas as 
an aggregate body with Sparta as its chief.” This description is a" 
exagger.ation ; for we must not lose sight of the fact vvhich is W’ 
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oficn forgotten, and «hich Athens tool: p.nins to forget — that Athens 
was, like Aeginn, a member of the Peloponnesian league, and the 
appeal to the head of the league vas therefore a matter of course. 

The prestige of Stiarta had indeed been confirmed and increased Deft at cj 
bj' a decisive victory nhich she had won a few years before over lier 
old riv.al Argos. The battle w.is fought at fiCpcia, near the hill of .)9} r. c. 
Tiryns. According to the stor)’, the Aigitc generals acted with 
extraordinary folly and were easily oxerreached by Cicomcncs, 

Tiicy listened for the comiTiand.s whielt the herald pioclainicd to the 
army of their encmic.s, and then issued those same commands to their 
own men. Learning this, Cicomcnc.s gate secret orders that, when 
the herald gave the word for dinner, the soldiers should pay no heed 
but stand prepared for battle. The Argives dined in accordance 
with the command of the Spartan herald, and ncre immediately 
fallen upon and dcslroxcd by their enemies. The disaster lamed the 
power of .Argos for more than twenty years. 

The episode of the hostages of Acgina brought to a final issue the Ftud of the 
great scandal of Sjiarta, the bitter feud of her two kings, Cleomencs Sfortan 
and Demaratus. King DcmaraUis entered into a private compact 
with the Acginctans to thwart the intervention of king Cicomcncs. 
Accordingly Cicomcncs incited Lcotj'chidas, the nc.\t iieir of the 
Eurypontid line to which Demarntus belonged, to challenge the legiti- 
macy of his rival's birth. A trial was held ; a curious storj’ touch- 
ing the birth of Demaraius was manufaclnred and attested ; and 
an oracle came from Delphi, declaring that Dcmaratiis w-ns not 
the son of his reputed father. Lcotychidns consequently became 
king ; Demarntus fled to the court of Darius — refuge of fallen 
potentates — where as the friend of mediring Acgina he found a good 
reception. Then Cleomencs and his new colleague xvent to Acgina 
and seized the hostages. 

But the means which Cicomcncs used to luin Dcinaratus recoiled Fate of 
upon himself. It xvas discovered that he had tampered with the Cleomencs. 
Pythian priestess at Delphi to bring about the dethronement of his 
enemy, and fearing the public indignation at tliis disclosure be fled 
first to Thessaly and then returned as far as Arcadia, where he 
conspired against his country. The Spartan government deemed 
it politic to invite him to return, and he accepted their offer of 
pardon. But his adventures had unhinged his mind ; he became a 
violent madman, striking with his stick every one who approached, 
and his kinsfolk placed him in chains under the guard of a Helot. 

One day, having forced his keeper by means of threats to give him [? c. 489 
a sword, he wounded himself horribly and died. 

Such was the curiously inglorious end of king Cleomencs, who, 
if he had not been a Spartan, might have been one of the greater 
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figures in Grecian history’. But his ambition was cabined and his 
abilities hampered by the Spartan system ; whenever, if left to 
himself he might ha\e pursued an effective policy, he was checked 
by the other king or the Ephorate. On important occasions 
during his life, Sparta was called upon to take action in foreign 
affairs ; and on each occasion we find that the policy of CIcomenes 
falls short of the mark owing to the opposition of his royal colleague. 
E\en as it is, he dominates in Spartan history for more than twenty 
years. 

War of After his death, the Aeginetans sent envoys to Sparta, demand- 

AMmsnnifmg the restoration of the hostages whom he and the otlier king 
(pna. Eeotychidas had delivered over to Athens. Leotychidas had been 
the accomplice of Cleomencs in deposing Demaratus, and was conse- 
quently at this time under the shadow of public displeasure. The 
Spartans were ready, it is said, to hand him over to the Aeginetans 
as a prisoner, but the envoys preferred to ask that he should go 
with them to Athens and compass the restoration of the hostages. 
The Athenians flatly refused the demand. Aegina resorted to re- 
487 i.c prisals, and a war broke out. It began with the conspiracy of an 
Aeginetan citizen, named Nicodromus, who undertook with the, help 
of Athens to overthrow the oligarchical government of his city. His 
plan failed because the Athenians came a day too late. The delay was 
due to the necessity of increasing their squadron of fifty triremes by a 
loan of twenty more from Corinth. These ships gained a victory' and 
landed troops on the island to besiege the town. But the Aeginetans 
on their side obtained some troops from Argos, and overcame the 
Athenians. This defeat caused disorder in the fleet, which was then 
attacked and routed by the islanders. But the double repulse was 
not decisive, and warfare was protracted between the two cities by 
desultory plundering raids on their respective coasts. The necessity 
of protecting Attica from Aeginetan depredations, the ambition 
perhaps of ultimately reducing Aegina to subjection or insignificance, 
sensibly accelerated the conversion of Athens into a naval power. 


SEcr. 9. Growth of the Athenian Democracy 

"f^te Athenian constitution underwent several important modifica- 
Hons in the course of the twenty years which followed its reform by 
Cleisthenes ; and there is reason for thinking that some of the 
changes which tradition ascribed to Cleisthenes were really not 
introduced by him. Under his scheme, the power of the archons 
remained very great ; they were usually men deliberately elected for 
Council of Cleisthenes was a check upon 
them, they also were a check upon it. The natural development of 
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tiition of the polem.areh in another form. 'Hie danyer of a tlvvided 
command nms avoided by a stinpir.r e.vpedieiit. Wliencver the people 
voted a military or n.avsd cKpedilinn, they der.rtxd which of the 
Generals should conduct it, and assittned a position of leadership or 
presidency to One of those whom they elmte. Jlnt this siijicrior 
oimmand was limited to the conduct of the paniciilar e.vpetliiion ; 
and the General to whwn it was assipned exercised it only over those 
of his colleagues who were specially associated with him. 

\Vc have no rertjid touching the attitude of Cleisthencs to the. Ostratisn 
vencrahlc council of the Ateopagns, nor do we hetir anything about 
that body for a genemlion after the fall of the I'isisiratids. Hut 
a new institution w.is originated during this period which wc:ik- 
ened the position of the Areopagus by dc)>riving it of its most im- 
portant political function — that of guarding the constitution and pio- 
tooting the .slate against the danger of a tyranny. The institution of 
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three most prominent were Xanthlppus, Aristide^, 
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and sepatate panics, and the people were persuaded to ostracise 
Xanthlppus, and, two years later, Aristides. U is clear that in these 
c.iscs there W'.as no fear or danger of a tvniniiy. but th.it ostracism 
was used as a convenient engine for icmovintf the ojiposition of a 
statesman who hampered the adoption of a popular nicamre. We 
cannot gUess on w liat .,ucstion Xanthlppus stood in the wav of Aris- 
tides or riiennstocles, but it ,s possible that the ostracism of Aristides 
was connected with the bold naval policy wblch it was ibc great 
merit of Iheimstocics to have onginaicd and catried through. An 
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excellent anecdote is told of the ostracism of Aristides “ the Just," 
as he was called. On the day of the voting an illiterate citizen . 
chanced to be close to Aristides who was unknown to him by sight, 
and requested him to write down the name “ Aristides ” on the 
ostrakon. “ Why," said Aristides, doing as he was asked, “ do you 
wish to ostracise him ? ” “ Because,” said the fellow, “ I am tired 

of hearing him called the Just.” 

Sect. 10. Athens to be a Sea-power 

But the greatest statesman of this critical period in the history of Tit work 
Athens, greater than either of his two rivals, Xanthippus and Aris- of Themis- 
tides, greater than the hero of Marathon himself, was Themistocles, 
the son of Neocles. It may be said that he contributed more than 
any other single man to the making of Athens into a great state. 

'I'he pre-eminent importance of his statesmanship was due in the 
first place to his insight in discerning the potentialities of his city 
and in grasping her situation before any one else had grasped it ; and 
then to his energy in initiating, and his adroitness and perseverance in 
following, a policy which raised his city, and could alone have raised • 
her, to the position which she attained before his death. In the 
sixth century the Athenians were a considerable naval power, as Greek 
naval powers then went ; but the fleet was regarded as subsidiary to 
the army. The idea of Themistocles was to sacrifice the army to the 
navy and make Athens a sca-state — the strongest sea-state in Greece. 

The carrying out of this policy in the face of scepticism and opposi- 
tion was the great achievement of Themistocles. He began the 
work when he was archon and thus already a man of some promi- 493-- b.l 
nence, two or three years before the battle of Marathon, by carrying 
a measure through the Assembly for the fortification of the peninsula 
of Piraeus. Hitherto the wide exposed strand of Phaleroli was the 
harbour where the Athenians kept their triremes, hauled up on the 
beach, unprotected against the surprise of an enemy, but within 
sight of the Acropolis. At that time, after the quelling of the Ionic 
revolt, Persian warships were cruising about the Aegean, and the 
possibility of an attack on Phalcron seems to have opened the eyes 
of the Athenians to the need of reforming their naval establishment. 

The hostility of Acgina was a nearer and more pressing motive. 

The Athenians had not to seek far for a suitable port. It seems Harhmn 
strange that they had not before made use of “ the Piraeus,” the 0/ Piraeus 
large harbour on the' west side of the peninsula of Munychia, whidt 
could be supplemented by the two smaller harbours on the east 
side, Munychia and Zea. But the I’iraeus was somewhtit farther 
from the city, and was not within sight of the Acrooolis like Phalcron. 
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men arc false, .me! the principle of liis conjer.uii'C that tlic lot.al 
nvunber of the host w.t; double that of the fijjiitinj,' men is .also 
fallacious. The picked body of 10,000 troops, called the Iminort.als, 
had the privilege of tr.avclling comfortably with their wives and 
baggage ; but this was an o.vcepttonal privilege, and it cannot be 
supposed that the mass of the troops were arcoinjianicd by servant.s. 

There is rc.ason for supposing that tlie land forces may have amounted 
to 300,000 — hardly more. A larger force than that would have been 
unmanageable in a small mountainous country, and the difTicuities 
of provisioning even this were formidable. The number of the fleet 
must also he considerably reduced — perhajis to Soo triremes. 

From Doriscus, Xcr.xcs proceeded to Thenna with his fabulous 
host, in three divisions, drinking river-s dr\' in their march. At the 
crossing of the Sirymon, near the place c.alled the Nine Roads, he 
sacrificed nine native youths an<l virgins. At Thenna he was .-iugust, 
rejoined by his fleet, which had been separated from him while it -1®° 
sailed round Sithonia and Pallene. 

Most of the incidents which Herodotus recounts concerning this TfKdtnciet 
march of Xerxes are pleasing stories, designed to illustrate the his- 
torian's general view as to the great struggle of Greek and barbaiiati. 

The cruelty of Xerxes to I'ythius, his barbarity and impiety in 
scourging the Hellespont, scrs'c to characterise the barb.avi.m and the 
despot. The enormity of the host which rolled over the straits to 
deluge Europe enhatices the danger and the glory of Hellas. And 
to signify by a solemn portent the destined discomfiture of the Persian 
host, it is stated that as Xcr.xcs was setting forth from Sardis the sun 
was darkened. This eclipse actually happened two years later ; the 
tradition which Herodotus follows transposed its date to an impres- 
sive and significant occ.asion. 

SKCT. 2. PUItl'ARATIONS OK GREIXE 

In the meantime Grcpce w.as aware of the preparations of the 
Grc.at King for her enslavement, and was m.iking her counter- 
preparations. The digging at Athos lia<l w.arned her betimes, and 
the coming down of the king to Sardis showed that the danger was 
imminent. Xerxes is said to have dispatched from Sardis heralds 
to all the Greek states, e.xcept Atlicns and Sparta, to demand earth 
and water. These two cities now joined hands to resist the invasion. 

They were naturally marked out as the leaders of Greece in Greece’s 
greatest crisis ; Sparta by virtue of that gener.atly acknowledged 
headship which we have .already seen, Athens by the prestige which 
she had won in resisting the Mede at Marathon. They jointly Autumn 
convened an Hellenic congress at the Isthmus to consult on the 48 1 c-c. 
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mea’^ures to be t.ibcn lor common resistance to tire threaterred inva- 
sion We !i.ne a!rt.(d\ oliscrvcd certain indications of the grorrth 
of a P.inhdknic feeling, but this is the first instance of anything 
that can be c.dled a deliberate Panhcllenic policy. It is an “attempt 
to comjine all the scattered cities of the Greek world to withstand 
the power of I’eisi.a. It is a new fact in Grecian history', opening 
scenes and ideas unlike to anything w Inch has gone before — enlarging 
prodigiously the functions and duties connected with that headship of 
(ireece which had hitherto been in the hands of Sparta, but which 
Is about to become too comprehensive for her to manage.” t A 
large number of cities sent delegates to the congress, which was 
called the Syiieeiiinti of Prohuloi or Congress of Representatives. 
It met at the Isthmus — a meeting-place marked out by its central 
position— under the presidency of Sparta. There the states which 
were represented, thirty-one in number, bound themselves together in 
a formal confederation by taking a solemn oath that they w'ould 
“tithe those who uncompellcd submitted" to the barbarian, for the 
benefit of the Delphic god. This was a way of vowing that they 
would utterly destroy such traitors. A great many states, the 
Thessalians, most of the Boeotian cities, besides the smaller peoples 
of northern Greece — Locrians, Malians, Achaeans, Dolopians, and 
others — took no part in this congress. Their inaction by no means 
meant that they had made up their minds to “ medize.” They w-ere 
only waiting to see how things would turn out, and, considering their 
geographical position, their policy might be justified by the natural 
instinct of self-preservation. These northern states would be first 
invaded by the Persian, and it was hopeless for them to think of 
withstanding him alone. Unless they could absolutely rely on 
Sparta and her confederates to support them in defending the northern 
frontier of Thessaly, nothing would be left for them but to submit. 
And w'ith this prospect, it w'ould have been imprudent for them to 
compromise themselves by openly joining the confederacy. Events 
proved that if they had seriously relied on that confederacy throwing 
all its strength into the defence of northern Greece, they would have 
been cruelly deceived. And, as we shall see, they w'ere ready to 
resist so long as there were hopes of support from the stronger 
states. In some cases there w’ere parties or classes who w'cre 
favourable to the Persian cause, for example, the oligarchs of 
Thebes and the Aleuadae of Thessaly. 

One of the great hindrances to joint action was the existence of 
domestic disputes. There were feuds of old standing between 
Thessaly and Phocis, Argos and Lacedaemon, Athens and Aegina 
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'flic Congress nilcmiHcd to reconcile sneh feuds, ;ind Athens and 
Aegina l.ud aside their cnntiiy to fight together for Giccinn freedom. 

Another important tpicstion eoncerneil the comm.'intl of the con- 
federate forces, 'flic cl.iim of Sparta to the Icadersliip of the iirniy QuesHo-t vj 
urns .at once admitted. Tiie question ns to the fleet was not so clear. fori/mAr/i, 
Sp.arta was not a nasal poner, and .Athens, sshirh would fiirnisii more 
ships th.'w any other state, h.id a fair claim. But the other cities 
were jealous of .Athens ; they deflated that they wotiUl submit only 
to a Spartan leader. I'he Atheni.an representatives, when they saw 
the feeling of the allies, at once yielded the point. 

The Congress niatle some other provisions. While spies were 
sent to observe the preparations of Xcr\cs in Asia Minor, envoys 
went forili to various Greek stales to enlist new confederates — to 
win over Argos, uhich had sent no delegates to the Isthnitis ; and to 
obtain promises of .assistance from Crete, Corcyra, and SyKicuse. Appftd u 
None of tlicsc entbasstes led to anything. Gclon, the great tyrant of ArorrHsc. 
Syracuse, was himself absorbed by the prospect of tin attack of the 
Carthtigininns, and, even if he had wished, could have sent no aid to 
the mother-country. 

When the military picparations for the defence of Greece wcic 
made, an<i the generals appointed, the Congress of Representatives 
probably met again in .spring, and then consigned the conduct of (^Sofl.c.), 
affaiis to the military congresses of the commanders who used to 
meet together and decide on each movement under the presitlcncy of 
the Spat tan leaders. King Leonidas was leader of the confederate 
army, and Eurybiadas, it Spartan who did not belong to either of the 
roytil families, was commander of tlic confederate licet. 

The Greeks had abundance of time for their preparations — for 
strengthening their defences and building' new ships. Athens 
probably threw herself with more energy into the work than any 
other city. One wise mcasuic shows that she h.atl risen to a full re- 

apprehension of the trutli that a solemn hour in her history h:id 
arrived. She recalled those distinguished citi'/ens whom the vote 
of ostracism had driven into banishment during the last ten spring, 
years. Aristides and Xanthipptis returned home ; their feuds with .jSo n.c. 
'rhcmistocles were hiiiicd in the presence of the great danger; and 
the city seems to have soon shown its confidence in their patriotism 
by choosing them as Generals. These leaders will eacii play his 
part in the coming struggle. 

Sect. 3. BATTEES OE THIIRMOPYI-AE ANE ARTEMESIU^! 

About the time when Xerxes reached the Hellespont, the 
Thessalians sent a message to the confederacy, suggesting that the 
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pass of Teinpe should be defended against the invading arinj. 
AccordingU lo.ooo hophtes were sent. But when they arrived 
at the ..p ' the\ hmnd tiiat there were other passes from Macedonia 
into riK--' iK, bv which the Persians would be more likely to come. 

I here were the passes of Volustana and Petra which descended into 
the sallc\ of the river Titarcsius, and it was by one of these that 
Xir\c.. .uuialK marched. Ten thousand hoplites were not enough 
to defend tiie three passes, and it seemed useless and dangerous to 
oc( iip> this advanced post. Hence the defence of Tempe was 
abandoned, and the troops left Thessaly. This desertion necessarily 
dro\e all the northern Greeks — between Tempe and Thermopylae - 
to signify their submission to Xerxes by the offering of e.arth and 
w ater. 

The next feasible point of defence was Thermopylae, a naiTOW 
p.iss between the sea and mountain, separating Trachis from Locris. 
It was the gate to all eastern Greece south of Mount Oeta. At the 
eastern and at the western end the pass, in those days, was 
extremely narrow, and in the centre the Phocians had constructed a 
wall as a barrier against Thessalian incursions. Near the western 
end w.is Anthela, the meeting-place of the amphictionic council, 
while on the Locrian side one emerged from the defile near the 
village of .Alpenoi. The retreat of the sea, and consequent enlarge- 
ment of the Malian pl.ain, have so altered the appearance of this 
mcmorahlc pass that it is hard to recognise its ancient description i 
the hot sulphur springs from which it derived its name and the sheer 
mountain aic the two permanent features. It was possible for an 
active band of men, if they were debarred from proceeding by 
Thermopylae, to t.akc a rough and steep w.ay over the mountains and 
so reach the Locrian road at a point east of Alpenoi. It was 
therefore needful for a gener.al who undertook the defence of 
Thermopylae to secure this path, lest a detachment should be sent 
round to surprise him in the rear. 

The Greeks determined to defend Thermopylae, and Leonidas 
marched thither at the head of his army. He had about 7000 
men, including 4000 from Peloponnesus, 1000 Phocians, 400 
Thebans, 700 Thespians, and the Locrians in full force. It is pos- 
sible that there m.iy have been same other Boeotians who arc not 
mentioned. Of the Peloponnesians more than half were .Arcadians. 
Myccn.ae, free at this moment from Argive control, sent So men. 
There were Corinthians and PhliaMans ; looo l.aconians, and 
300 Spirtans. So far as the Peloponnesians were concerned, 
thlx was only a small portion of their forces, and we may suspect 
that but for Atbens they would have ab.mdoned nortbem Greece 
entirely and tonccnlratcd themscU-es .at once ou the defence of the 
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forn.atd to reronnosstc m (he ■nicrin.atr j;n!f, and Sv.o of shetn ncrc 
desSrojfd by she (Vc.’.in*-. The. «:i', she ftt'S csdlitinni in the w.sr. Idle 
incidmt !■» Mid so h.nve •>« dcinesHfd she < '•retie. ih.U she nliolc vquadton 
.sailed bark to she I'.nrun:*. : tnil Shts it hi);hly tiniikely, for it was 
bosind So rtm.sm .at thi- nionsb of she M.ali.in Kiilf, .to loii}: ns l.eonidat 
held 'I'lirrmopyhie. It w.o. howf.er ntcctvaiy that the Kntijmt 
thnulii be jiiiatih'd. For Sherr wat the juistibiliSy shat she I’crtians 
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off thrir rrSrr.at. At (ifly-threc Athenian tbip'. were absent during 
tin: fuss conlilcis ,ai Ancinitintn, it may be sniipotcd th.’it they were 
deinitesl to the ters'ire of keeping v.ateli at the Ibiiipiit. 

In the, month of July the I’erti.iir .-irmy arrived at Ther- 
mopylae, and the I’er-ii.sn n.avy .nt the Magnesian cn.tst between 
Castliamiea and Cape Sepias. Their ships were .so many that they 
eottld not idl be moored at the shine, and had to range themselves 
in eight lines parallel to the coast. While they were in this unsafe 
position a great sioim rose and destroyed, at the lowest computation, 
•joo .ships. Thus the gods intervened, to lessen the iiietjilality between 
the Persian and tlie Greek forces. Kneomaged by this disaster, 
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the Greek fleet returned to its station at Artemisium. In this account 
of Herodotus, the main fact is that the Persians suffered serious loss by 
a storm oft' the Magnesian coast. But the loss is exaggerated in pro- 
portion to the exaggeration of the original size of the fleet, and the 
movements of the Greeks are probably misrepresented. The story goes 
on that cowed by the numerical superiority of the Persians, even after 
their losses, the Greek commanders wished to retreat again and were 
restrained from doing so by Themistocles, The Euboeans were 
naturally anxious that the fleet should remain where it was, as a protec- 
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tion to themselves, and to secure this they gave Themistocles thirty 
talents. Of this sum Themistocles distributed eight in bribes to his 
colleagues and kept the rest. The facts ot the case throw doubt on 
this stor)^ which was perhaps suggested by what happened some 
weeks later at Sulamis, For Eury'biadas and the Peloponnesians 
were hound to stay at Artemisium so long ns the land army was at 
Thermopylae. ' 

After the storm the Persians took up their st.alion at Aphetac. 
They determined to cut off the Greek retreat, and secretly sent a 
squadron of 200 vessels to sail round Euboea. The news of this 
■. movement was brought to the Greek camp bv Scylllas of Scionc the 
most remarkable diver of his time, who plunged into the sea at 
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Aplietae and did not emerge above water till he reached Artemisiuni 
at a distance of ten miles. Herodotus, indeed, hesitates to accept this 
talc, and records his private belief that Scylhas arrived at Arteinisiuin 
in a boat. The Greeks decided that when midnight had passed they 
would sail to meet the ships which were sailing to the Euiipus, but 
in the afternoon they attacked the enemy, just to see how they 
fought, and they succeeded in capturing thiity Persian ships. The Persian 
night was verj' stormy ; the gods had again inter\cned to aid Greece, losses. 
The 200 ships, having rounded the southern cape of Euboea, 
were wrecked off the dangerous coast known as the Hollows. 
Immediately afterwards the fifty-three Attic ships which had not 
yet appeared at Artcmisium arrived there, and at the same time 
came the news of the disaster. The Greeks consequently gave up 
the intention of retreating. There was some further fighting, with loss 
on both sides; ivith no decisive advantage, according to the Greek 
account, but we may suspect that the Persians had the best of tt. 

Meanwhile Leonidas had taken up his post at Thermopylae, Battle of 
and the Phocians, who knew the ground, had undertaken 
defence of the bye-road over the mountains. The old Phocian wall 
in the centre of the pass was repaired. It was a serious matter for 
even such a large army as that which was now encamped m the 
Malian plain to carry the nariow way of Thermopylae against 
6000 determined men. For four days Xer.xes waited, expecting 
that they would retreat, awed by the vision of his mighty nos . 

On the fifth ho attacked ; and in the engagements which took p ace 
at the west end of the pass the Hellenic spearmen affirmed their 
distinct superiority to the Asiatic .archers. On the following day the 
result was the same ; the Immortals themselves made no impression 
on the defenders. Herodotus says that Xerxes “sprang thnee 
from his throne in agony for his army.” It was then decided to 
send round the Immortals — hardly the whole 10,000 -—under 
their commander Hydarnes, by the mountain road to take the 
Gieeks in the rear. A Mali.ah Greek named Epialtes guided the 
band and so won the name of having^ betrayed Greece. t awn 
they reached the highest point of the path, where the Phocians 
were posted. The Phocians fled to the heights, and the I ersians 
went on paying no attention to them. Meanwhile deserters 
. informed Leonidas of the Persian stratagem. He hastily called a 
council of war. The exact plan of action which was decided on is 
unknown. Wc only know that the Spartans, Thebans, and 
Thespians remained in' the pass, while the rest of the G^ehs ictire 
southward. It wa.s aftenvards represented that they had deserted 
the defence of the position and ictunicd home. But in that case, 
it was foolish, if splendid, of Leonidas to hold the pass between foes 
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■111 III like lliil.inics 111 the rc.ir. Of the 1400 nho stoinl in the 
-loinc h,ul to pu.ird the cnMcrn entr.mce tip.iittH Ilyilftmcs 
oti.ers the v.f..ti-rn .ijt.nn.l the main .'inny. Lcotiidai; and hit 
300 vindertonk the western side, Itnt they wete no Iont;er con- 
tent with mt-relj rcpcUinj; nss.uilts ; they now nislied mit uSKin the 
creiny, Ihcir eh.aiHc was cfTeituc, hut hronid.is himself w.is sl.ftin, 
and a lloincru battle raped oier his body, '1 wobrothcr.s of Xerves 
fell Mans Persians were dmen into tbe sea. Ihit at Icnptli the 
defenders were forced liaik behind the wrdl. They dtew topctlirr on 
a hillock where they made a last stand, to be surrounded and sl.ain 
by 01 embchiiinj; mtmbers. For the Itnniortals, haviiip in the mean- 
time routed the GreeV.s in their rear, had now forced their w-ay into 
the pass. It was said that .tooo (‘.recks fell. 

The v.aliant defence of TUeriimpslac made a deep impression 
upon (.recce, and increased the fame of the Spartans for lirniery. 
It w.as represented as ti forlorn defence— l.eonidas and his band 
devotinp themselves to ccit.ain death, and elinplup to their posts 
from that sense of military duty which u.is inndcated by the Sjiartan 
Behaxiour system from early youth. The bnisc Thespians would not desert 
<7 .c Sp^j-tRus ; while the Tlicbans .arc rcfirescntcd .as detained by 

Leonidas against their will, because they were suspected of secret 
medism. flic malicious talc adds that, having t.aken only a per- 
functory pan in the defence, the Thebans tulv.anccd to the enemy 
and asked for quarter, decl.iring that they were friends of tlic Great 
King and had come to riicmiopylac ag.iinst their will. Their lives 
were spared, but all, including tlic commander, were forced to suffer 
the shame of being branded as bad slaves. It is certain that this 
contrast between the Ihcspians ami Thebans w.as invented in the 
light of the subsequent medism of Thebes. Nor is it dear that the 
defence of Thermopylae, although eminently heroic, w.is, until the 
very end, desperate. If, as we suspected, an cITort was made to 
meet the Immortals, then, if that effort had ijccn more effcctu.al, it 
might have been possible to hold the pass ; and in that case a nav.al 
battle must have decided whether Uie Persians or the Greeks would 
be forced to retreat. 

A column was afterwards erected at Sparta with tbe names of 
Lfcomdas and Ins 300. Among them was to be read tbe name 
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of iJiCnckcs, reputed ns the aiitlior of :i famous mot, Hhuh tlis. 
pl.ij'cd the ii^htiicaricdncbs of a Spartan soldier in the limii of 
peri!. When it was otiservcd to him that the Persian ho-t «.is so 
enormous that their arrows hid the sun, he rcjilied, “So nuich the 
better, ue shall tight in the shade ” 

Tlie news of Thermopylae speedily reached the Aeet at Artcrnisiuin. AW/.aCr'' 
The Greeks forthwith wcigiicd anchor and sailetl through the Euripus 
, to the shores of Atiien. 


Sht r. 4. Ii.yni.L or .S.\i,.\.mis 

Having thus stirceeded in bicaking through the inner gate of rio /■ c 
Hellas, and »lain the king of the leading state, Xerxes rontimied ins (clHf'o*) 
’"•ay and passed from I.ocris into Phocis and ihetirc into Poeotia, 
meeting with no resistance. The Tbehans and mo.M of the other 
Boeotians now, unable to do oiheiuise, submitted to ihe Persians. 

1 he loss of Thermopylae forced them in this course, as the ab.m<!on- 
ment of Tempe had forced the Thessali.ms. 

In later days a story uas told at Delphi that a Pcrsi.in bawl As'/td 
tietaciiod itself from the main host m Phocis, m order to puweed /'sve.f, 
b> Pytho ami plundei the shrine of the god. *• 1 thiiil,,” s.i)s 
Hetodoitis, “ tliai Xerses knew its treasures better than )us o«n." 

Tile Delphians tied up into ilic heights of P.irn.asvU', le.-umg only 
sivty men and the projihet Aecriitus m the lemjile. They did r.tu 
rcinove the tie.is.m-es, foi the gm) .s.iid that he would ptotcs'i lus ov.u. 

As soon ns ihe b.trluri.ms approached, m.trvcK heg.rn to happen. 

'Iho pinphe: s,iw iho s-icrcd arms, uhicb no m.m might to'ieh, Ijmg 
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Auita IS blotkcd Vj\ the isUt of Psyttnlea anti the lon^ promontory 
wiiiLfi rin^ on j,oni saiami;, to«nrds the mainland. The Greek 
eet \\ it < tuned e !ose lo the town of Salamis, north of this pro- 
mom, >, it «oiiid be best for the Greeks if they could lure the 
er.i u ilttt to enter the S.damunan bay so that its flank \iould be 
(\po-ea IS It s.iiled through the narrow waters. It would be best 
t r t le oral ms if the) could force the Gieeks out into the open sea 
er\es oitsaw the possibility that his enemies might attempt to 
escape at night, and to pretent this he nioted his armament so as to 
enclose the ingresses of the two straits on eithei side of Psyttalea, 



Uo should 

These -P«ted battle 

the Peloponnesian commanders br™Sr"°°"’ ''"’f 

biadas ; another council was called and 
hard-won result of his previous eVerboLT 
Thtmt:- yie therefore determined on a bold J \ overthrown. 

dispatched a slate named Sicmnus to the ptmhn^ T"'”’ 

« tattu. message from himself, as a well-wisher lo v bearing a 
purposed to sad away in the mrfit ” If diat the Greeks 

doing so, a Persian tictor)- was certain from 

existed in the HeUenic camp if ’ '’""’R w the disunion which 
F me Persians attacked the Greeks 
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where they were, the Athenians would turn against their allies. This 
message was Ijeiievcd, and Xcr.vcs took Ins measures at niglttfall to 
hinder tlie Greek fleet fioin escaping by the western stniits between 
Salamis and the Megarid. He sent Ins 200 Egyptian ships to round 
the southern promontory of Salamis and place themselves so that they 
could bar the stniits. And he decided to attack in the morning — a 
fetal decision, which only the prospect of the treachery of some of his 
foes could have induced him to t.ake. 

The Greek generals meanwhile were engaged in hot discussion. 

.Suddenly Theniistocles w.as called out from the council. It was his 
rival Aristides who had sailed .across fiom Aegina and brought the 
news that tlic fleet was surrounded by the enemy. Thcmistocles 
made Aristides inform the generals of what had hajipcned, and the 
tidings was presently confirmed by a Tenian ship which deserted 
from the Persians. There is no reason to question the sensational 
incident that Aristides brought the news ; but ivc need not suppose 
that this was his first return from ostracism, h seems probable that 
, he had been sent with the ship nhich fetched the Aeacids ftom 
Aegina and that he was one of the ten strategoi. 

Thcmistocles had mnn-igcd that a naval battle should be fought PodHon oj 
at Salamis, and under the conditions most favourable to the Greeks, 

The position and tactics of the two arninmcnts have been the 
subject of much debate. According to the poet Aeschylus, who 
was an eyewitness of the battle, tlic Persian shijis were drawn up 
in, three lines outside the entrance into the sound. The e.Ntrenie 
left wing was composed of the Ionian Greeks, while the right, 
towards the Piraeus, was the Phoenician squadron on which Xerxes 
chiefly relied. The Greek fleet was drawn up behind the pro- 
montory of Cynosura and facing northward ; the Athenians on the 
left, near the town of Salamis ; the Aeginetans probably near them ; 
and the Lacedaemonians on the right. On the opposite mainland 
shore, under Mount Aegalcos, a high throne was erected, from which 
Xcr.xes could survey the battle and watch the conduct of his men. 

At break of day the Persians began to advance into the straits. x/:c ht/ile. 
The three lines converted their formation into three columns, and c. Se/'t. eo. 
the Phoenicians led the way through the opening between Psyttalea 
and the mainland. The lonians on the left would naturally move 
through the smaller channel between Psyttalea and Salamis. Wiien 
the Phoenicians came into view, the Athenian squadron immediately 
advanced, assailed them in the flank, and cut them off from the lest 
of the fleet, driving them towards the Attic shore. The other 
Persian divisions crowded through the straits, and a furious mellay , 
ensued, which lasted till nightfall There was no room for the 
exercise of tactical skill in the crowded, narrow waters, where the 
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fair\\a% (between C\nosuut and Attica) is little more than a mile 
in bro.tdtb. '1 be \ dour of the Aeginctans was conspicuous. They 
seem to h ue coniplcied the discomliturc of the Phoenicians, and to 
ha\e dispLibcd tlie lom.ms. 

Causes of The Persian-, under the eyes of their king, fought with gieat 
Pctsian bravei), but ihev were badly generalled and the place of the combat 
defeat. unl.ti ounible to them. Ey sunset the great armament of 

XervOb was partly destroyed, partly put out of action. .A.ristides, 
who with a forte of .Athenian hophtes was watching events on the 
shore of S.ilamis, crossed over to Psyttalea and killed the barbanans 
who had been posted there by Xerxes. 

Anecdote of Among the anecdotes told about this battle the most famous is 
Artemisia, jbat which was current at Halicarnassus, of the signal braxcr)' and 
no less signal good fortune of the Carian queen Aiteniisia. She 
sated herself by the stratagem of attacking and sinking another 
Carian tcssel. Those who stood round Xerxes observed the 
incident, but supposed the destroyed triieme to be Greek. “Sire, 
they said, “secst thou how .Artemisia has sunk an enemy’s ship-’ 
.^nd Xerxes exclaimed, “My men have become women, my women 
men.” 


ileroements 
of the Per- 
sians after 
the defeat. 


and the 

cause 

thereof. 


Sect. 5. Consequences of S.\lajiis 

The Greek victory of Salatnis was a heavy, perhaps a decisive, 
blow to the naval arm of the Persian power. The wrath of Xerxes 
against the Phoenicians was boundless. On them he had relied, and 
to their infidelity he ascribed the loss of the battle ; his threats 
so frightened the remnant of the Phoenician contingent that they 
deserted. But the prospects of the ultimate success of the invasion 
were still favourable. The land army had met with no reverse, and 
was overwhelmingly superior in numbers. The only difficulty was to 
keep it supplied with provisions, and in this respect the loss of the 
command of the sea was a serious misfortune. The Greeks 
represented Xer.xes as smitten with wild terror, fleeing back overland 
to the Hellespont and hardly drawing breath till he reached Susa. 
This dramatic glorification of the victory misrepresents the situation. 
Xerxes personally was in no jeopardy. The real danger lay not in 
Attica but in Ionia. The Persians had good reason to fear the effect 
which the news of the crushing defeat of their navy might have upon 
the Grcelts of Asia, and if Xerxes dreaded anything, he dreaded the 
revolt which actually came to pass in the following year. It was nil- 
important for him to secure his line of retreat, while he had no 
intention of relinquishing his enterprise of conquering Greece. These 
considerations explain what happened. The Persian fleet was 
immediately dispatched to the Hellespont to guard the bridge and 
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the line of rcirent The land forces were placed under the command 
of Mardonius, «‘ho, as the season was now advanced, determined to 
postpone further operations till the spring and to winter in Thessalv. 

A force of 60,000 men was detached to accompany Xerxes to the 
Hellespont. 

When he arrived there he found that the bridge had been 
destroyed by storms — the same storms which had wrecked his ships 
off Magnesia. Tlie fleet took him across to .'\bydo.s, and he pro- 
ceeded to Sardis which he made his he.adqiiartcrs. The convoy of 
60,000 soldiers returned to the main army in Thessaly, and on their 
way they laid siege to two towns, which afterwards became famous, 
on the Pallenc isthmus, Olynthus and Potidaea. Olynthus, then a Olynthus 
Pottiaean town, was taken and handed over to the Chalcidians who f^fomes 
had remained faithful to Persia. Potidaea successfully withstood a 
siege of three months. ^ 

Meanwhile the Greeks had failed to follow up their victory. 
Cleombrotus was about to advance from the isthmus with the purpose 
of aiming a blow at the retreating columns of the Persian forces before 
they reached Hocotia. But as he was sacrificing, before setting out, Eclifse if 
two hours after noon on the second of October, the sun was totally 
eclipsed, and this ill-omen made him desist from his plan and march 
back to the Peloponnesus. Themistocles tried to induce the naval 1 
commanders to follow up their advantage by sailing after the Persian 
fleet to the Hellespont, that they might deal it another blow and 
break down the bridge. It might be expected that, if this weic 
done, the Greeks of Ionia would icvolt. But the Peloponnesians 
would not consent to sail to a distant part of the world, while the 
Isthmus was still threatened by the presence of the Persian anny. 

The story goes that, having failed to get his advice adopted, 
Themistocles, with that characteristic adroitness which won the 
admiration of his contemporaries, determined to utilise his failure. 

The faithful Sicinnus was sent to Xerxes to assure the monarch of 
the goodwill of Phcmistocles, wiro h.ad dissuaded the Greeks from 
pursuing the Persian fleet. Themistocles might c.xpcct that Xcnces, 
having been deceived before, would now disbelieve his announcement 
and therefore hasten back with all speed to reach the Hellespont, if 
possible, before the Greeks. But on a later day of his life, wlien he 
was an e.xile, he claimed Persian gratitude for this service. It was 
even represented that, with extiaordinarj' longsightedness or treachery, 
he had in his view the contingency of being driven to seek Persian 
help or protection against bis counlry'men. But the tale need not 
be seriously criticised ; it has all the appearance of an invention 
suggested by subsequent adventures of the subtle Athenian. 

The island of Andros and the Eubocan city Carystus had furnished 
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contingents to the Persian fleet. Just as the Athenians, after the 
battle of Marathon, h.ifl sailed against Paros and demanded a war 
contribution, so now the (.reeks acted against i\ndros and Carystus. 
1 hc\ fa. led at Andros, just as Miltiades had failed at Paros ; they 
desastaicd the territory of Carystus. 

(neat was the rejoicing in Greece over the brilliant victor,’ 
whirh was so little hoped for. The generals met at Isthmus to 
d.stnbutc the boot}, and adjudge retsards. The Aeginetans reccited 
the choice lot of the spoil on account of their pie-cminent braveiy, 
and dedicated m the temple of Delphi, on .^polio’s express demand, 
three golden stars set on a mast of bronze. P'or bravery the 
Athenians weie adjudged the second place. Prizes were also 
proposed for tnduiduals who had distinguished themselves for 
valour, or for wisdom. In adjudging the prizes for wisdom, each 
captain WTOte down two names in order of merit and placed his 
tablet on the altar of Poseidon at Isthmus. The story is that each 
wrote his own name first and that of Themistocles second, and that 
consequently there was no prize, for a second could not be given, 
unless a first were also awarded. This ingenious anecdote reflects 
the reputation for cleverness which had been won by Themistocles. 

The Corinthians who fell in the battle were buried in Salamis, 
and their sepulchral stele was inscribed with a simple distich telling 
the stranger that “ Salamis the isle of Aja.\ holds us now, who once 
dwelled in the city of Corinth between her waters.” The stone has 
been recently found. This is only one of many epitaphs composed 
b) nameless authors in those days of joy and sorrow in various parts 
of Greece, all marked by the simplicity of a great age, whose reserve, 
as has been said trul}-, is the pride of strong men under the semblance 
of modest}’. In later days, insensible to such reserve, it became the 
fashion to improve these epitaphs by the addition of boastful verses, 
which have imposed, till recently, upon posteritv ; and the epitaphs 
thus disfigured were all said to be the w orki^ianship of the poet 
imoni es. The exposure of these two deceptions increases our 
admiration for Hellas at the time of the invasion. There w’cre men 
everj’where capable of W’riting a simple appropriate inscription for a 
{pave, and the tombstones of the fallen were not used for superfluous 
boasts. 


But the tnumph of Hellas had nobler memorials than the un- 
assuming verses of the tombs. The barbarian invasion affected art 
and literature and inspired the creation of some of the great works of 
he world. Men seemed to rise at once to the sense of the high 
historical importance of their experience. The great poets of the 

fn thT'lEI 1 in"' “rtists alluded to it 

in their sculptures. Phrymehus had now a theme which he could 




treat without any dread of anotlicr fine. Aeschylus, who had himself The 
fought against the Mede, made the tragedy of Xerxes the argument f’lwcni'^s.ac 
of a drama, which still abides the one great hixtorical play, dealing 
with a contcinporarj- event, that exists in literature. But the Persian t/,/ 


War produced, though not so soon, another and a greater work than Pershns^' 
the Arj/Vwr ,• it inspired the “ father of history” with the theme of 
hi^ book — the contest of Europe with Asia. The idea was afloat in ^ 

the air that the Trojan war \vas an earlier act in tlie same drama, — /unvMits. 
that the warriors of .Salamis and Plataea were fighting in the same 


cause as the heroes who had striven with Hector on the plain of 
Troy. Men might see, if they eared, this suggestion in the 
scenes from the two Trojan wars, rvliich were WTOught by the SeriZ/ifiirej 
master sculptor.s of Aegina to deck the pediments of the temple of 
Athena, whose Doric columns still stand to remind us that Aegina 
once upon a time was one of the great stales of Greece, And in 
other temples, friezes and pediments spoke in the conventional 
language of sculptured legend — by the symbols of Lapiths and 
Centaurs, Gods and Tilan.s — of the straggle of Greek and barbarian. 


SnCT. 6. I’RnPARATIONS rOR ANOTHER CAMPAIGN 

The words of the poet Aeschylus, that the defeat of the I’cisian Prospedsej 
sea-host was the defeat of the land-host too, were perfectly true for Greece. 
the hour. But only for the hour. The army, compelled after 
Salamis to retreat to the north, spent the winter in the plains of 
Thessaly, and was ready for action, though unsupported by a fleet, 
in the following spring. The liberty of Greece was in greater 
jeopardy than ever, and the chances were that the success of Salamis 
would be utterly undone. For in the first place the Greeks, 
especially the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, found it hard to act 
together. This had been shown clearly the year before, eminently 
On the eve of the Salamim'.m battle. The Peloponnesian interests of 
the Lacedaemonians rendered them unwilling to meet the enemy in 
nortliern Greece ; while the northern Greeks, unless they were 
supported from the Peloponnesus, could not attempt a serious 
resistance, and were therefore driven to come to terms w'ith the 
barbarians. And, in the second place, if these difficulties were 
overcome and a Panhellenic force were opposed to the Persians, 
the chances were adverse to the Greeks ; not from the disparity of 
numbers, but from the deficiency of the Greeks in cavalry. 

In spring Mardonius was joined byArtabazus and the troops who 479Z!.a 
had conducted Xor.x-es to the Hellespont. The total number of the 
forces now at the disposal of Mardonius is unknown ; it may perhaps 
have been 1 50,000. Meanwhile the Persian fleet, 400 strong, but 
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norihcrn (ircecc, Nev.cr since, never perhaps before, did so large a 
body of Spartan citizens take the field at once. They were followed 
by 5000 pcnnci 1, each attended by one Helot. It was clear that 
Sparta h id ri'cn .rt last to an adequate sense of the jeopardy of the 
PcIoponnc'Us. 'I he command was entrusted to Pausanias, who was 
acting as regent for his child-cousin Pleistarchus, son of the hero of 
Therniojnlae. .\t the Isthmus, the Lacedaemonian army was joined 
by the troops of the Peloponnesian allies, and by contingents from 
Euboea, .\egina, and western Greece ; ' in the Mcgarid they weie 
reinforced by the Megarians, and at Eleusis by .tVristides in command 
of Sooo .Athenians and 600 Platacans. It was entirely an army of 
foot soldiers, and the total number, including light armed troops, 
may ha\e approached 100,000. The task of leading this host 
dctolvcd upon Pausanias. 

.\foiv!r.cnts The strong fortress of Thebes, which he had abundantly supplied 
p/ Mar- \\,tli proMsions, was the base of hlardonius; and once the Greek 

donius. army was in the field, he could not run the risk of having his 

communications with his base broken off and finding himself shut 
up in Attica, a land exhausted by the devastation of the preceding 
autumn. Accordingly he withdrew into Boeotia, having completed 
the ruin of Athens, and having sent a detachment to make a 
demonstration in the Megarid. He did not take the direct route 
to Thebes, but marching northward to Decelca and by the north side 
of Mount Fames he reached Tanagra and the plain of the Asopus. 
Marching up this stream, westward, he came to the spot where it is 
crossed by the road from Athens to Thebes, at the point where that 
road descends from the heights of Cithaeron. The river Asopus w.as 
the boundary' between ,the Theban and Plataean territories, and the 
destruction of Plataca was probably an object of the Persians. But 
the main purpose of Mardonius in posting himself on the Asopus 
was that he might fight with Thebes behind him. The Persians had 
every cause to be sanguine. Not only had they superior, though not 
overwhelmingly superior, forces, but they had a general who was far 
abler than any commander on the side of the Greeks. Mardonius 
was not .anxious to bring on a battle. He fully realised that his true 
strategy was to do as little as possible ; he knew that the longer the 
army of the Greeks remained in the field, the more would its cohesion 
be rela.xed through the jealousies and dissensions of the various con- 
tingents. We need not t.akc too seriously the story which the Greeks 
were afterwards fain to believe, that at this moment there w.as a 

’ (a) Pdoponnesian ; from Tegea, Orchomenus, Corinth. Siejon, Phhus 
Epidaurus, Troezen, Herroione, Lepreon, Mveenae. and Tiryns (A) Euboean : 
from Chatcis. Eretria, and Suva, (c) West Greek : from Ambracia, LeucaS 
Anaclonon, Paicis m Cepballenia. 
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certain dispiritedness and foreboding of disaster in tlie Persian 
camp. An anecdote told by one of the guests at a Theban banquet 
was thought to illustrate this gloomy mood. Attaginus, a Theban 
general, made a feast in honour of Mardonius. A hundred guests 
were present, arranged on double couches, a Persian and a Boeotian 
on each. Thersander of Orchomenus was among the guests, and in 
after-days he told the historian Hciodotus that his Persian couch- 
fellow spoke these w'ords to him ; “ Since we have now shared the 
Same table and wine, I wish to leave thee a memorial of my opinion ; 
that being forewarned thou niayest look to thine own welfare. Seest 
thou these Persians feasting, — and the host which we left encamped 
by the river? In a little while thou shalt see few of all these 
remaining.” The Persian shed tears as he spoke, and Thersander 
rejoined; “It behoves thee to tell this to Mardonius"; but the 
Persian said ; “ Stranger, man cannot avert what God hath ordained. 

No one would believe me. Many of us Persians know it and follow 
the army under constraint. No human affliction is worse than this ; 
to know and to be helpless.” 

Mardonius had taken up his position and constructed a fortifica- StraUgic 
tion on the north bank of the river Asopus, befoie the Greek &tmy 
had crossed Cithaeron. His plan was to act on the defensive. He ^ 
would wait for the Greeks to attack him, so that the issue jnight be 
tried in a plain when he would be able to reap the full advantage of 
his superiority in cavalry. It would, on the contrary, be to the 
interest of the Greeks, when they descended from Cithaeron, if they 
could by any means entice the enemy to give battle on the rough and 
high ground south of the river where cavalry would be of little use. 

Sect. 7. Battle of Plataea 

The field on which the fate of Greece was decided is bounded on August, 
the north by the river Asopus, on the south by Mount Cithaeion. 479t>.c 
The town of Plataea stood in the south-west of this space, on the most 
westerly of six ridges which connect the lower heights of the moun- 
tain with the plain. Three roads descended here into Boeotia : on the The roads 
extreme cast the road from Athens to Thebes ; in the centre, that ¥ Cithae- 
from Athens to Plataea ; on the west, that from Megara to Plataea. 

The Greek army took the most easterly way, which after a gradual 
ascent on the Attic ^ide reaches the fortress of Eleutherae and the 
pass of the Oak’s Heads, and then descends steeply into the Boeotian 
land. They found when they reached the other side that the road 
passed through the Persian camp, and they were forced to take up First 
a position at the foot of the pass. Their right n ing, consisting of the f°sitwn of 
Spartans and Tegeates, rested on the high bastion of the mountain 
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%\liich al)o\e the town of Erythrac ; their centre on lower 

grrnimi \o the town ; and the left ^'ing, where the Athenians 

and Ml 4 11 an' were ported, was adiatnced right down to the foot of 
thi das. ent Ihus the position of the Greeks was astride the road 
to 1 h.ht' 'llie only assailable point was the left wing, and against 
It Mardonins sent cavalry under the command of Masistius. Sore 
bestead b\ the darts and arrows of the enemy, and with no cavalry to 
aid till m. the Megarians required succour. Three hundred Athenians 
(for the .‘\lhenians were also on the left wing) went down to the 
srene of battle, and the fortune of the day was at last changed 
when the general Masistius, a conspicuous figure in the fight, fell 
from his wounded charger. He w'as slain with difficulty by a spc.ar 
which pierced his eye, for his armour w.as impenetrable ; and the 
Persian hoi semen, after a furious and fruitless charge to recover the 
bod> of their leader, abandoned the attack. The camp of the 
Persians was filled with loud wailing and lamentation — echoing, says 
Herodotus, .all over Boeotia — for the death of Masistius. 

But this success was far from dealing any solid advantage to 
the Greeks or serious injury to their foes. The Persians were well 
content to remain where they were ; their great host still lay north 
of the Asopus. The Greeks, in order to obtain a better water 
supply, and knowing that there was no chance that the Persians 
would attack them in their present position, decided to occupy lower 
ground in the territory of Plataca, In order to do this they moved 
north - westw.ard along the spurs of Cithaeron, past the towns 
nf Erythrac and Hysiae. To understand the operations which 
ensued, it is to be observed that the region between Cithaeron ano 
the .Asopus falls into two parts separated by a depression in the 
ground. The southern part is marked by the six ridges already 
mentioned and the streams ivhich divide them ^ while the northern 
tract IS also hilly, being marked b\» three ridges between which 
rivulets flow into the Asopus. AVestward the depression opens out 
into flat land, the only flat land here, w'hicb stretches northw‘ard from 
Plataea to the river and is traversed by* the road to Thebes. 

Stcond The Greek army ultimately arranged itself in order of battle 

VkTcrcX Theban road and the Moloeis, a tributary* stream of the 

• Asopus. Their position was marked bv the spring of Gargaphia, 
which afforded an abundant supply of fresh water, and the temple of 
the hero Androcrates. We are told that a dispute arose between 
the Tcgeaies and the Athenians for the occupation of the west u ingj 
and that the Lacedaemonians decided in favour of the Athenians, 
who (as we have seen) were under the command of Aristides. The 
Tegeates were stationed next the Lacedaemonians on the right. 
Pausanias had now lost control of the eastern passes across Mount 
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Citliacron. The Persian general, as soon as the Oreehs had left 
their first position, jirompiiy occupied the roads, and cut off a provision 
tniin which was on its way to supply the Greek army. The firock 
general hoped every day that the enemy would attack ; hut Mardonitis, 



apart from cavalry skirmishing, remained persistently on the defensive. 

It would seem that the Greeks remained about two days inactive 
in this weak position, harassed by the Persian cavalry, which crossed 
the river, hovered on the ridges, discharged darts into, the camp, and 
finally succeeded in choking up the waters of the Gargaphia spring. 
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The only course open to the Greeks was to fall back upon the moun- 
tain, and Cither t.ikt up a position on the ridges between Hysrae anil 
The Ortehs Plat.ie.i, or '•eek to regain their former position at the foot of the 
fall beck, main pa^s For they could not venture to cross the Asopus and 
bra\e the Persian cavalry. Pausanias held a council of war, and 
It was determined that the army should fall back to a position 
between Hysiac and Plataea, and that one division should move up 
the mountain slope to recover command of the pass from Plataea to 
Athens, The whole movement was to be carried out at night- 
Perhaps Pausanias had icccived information that the Persian com- 
mander was growing impatient and was contemplating an attack. 
In any case his plan of retreat proved fortunate, and though it was 
not evecuted with precision, the Persians, even as at Salamis, "’em 
induced to give battle in conditions chosen by their enemy aud 
unfavourable to themselves. We might understand why Mardonius 
decided to abandon the defensive strategy to which hitherto he Iiad 
adhered, if we knew something of the intrigues and divisions in the 
Persian camp. There seems to have been disastrous rivalry between 
himself and his second in command, Artabazus, who in the ensuing 
battle did simply nothing, and probably desired that Mardonius 
should not win the glory of victory’. 

The A little to the south-east of Plataea, a spur of Cithaeron was 

Islands inclosed by the two branches of a stream which met again at the 

^^renme' ''idgc, and went by the name of the Island. It v''as 

’oerol']' arranged that the .Athenians should now occupy the centre ne.vt the 
Lacedaemonians, and they were instructed to retreat to this ridge- 
The scheme was carried out, as it was planned, by the left wing, 
who took up their post in front of the temple of Hera, which was 
just outside the walls of PKataea. But the Athenians, for some 
une.Nplained reason, failed to obey orders, and remained where 
they were in a dangerous and isolated position. The Lacedae- 
monians loo seem to have wasted the precious hours of the 
short night. Their delay is ascribed to the obstinacy of the 
commander of one of the Spartan divisions, who had not been 
present at the council of war, and refused to obey the order to 
retreat. His name w*as AmompharStus j he was a man of blame- 
less valour, and Pausanias could not persuade himself to leave . 
him behind. But the morning was approaching, and at length 
Pausanias began his march, convinced that his stubborn captain 
would follow' when he found himself deserted. And so it fell out. 

A itttu When they had mov’cd about ten stades, the Spartans saw that 
^ Man Amompharetus was coming, and waited for him. But the day had 
•' dawned; the Persians had perceived that the Greek position 
was deserted, and Mardonius decided that now’ was the moment 
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to attack when the forces of the enemy were divided. His cavalry 
came up and prevented the Lacedaemonians from proceeding. It TAeiaaU. 
was on the slopes under Hysiae, near the modem village of Krie- 
kouki, that Pausanias was compelled to turn and withstand the 
Persian horsemen, who were speedily supported by the main body 
advancing under Mardonius himself. The Persians threw up a light 
barricade of their wicker shields, from behind which they discharged 
innumerable arrows. Under this fire the Greeks hesitated ; for the 
victims were unfavourable. At length Pausanias, looking towaids 
the temple of Hera, invoked the goddess ; and after his prayer the 
prophets obtained good omens from the sacrifices. The Lacedae- 
monians no longer held back. Along with the Tcgcates who were 
with them they carried the barricade and pressed the Pcisians back- 
ward towards the temple of Demcter which stood on a high acclivity 
above them. In this direction the battle raged hotly ; but the 
discipline of the best spearmen of Greece approved itself brilliantly ; 
and, when M.ardonius fell, the battle was decided. 

The Lacedaemonians and Tegeates had home the brunt of 
the day. At the first attack, Pausanias Iwd dispatched a hasty 
messenger to the Athenians. As they marched to the scene they 
were attacked by the Greeks of the left wing of the enemy’s army, 
who effectually hindered them from marching farther. Meanwhile 
the tidings had reached the rest of the Greek army at Plataea, that a 
battle was being fought and that Pausanias was winning it. They 
hastened to the scene, but the action was practically decided before 
their arrival ; some of them were cut off, on the way, by Theban 
cavalry. The defeated host fled back across the Asopus to their 
fortified camp ; the Greeks pursued, and stormed it. The tent of 
Mardonius was plundered by the men of Tcgea, who dedicated in Spoils. 
the temple of Athen.a Alea in their city the brass manger of Ids 
horses ; while his throne with silver feet and his scimitar were kept 
by the Athenians on the Acropolis, along with the breastplate of 
Masisrius, as memorials of the fateful day. The body of Mardonius 
was respected by Pausanias, but it was mysteriously stolen, and 
none ever knew the hand that buried it. The slain Greek warriors, 
among whom was the brave Amompharctus, were buried befoie the 
gates of Plataea, and the honour of celebrating their memory by 
anttual sacrifice was assigned to the Platacans, who also agreed to 
commemorate the day of the deliverance of Hellas by a “ Feast of Free- Pcstival of 
dom ” every four years. Pausani.is called the host together, and in Jskuthcrui. 
the name of the Spartans and all the confederacy guaranteed to 
Plataea political independence and the inviolability of her town and 
territory'. The hour of triumph for Plataea was an hour of humilia- 
tion for Thebes. Ten days after the battle the army advanced - 
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against the chief Boeotian city and demanded the stinender of the 
leaders of the meduing p.rrty. On a refusal, Pausanias laid siege 
to the piiitc, but presenth the leaders were given up, by their own 
wish, for the\ calculated on escaping punishment by the influence of 
bribery. But Pausanias caused them to be executed, without trial, 
(Pindar,) at Corinth. .A. Theban poet who sympathised with the national effort 
of Hellas might well feel “distressed in soul.” 

The battle had been won simply and solely by the discipline 
and prowess of the Spartan hoplites. The plans of the exceptionally 
able commander, who was matched indeed with a commander abler 


than himself, were frustrated once and again through the want of 
unity and cohesion in his aiiny, through the want apparently of 
tactical skill — most of all perhaps through the half-heat tedness of the 
The legend Athenians. Never do the Athenians appear in such an ill light, os 
eUheiuan' Campaign of Cithaeron ; and in no case have they exhibited 

mtsrcfre. Strikingly their faculty of refashioning history, in no case so suc- 
senlaUons. cessfully imposed their misrepresentations on the faith of posterity. 

I hey had no share in the victory ; but they told the whole story 
afterwards so as to exalt themselves and to disparage the Spartans. 
They represented the night movements planned by Pausanias as a 
retre.-it before an expected attack of the enemy, and they invented an 
elaborate talc to explain how the attack came to be expected. 
Mardonius, they said, growing impatient of the delay, called a 
council of war, and it was decided to abandon defensive tactics and 
provoke a battle. Then Ale.xander of Maccdon showed at this 
critical moment that his real sympathies were with Hellas and not 
with his barbarian allies. He rode down to the outposts of the 
Athenians, and, shouting, we must suppose, across the river, revealed 
the decision of the Persian council of war. Thus made aware of 
the Persian resolve to risk a battle, ibe Spartans proposed to the 
Athenians to change wings, in order that the victors of Marathon 
might fight with the Persians, whose ways of warfare they had 
alrixidy experienced, while the Spartans themselves could deal bcticf 
with the Boeotians and other Greeks, with whose methods of fighting 
they were familiar. Tlic proposal was agreed to, and as day dawned 
. le c angc vas being cficcted. But the encmv perceived it, and 
immcc late y began to m.akc a corresponding change in tlicir own 
array. Seeing their plan frustrated, the Greeks desisted from com- 
pleting It ; and both the adversaries resumed their original position'. 
-Mardonius then sent a message to the Lacedaemonians, complaining 
tn.it he had been deeply disappointed in them, for though they had 
the repute of never fleeing or deserting their post, they had now 
o Athenians in the place of danger. He 

challenged them to stand forth as champions for the whole Greek 
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host and fight against an equal number of Persians. To this pro- 
posal the Spartans made no icpiy. Then Maidonius began his 
cavalry operations which led to the retreat of the Greeks ftoni their 
second position. TItc three striking incidents of this malicious tale, 
the night-visit of Alexander, the fruitless attempt of the Spartans to 
shiik the responsibility of their post on the right wing, the challenge 
of Mardonius, are all improbable in themselves ; but nevertheless 
this story was ciiculaied and believed, and has received a sort of 
conscemtion in the pages of Herodotus, 

Skct. 8. n.\TTu; or Mycalt: and Capturi; or Srsxos 

The battle of Cilh.aeron shares with Salamis the dignity of being 
decisive battles in the W’orld's history. Pindar links them together r<J»rr of 
as the great triumphs of Sparta and Athens respectively, battles 
“wherein the Medes of the bent bows weic sore afflicted.” Not- 
withstanding the immense disadvantage of want of cavalry, the 
Lacedaemonians had turned at Plataca a rctre.at into a victory. The 
lomark.able feature of the battle was that it was decided by a small 
part of either army. Sptirta and Tegea were the actual victors ; and 
on the Persian side, Artabazus, ,at the head of 40,000 men, had not 
entered into the tiction at all. On the death of Mardonius, that 
general immediately fiiced about and began without delay the long 
match back to the Hellespont. Never again was Peisia to make a 
sciious attempt .against the libetly of European Greece; “a god,” 
said a poet of the clay — and the poet was a Theban — “turned away 
the stone of Tantalus imminent above our he.ads.” For the following 
century and a half, the dealings between Greece and I’cisia wall only 
affect the western fringe of Asia, and then the balance of power will 
iiavc so completely shifted that Pcrsi.a will succumb to a Greek 
conqueror, and Alexander of Maccdon will achieve against the 
Asiatic monarchy what Xerxes failed to achieve against the free 
states of Europe. 

One memorial of this victory’ of Euiopc over Asia has sun'ivecl its memo- 
till to-day. The votive offering which the Greeks sent to Delphi 
was a tripod of gold set upon a pillar of three brazen serpents, 
with the names of the Gieek peoples who offered it inscribed upon 
the base. The pillar still stands in Byzantium, whither it was , 
transferred after that city Iwd been renamed Constantinople by her 
second founder. Tlie immense booty which was found in the Persian 
c.amp was divided, when portions had been set apart for the gods 
and for the general who had led the Greeks to victorc-. 

The achievement of the Hellenic army under Mount Cithaeron, 
which rescued Greek Europe from the invader, was followed in a 
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Battle of few days by an achievement of the Hellenic fleet which delivered the 
tl'tddl f Greeks from their master. The Greek fleet was still at Delos. 

August ® policy of the Athenians to remain inactive 

479 E.C.). until a battle had been fought on land. For a naval victory 

wnu'd probably ha\e meant the retreat of the Spartans from northern 
Greece, on the calculation that the enemy would not attack Pelopon- 
nesus uithout the co-operation of the fleet. But the armament at 
Delos was drawn into action by a message from the Samians, seeking 
to join the Greek league, and begging help against the Persian. For 
the Persian fleet was at Samos, and hard by at Cape Mycale a large 
Persian army, including many Ionian troops, was encamped. The 
Samian request w as granted ; Leotychidas sailed to the island, and on 
his approach the Persian ships withdrew to the shelter of Cape Mycale 
and their army. The Greeks landed ; attacked, carried, and burned 
the enemy’s camp. Their victory was decided by the desertion of 
the lonians, who tvon their freedom on this memorable day. Mycale 
followed so hard upon Plataea, that the belief easily arose that the 
two victories were won on the same afternoon. There is more to be 
said for the tradition that as the Athenians and their comrades assailed 
the entrenchments on the shore of Mycale the tidings of Plataea 
reached them and heartened them in their work. 

The Athenians and lonians, led by the admiral XanthippuSi 
followed up the great victory by vigorous action in the Hellespont, 
while the Peloponnesians with Leotychidas, content w’ith what they 
had achieved, returned home. The difierence between the Athenian 
and the Spartan character, between the cautious policy' of Sparta 
and the imperial instinct of Athens, is here distinctly and, it is not 
too much to say, momentously expressed. The Lacedaemonians 
were unwilling to concern themselves further with the Greeks of the 
eastern and north-eastern Aegean ; the Athenians were both capable of 
taking a Panhelienic point of view, and moved by the impulse to extend 
Cafture of their own influence. The strong fortress of Sestos, which stands by 
ZTe.c. beleaguered and taken ; and with this event 

Herodotus closes his history of the Persian wars. The independence 
of the Hel!c,--pontine regions was a natural consequence of the victory 
of Mycale, but us historical significance lies in the fact that it t'O® 
accomplished under the auspices of Athens. The fall of Sestos is 
, the beginning of that Athenian empire, to which Pisistratus and the 
elder Mutiades had pointed the way. 


Si-rr. 9. Gr.tojf Tvrant or Syr.\cuse 


While the ta-,lem Greeks 
against the Persian foe, and 


were securing their future development 
were affirming their possession of the 
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Aegean waters, the western Greeks had been called upon to defend 
themselves against that Asiatic power which had established itself in 
the western Mediterranean and was a constant threat to their existence. 

The Greeks had indeed, on their side, proved a formidable check Struj^gk cj 
and hindrance to the expansion of the dominion and trade of Carthage. fJ'cri nnd 
The endeavours of this vigorous Phoenician state to secure the queen- 
ship of the western seas, from Africa to Gaul, from the coast of Spain juaiiur. ’ 
to the shores of Italy, depended largely for their success on her close rancan in 
connexion and identity of interests with her sister-towns in Sicily ; -n'-vM cen- 
and secondly, on her alliance with the strong ])iratc power of Etruria. 

The friendly Phoenician ports of western Sicily — Alotya, Panormus, 
and Solus — were an indispensable aid for the African city, both for 
the maintenance of her communications with Tuscany and for the 
prosecution of designs upon Sardinia and Corsica. In Corsican 
waters as well as in Sicily, the Phoenician clashed with the Greek. 

It was in the first quarter of the sixth centurj’ that Dorian adventurers r/ie entrr- 
from Cnidus anti Rhodes sought to gain a foothold in the barbarian of 
comer of Sicily, at the very gates of the Phoenicians. The name of PctiArM/Hr, 
their leader was Pentathlus. lie attempted to plant a settlement on ' ^ 

Cape Lilybaeum, hard by Motya, — a direct menace to the com- 
munications between Motya and Carthage. The Phoenicians gathered 
in arms, and they were supported by their Elymian ncighliours ; the 
Giecks were defeated and Pentathlus w:is slain. It was not the 
destiny of Lilybaeum to be the place of a Hellenic city; but long 
afterwards it was to become illustrious as the site of a Punic strong- 
hold which would take the place of Motya, when Motya herself had 
been destroyed by a Greek avenger of Pentathlus. After their defeat Foundation 
the men of Pentathlus, casting about for another dwelling-place, i-ftra. 
betook themselves to the volcanic archipelago off the north coast of 
Sicily, and founded Lipara in .the largest of the islands. This little 
state was organised on communistic principles. The soil was public Cettecth- 
property : a certain number of the citizeirs were set apart to til! it for A"-- 
the common use ; the rest were employed in keeping watch and ward 
on the coasts of their little home against the descents of Tuscan 
rovers. Tiiis system w.as indeed subsctjuently modified ; the land 
was portioned out in lots, but was jcdistributrd every twenty years. 

The attempt of Pentathlus, the occupation of the Liparacan group, Cariha- 
the tccent seulcincnt of Acragas, pressed upon Carthage the need ti{g>nion 
stemming the Creek advance. Accordingly wc find her .sending an 
army to Sicily. The commander of this expedition, prcairsor of ' 
m.any a greater, was Mnlcbus : and it is possible that he was opposed Mokhut, 
by Ph.ilari-;, who c.st.ablished a tyranny at Acragas. Tiicrc was a long c. 560-50 
war. of which wc know nothing eveep; that the ins'adcr v.as surccssful 
.and Greek territory was lost to the Phoenician. In the northern sca.s 
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C.iithage was a!=o confioiited by the Greeks. The Phocaeans 01 
Massalia planted colonies and won influence on the coast of Spam. 
We .»r<_ told that m the days of Cambyses “ the Phocaeans gained 
icpcattd MLtnnts o\er the Carthaginians by sea.” ^Moreover Am 
new Pnoi.rean --ettlement at Alalia in Corsica was a challenge to 
C.rrtb.i^e in what she regarded as her own domain. But GrceK 
.\1 .Jm was short-h\ed. Carthage and her powerful Etruscan allies 
ne.irlv annihilated the Phocacan fleet ; and the crews which escaped 
were only able to rescue their families and goods. Alalia was de- 
serted ; Corsica fell under the power of the Etruscans, and the coasts 
of Sardinia were gradually appropriated by Carthage. Thus the . 
chance of establishing a chain of Greek settlements between Massalia 
and Sicily was frustrated. 

It now remained for Carthage to establish and extend Phoenician 
(See oho-oc. pow er in Sicily. We have seen how Dorieus, son of a Spartan kingi 
A ) made an attempt to do somewhat the same thing which the Cnidian 
adventurer had essayed — to gain a footing in Sicily within the 
Phoenician circle. He too failed ; but such incidents brought home 
to Carthage the need of dealing another and a mightier blow at the 
rival power in Sicily. She was occupied with the conciuest 0 
Sardinia and with a Libyan war, and the struggle was postponed . 
but the hour carhe at last, and the Carthaginians put forth all their 
power to annihilate colonial Greece at the very time when the Great 
King had poured forth the resources of .\sia against the mother- 
countrj-. It was, in the first instance, an accident that the two 
stiuggles happened at the same moment. The causes which led to 
the one were independent of the causes which led to the other. B*'* 
the exact moment chosen by Canhage for her attack upon Sicily 
was probably determined by the attack of Xerxes upon Greece ; and 
although the two struggles ran each its independent course, there is 
no reason to question the statement that the courts of Susa and 
Carthage exchanged messages, through the mediation of the Phoe- 
nicians, and were conscious of acting in concert against the same 
enemy. 

In the second decade of the, fifth centur>- Greek Sicily was 
dominated by four tyrants. Ana.xilas of Rhegium had made himsell 
master oflLanclc, which from this time fonvard is known as Messana. 
and he thus controlled both sides of the straits, which he secured 
against tlic passage of Etruscan pirates. Terillus, his fathcr-in-Iaw, 
was tyrant of Himcra. Over against this family group in the north 
stood another family group in the south : Gclon of Syracuse and 
his father-in-law Ifliertm of Acragas. 

Gelon had been the general of Hippocrates, a tyrant of Gcla, who 
had extended his sway, whether as lord or over-lord, over Xaxos, 
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Zancle, and other Greek cities, and had aimed at winning Syracuse. 
Hippocrates had defeated the Syracusans on tlie banks of tlic 
Hclorus, and would have seized their city, if it 
had not been for the intervention of Corinth 
and Corcyra. But Syracuse was forced to 
cede her dependency, Camarina, to the victor. 

Hippocrates died in besieging Hybla and the 
men of Ge\a had no mind to allow his sons 
to continue their father’s tyranny. But Gclon, 
son of Dcinonienes, a general who had often 
led the cavalry of Gcla to victory, espoused 
the cause of his master’s heirs, and as soon 84.— Coin of Gela, 

as he had gained possession of the city brushed g^rly (obverse). Bull 
them aside and took the tyranny for himself, withliumanhe.-id.fore- 

The new lord of Gela achieved what his pre- p.irtflegendH’EAAS.] 
decessors had vainly striven to accomplish. 

The Gamari or nobles of Syracuse had been driven out by the 
commons, and they appealed to Gelon to restore them. The 
Syracusan people, unable to resist the forces which Gclon brought 
against them, made terms with him, and he established his power 
in Syracuse over oligarchs and democrats alike. It seems probable 
that Gelon was cither at once or at a later stage of his rule appointed 
formally “General with full powers”; we find bis brother Hicron, 
who succeeded to his position, addressed by the poet Bacchylides 
as “General” of the Syracusan horsemen. 

The tyrant of Gela now abandoned his own city and took up 
his abode in Syracuse, making it the centre of a dominion which 
embraced the eastern pan of the island. Gela had for a short space 
enjoyed the rank of the first of Sicilian cities ; she now surrendered 
it to Syracuse, which was marked ont by its natural site for strength 
and domination. Gclon may be called the second founder of Syra- 
cuse. He joined the Island of Ortygia with the fortified height of 
A.chTad'ma winch looked down upon it. In the course of the sixth 
century a mole had been constructed connecting the Island with the 
mainland, so that the city, though it was still called the Island, had 
become strictly a peninsula. Gelon built a wall from the Achradina 
fort down to the shore of the Great Harbour. Thus Achradina and 
Ortygia were included within the same circuit of wall ; -Achradina 
became part of the city, Ortygia remained the “acropolis.” The 
chief gate of Syracuse was now in the new wall of Gelon, close to 
the Harbour ; and near it a new agora was laid out, for the old agora 
in the Isl.and no longer sufficed. Hard by docks were built, for 
Syracuse was to become a nav.al power. She was now by far the 
greatest Creek city in the west. 
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Gclon, belonginc; to a proud and noble family, stTnpathised and 
most willingh consorted mth men of his own class, and looked with 
little fasoui on the people, nhom he described in a famous phrase as 
“ a thankless neighbour.” He held court at Syracuse like a king, 
surrounded bv men of noble birth. He toleiated the Syracusan 
commons ; he was not unpopular with them ; but he showed else- 
where what his genuine feelings were. One of his first needs was to 
find inhabitants to hll the spaces of his enlarged town. For this 
jmrpose he transplanted men on a large scale from other places of 
Ills dominions. His own town Gela was sacrificed to the new 
capital ; the half of its citizens were removed to Syracuse. Harder 
was the fate of luckless Camarina, which was now for the second 
time blotted out from the number of Greek cities. Two generations 
had hardly passed since she had been swept away by the Syracusan 
republic ; and now the Syracusan tyrant cai ried off all the inhabitants 
and made them burgesses of the ruling state. Megara, the next-door 
neighbour of Syracuse on the north, and Euboea higher up the coast, 
also contributed to swell the population of Gelon’s capital. Megara 
became an outpost of Syracuse, while Euboea was so entirely blotted 
out that its \ cry site is uncertain. But in both these cases the 
policy of Gclon strikingly displayed the prejudice of his class. He 
admitted the nobles of Megara and Euboc.a to Syracusan citizenship I 
he sold the mass of the commons in the slave market. In abolishing 
cities and transplanting populations Gelon set an example which we 
shall see followed by later tyrants. He also invited new settlers 
from elder Greece, and he gave the citizenship to 10,000 mercenary 
soldiers. 

Gelon was supported in his princely power by his three brothers, 
Hicron, Polyzrdus, and Thrasybulus. He entered inlo close friend- 
ship with T heron, his fellow-tyrant, who made Acragas in wealth a 
power second only to Sviacuse itself. Theron, like Gclon, was a 
noble, belonging to the family of the Emmenids, and his rule was 
sai to haie^ been mild and just. Gclon m.arried Damarcta, the 
daughter of Theron ; and Theron married a daughter of Polyzalus. 
The brilliant lords of Syracuse and Acragas, thus joined bv close 
bonds, were presently associated in the glorious work of delivering 
Greek Sicily from the terrible danger which was about to come against 
nor from over-seas. 


StCT. 10. ThK CARTH.tOtgiAN' IkyASIOX OF SiCII.Y, 
AXD THE B.M-ti.E OF Hl.Ml.RA 
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fatal to the freedom of all the Sicilian Greeks. The mler of Acragas TeriUus 
crossed the island and drove Terillus out of Himera. The exiled A/wto in- 



ten'eniim 
of Cat- 
Ihnge. 


85. — Com of 
Rhegion, fifth cen- 
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PEPIROS] 


tyrant had a friend in Anaxilas of Rhegium ; 
but Rhegium was no match for the combined 
power of Acragas and Syiacusc, and so Terillus 
sought the help of Carthage, the common enemy 
of all. 

Carthage was only waiting for the oppor- 
tunity. She had been making preparations for 
a descent on Sicily, and the appeal of Terillus 
merely determined the moment and the point 
of her attack. Terillus urging the Phoenician Fig. 
against Himera plays the same part as Hippias 
urging the Persian against Athens, but in neither 
case is a tyrant’s fall the cause of the invasion. 

The motive of the Carthaginian expedition against 
Sicily at this particular epoch is to be found in a 
far higher range of politics than the local affairs of Himera or the 
interests of a petty despot. There can hardly be a doubt that Carthegf 
the Great King and the Carthaginian republic were acting in concert, andPersta. 
and that it was ciciiboraiely planned to attack, independently but at 
the same moment, castetn and western Greece. Wliilc the galleys 
of the elder Phoenicia, under their Persian master, sailed to crush 
the elder Hellas, the galleys of the younger 
Phoenician city would cross over on her own 
account against the younger Hellas. In the 
Phoenicians of Tyre and Sidon, Xerxes had 
willing intermediaries to ai range with Car- 
thage the plan of enslaving or annihilating 
Hellas. The western island mattered little 
to Xcr.xcs ; but it mattered greatly to hint 

that the lord of Syiacusc should be hindeied 

Pig. 86 —Coin of Himera. sending a powerful succour in men and 
fifth century (olnerse).' ships to the mothcr-countiy. We havcahc.ady 
Himera, the nymph, seen how the mother-countrj' sought the help 
sacrificing at alt.ar ; satyr Gdon, and how the d.inger of Sicily foicccl 
him to icfuse. 

When the preparations were complete, 7 «r Punic 
llamilc.ar, the shophet of Carthage, sailed with a large annament armament. 
and landed at Panormus ; for the call of Terillus determined that 
the icrovciy of Himera should be the first object. It is said that 
the army consisted of 300,000 men, conveyed by more than 200 
gallcy.s and 3000 transpoi ts ; but w c c.an lay no stress on these figurcs. 

From P.anonnns this great host moved along the coast to Himera, 



bathing liiiiiself ai :i Iioi 
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The decisive battle was brought about in a strange way, if we Battle of 
can trust the story. Hamilcar determined to enlist the gods of his 
foes on his own side. He appointed a day for a great sacrifice 
Poseidon near the shore of the sea. For this purpose it was needful 
to have Greeks present who understood how the sacrifice should be per- 
formed. Accordingly Hamilcar wrote to Sclinus, which had become 
a dependency of Carthage, bidding that city 
send horsemen to the Punic camp by a fi.’ced 
day. The letter fell into the hands of Gelon, 
and he conceived a daring stratagem. On 
the morning of the appointed day a band 
of Syracusan horsemen stood at the gate of 
the sea camp, professing to be the expected 
contingent from Selinus. The Carthaginians 
could not distinguish strangers of Syracuse 
from strangers of Selinus, and they were 
admitted without suspicion. They cut down Fio. 88. — Coin of Selinus, 

Hamilcar by the altar of Poseidon, and they fih'' ceiuurj- (olnerse). 

set fire to the ships. All this was visible Selinus s.nerificing 

, , , . , * , , , , at altar ; cock, bull, leaf 

from the high parts of the town above them, seUnon [legend: 
and men posted there signalled to Gelon the 2EAIN02J, 
success of the plan. The Greek commander 

immediately led his troops round the south side of the city 
against the land camp of the enemy. There the battle was fought, 
a long and desperate struggle, in which the scale was finally turned 
in favour of the Greeks by a body of men which Theron sent round 
to take the baibarians in the rear. The victory was complete; the 
great expedition was utterly destroyed ; the chief himself was slain. 

Hut of the death of that chieftain the Carthaginians had another Legend of 
and a far grander tale to tell. This tale does not explain how the Unmikar's 
battle was brought about. It simply gives us a splendid picture. 

The battle rages “from the morning till the hate evening," and 
during that long day Hamilcar stands at the altar of Baal, in his 
camp by the sea. A great fire devours the burnt-offerings to the 
god ; victim after victim, whole bodies of beasts and perhaps of men, 
arc flung into the flames, and the omens are favourable to Carthage. 

But as he is pouring out a drink-offering, he looks fouh, and behold 
his army is put to flight. The moment for a supreme sacrifice has 
come ; he leaps into the fire and the flames consume him. The 
* offering of his life did not retrieve the day : but hereafter Himera 
was destined to pay a heavy penalty for the death of Hamilcar. 

'Phe common significance of the battles of Salamis and Himera, 
or the repulse of Asia from Europe, was appreciated at the time and 
naively expressed in the fanciful tradition that the two battles were 
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fought on the same day. But Himera, unlike Salamis, was immedi- 
ately follov\ed b> a treaty of peace. Carthage paid the lord of Syra- 
cuse 2000 talents as a war mdemnitv, but this was a small treasury 



Fig. 89 — Com of i>\Tacuse, fifth century. Obverse head of Victor)' ; 
dolphins [legend 2 )TPAK 0 wI 0 N] RcNerse Quadnga cro\\*ncd 
by Victory , belo\\, a lion. 

compared with the booty taken in the camp. Out of a portion of 
Damarc- ^ beautiful issue of large sih er coins was minted and called 

leundtea- “ Dansaretean,” after Gclon’s wife ; and some pieces of this memorial 
drachms, of the great deliverance of Sicily are preserved. 

Sect. 11. Syracuse .yrd Acr.vgas under Hieron and 
Therox 

7 kc ers- Thcron and Acragas had played an honourable part in the 

largerrcnt deliverance of Sicily, though it was a part which was second to that 
af Acragas, QeJon and Sj’racuse Thcron survived the victory' by eight years, 
4,9-2 B.c. (Juring that time he was engaged in doing for Acragas what had 
been already done for Syracuse by his fellow -tyrant. The enlarge- 
ment of the Syracusan and the Acragantine cities was effected by 
opposite processes. Syracuse had sprung up a hill ; Acragas which 
was perched aloft on a height sprang down the slope. The enlarged 
city was encompassed by a wall, of which nature had already done 
half the building. The most striking feature of the new city was the 
southern wall, stretching between the rivers, and lined by a row of 
temples. Thcron laid the foundations of the temples along the wall; 
' but it was not till long after his death that they were completed, and 
the line of holy buildings shone forth in all its glory. In all this 
work, and in the watercourses which he also constructed, Theron had 
slave-labour in abundance — the barbarians who had been captured 
after the battle of Himera. Theron placed rescued Himera under 
the government of his son Tlrrasydaeus, who however, unlike Theron 
himself, proved an oppressor and was hated by the citizens. 
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Meanwhile Gelon^ died, and left the fruits of his enterprise and Death of 
statesmanship to be enjoyed by his brother Hieron. While Hieron 
was to have the sovereign power, Gclon desired that Polyzalus, whom 
he ordered to marry his widow Damarcta, should have the supreme ’b’^c”' 
command of the Syracusan army. The idea of this dual system was 
unwise ; and it necessarily led to fiaternal discord. Polyzakis was 
popular at Syracuse, and his double connexion with Thcron secured 
him the support of that tyrant. To Hieron he seemed a dangerous 
rival, and in the end he was compelled to seek refuge at Acragas. 

This led to an open breach betwccit Hieron and Theton, but it did 
not come to actual war, and it is said that the lyric poet Simonides, 
who was a favourite at both courts, acted as peacemaker. War 
between the two chief cities of Sicily did not come till after Theron’s 
death, and then it brought freedom to Acragas. 

Hieron may be said to have completed the work of Himera by HUron 
the defeat which he inflicted upon ilie Etruscans at Cyme. The d^eats the 
Etruscans were the other rival power which, be- 
sides the Carthaginians, threatened the “ Greater 
Greece" of the west. The possession of the 
northern outpost of Hellas on the Italian coast, 
the colony of Cyme, was one of the great 
objects of Etruscan politics ; and, three or four 
years after the accession of Hieron, it was pressed 

hard by a Tuscan squadron. Hieron was a states- . Battle of 

man of a sufficiently large view to answer the ^ 
prayer of Cyme for help. The Syracusan fleet n,ry (obverse). 

sailed to the spot and defeated the besiegers. Head of nympli. 

From this time the Etruscan power rapidly de- 
clined and ceased to menace the development of western Greece. 

From the booty Hieron sent a bronze helmet to Olympia; and 
this precious memorial of one of the glorious exploits of Gieecc is 
now in the great London collection of antiquities. More precious Pindar’s 
still is the song in which I’indar of Thebes immortalised the victory. First 

It is perhaps from the hymns of Pindar that we win the most Fyihi.ai). 
lively impression of the wealth and culture of the courts of Sicily in 
the fifth century. Pindar, like other illustrious poets of the day, 

Simonides and Racchylides, and Aeschylus, visited Sicily, to bask 
in the smiles, and receive the gifts, of the tyrant. The lord of Victories 0 / 
Syracuse — or king, as he aspired to be styled — sent bis race-bor.ses Steiliaa 
and chariots to contend in the great games at Olympia and Delphi, 
and he employed the most gifted lyric poets to celebrate these hiUenic 
victories in lordly odes. Pindar and Bacchylidcs were sometimes gatnes. 
set to celebrate the same victory in rival strains. These poets 
give us an impression of the luxury and magnificence of the royal 
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courts Mnd the geneiosjty ofthcTO>aI victors. Syracuse, on \\liosc 
adornment her t\ rants could spend the Punic spoils, and Acragas, 
“fairest of the cities of men,” seemed wonderful to the visitors from 
eldei Greece 'Set amid all their own magnificence and amid their 
absorbing pohticd actmte, the princes of this jounger western world 
coietcd above all things that their names should be glorious in the 
mother countiy. flicy still looked to the holy place of Delphi as 
the cential sanctuarj of the world, and they enriched it with costly 
dedications '] he golden tripod, which Gelon and his brothers dedi- 
cated from Punic treasure, became, like the other golden things of 



Fig. 91. — Helmet dedicated by Hiero (m Bntish Museum) [Inscription . ‘W/iwr 
o oueVcoT ».a! rot Si'pnnwriot rtf Jti Ti’p(p)dK’ d-6 Ki'ptis ] 

Delphi, the loot of robbers ; but we are reminded of that fraternal 
union by a precious bronze charioteer, which was dug up recently 
in the rums of the Delphic sanctuary. It was dedicated by Poly- 
z.alus, perhaps in honour of a Pythian victory'. 

It were easy to be blinded by the outward show of these princely 
tyrants, which the genius of Pindar has invested with a certain 
dignity. But Pindar, himself horn of a noble family, cherished the 
ideas and prejudices of a bygone generation. He belonged to a 
class, he wrote chiefly for a class, whose day was past: nobles 
whose sole aim in life was to win -victories at the public games. 
These men were out of sympathy with the new ideas and the 
political tendencies of their own age; they were belated survivals of 
an earlier society. Pindar sympathised with them. He liked 
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aristocracies best; he accepted monarchy men in the form of 

t) ranny ; but democracy he re- 
garded as the rule of a mob’s 
passions 'I'hc despots of Sicily 
and Cyrenc suppoited tlie 
national games of Greece, and 
that was m truth their great 
merit in the eyes of the poet. 
The chariot - race, the athletic 
contests, seen in the midst of 
a gay ciowd, then the choi-al 
dance and song in honour of 
tlic MCtoiy. and the carouse, 




Fio 93 — Com of 
tyrene, fifth cenluiy 
(obiersc). lloati of 
Zens Ammon [legend : 
KTl’A], 

in the ball perhaps of some 
noble Acginctan burgher, these 
were “the delightful things in 
Hellas” which to Pindar were 
the breath of life. He was 
leligious to the heait's core ; 
and all these things were in- 
vested with the atmospheie of 
religion. But allowing for tliis, 
we fee! that he takes the games 
too seriously, and that when 
Aeschylus was wresUing with 
the deep problems of life and 
death, the day was past for 
regarding an Olympian victory' as the grandest thing in the world. 
Wc must not be beguiled by PindaPs majestic ait into ascribing to 
the tyrants any high moial purpose. It was enough that they 


Fig. 92. — Charioteer, dedicated at 
Dclpln by Polyznlus. 
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should aspire to an Olympian crown, and incur the necessary' out- 
lay, <ami seik immortality from the poet’s craft; the poet could 
hardh da’^e to demand a higher purpose. 

Fa'r ,1-. the outside of a Syracusan state might seem to a favoured 
\isitnr rvho was entertained in the tyrant's palace, underneath there 
was no kick of oppression and suspicion. The system of spies which 
Hieron organised to watch the lives of private citizens, tells its own 
t.ile. tine of his most despotic acts was his dealing with the city of 
t .it.ino He deported all the inhabitants to Leontini, peopled the 
pl.ice w ith new citizens, and gave it the name of Aetna. His motive 
was partly \anity, partly selfish prudence. He aspired to be remem- 
bered .ind worshipped as the founder of a city ; and he also intended 
Aetna to be a stronghold of refuge to himself or his dynasty, m 
ca'ie a day of jeopardy should come. His son Deinomcncs was 
installed as “ King of z\etna.” But the Dorian city of Aetna, so 
cruelK founded, though it was celebrated in lofty phrases by Pindar 
and had the still higher honour of supplying the motive of a play of 
Aeschylus, had but a short duration ; it was soon to become Catanc 
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again. 

z\t Aengns, the mild rule of Thcron seems to have secured the 
lotc .and trust of his fellow.citizcns ; but at Himcra he showed what 
a tyrant might do, by slaughtering without any mercy those who !>ed 
showed their discontent at the rule of his son. Neither the Syra* 
cus.in nor the Acragantinc dynasty endured long. After Thcron s 
death, Thrasydaeus misruled zXemgas, as he had already misruled 
Himcra. But for some unknown reason he had the folly to go to 
war with Hieron, who discomfited him in a hard-fought battle. This 
defeat led to his fall. Himcra became independent, and Aerngas 
adopted a free constitution. The deliverance of Syracuse came 
about five years later. When Hieron died, his brother Thrasyhuhis 
took the reins of government, and, being' a lc‘-s able and dexterous 
ruler Ih.an flicron, he soon cxciteil a revolution by his excCTitlons and 
coariscalions. The citizens rose in a mass, and obtaining help fro”” 
other .Sicilian cities besieged the tyrant and his mercenaries in Syra- 
cus". He w.as ultimately forced to .surrender and retired into private 
life ill a foreign kind. Thus the tyranny at Syracuse came to au 
end. and the feast of EUtstJ erin was founded to preserve the mcinot}' 
of the dawn of frci dom. 


The rule of She drsjmls seems to liaxe v.ijied out the old fe'wi 
tv.sS.if, lietween the nnWet .and the cninmons, Jim r, new strife aro-c 
iasitr.d- The old tlt:zrn-N r.obtes and sommons alii.-e, riistni'ted tlie 
new r-'ti7Cr.>-, whom Ohm h.ad gathered tr.grlhcr from ail ijOMrtcf^- 
A rixi! war broke out ; for sonic sitne. ih<- n[,J citi.-ens were excluded 

from lioth tor Isksno and .Achradina ; but in die end .all the str.injiets 
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were driven out, and the democracy of Syracuse was securely estab- 
lished. One good thing the tyrants had done. They had obliterated 
the class distinctions which had existed before them ; and thus the 
cities could now start afresh on the basis of political equality for all. 

The next half-century was a period of weal and prosperity for the 
republics of Sicily, especially for the greatest among them, Syracuse 
and Acragas, and for Selinus, freed from the Phoenician yoke. At 
Acragas the fiee people carried to completion the works which 
their beneficent tyrant had begun. The stately row of temples 
along the southern wall belongs to this period. “ It was a grand 
conception to line the southern wall, the wall most open to the 
attacks of mortal enemies, with this wondetful scries of holy places 
of the divine protectors of the city. It was a conception due, we 
may believe, in the first instance, to Theron, but which the demo- 
cracy fully entered into and carried out.”^ But her sacred buildings 
brought less glory to Acragas than the name of the most illustiioiis 
of her sons. The poet and philosopher Empedocles was reared in Jlm- 
what ho describes as the “great torvn above the yellow river of/r*c/«. 
Acragas.” He was not only a profound philosopher, an inspired 
poet, a skilful physician, but he had lent his hand to the reform of 
the constitution of his city. Unhappily his personality is lost in the 
dense covert of legends which quickly grew up around him. The 
true Empedocles who, banished from his home, died quietly in the 
Peloponnesus, becomes the scer and magician who hurled himself 
into the bowl of Aetna that he might become a god. A god indeed 
he proclaims himself to be, going about from city to city, crowned 
with Delphic wreatlis, and worshipped by men and women. 

For a time indeed the Siccliots were threatened with a remark- DuceHus 
able danger, the revival of the native power of the .Sicels. This 
revival was entirely due to the genius of one man, and the danger 
disappeared on his death. Ducctius organised a federation of the ^ 

Sicel towns, and aspired to bring the Greek cities under Sicel rule. His cities ; 
Ho displayed his talent in the foundation of new cities, which survived (■) 
the failure of his schemes. His first settlement was on the hill-top 
of Menaenum, overlooking the sacred lake and temple of the Palici. 'palica, 
As his power and ambitions grew, he descended from the hill and { 3 ) HaU 
founded Palica close to the national sanctuary, to be the political 
capital of the nation. He captured Aetna, gained a victory' over 
the Acragantines and Syracusans, but was subsequently defeated by His 
Syracuse, and on this defeat his followers deserted liim, and (he failure, 
fabric winch ho had reared collapsed. He boldly took refuge “*5° "-c- 
himself at the altar in the Syracusan market-place ; his case was 
debated in the Assembly ; and by an act of clemency, which we 

’ Freeman. 
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might hardly expect, he was spared and sent to Corinth. Five 
years later we find him again in Sicily, engaged in the congenial 
work of founding a third city, Kale Aktc or Fairshorc, on the 
northern coast, with the approbation of Syracuse. It is uncertain 
whether he dreamed of repeating his attempt at a national rerival or 
had become convinced that the fortune of the Siccl lay in Helleni- 
zation. His foundations were more abiding than those of Ilieron ; one 
of them, Mineo, survives to-day. The career of Ducctius exhibited 
the decision of destiny that the Greek was to predominate in the 
island of the Sicels. 

Sect. 12. Religious Movements in the Sixth Centukv 

In the latter part of the sixth century, the expansion of the 
Persian power had suspended a stone of Tantalus over Hellas, and 
it seemed likely that Greek civilisation might be submerged in an 
oriental monarchy. We have seen how Greek generals, Greek 
spearmen, and Greek seamen averted this calamity. We have now to 
see how another danger was averted, a danger which, though it is 
not like the Persian invasion written large on the face of histor>y 
fhtcalened Greece with a no less terrible disaster. This danger lay 
in the dissemination of a new religion, which, if it had gained the 
upper hand, as at one time it seemed likely to do, would have pressed 
with as dead and stifling a weight upon Greece as any oriental 
superstition. Spiritually the Greeks might have been annexed to 
the peoples of the orient. 

The age of Solon witnessed not only a social and political move- Beginning 
ment among the masses in various parts of Greece, but also an intel- a/rational 
lectual and spiritual stirring. There was an intellectual dissatisfac- 
tion with the theogony of Hesiod as an explanation of the origin of 
the world ; and the natural philosophy of Thales and his successors 
came into being in Ionia. But there was also a moral dissatisfaction 
with the tales of religious mythology, as they were handed clown by 
the epic bards ; and this feeling took the form of interpreting and 
modifying them, so as to make them conform to ethical ideals. 

The poet Stesichorus was a pioneer in this direction, and it was he 
who first imported into the legend of the house of Atreus — the 
murder of Agamemnon by his wife, and the murder of Clytaemnestra 
by her son — the terrible moral significance which Aeschylus and the 
Attic tragedians afterwards made so familiar. Further than this, 
men began to feel a craving for an existence’after death, and intense Religious- 
curiosity about the world of shades, and a desire for pensonal contact movement. 
with the supernatural. Both the scientific and the religious move- 
ments have the same object — to solve the mystery 01 existence ; bat 
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the religious craving demanded a short road and immediate satis- 
faction. The craving led to the propagation of a new religion, which 
began to spread about the middle of the sixth century. We know 
not where it originally took shape, but Attica became its most active 
centre, and it was propagated to western Hellas beyond the sea. 
Based partly on the wild Thracian worship of Dionysus, this religion 
was called Orphic from Orpheus, poet and priest, who was supposed 
to hav e been born in Thrace and founded the bacchic rites ; and it 
exercised a deep influence over not only the people at large, but even 
the thinkers of Greece. The Orphic teachers elaborated a theology 
of their own ; a speci.il doctrine of the future world ; peculiar rites and 
peculiar rules of conduct. But they took up into their system, so 
far as possible, the old popular beliefs. The Orphic religion might 
almost be described as based on three institutions ; the worship of 
Dionysus, the mysteries connected with the gods of the underworld, 
and the itinerant prophets ; but Dionysus, the underworld, and the 
art of the seer and purifier, all acquired new significance in the light 
of the Orphic theologj'. 

It was perhaps as early as the eighth century that the worship 
of Dionysus was introduced into northern Greece, and various legends 
record the opposition which was at first offered to the reception of 
the stranger. His orgies spread, especially in Bocotia and Attica. 
The worshippers gathered at night on the mountains, by torchlight, 
with deer-skins on their shoulders and long ivy-wreathed wands in 
their hands, and danced wildly to the noise of cymbals and flutes. 
Men and women tore and devoured the limbs of the sacred victims. 
They desired to fall, and they often fell, especially the women, into a 
sort of frenzied ecstasy, in which their souls were thought to be m 
mystic communion with' Dionysus. It was probably the influence of 
the Dionv'siac worship that induced the Delphic god^ to give his 
oracles through the mouth of a woman cast into a state of divine 
frenzy. 

Men could also de.al with the supernatural world through the 
mediation of seers. Wise men and women, called bakids and sibyls, 
.atlaclied to no temple or sanctuary, travelled about and made their 
livelihood by prophesying, purifying, and healing. They practised 
these three arts through their intimacy with the invisible world of 
spirits ; to which the causes of disease and uncleanness were ascribed. 
Epimenidcs was one of the most famous and powerful of these wizards ; 
we saw how he was called upon to purify .lythens. 

Mysteries, connected with the cult of the deities of the under- 


' D’.onvsusvv ns worshipped from of old at Delphi, nnd was identified with 
Apollo. This identity comes out strikingly in the hvmn to Dionvsus P.renn by a 
'Wri.m poet I338 ii.c.), recently discoscred at Delphi. 
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woild, supplied another means of approaching the supernatural. Tlie 
Homeric bards of Ionia may have lived in a society where life yielded 
so many pleasures that men could look forward with equanimity and 
resignation to that colourless existence in the grey kingdom of 
Persephone, which is described in the epics. But the conditions 
of life were very different in the mother -counti^ in the seventh 
century. The strife for e.xistcnce was hard, and the Boeotian poet 
must have echoed the groans of many .a wretched wight when he 
cried 

The earth is full of ills, of ills the sea. 

It was a time when men were ready to entertain new views of a 
future world, suggesting hopes that a tolerable existence, unattainable 
here, might await them there. These new hopes which begin to take 
shape in the course of the seventh century were naturally connected 
with the religion of the deities of the underworld. In Homer we 
find Persephone as queen in the realm of the ghosts, but we meet 
there no hint of a connexion between her worship and that of 
Dcmeter, the goddess of the fruits of the earth. But as the earth 
which yields the sustenance of men’s life also receives men into her 
bosom when they die, Denieter and Persephone came to be asso- 
ciated in many local cults throughout Greece, and there grew up 
the legend of the rape of Persephone, which was specially developed 
at Eleusis and was the subject of the Eleusinian Hymn to Dcmeter, 
composed in the seventh century. At Eleusis this chthonkm cult 
acquired .a peculiar character by the introduction of a new doctrine 
touching the state of souls in the life beyond the grave. 

In the days of Eleusinian independence, the kings themselves The 
were the priests of the two' goddesses. When Eleusis became part Hlensinim 
of the Athenian state, the Eleusinian worship was made part of the ’’k’gio'c 
Athenian state-ieligion ; a temple of the two goddesses was built under 
the Aciopolis and called the Elcusinion ; and the Eleusinian Mysteries 
became one of the chief festivals of the Attic year, conducted by the 
king. The Mysteries, which were probably of a very simple nature 
in tlie seventh century, were subsequently transformed under Athenian 
influence. Two points in this transformation are especially to be 
noted. The old Eleusinian king Triptolemus is made more pro- (i) THjito- 
minent, and is revered as the founder of agriculture, sent abroad by 
Dcmeter herself, to sow seed and instruct folk in the art. But far 
more important is the association of the cult of lacchus with the (a) lacchus. 
Eleusinian worship. lacchus was a god of the underworld, who had 
a shrine in Athens. In the Mysteries he was home to Eleusis and 
solemnly received there every year. He was originally distinct from 
the mystic Dionysus, with whom he was afterwards identified. 
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The Mysteries seem to have consisted of a representation in The riles 
• dumb show of the story of Persephone and Demetcr. Mystic spells 
were uttered at certain moments in tlie spectticle, and certain sacred 
gear was exhibited. There was no explanation of any system of 
doctrine ; the initiated were seers not hearers. When the scheme 
of the Mysteries was fully developed the order of the festival, which 
took place in .September, w.as on this wise.' On the fust day, the 
cry was heard in the streets of Athens — 

Se.iw.arit, O iiiystac, mysl.ae, to the se.i i 

And the initiated went down to the shore and cleansed themselves 
in the sea wtitcr. Hence the day was called tIXaSe ji.v(Trai. The 
next two days were occupied with offerings and ceremonies at Athens, 
and on the fourth, the image of lacchus was taken forth from his 
shrine and carried in solemn procession along the .Sacicd Way, over (Pyihefas'i 
Mount Aegalcos to Eleusis. The Mystae, as they went, sang the of Daphne.] 
song of lacchus, and reached the temple of the goddesses, under the 
Eleusinian acropolis, late at night, by the light of torches. The 
great day was when they assembled in the Hall of Initiation, and (TiVc- 
sat around on the tiers of stone-seats. The Hierophant, who always sierhn.) 
belonged to the Eleusinian royal family of the Eumolpids, displ.ayed 
the secret things of the worship. Beside him the Torch-holder, the 
Herald, and the Priest of the Altar, conducted the mystic ceremonies. 

'Ihe Mysteries aic mysterious still, so far as most of the details arc 
concerned. Yet we may perhaps say that no definite dogma was 
taught, no systematic interpretation was Laid on the legends ; but the 
“ acts ” were calculated to arouse men’s hopes, mystei ious enough to (ra 
impress their imaginations, and vague enough to suggest to different ) 

minds different significances. The rites gave to many an assurance of 
future weal and even to harder reasoners a certain sense of possibilities 
in the unknown. And it was believed th.at the Mystae had an 
advantage over the uninitiated not only here but hereafter, — an 
interest as it were with the powers of the other world. So it is said 
in the old Eleusinian Hymn; 

Bliss hath he won whoso these things hath seen, 

Among all men upon the earth that go ; 

But they to whom those sights have never been 
Unveiled have other dole of weal and woe, 

Even dead, shut fast within the mouldy gloom below. 

The Eleusinian Mysteries became Panliellcnic. All Greeks, not 
impure through any pollution, were welcome to the rites of initiation, 

* The feast of the gre.ater htyslerics is referred to. The lesser Mysteries were 
celebrated early in the year at Agrac, a suburb of Athens, 
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women were not e\rhide(l by their se\, nor slaves by their condition. 
It is prob,il)li' tli.u the dewlopmeut of the Mysteries owed a good deal 
to the Pisistratids , .ind the ground plan of the llnll of Ceremonies, 
which was elected in their time, can be traced at Elcusis. 

SECT. 13. Spread of the Orphic Rf.etgion 

The Orpine teachers promulgated a new theory of the creation of 
the world —a theory which may have derived some suggestions from 
li.ibylonia. They taught that Time was the original principle ; that 
then Ether and Chaos came into being ; that out of these two 
elements Time formed a silver egg, from which sprang the first-born 
of the gods, Phanes god of light ; the development of the world is 
the self-revelation of Phanes. It was necessary to biing this cos- 
mogony into connexion with Greek theology. Accordingly, Zeus 
swallows I’hanes and thereby becomes the original force from which 
the world has to be developed anew. The Thiacian god, Dionysus 
Zagreus, is the son of Zeus and Persephone — and thus closely con- 
nected with the underworld. Zeus gives him the kingdom of the 
universe, while he is still a boy; but he is put sued by the Titans, 
and when, after many escapes, he takes the shape of a bull, he is 
rent in pieces by them, but Athena saves his heart. Zeus swallows 
it, and afterwards brings forth the new Dionysus. The Titans, still 
wet with the blood of their victim, he strikes with lightning, and the 
race of men springs from their ashes. So that the nature of men is 
compact of Titanic and Dionysiac elements, good and bad. The 
motive of the myth was to awaken in the human soul a consciousness 
of its divine origin, and help it on its way back to the divine state. 
To escape from the prison or tomb of the body, to become free from 
the Titanic elements, penalties and purifications are necessary, and 
the soul has to pass through a cycle of incarnations. In the intervals 
between these incarnations which recur at fixed times the soul exists 
in the kingdom of Hades. To attain a final deliverance, a man must 
live ascelically according to rules which the Orphics prescribed, and be 
initiated in the orgies of Dionysus. Thus they prescribed abstinence 
from animal food, and imposed necessary ceremonies of purification. 
They taught the doctrine of judgment after death, and rewards and 
punishments in Hades, according to men’s deeds in the body. 

Thus the Orphics reintroduced, as it were, into Greece the Thracian 
Dionysus, who seemed almost another god when brought face to face 
xvith the Dionysus who had been hellenized and sobered since bis 
admission into the society of the Greek gods of Dlj-mpus. They 
adopted and developed the ideas of the Eleusinian Mysteries ; and in 
a poem on the Descent of Orpheus into Hades they described the 
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geography of the undenvorld. They also aspired to take the place 
of tlic old prophets and purifiers ; and they sought out and collected 
the oracles which those prophets had disseminated. Their doctrines 
^yc^c published in poems which were intended to supersede tlic Thco- 
gony of Hesiod ; and the surviving fragments of these works show 
more poetical power than the compositions of the later successors of 
Homer. 

The Orphic religion found a welcome at Athens, and was en- y’At- 
couraged by Pisistratus and his sons. Onomacritus, one of the most Orfhks in 
eminent Orphic teachers, reputed the author of a poem on the 
“ Rites of Initiation,” won great credit and influence at the court of crUus 
the tyrants. We saw how he was supposed to have taken part in 
preparing an edition of Homer, in which it was suspected that he 
and his collaborators made interpolations ; and how another inter- 
polation led to his banishment, when he was detected in making an 
addition of his own to a collection of ancient oracles, which were 
ascribed to the myfliicai poet Musacus. 

The Orphic doctrines were taken up by a man of genius, Pytba- Pyiita- • 
goras of Samos, who went to Italy and settled at Croton, where he.?’”'''^- 
was well received. His philosophy had two sides, the philosophic 
and the religious. He made important discoveries in mathematics . 

and the theory of music ; he recognised the spherical form of the his 
earth, and his astronomical researches led to a considerable step, scientific 
taken by his followers, in the direction of the Copcrnican system — 
the distinction of real and apparent motions. The I’ythagoreans 
know that the motion of the sun round the earth was onlyapparent, but 
they did not discover the revolution of the earth on its a^tis. They 
conceived a fire in the centre of the universe, round which the earth 
turns in twenty-four hours ; the five known planets also revolving 
round it ; and the moon and the sun, in a month and a year respec- 
tively. We never see the fire, because we live on the side of the 
earth which is always turned away from it. The whole world is 
warmed and lit ftom that fire — the “hearth of the universe.” Pytha- 
goras sought to explain the world, spiritual and materi.al, by numbers ; 
and, though he could plausibly defend the idea in general, its absurdity 
was evident when carried out in detail. His great achievement was 
the creation of mathematical science. 

At Croton he founded a religious sect or brotherhood, organised he founds a 
according to strict rules. The most important doctrine was the i’S’cihcr- 
transmigration of souls, and the ascetic mode of life corresponded to 
that of the Orphic sects. In fact, the Pythagoreans were practically character: 
an Orphic community. Their brotherhood, whicli did not exclude 
women, obtained adherents not only in Croton but in the neighbour- 
ing cities, and won a decisive political influence in Italiot Greece. 
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id faHiical Bat this influence was e\.crtcd solely in the interests of oligarchy; 


infuencc. would seem indeed that the nobles became members of the religious 

© organisation, in order to use it as an instru- 
ment of political power. It was during the 
ascendency of the Pythagoreans that a war 
broke out between Croton and its neighbour 
Svbaris, which iras then subject to a 
tyranny. The men of Croton harboured 
tile e\iles whom Telys, the despot of 
Sybaris, drove out, and refused his demand 
for their surrender. Telys led forth a 
^ , ,, , „ , large host ; a battle was fought : and the 

D^slrm- ^ ^ fobverse). Sybarites were routed. Then the victors 

tton cf gyjj [legend : liT] captured Sybaris and utterly blotted it out 

New cities were to arise near the place ; 
one was for a few months to resume its name ; but the old Sybans, 
which had become proverbial throughout Greece for its wealth and 
luxury, disappeared So completely that its e.\act site is unknoivn. 
The destruction of the rival city nas the' chief exploit of the 
Pythagorean oligarchy of Croton ; but a strong opposition arose 
in Croton against the government and against the Pythagorean 
Pythagoras order. Pythagoras himself found it prudent to escape from the 
Uaves struggle by leaving Croton, and he ended his life at Metapontion. 

Croton, -pjjg democratic party was led by Cylon, but the Cylonians did not 

c. 510 9 l-J- upper hand till more than half a centurj' had passed ; and the 

Pythagorean order flourished in Croton and the neighbouring cities. 
Snffression ht length a sudden blow dissolved their power. One day forty 
of the brethren were assembled at Croton in the house of Milon. JTheir 

Pytha- opponents set the building on fire, and only two escap'ed. It was a 

0^45^’ signal for a general persecution throughout Italy ; everywhere the 

members of the society xvcrc put to death or banished. 


War of 
Sydans 
and 
Croioyi 




Desirnc- 
tlon cf 
Sybaris, 
$ 11 - 10 . 


Fig, 96 — Com of S3'bans, 
bpfore 510 B c, fobversc). 
RuU [legend : ISIT] 


gareans, 
c. 450. 


At the time of the fail of the Pythagoreans, the Orphic religion 
was no longer a danger to Greece. It was otherwise in the lifetime 
of Pythagoras himself. Tlien it seemed as if the Orphic doctrines 
had been revealed as the salvation which men’s minds craved ; and, 
if those doctrines bad taken firm hold of Greece, all tlie priesthoods 
of the national temples would have admitted the neiv religion, become 
its ministers, and thereby exercised an enormous sacerdotal power. 
Nor would the Orphic teachers have failed, if there had not been a 
powerful antidote to counteract their mysticism. Even as it was, 
they e.vercised a permanent influence, stimulating the imaginations of 
poets, like Aeschylus and Pindar, and diffusing a vivid picture of the 
norid of Hades, which has affected all subsequent literature. 
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Sect. 14. Ionian Reason 


The antidote to the Orphic religion was the philosophy of Ionia. 
In Asiatic Greece, that religion never took root ; and most fortunately 
the philosophical movement — the separation of science from theology, 
of “cosmogony” from “theogony” — had begun before the Orphic 
movement was disseminated. Europe is deeply indebted to Ionia for 
having founded philosophy ; but that debt is enhanced by the fact that 
she thereby rescued Greece from the tyranny of a religion interpreted 
by priests. We have met Thales and Anaximander already. Pytha- 


goras, although he and his followers made important advances in 
science, threw his weight into the scale of mysticism ; affected by 
both the religious and the philosophical movements, he sought to 
combine them ; and in such unions the mystic element always wins 
the preponderance. But there were others who pursued, undistracted, 
the paths of reason, and among these the most eminent and influ- 
ential were Xenophanes and Heraclitus. 

No man was more active in the cause of reason than Xenophanes Xeno. 


of Colophon, who, after the Persian subjugation of Ionia, migrated to 
Elea, where he died in extreme old age. But he spent his long life ^ \ 
in wandering about the world, and none saw and heard more of * 


many lands and many men than he. The feeble, resistance of Ionia 


to the invader had disgusted him with the Greeks, and produced a 
reaction in his mind against their religion and their ideals. His 


e.xpenencc of many lands helped him to cast away national prejudices, 
and he spent his strength in warring against received opinions. In 
the first place he attacked the orthodox religdon and showed up the 
irrational side of gods made in the image of men. If oxen or 
horses or lions, he said, had hands to make images of their gods. 


they would fashion them in the shape of oxen, horses, and lions. In 
the next place, he protested against the accepted teachers of the 
Greeks, the poets Homer and Hesiod, whom Greece regarded as 
inspired. All they have taught men, he said, is theft, adultery, and 


mutual deceit. Again, he ridiculed the conventional ideals of Greek 


life, the ideal, for instance, of the athlete. He deprecated the folly 
which showed great honours to a victor in .1 race or a contest. 


“Our wisdom is belter than the strength of human animals and 
horses.” He carried about, and sprc.ad bis revolutionary ideas from 
city to city in the guise of a musician, attended by a slave with a 
cithern. But ho was not merely destructive ; he had something to 
put in the place of the beliefs which he overthrew.' He constructed 
a jihilosojiliy of which the first principle was god — not like mortals 
in cither form or mind — which lie identified with tlie whole cosmos, 
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nnil which WAS liiuss material, exibting in space, and not excluding 
the CMslcnce of particular subordinate gods animating nature. He 
was al'O distinguished .as a geologist ; he drew conclusions from 
fossils IS to the p.ast history of the earth. As a fearless thinker, 
seeking to bre.ik through national prejudices, he is one of the most 
attnicme of the pioneers of Greek thought 

Hut uh.it especially concerns us here is that Xenophanes rejected 
Orpheus as utterly as he rejected Hesiod. He would have nothing 
to do until mysticism and divine revelation ; he regarded the Orphic 
priests as impostors, and be inveighed strongly against Pythagoras. 
We can hardly over-value his services in thus actively fighting the 
battle of re.ason, and diffusing ideas which counteracted not only the 
comparatively harmless superstitions of the vulgar but also the more 
serious and subtle danger of the Orphic religion. Long before he 
died, Greek philosophy had become a living power which no religion 
would stifle, a waxing force which would liindcr sacerdotalism from 
ever fuming back the stream of progress. 

Ifcraciitus. The rationalism of Xenophanes nfTcctcd Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
a man of very’ dlficrcnt temper. Heraclitus heartily despised the 
vulgar — he was an aristocrat in politics — and he wrote in .a hard 
stylo, for the few. In old age he retreated to the woods to end lus 
life, having deposited the hook of his philosophy in the temple oi 
Artemis. A man of greater genius than any of the Ionian philoso- 
phers who precciled him, he thought out the “ doctrine of the flux, 
which exercised an immense influence on his successors. Ihis 
princijile was the constant change in all things ; existence is change ; 
“we are and we arc not.” Hut the process of change observes 
a certain law ; nature has her measures ; and thus, white he har! 
developed (he doctrine of rclaiivity — “good and b.ad,” he said, “are 
the s.amc” — he had a basis for ethics. His influence was both 
subversive and conservative, according as one took hold of the 
doctrine of the flux or the fixed law of the world. 
rvr. The pantheistic principle of Xenophanes was taken up at Elea by 

F-niijrT. Pannenidfs, who g.avc it a new met.aphysical meaning. He assumed 

an eternal unchanging tSeing, and treated it with the scientific mctlicKl 
which he le.arncd from the Pyth.agorc.'iii5. One of the most important 
services of I’.anncnifica and his follow ers was their argument that sense 
is deceptive and leads us into tclf-rontradiction. Here, they said, was 
the c.ipit.i! ci.mr of Her;tditiis, who foundc'd his .system on the senses. 
Tit With Ikann-nidcs .and Herarlitu-., philosophy in the strict sen«e, 

met.iphyici .as we c.a'd it. w.av fully foimdtd. We li.ave not 
woTfrr, pir.ue tb<- vlevelop-Tifu* litre; but we have to re.atise that th” 
ei’.xblrhmtnt of the stit-ly of pliilo'-iphy w.av one of the 
. moaHiit.wrv f.irts in the history' of the "Greeks. it mc.tnt the 
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triumpli of reason over mystery ; it led to the discrediting of the 
Orphic movement ; it ensured the free political and social progress of 
Hellas. A danger averted without noise or bloodshed, not at a 
single crisis but in the course of many years, is a danger which soon 
ceases to be realised ; and it is perhaps hard to imagine that in the 
days of Pisistratus the religion which was then moving Greece, and 
especially Attica, bid fair to gain a dominant influence and secure a 
fatal power for the priests. The Delphic priesthood had, doubtless, an 
instinct that the propagation of the Orphic doctrines might ultimately 
redound to its own advantage. Although the new religion had 
arisen when the aristocracies were passing away and had addressed 
itself to the masses, it is certain that, if it had gained the upper hand, 
it would have lent itself to the support of aiistocracy and tyranny. 

The tyrants of Athens might have made an Oiphic priesthood an 
useful instrument of terror; and the brotherhood of Pythagoras nas 
an unmistakable lesson to Greece what the predominance of a 
religious order was likely to mean. 

We may say, with propriety, that a great peril was averted from 
Greece by the healthful influence of the immortal thinkers of Ionia. 

But this, after all, is only a superficial way of putting the fact. If we 
look deeper, we see that the victory of philosophy over the doctrines 
of priests was simply the e.xpression of the Greek spirit, which inevit- 
ably sought its highest satisfaction in the full expansion of its own 
powers in the free light of reason. 

The sixth century, the most critical period in the mental develop- Legatd oj 
ment of the Greeks, came to be known afterwards as the age of the Stven 
Seven Sages.' The national instinct for shaping legends chose out a 
number of men who had made some impression by their justice and 
prudence, and, regardless of dates, invented an ideal community 
among them, as if they had formed a sort of college ; and brought 
them into connexion with great people, like Lydian kings. Periander, 
the tyrant of Corinth, was curiously added to the list, which included 
Solon and Thales. To them were attributed wise maxims like “ Know 
thyself,” “ Avoid excess," “ It is hard to be virtuous." The spirit, 
which the legend ascribes to these sages and which the lives of Solon 
and Pittacus displayed, reflects the wisdom, which sought to solve, or 
rather to evade, the everlasting problem of the discrepancy between 
man’s ideal of justice and the actual ordering of the world, by enjoining 
a life of moderation. But it is not without significance that, when the 
Orphic agitation had abated, Greece should have enshrined the worldly 
wisdom of men who stood wholly aloof from mystic e.xcitements and 
sought for no revelation, in the fiction of the Seven Sages. 

' Solon, Peri.nnder, Chilon of Sparta, Pittacus, Bias, Thales, Cleobulus of 
Lindus. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THn FOUNDATION OF THK ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

Sect. j. The Position of Sparta and Career of Pausanias 

The Persian ivnr, in its effects on Greece, illustrates the operation 
of a general law which governs human societies. Pressure from 
niihout, whether on a nation or a race, tends to promote unites' ao' 
cohesion within. In the case of a nation the danger of foreign 
attack increases the sense of unity among individual citizens an 
strengthens the central power. In the case of a race, it tends 
weld the individual communities into a nation or a federation, in 
the latter case, the chance of realising a complete or permanent unity 
depends partly on the strength and the duration of the externa 
pressure, partly upon the degree of strength in the instinct for inde- 
pendence which has hitherto hindered the political atoms from 
cohesion. The Persian danger produced a marked tcndenc) 
towards unity, but the pressure was acute only for a few years, anc 
lasted in any form only for a few decades ; and therefore that 
tendency was arrested, and the instinct for independence resumed it= 
uncontested sway, before any scheme of Panhellenic federal govern- 
ment had become necessarje On the coast of Asia, where the danger 
was permanent, an union came into existence. 

Now on these principles a philosopher might have predicted tlia 
an Hellenic union, whether whole or partial, whether of short or o 
long duration, would follow the repulse of the Persians ; he migm 
have predicted that such a great joint effort would react upon the 
domestic development of the victorious peoples. But no one cou 
have foreseen what shape the union would take or how the reaction 
would be directed. The course of Grecian affairs entered upon a 
new- and unexpected way. For the last forty years, Sparta had been 
the predominant power in continental Greece. She had become the 
“f head of a Peloponnesian League, and had intervened with effect m 
Greek affairs beyond the limits of the Peloponnesus. Her headship 
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in the common resistance to Persia was recognised without murmur 
or dispute by the allies of northern Greece ; in fact, her peninsular 
league may be said to have widened into the Panhellenic confederacy 
of the Isthmus. Her admirals had been commanders -in -chief at 
Salamis and at Mycale ; and, if it were said that those naval victories 
could not be ascribed to Lacedaemonian skill or enterprise, Sparta 
could point to Thermopylae where her king had been gloriously 
defeated, to Cithaeron where her general and her spearsmen had 
won w'hat was after all the decisive contest of the war. A political 
prophet would therefore have been tempted to predict that Sparta, 
universally acknowledged before the war to be the leading state of 
Greece, would after the war be able to convert leadership into 
dominion. A great national enterprise, conducted under her auspices 
to a splendid conclusion, must immensely increase the moral strength 
of her position, and might justly stimulate her ambition ; .moral 
power, by dexterous management, can soon be converted into 
material strength ; in short, after the battle of Plataea, the Greek 
world seemed to lie at Sparta’s feet. If such calculations were made, 
they were doomed to disappointment. Lacedaemon had not the 
means, and the Lacedaemonian government had not the brains or the 
spirit to create the means, of carrying out an effective imperial policy. 

For a state which aspired to a truly imperial position in Greece not a sea- 
must inevitably be a sea-power. This was determined by the/ca/er,- 
geographical and commercial conditions of the Greek world. So long 
as the Asiatic Greeks belonged to the Persian dominion, so long as the 
eastern waters of the Aegean were regarded as a Persian sea, Sparta 
might indeed hold a dominant position in a Hellas thus restricted. 

But when the world of free Hellenic states once more extended over 
the Aegean to the skirts of Asia and to Thrace, Sparta unless she 
became a sea-power could not extend her influence over this larger 
sea-bound Greece. She might retain her continental position, but 
her prestige must ultimately be eclipsed and her power menaced by 
any city which won imperial authority over the islands and coasts of 
the Aegean. This was what happened. 

The Spartans were a people unable to adapt themselves to new ltcrlimUa~ 
conditions. Their city, their constitution, their spirit were survivals t‘ons. 
from mediaeval Greece. The government was consen-ative by 
tradition ; reforms were unwelcome ; a man of exceptional ability was 
regarded with suspicion. They continued to drill their hoplites in 
the fifth century' as they had done in the sixth ; the formation of 
a navy would have seemed to them as unpractical an idea as an 
expedition against the capital of Persia. And if we follow their 
conduct of the recent war, we see that their policy was petty and 
provincial. They had generally acted at the last moment ; they had 
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never shown the power of initiation ; their icnew was so limited by the 
smaller interests of the Peloponnesus that again and again they 
almost betrayed the national cause. Failing to share in the progress 
of (jrcece, utterly wanting in the imperial instinct and the quality of 
imagination which accompanies it, the city of Lacedaemon was not 
marked out to achieie a political union of the Hellenic states. She 
was, howeier, able to prevent a rival from achieving it; but not 
before that rival had completely thrown her into the shade. 

Htsioiy <f Unfortunately the events of the years succeeding the battle of 
Ikae Pialaea are but very slightly known. Herodotus, who, about half a 
century later, completed the story, compact of fiction and history, of 
ill-knautn. the Persian war, ends his work at the capture of Sestos. In the 
meantime the events of that full and momentous half-century had 
not been recorded, e.\cept by bits and scraps ; the dates became 
confused, the details were forgotten ; and, when Thucydides, some 
years after Herodotus, came to investigate the history of this period, 
the result of his research was a meagre narrative, in a very uncertain 
chronological setting. The growth of the Athenian empire is the 
central fact of the period ; but before tracing it, we must pause — it 
will not be for long — over the misfortunes of Sparta. 


Career of Pausanias, the son of Cleombrotus, had shown, it must be allowed, 

Pausanias. remarkable military ability in conducting the campaign of Plataca. 

But his talents as a politician were not equal to his talents as a 
general. Leaping into fame by his victory, be was led into attempting 
to play a part for which he was too slight a man. Sparta sent him 
out, in command of a squadron of ships supplied by her allies, to 
478i?.c.(f). continue the work of emancipating the eastern Greeks. He sailed 
first to Cyprus and was successful in delivering the greater part of 
477S.c.(?). the island from Persian rule. He then proceeded to Byrantium and 
expelled the Persian garrison. But here his conduct became am- 
biguous ; he began to play a game of his own. He connived at the 
escape of some kinsmen of Xerxes who were in the city ; and he 
committed various acts of insolence and oppression to the Greeks. 
He behaved more as a tyrant than as a general ; and he completely 
ruined all chances that his country had of remaining at the head of 
the confederacy which the Persian invasion had called into being. 
The eastern Greeks placed themselves under the protection and head- 
ship of Athens. This step was inevitable ; the maritime power of 
Athens m.irkcd her out to be leader in the prosecution of the war 
beyond the sea. But the conduct of Pausanias at Byzantium may 
well have been the occasion of the formal transference of the le.ider-. 
ship of the confederacy from Sparta to Athens. ,\t Sparta itself the 
,, reports of the doings of the general aroused alarm and anxiety. He 
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was recalled to answer the charges, ll was said that lie wore Persian 
dress, and was attended by an Asiatic bodyguard in his journey 
through Thrace. For he had indeed been intriguing with the Persian 
court. The victor of Plataca offered to enslave his own city and the 
rest of Hellas to Xerxes, and to seal the compact by marrying his 
daughter. His overtures were welcomed by the Gicat King; and 
Pausanias, being a small man and elated by vanity, was unable to 
refrain from betraying, in little things, his treacherous designs. The 
Persian intrigue, however, could not at this time be proved against 
him ; he was punished only for some acts of injury which he had 
done to particular persons. He was not sent out again ; but he sub- 
sequently hired a trireme for himself and returned to the scene of his 
fonner intrigues. He resumed possession of Byzantium and thus 
controlled the inner gate of the Euxine ; and he succeeded almost 
immediately in capturing Scstos, which gave him control of the outer 
gate also. This was too much for the Athenians who were extending 
their political and commercial interests in those regions, and they 
sent out a squadron under Cimon, the son of Miltiades, who 
recovered Scstos and drove Pausanias out of Byzantium. The 
Spartan government, hearing that he was intriguing in the Troad, sent 
a herald commanding him to return home. He obeyed the summons, 
believing that he could compass an acquittal by bribes ; but it seems 
that he was already devising a daring and dangerous plan against 
the constitution of his own city. The Ephors threw him into prison ; 
but it was difficult to procure evidence of his guilt. He was released 
and challenged inquiry. Everybody knew that he had not only 
negotiated with Persia but that lie had prepared the way for a revolt 
of the Helots by promising them emancipation. He dreamed of 
converting the Spartan stale into a true monarchy. But there were 
not clear enough proofs to act upon, until a confidential servant turned 
informer. Pausanias had entrusted him with a letter to Artabazus, 
but the man, who had noticed dint none of the messengers who 
had been previously dispatched on the same errand, ever returned, 
broke the seal and read in the letter the order for his death. He 
showed the letter to the Ephors, and they, wishing to have proof 
against Pausanias from his own mouth, contrived a stratagem. A 
hut with a partition was erected at the sanctuary of Tacnarus. They 
concealed themselves in one room and the roan remained in the 
other as a suppliant. Pausanias came to discover why he was there ; 
the man told him of the letter and reproached him. In the con- 
versation, Pausanias admitted the whole truth.t But he received 

^ Tliis anecdote has its improbabilities. The device would have been difficult 
of e.xecution owing to the long distance of Taenarus from Sparta, Nor is it easy 
to sec why the Ephors should hesitate to act on the letter. 
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a hint of his danger and fled to the temple of Athena of the Brazen 
House. He took refuge in a small covered building adjoining the 
shrine. The Ephors had the doors built up and starved him to 
death. As he was dying they brought him out, and by the command 
of the Delphic god he was buried at the entrance to the sacred 
enclosure. But the starvation within the precincts was an offence 
against the goddess and brought a curse upon the Spartans. To 
expiate this they dedicated two brazen statues to Athena of the 
Brazen House. 

Though the adventures of Pausanias are of no great consequence, 
his career is typical of the Spartan abroad ; and it throws some light 
Striding of on years of which we know \ery little. The Spartan government had 
Dorcis. sent out another general to replace Pausanias in the Hellespont, but 
the allies would have no more dealings u ith Spartan generals ; and 
Sparta made no further attempt to win back the allegiance which 
the Aegean and Asiatic Greeks had transferred to 
Athens. On the other hand, she made some attempts 
at extending her power on the mainland and forming 
a continental federation. She cast her eyes upon 
Thessaly, and perhaps hoped that if she brought the 
far north under her sway, she could extend her 
influence southward to the Crisaean gulf and form a 
Lacedaemonian empire on the basis of the Amphic- 
tionic league of northern Greece. She sent forth 
an army under king Leotychidas, who landed m 
the Pagasaean bay, and showed that he could have 
easily subjugated the Thessalian states. But like 
many a Spartan general, he could not resist silver and gold ; and 
the Aleuad princes saved their power by bribing the invader. His 
guilt was evident, and when he returned home he was condemned 
to death. He saved himself by fleeing to Tegea, where Athena s 
sanctuary was ever the refuge of a Spartan king in the day of 
danger. It is possible that Sparta gained some influence in Thessaly 
by this enterprise, in which she employed the Peloponnesian fleet ; 
but she made no conquest. Nor did her attempt to reorganise the 
Amphictionic federation prosper better. She proposed to expel from 
this league all those states whicli had joined the Mede — this w.as 
aimed at Thebes and Thessaly ; and even the states which had not 
joined the federation against the Mode — this was aimed at Argos. 
leagiti (476 through the influence of Thcmistocles, who represented Athens, 
proposal was thrown out The activity of Themistocles in 
ThmiZ ^ defeating the designs of Sparta .at this period is reflected in the 
'ivZa. story that he tried to induce the Athenians to set fire to the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet in Thessalian waters. 
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Sparta was unable to prosecute any further plans of empire 
beyond her own peninsula ; she was soon compelled to fight' for her 
position within the Peloponnesus itself. Argos had now recovered 
somewhat from the annihilating blow which had been dealt her 
by king Clcomenes, and was entering upon a new constitutional 
development which was ultimately to shape itself into a democracy, 

Most of the small towns, which had taken advantage of the prostration 
of their mistress to throw off her yoke, such as Hysiac and Orneae, 
were brought back to their allegiance. It might have been harder Argos 
to cast out the slave lords of Tirj’ns from their Cyclopean fortress ; 'wtOTrr 
but a prophet from Phigalia came and stirred them 
up against Argos ; they took the offensive, endured 
a defeat, and Tiryns was recovered. Thus re-arising, 

Argos was able to support the Arcadian cities in a 
combination against the power of Sparta. She entered 
into alliance with Tegea, but outside the walls of that 
city the joint forces of the two allies were smitten by 
the hoplites of Lacedaemon. Yet the city was not 
taken, and the epitaph of the fallen warriors told how 
“their bravery hindered the smoke of blazing Tegea 
from mounting to the sky.” Soon after this we find 
all the Arc.idian cities leagued against Sparta, — all 
except the Mantincans who were never ready to join hands with tlieir 
Tegeate neighbours. This time Argos sent no help. The Arcadian of 
league sustained a crushing defeat at Dipaca, ^ 

and Tegea was forced to submit. Titus, through 
the energy of the young king Archidamus, 

Sparta maintained her position, but there were 
grave causes of anxiety for the future. She had Founda- 
to behold the synoccism of the villages of Elis 
into a city with a democratic constitution; c 

was a danger in the west. Regenerate Argos synoedsm 
was a danger in tlie east. And even in Arcadia, of Man- 

A tu. yy.— xbu.>, ” • » ♦ t • 4t 

fifth century (ob- Sparta was constrained reluctantly to recognise stnea. 
verse). Flying eagle the new synoecism of the Mantinean villages, as 
[legend : F AiVEIO]. a mark of gratitude to the community for holding 
aloof from the Arcadian league. 

Thus it was not given to Sparta to strike out a new path ; the 
Persian war left her much where she was before. She had, if any- 
thing, diminished rather than increased her prestige, and site had 
shown the world that she was destined to remain in the old 
Peloponnesian groove. In the meantime another city had been 
advancing with rapid strides along a new path, compassing large 
enterprises, and establishing a large empire. 
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or two, or even part of a ship, many of the larger cities preferred 
the system of money payments, which did not oblige their burghers 
to leave home. The tribute was collected by ten Athenian officers, 
who bore the title of Hdhmtamiae^ “ treasurers of the Greeks.” 

The Council of the Confederates met at Delos, where the treasury The 
was, and each member liad an equal voice. The large number of votes Council. 
enabled Athens easily to control the proceedings of the Council ; she 
could influence the smaller states, and the number of these votes 
overcame the weight of any opposition which the larger stales could 
offer. As leader of the Confederacy, Athens had the executive 
entirely in her hands, and it was of the highest significance that the 
treasurers were not selected from the whole body of Confederates 
but were Athenian citizens. Thus from the first Athens held in her 
hands the means of gradually, .and without any violent revolution, 
transforming the naval union into a naval empire. 

While the name of .Aristides is connected most closely with the 
found.ation of the Confederacy', there is no doubt that it was due to 
his rival Thcmistocles that Athens took the tide of fortune at the 
flood. Thcmistocles had made his city a sea-power ; and this feat 
approved him the greatest of all her statesmen. He was a man of 
genius. The most reserved of all historians, Thucydides, turns aside 
to praise his unusual natural gifts : his power of divining what was 
likely to happen, and his cap.acity for dealing with difficult situations. 

We should have expected that the guidance of the policy of Athens, Position cj 
the organisation of the new Confederacy, would have been entirely Themis- 
entrusted to Thcmistocles. Half a century later, when the democratic 
development of Athens had advanced farther, this would probably 
have -been the case. But at this time a man without powerful sv/fori 
connexions could not long maintain his influence over the people, him. 
Thcmistocles had no party behind him, and the exceptional ability of 
the man is shown by nothing so much ns by the fact that in spite 
of this disadvantage he played such a great part. His rivals, 

Aristides and Xanthippus, were representative of the old and con- 
siderable party of the Coast, which was associated with the family' 
of Mcgacles and CIcisthencs, to which the wife of Xanthippus 
belonged. They are the leaders at Plalaea and Mycalc ; the name of 
'riicmistocles docs not appear in the second year of the Persian war. 

The circumstance that Thcmistocles was not a party leader, that 
there was no protracted period during which Athens submitted to his 
influence, might c.nsily' lead us to underrate his importance. Though 
he was not formally or officially the founder of the Confederacy, yet, 
when Athens undertook the leadership and entered upon the new 
p.aths which then opened out before her, she was under the spell of a 
spirit of which he had been the clearest and e.irliest interpreter. 
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But his influence had not yet passed away ; and, while the fleet was 
budding an empire in the east, there was work for him to do amid 
the rums of Athens. 

StcT. 3, The Fortification of Athens and the Piraeus 

The Aero Themistocles, as we saw, made Athens a sea-power. Under his 
fohs im guidance she threw her chief energy into the development of a 
thec'oa^t "AFy ; but, if she had followed that guidance more fully, she would 
hare now cut herself more boldly adrift from the ties which attached 
her to the continent. It often occurred to the Athenians to regret 
that Athens was not an island ; “if we were islanders,” they thought, 
“we could defy the world.” There would always be the Boeotian 
and the Megarian frontlets. But, if a series of strong fortresses 
had been regularly maintained on these fiontiers, and if Athenian 
politicians had resolutely eschewed a continental policy, it might 
have been possible to spend practically all their strength on then 
ships. In any case, when Athens decided to enter upon a new 
career, her true policy would have been to come down to the 
Piraeus. She should have left her old city round the Acropolis and 
migrated to the shore of the sea which was henceforward to shape 
her history. The position of the Acropolis was a fatality for Athens ; 
it was too far from the sea and at the same time too near. If it had 
been as far from the coast as Achamac, the citizens would almost 
certainly at this period have transferred their hearths and temples 
to the hill of Munycliia and the shores of the Piraeus. But It was 
near enough to admit of tolerably quick communication with the 
harbour ; and this geographical circumstance at once saved the old 
town and weakened the new city. Expediency will induce a 
monarch, but nothing c,xcept necessity will persuade a free people, to 
take the momentous resolution of leaving the spot where the homes 
and temples of the community have stood for centuries — the place 
associated with their dearest memories, their hopes and their fears. 

Had Themistocles been a tyrant, we may venture to suppose that 
he would have left AUiens unfortified, built his p.i]ace on Munycliia, 
and made Piraeus the centre of government — the city ; so that in a 
few years the old town would have sunk into decay. But since 
Athens was to remain as before, notwithstanding the now develop- 
ment. .and since this new development made the Piraeus of greater 
strategic importance, it became necessary to fortify and defend t«o 
towns within five miles’ distance of each other. 

Tr<en'JU After Pl.atae.a. the Athenians brought back their families and 

I'Aitnj. goods to their desohatc hahit.ition. Little of the old town wall was 
ililt standing, and they proceeded to huild a new w.ill. The work 
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viilii she .siisnfr {li.it siir Asi’cin.m. wof.lil sciul ;iii cinli.ssn*. VVticn 
tlitv ««)' yoiic, i.c sSnnci! hitsv.'if, a', one <i( tiic .iisib.t's.iftoi*., lint *’ ’ 
5 i)s <iil!r,sj-\sei. were So icmain IwUinii till the wall ii.ul rf.siliisl she 
low'ss 'li'frsi'ihlr lieij’ht In the tncar.tinic, the whole {lop'il.ititm, 

Jiirn, woiticn, ami /Inhirm, were to jiii.;'. on the work. Haviiiif 
-irrivctl .It Spnrs.i, he lirl.i.i'l {irf-./ntinf; liiinM'lf htfoie the a^'-ttiihly, 
anil v.lun lie a^keil whv. he s tirt ih.il his i oih .-n'tics h.id hem 
(Ict.tifieil nn<i th.il he rj-jested tltcni every il.ay. .Nleanwhilc penojis 
arnviiij' fmat Aihetii .issured the hp.irt.ans th.iS llx,' w.dl w.is iKim; 
binlt. Theniistoi les .asl-ed them not to he deirivtd hy micIi rnmotit)', 
hut to send inen of their own to di'toier whether it w.is true. At 
the siriu: tune he jent .a ttics'-ige to Atlieiis, with instructions that 
the en’.i))'ji from Sjarl.i shmild hcrUtaiiieil till he and his <,(i!!c.tj:ites 
had rctiinied. The w.all h.id now rc.irhcil a sttflicienc heipht ; and, 
the other .aiiih.o s.adors li.avin;; arrived, Thetntstoclcs apiicarcd before 
the assembly, and decl.ared that Athens h.id walk and could defend 
Iter [icopie. In future, he said, if the l..acedaemonians or llicirtdiics 
have any rniniiuinir.ninn to in.ake, they must deal with tis ns with 
men who ate capable of deciditi}; their own and t’lieece'.s interests. 

The luiced.acmoni.ans had to put as pood a f.ice on the matter as they 
rould. 'Ilte story h.as sipnifirance in representing Athens ns nou- 
formally declaring herself the peer of Spart.a. 

'Hie fortification of I’ir.ieus was likewise t.akcn in hand. 
thick wall wa.s built .all round the .Munycliian pcninsiil.i, keeping 
close to the sea, and was continued along the notih .side of the 
liarhour of Cantharuf, — or the Harbour, as it w-as simply called, — - 
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tlic vessel, including the kekus/es wlm set the time to the onrsmen ; Un 
:ind there were, besides, ten soldiers. epilaiai. 

As their navy was from henceforth to he the cliief arm of their 
military power, the Athenians were obliged to make a neccssarj- C/Suh/v 
change in the constitution of their highest ntiliiary command. Two '« 
courses were open to them. They might le.ve the board of generals 
as it w.as, c.ach general being the captain of the hoplitcs of liis own 
tribe, and institute a new board of admirals. If this arrangement 
h.id been made, it uould hate been neccssaiy to assign to the 
admirals a higher .authority, for the purpose of conducting joint opera- 
tions by land and sea, so that the position of generals would have 
been reduced to that of stsbordinatc officers. The other course was 
to make the generals supreme commanders by land and sea alike — 
and such had been their virtual position during the Persian invasion. 

This second plan was adopted, .and as a logical consequence the 
generals were no longer elected one from each triho, but from the ^ 

whole people, though in actual practice an attempt was made to 
secure that each tribe should be represented. The old duties of the 
generals .as commanders of the tribal regiments were undertaken for 
the infantry by new officers called t.axi.archs and for tlie c.avalia’ by 
the phylarchs. 

The fortification of the city and her harbour was the chief, but it Kestoration 
was not the only, work that the masons of Athens were set to do. The ophetempte 
Persians had wrecked the houses of Athena on her high hill,. and no duty 
was more pressing for the Athenians, when the danger passed, than ("ppouse rj 
to find a dwelling-place for the goddess. There can be little doubt F.mk- 
that their first thought was to restore the elder temple, the house 
which she shared with Erechtheus, the place of the precious emblems 
of the olive-tree and the salt-spring, — if it were only to make it ready 
in some temporary fashion to receive the ancient 
wooden im.agc, which had probably been lodgetl 
in a secret hiding-place. It is not dear that 
they attempted .any complete or partial restora- 
tion of the younger temple, the House of a The Heta- 

Hundred Feet; perhaps they simply swept away tompeJon. 

the ruins, i^robably the w.alls and columns still 
partly stood, but the roof and all the woodwork 
had been destroyed, and tbe sculptures which 
adorned the pediments had been cast down and 
shattered. The limbs and trunks of the giants, 
strewn among the ruins, were cast aw.ay into the 
rubbish heaps, from which they have been 
drawn forth recently into new honour, as precious relics of the 
early art of Greece. In any case, even if they rebuilt in some sort 
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The the dismantled temple, the burghers of Athens were not content; 
destgnei t|,ey resoh'ed that the lady of their city should have an ampler and 
more glonous dwelhng-house. It was probably when Themistoclcs 
tides or 'vas still their guiding statesman that the plan was laid of a second 
Cirnon f) ; temple near the southern brink of the hill. The foundations of this 
remains of new' temple are still to be seen ; but it was never carried out as it was 
iions'nndi 1 when the time came to rear the walls, the plan was 

i/ic entirely altered ; and, as we shall sec hereafter, the Parthenon arose 

Patthenon. on the foundations which wete intended for a building of wholly 
difterent proportions. 

Sect. 4. Ostracism and Death or Themistocees 

For some years Thcmistocles divided the guidance of public 
affairs with Aristides and Xanthippus. He superintended the build- 
ing of the walls, and we have already seen how- he effectually opposed 
the designs of Sparta. But the man of genius had his weak- 
nesses. Like most Greek statesmen, he was accessible to bribes, 
and perhaps he would hardly have cared to tell how he had become 
a rich man. It was more serious that his vanity betrayed him into 
committing public Indiscretions. He built near his own house a shnne 
\Artemis to “Artemis wisest in Council,” on the ground that the counsels 
which he had offered his country had been wiser than all others. In 
themselves such things were of little importance ; but they conduced 
to unpopularity and gave opponents a handle for attack. The time 
and the immediate causes of the banishment of Thcmistocles are 
uncertain. Perhaps he tried to carry through measures which were 
too revolutionary for Aristides, though .'Aristides was a decided demo- 
crat. At all events he succumbed to a coalition of Aristides and 
Xanthippus, which was doubtless also supported by Cimon, who was 
Osliadsm rising into prominence through his military successes. Appeal was 
of Themis- n^^de to the trial of Ostracism ; and tlie greater number of six 
c'Vy’’ R c. thousand sherds bore the name of Thcmistocles. One of these 
fatal sherds, perhaps, t still exists. The exiled statesman took up his 
abode in Argos. The presence there of such a crafty and active 
enemy was not agreeable to Sparta, and he was not left long in 
peace. When the Persian intrigues of Pausanias were disclosed, 
the Lacedaemonians discovered that Themistocles was implicated in 
the scandal. But tliough Themistocles held communications with 
Pausanias, communications of a compromising kind, it is not in 
the least likely that he w'as really guilty of any design to betray 

• Perhaps ; for it might have been a sherd on which a I’ote ag.ain5t Tbemis- 
' lodes was recorded, on the occasion of the osUncUm of Aristides or of 

Xanthippus. 
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Greece to Persia ; it is rather to be presumed that those communi- 
cations were concerned with the schemes of Pausanias against the 
Spartan constitution. He was accused of high treason against his 
country ; men were sent to arrest him and bring him to trial ; and Flight of 
he fled to Corcyra. The Corcyraeans refused to keep him and he 
crossed over to Epirus, pursued by Lacedaemonian and Athenian g ^ 
officers. He was forced to stop at the house of Admetus king of 
the Molossians, though his previous relations with this king had not 
been friendly. In these western lands, we seem to be translated 
into a far older time and to visit the homestead of a Homeric king. 

Admetus was not at home, but Themistocles supplicated the queen 
and she directed him to take her child and seat himself by the hearth. 

When the king returned, Themistocles implored his protection ; and 
Admetus hospitably refused to give him up to the pursuers. The 
Athenians, disappointed of their prey, condemned him as a traitor 
to outlawry, confiscating his property and dooming his descendants 
to loss of citizenship. Admetus sent the fugitive overland to Pydna 
in Macedonia. A vessel carried him to the shores of Ionia. For 
some years he lay hidden in towns on the Asiatic coast, but when 
Xerxes died and Artaxerxes came to the throne, he went up to Susa Accesnan 
and intrigued at the Persian court. Thus circumstances drove him ofArta- 
to follow the example of Pausanias ; and, by a curious irony, the tuo 
men who might be regarded as the saviours of Greece, the hero of 
Salamis and the hero of Plataea, were pert'erted into framing plans 
for undoing their own work and enslaving the country which they 
had delivered. It may well have been, however, that Themistocles, 
who was an able and far-sighted man, merely intended to compass his 
own advantage at the expense of the Great King, and had no serious 
thought of carrying out any designs against Greece. He was, as we 
might expect, more successful than the Spartan schemer. He won 
high honour in Persia and was given the government of the district 
of hlagnesia, where Magnesia itself furnished his table with bread, 
Lampsacus with wine, and Myus with meat. 

Themistocles died in Magnesia, and the Magnesians gave him Drath of 
outside their walls the resting-place which was denied to him in his T/twnA- 
own countiy.i Nor were they content with this ; they sought to 
associate his fame more intimately with their own city. They paid 
him the honour of a hero, and erected in their market-place a statue His statue. 
of the saviour of Greece, standing naked in the act of pouring a 
lib.ation over an altar, below which lay a slain bull. It was not long 
before this scene was wilfully or ignorantly misunderstood and gave 

' It is said that rel-alives took his bones to Attica and buried them secretly ; 
and it is supposed that his .\tlic sepulchre can be identified on the shore of the 
Munychian promontory. 
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^ , St'stob ;in'l liy.Mnuuti). UK jiri? cip'.usl on' to c.imvirc Kiotv, ft lown 

' iic.ir the iuo’.il)v tif tile Strymott, aittl the toost ntifiottnnt sttoojilio.ci 
i r. nf the I’er'ie.O't ciet of tlic tlcllesliont. 'i lie p'.iff «.>*> thfctltictl i” 
the iil!entio-,t by lio^ce, it', jjnlitr.t coimnniuler. vUo tcfitwi fti! 
ovenute; ; and nii'-n the fotxi nut out be hi .i Rre.it fmier.il pyo- 
Ue iletv )iis wife fttit} btH t iiiWrcn, lit*, conctthiite'. fttul hi-' (tint C's 
imrlt'd tiiem into tlie fire. He too}; ftl! Iiis polil aw! tilicr to the (of 
of ttic wall .lint IhitiK it into t!ie unier*. of tiie .Sliytnon. Iliett !'<" 
leaped iiim^elf into tlic tlattics. Thii'. tlic Athenians c.iptttrcd ft 
iltoni; roast-fotire$s, and they were temptet! l>y tlic ricit cornfield' 
and tlie forests of timlicr in iltc ncijtldiouiliood to make a pennaneat 
settlement at Kion ; Imi t)ic colonists nbom they sent forth v.ete 
dcstroyeii by the 'I'liracian natiia's. Tltc day for tin' estalilislimcnt 
of die Allienian power on live lower Slryinon had not \cl eotne. 

Porisciis which commanded the mouth of the llcbnis was still in 
Persian hands, tlic attempts of the Athenian ilert to t.akc it were 
sur.ccssfully icsistcd, and we know not what befell it in tlic ctuL 
Ccejutsi of Perhaps it fell into the hands of the Thracians. The next enter- 
-SVi-TOj, prise of Cimon was the reduction of the rocky island of Scyrus. 
474-3 P e. stronghold of Dolopian pirates. While Athens was winning 
posts on the fringe of the .Aegean, it was no less ncccss.irv for Iter 
to secure intennediate stations; and the importance of .Seyms w-ss 
its position on the sen-road from Athens to western Thrace. Tlic 
rude inh.nbitants were enslaved, and their place w.as taken by Altie 
Bones of settlers ; the island w.as in fact annexed to Attic.a. Hut Cimon won 
Theseus. less glory by the conquest than by the discovery of tbc bones of 
Theseus. There v. as a Delphic oracle which bade the .Athenians take 
up the bones of Theseus and keep them in an honourable resting- 
place, and perhaps there was a legend that the hero was buried in 
- Scyrus. In any case, whether by chance or after a search, there was 


cf 

Theseus. 
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found in the island a grave containing a warrior’s corpse of heroic size. 

It was the corpse of Theseus ; Cimon brought it back to Athens ; 
and perhaps none of his exploits earned him greater popularity. 

A. few years later Cimon achieved what was the most brilliant Carianand 
success of his life. Hitherto he had been busy in the northern iyHtin 
waters of the Aegean ; it was high time that the fleet should sail 
southward and strike a blow against the Persian power in the seas ^gs ^ ’ 

of Rhodes and Cyprus. It was not only high time, it was imperative ; 
for Xerxes had equipped a great armament — his last resistance to the 
triumph of Greek arms. Cimon delivered both the Greek and the 
native coast towns of Caria from Persian rule, and constrained the 
Lycian communities to enrol themselves in the Confederacy of Delos. 

Then at the river Eutymedon in Pamphylia he found the Persian Battle of 
army and the Persian fleet ; and overcame them in a double Buty- 

battle by land and sea, destroying 200 Phoenician ships. This 
victory sealed the acquisition of southern Asia Minor, from Caria to 
Pamphylia, for the Athenian federation. 

The booty which was won in this battle was put to the use of 
fortifying the Athenian citadel which the Persians had dismantled. 
Themistocles, who laid his hopes on the Piraeus, would have been • 
content that the Acropolis should have remained unwalled ; but the 
conservative policy of Cimon decided that it should become again the 
fortress of Athens. The south wall was now built out of the spoils 
of the Eurymedon. 

It could not be said that the Confederacy of Delos had failed to 
do its work. The victory on the Pamphylian river freed Greece 
from all danger on the side of the Persian empire ; and Cimon soon Chnon 
followed up his success by reducing some places on the Thracian captures 
Chersonese which were still held by the barbarians. But in 
interval between the conquest of Scyrus and the battle of the Euiy- ^gg 
medon, the confederate fleet had been set to do other work. It had it.c. {late 
been set to make war upon Greek st.ates, which were unwilling to summer). 
belong to the league. The first case was one of pure and simple 
coercion of a foreign city. Caiystus, unlike the other cities of her Beduciien 
island, had held aloof from the Confederacy ; and this anomaly ofCarystm, 
seemed intolerable to Athens, especially as the place was so near 
the shores of Attica. Carystus was subjugated, and made, in spite 
of herself, a member of the league. The second case was that of a 
confederate state which wished to be confederate no longer. Naxos BevoU and 
seceded from the league, and the fleet of the allies reduced her by teduelion 
blockade. In the case of Caiystus, the Confederacy could defend its ufNaxas,^ 
act only by the plea of political necessity ; in the case of Naxos, it could ^ ' 

rcason.ably maintain its right of forcing the individual members to 
fulfil their obligations until the association should be dissolved by the 
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to the custody of tJie goddess of the Acropolis ; and, in return for 
her safe keeping, one mina for every talent of the yearly tribute was 
paid into her own treasur). 

1 he Athenian empire embraced the Aegean Sea with its northern 
and eastern fringes, from Methone m the north-west to Lycian 
Phasehs in the souih-eastA The number of 
cities which belonged to it at its height was con- 
siderably more than 200. We can enumerate 
more than 260 names from official tribute lists.- 
Largc fragments of some of these lists have come 
down to us in the most trustworthy form — on 
the onginal stones themselves. They not only 
teach us the names of the subject cities, but 
they tell us the amount of tribute which many of 
these cities were called upon to pay. At the 
end of every fourth year the assessment of the 
tribute was readjusted, the burden was redistn- 
buted ; and the evidence of the lists permits us 
to infer that the total amount of the revenue was maintained at 460 
talents, as it had been originally fixed by Aristides. For a few years 
indeed it was temporarily raised to meet the pressure of e.\ceptional 
needs ; but in general it was maintained, and the accession of new 
members, instead of augmenting the total revenue, diminished 
proportionally the contributions of all the cities. Moreover every 
member had a voice in the assessment of its tribute, and could 
appeal, after the assessment had been made, to the popular courts of 
.“kthens. 

One of the most important restrictions on the independence of the 
cities was the jurisdiction which the Athenians asserted in criminal 
cases. It ivas natural that all disputes between Athens and any of 
her subjects should be decided at Athens ; and it was not unreason- 
able that if the burgher of any allied community committed an act of 
treason against the empire he should be tried in the imperial city. 


Tio. 103. — Com of Cos, 
fifth century (obt erse) 
Youth about to hurl 
quoit ; tripod. 


^ The tributary cities were subsequently (443-2 a c ) divided into 
geographical districts: (i) Thracian^ from Methone m the west to Aenus in the 
east ; (2I ffel/esfontine. includmg the Chersonese and the cities on the Propontts 
nnd Bosphorus ; (3) Ionian, from Assos to Miletus ; (4) Carian, inciudiuC 
Cnria (mth Rhodes, Cos, and adjacent islands) and Lj’cia, extending to the 
extreme Phaseiis ; (5! Insular. .Aegina, Euboea, theCycl.ades (except Melos) ; with 
Lemnos and Imbros in the north. But the Carian existed only for a few years. 
See below , p. 364. 

- Not the lists of the Hellenic Treasurers, giving the whole amount of trihute 
, paid by each city; but the lists wluch give the sh.are of the goddess. Thus in 

t) 443 B C. the tribute of Perimhus brought the goddess 1000 drachmae ; therefore it 

I amounted to 60,600 drachmae or 10 talents. 
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'But Athens sometimes claimed further rights of jurisdiction. In 
the case of Chalcis, she enacted that all eases in which the penalty 
was death, banishment, or the loss of civic rights should be sent for 
judgment to Athens. In this as in other matters, there wore vaiious 
arrangements with the various cities ; and some doubtless had more 
freedom than others. In regard to lawsuits arising out of breach of 
contract between citizens of Athens and citizens of the allied states, 
such affairs were regulated by separate international agreements, and 
decided in the law-courts of the defendant’s city. In this matter, 
and it was important, Athens could take the credit of not using her 
power for the furtherance of her own interests ; and it may some- 
times have happened that an Athenian was treated with somewhat 
less than fairness, when a subject folk had the chance of indulging 
their bitterness against one of their masters. 

The Athenian Empire was dissolved half a century after the 
translation of the treasury from Delos to Athens. We shall see that 
it began to decline not m.any years after it had reached the height of 
its power. We must remember that the fust principles of the Ai/ifntan 
politictil thought and political life of Greece were opposed to such rm/for 
an union. The sovereign city-state was the basis of the civilised 
Hellenic world, and no city-state was ready, if it could help it, to fotitkal 
surrender any part of its sovereignty. In the face of a common danger, sentiment. 
cities might be ready to combine together in a league, each parting 
with some of her sovereign powers to a common federal council but 
preserving the right of secession ; and this was the idea of the 
Confederacy of Delos in its initial form. But even such a voluntar)’ 
and partial surrender of sovereignty was regarded as a misfortune, 
so that when the motives which induced a city to join a federation 
became less strong and pressing, every member was anxious to gain 
its complete independence and resume the sovereign rights which 
it had laid down. Such being the free tendencies which swayed 
the peoples of Greece, it required a mighty arm and constant vigilance 
in a ruling state to keep her federation or empire together. An 
empire, however disguised, was always considered an injustice — a 
defiance to the political morality of Hellas. A Greek felt it a 
degradation of his dignity, or an infraction of his freedom, not to 
be the citizen of a free and sovereign city. And he felt this at 
many points if he belonged to one of the subject allies of Athens; 
since their self-government was limited in regard to domestic, as well 
as foreign, affairs. However liberal the genera! supervision of the 
mistress might be, the alliance with that mistress was a loss of the 
best of all good things, liberty, which means the right of governing 
one’s self. If Athens had adopted the policy which was so success- 
fully adopted by Rome, the policy of enlarging herself by admitting 
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the tilueiis of bimller ^t.-ius to her own citizenship, she might have 
built up .1 II, me c idur'ng fabric of empire. But such a plan iivas 
inromju h'l. w.th the pohtical notions of the Greeks. 


■Si t r 6. Pot try \nd Ostr.vcism of Cimon 

tin Persian War h.id brought out more vividly the contrast 
hituccn t,rcck and barbarian and impressed the Greeks with the 
> J( .a' unit\ of ihcir r.ace, so the Confederacy of Delos emphasised a 
diMsion cMsiing Miihin the (jreek race itself, the contrast of Dori.in 
and loni.m. lhat division was largely artificial. It was the result 
of mistaken notions .about the early history of Greece, and onlv 
within very restricted limits did it represent any natural line o 
rlc.ava,,e lu the Hellenic race. But it had come to be accepted as 
an aviom .mil vv.as an important clement in the situation. We must 
probibh seek for the otigin of the opposition between Dorian an 
Ionian, as a political doctrine, in the unity of the PeloponiicsU'. 
The .ictiia! geographical unity produced n politicnl unity, w hen in the 
si\tli ceniuiy the Spartan power became dominant ; and this was 
reinforced by the conception of its ethnical unity, as mainly a 

Ivorian country. The identity and cv- 
cliisivencss of I'cloponncsian interests 
hnd been apparent at the lime of the 
Persian invasion ; and the Peloponnesus 
not only stood aloof from, but had th'- 
.iir of protesting against, the growth 
the Athenian Confederacy. .And tin' 
ronfedemey had t.akcn upon itself fron' 
the verv’ first an Ionian colour. AthtU'' 
btlicving that she was an Ionian fi'd 
and the mother of the lonians of A'l'* 
w.is g.vdtering her children about hen 
The '■hrine of ilic Deli.in .Apollo, the 
gre.at centre of Ionian worship, 
chosen as the centre of the new iontv' 
ur-ion. The treasures of the Ir.Vt.'Ue 
v.rtc in thv l..ni.tn .Njioilo's k«p’'-%t! 
an-I in Vis idand the allies met to t'lsc 
TT. IV the Dorian ftaVnvam of the rdrtivmrcvto 
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in some measure, to the policy of the men who guided the fonimcs 
of Athens, Aristides and Cimon. The son of Milttades had been at Cirit 
first regarded ns a youth of little promise. His gmndfathcr wa.s 
nicknamed " Simpleton ” ; and he was supposed to Iiavc inherited a 
wit poorer than that of the ordinary Athenian. Fond of the wine- 
cup and leading a disorderly life, he was not a man of liberal educa- 
tion ; and a writer of memoirs, who knew him, described him .as 
Pcloixmncsian rather than Athenian — uncultivated but honest and 
downright. He lived with his step-sister Elpinicc, and they both 
affected Lacedaemonian manners. .Aristides seems to have discerned 
his military ability and to base introduced him to public life. His 
simplicity, gcni.aluy, and lavish hospit.aliiy rendered him pojnilar ; 
his military successes confirmed his influence. The two guiding^ 
principles of Cimon’s policy were the piosccution of the war against 
Persia, and the maintenance of good relations with the Lacedae- 
monians. He upheld the doctrine of dual leadership ; Athens 
should he mistress of the seas, but she sbould recognise Sparta 
as the mistress on the continent. Cinion’s sympathy with Sparta 
and his connexions there became an important political fact, and 
undoubtedly helped to postpone a rupture between Sparta and 
Athens. 

In this policy Aristides, the leader of the democracy, and Cimon, 
who was by no means in sympathy with the development of the 
democratic constitution, had pulled together. After the death of 
Thcmistocics they had the whole power in their hands, Cimon being 
continually re-elected as Strategos, and Aristides having the moral 
control of the sovereign Assembly. On the death of Aristides, Cimon 
remained the most powerful statesman in Athens, but his want of 
sympathy with democracy rendered it impossible that he should 
retain this power in a state which was advancing on the lines along 
which Athens was moving now. Younger statesmen arose .and 
formed a party of opposition against Cimon and the oligarchs who 
rallied around him. The two chief politicians of this democratic 
party were Ephialtes, a man of unquestioned probity, whom the 
oligarchs disliked and feared, and Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, 
who now began to pl.ay a prominent part in the Assembly. After 
the conquest of Thasos, they clmrged Cimon with having received 
bribes from Alexander, the king of Maccdon, who was supporting the 
Thasians, and with having failed to act against Macedonia .as it was 
his duty to act. The accusation appears not to have been pressed 
hard, and Cimon w.as acquitted. But it was the fii-st movement of 
an opposition which was speedily to bring about his fall. 

Meanwhile Sparta herself had dealt a blow to his policy. When 
the victory of the Eurymedon dispelled the fears of Persia which had 
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hovered over Greece till then, Sparta felt heiself free to tinseal her 
dormant jealousy of Athens at the first suitable opportunity, and she 
saw her opportunity in the war with Thasos. But unforeseen events 
at home limdered her, as we saw, from actual intervention against 
Athens The Spaitan citizens hved over a perpetual volcano — the 
scrtitude of their Perioect and Helots. The fire which Pausanias 
thought of kindling burst forth eight years after his death. An 
Earth- earthquake had laid in ruins the villages which composed the town 
^uakc of Sparta, and a large number of the inhabitants weie buried in the 
atSpathi, oonvulsion. The moment was chosen by the Messenian serfs to 
\^vu 'of shake off the yoke of their detested masters. They annihilated in 
the Helots, battle a company of 300 Spartans, but then they were smitten at 
Isthmus, an unknown place in Messenia, and sought refuge in the 
stronghold of Ithoine. On that steep hill, full of the memories of 
earlier struggles, they held out for a few years. The Spartans were 
driven to ask the aid of allies ; Plataea, Acgina, and Mantinea sent 
troops to besiege Ithome. They even asked Athens herself to 
succour them in their distress. 

The democratic politicians lifted up their voices against^ the 
sending of any aid ; and the event proved them to be perfectly right. 
Expedition But the Athenian folk listened to the counsels of Cimon, who drove 
of Cimon to bome his doctrine of the dual leadership by two persuasive meta^ 
• “We must not leave Hellas lame; we must not allow 
*” ‘ Athens to lose her yoke-fellow.” Cimon took 4000 hoplites to 
Messenia, but though the Athenians had a reputation for skill m 
besieging fortresses their endeavours to take Ithome failed. Then 
Sparta rounded and smote Athens in the face. She told the 
Athenians, alone of all the allies who were encamped around the 
hill, that she required their help no more. We are told that the 
Lacedaemonians were afraid “ of the adventurous and revolutionary 
spirit” of the Athenians. But it is strange indeed that they should 
have dealt thus with a force which was both procured and com- 
manded by a friend so staunch as Cimon. 

This incident exploded the Laconian policy of Cimon ; it exposed 
the futility of making sacrifices to court Sparta’s friendship, and it 
revealed the depth of Spartan jealousy. The opposition of Ephialtes 
and his party to the Messenian expedition received its justification. 
And meanwhile Ephialtes and Pericles had taken advantage of the 
absence of the conservative statesman to effect a number of radical 
reforms which were necessary to complete the democratic constitution. 
These reforms were extremely popular, and immensely increased 
the influence of the statesmen who carried them. When then Cimon 
returned with his policy discredited, they denounced him as a 
“ Philo-Laconian,” and felt that they could safely attempt to ostracize 
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him. An ostracism was held, and Cimon was banished. Soon Ostracism 
afterwards a mysterious crime was committed. Cimon’s of Cimon, 

antagonist Ephlaltes was murdered, and no one ever ascertained , 

with surety who the murderers were. He had many bitter foes ‘Efhialtes. 
among the Areopagites whom he had attacked singly and collectively; 
and there were perhaps some among them wlio would not have 
hesitated to wreak such vengeance on their assailant. 

The Athenians had presently an opportunity of retaliating on Capture of 
Sparta for her contumely. The blockade of Ithome was continued A/motc, 
and the rebels at last capitulated. They were allowed to leave the 
Peloponnesus unharmed, on the condition that they should never 
return. The Athenians who had helped to besiege them now found 
them a shelter. They settled the Messenians in a new home at Messeniasr: 
Naupactus, on the Corinthian Gulf, a place where they had recently at 
established a naval station. In the Altis of Olympia we may 
see a memorial of this “ Third Messenian War ” — the round base of 
a statue of Zeus which the Lacedaemonians dedicated as a thank- 


offering for their victory ; and we may read the inscribed verses in 
which they besought the lord Zeus of Olympus to accept the fair 
image graciously. 

While the Lacedaemonians were wholly intent upon the long At gas 
siege of the Messenian fort, the Argives, free from the fear of attack teiiucesani 
on that side, had seized the occasion to lay siege to Mycenae, In 
the days of Argive greatness this stronghold can hardly have been 
other than an Argive fortress, and it was probably after the gieat r?.c.). 
victory of Cleomenes that with Spartan help the Mycenaeans won for (494 ti-c.) 
a brief space their ancient independence. During that brief space 
they had the glory of bearing a hand in the deliverance of Greece. 

On the summit of their primeval citadel, they built a temple where 
the old palace had stood ; and they girdled the city below with a 
w.all. They now defended the fortress for some time, but their 
supplies were cut off and they were forced to submit. The At gives 
let them depart whither they would and some found a refuge in 
Macedonia ; but the old town was destroyed, all except the walls 
which were stronger than the forces of destruction. Argos was once 
more mistress of her pUain. 
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THK ATHENIAN EMPIRE UNDER. THE GUIDANCE OF PERICIXS 

Sect. i. The. Completion of the Athenia'n Democracv 

To the Greeks of Cimon’s day it mijjlit have scenicd that the 
Athenian constitution as it Iwd been fixed by Clcisthenes and further 
rcfonned after tiic battle of Marathon was as democratic as it 'weh 
could be. But the supreme people was to become in still fuller 
measure lord in its own house, under the guidance of Eghialtes, 
whose career was suddenly cut short, and of Pericles, son of 
Xanthippus, who was to be the most prominent figttre in Greece for 
thirty years. The mother of Pericles belonged to the family, and bore 
the name, of the daughter of the Sicyonian tyrant, the Agarista whose 
wooing had been so famous. She was the niece of Clcisthenes the 
lawgiver, and sister of Mcgaclcs who had been ostracized as a friend 
of the Pisistratids. The young statesman had a military training, 
but he came under the influence of two distinguished teachers, to 
whom he owed much. One was a countryman of his own, Damon 
of Oa, one of the most intellectual Athenians of his day, and 
renowned as a master of the theory of music. The other was an 
outlander and a philosopher, Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, whose 
mechanical theory of the 'material universe, once for all set in motion 
by an act of unchangeable mind, freed Pericles fiom the superstitions 
of the multitude whom it was his task to guide. To these masters 
the statesman partly owed his intellectual aloofness ; but lye did not 
owe them either his political ideas or the gift of lucid and persuasive 
speech which was essential to his sutcess. He was indeed a 
striking contrast to Cimon, the loose and genial boon companion. 
He seldom walked abroad; lie was strict in the economy of his 
household ; he avoided convivial parties ; and jealouslv maintained 
the dignity of his reserv'e. His portrait was chiselled 'by Cresilas. 

. It is something to have the round pedestal on which the original image 
w'as set, but we also possess a copy of the portrait. It shows us, 
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not tlic lofty “ Olympian ” statesman, but the passionless contempla- 
tive face of the friend of Ana\ag:oras. 

The most conservative institution in Athens was the Council of The Aren- 
Areopagus, for it was filled up from the archons who were taken from hojes 


the two richest classes 
in the state; This 
institution was in- 
compatible with the 
development of de- 
mocracy, and it was 
inevitable that it 
should be ended or 
mended. Ephialtcs 
had prepared the way 
for an attack by 
accusing individual 
Areopagitesof corrup- 
tion and fraudulent 
practices ; and then, 
taking advantage of 
Ckncfu’s absence in 
Messonia, he intro- 
duced a series of laws 
which deprived the 
ancient council of all 
its powers that had 
any political signifi- 
cance. Its right to 
punish the. public 
ministers and officers 
if they violated the 
laws, its duties of 
supervising the ad- 
ministration and see- 
ing that the laws were 
obeyed, were taken 
away and transferred 
to the people. The 
censorial pow'ers 
which enabled it to Inquiie into the lives of private citizens were 
abolished. Nothing was left to the venerable body but its jurisdiction 
in homicidal caseS, the care of the sacred olive-trees of Athena, and 
a voice in the supervision of the property of the Elcusinian deities. 
The functions which it lost passed to the Council of Five Ilundied. 



folitical 

fincer. 


■Pericles, copy of the portrait by Cresilas. 
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the burghers were stringently revised ; and a law was passed that the 
name of no child should be admitted whose father and mother were 
not Athenian citizens legitimately wedded. It was a law which 
would have excluded Themistocles and Cleisthenes the lawgiver, 
whose mothers were foreigners. 

The It was a matter of course that in cases of a political character the 

■ueorking of judges of the heliaea should be swayed by their own political opinions 
‘co'irij”' eloquence of the pleaders working upon their emotions. 

It was inevitable that the legal aspect of such cases should be often 
lost to sight, and the facts often misjudged. It was an essential part 
of the democratic intention that the sovereign people should make its 
anger felt ; and if its anger were sometimes, like a king’s anger, 
unfair, that could not be helped. But it was far more serious that in 
private cases the ends of justice were liable to be defeated, not through 
intention but through ignorance. We can have no better evidence 
as to the working of the popular courts than the speeches by which 
the pleaders hoped to influence the decisions of the judges. Litigants 
at Athens had to plead their owm cases : there was no such institution 
as court-advocates. But a man might learn off a speech which had 
been composed for him by another, and recite it in court. Hence 
there arose a class of professional speech-writers, and many of their 
speeches have been preserved. From these models of judicial 
eloquence we learn how pleaders expected to gain sentences in their 
favour. They make a large use of arguments which are perfectly 
irrelevant to the case ; a plaintiff, for example, will try to demonstrate 
at great length that he has rendered services to the state and that his 
opponent has performed none. There was thus no question of simply 
administering lire law. The judges heard each party interpr®'’'’^ 
the law in its own sense ; but they had themselves no knowledge of 
the law, and therefore, however impartial they sought to be, their 
decision was unduly influenced by the dexterity of an eloquent 
pleader, and affected by considerations which had nothing to do with 
the matter at issue. -And there was no appeal from their judgment. 
.ilwrgiVj. A feature of the Athenian democracy, not to be lost sight of, i^ 
rfuHic that public burdens were laid upon the rich burghers, which did not 
aniens. These were no regular Uxes on income or 

capital, but burdens which were highly characteristic of ancient 
society, and nlncb might fall to a man’s lot only once or twice in his 
The life. We have already seen how trierarebs were t.aken from the 
tner^rehy. richer classes to equip .and man triremes, in whidi tlicy were them- 
selves obliged to sail, and for which they were entirely' respon' 
siblc. It was a duly which entailed not only an outlay of money, 
■ne arehi- but a considcndric sacrifice of time and trouble. There were other 
burdens also. For example, when the city sent solemn deputations 
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on some religious errand, whether to the yearly feast of Apollo at 
Delos, or to one of the great Panhellcnic festivals, or to the oracle of 



Fig. 107. — Choregic monument of Lysicrates, in the street of Tripods, Athens. 

Delphi, a wealthy citizen was chosen to eke out at his cost the money 
supplied for the purpose by the public treasury, and to conduct the 
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deputation and equip it nith magnificence worthy of the occasion. 
But none of the liturgies, as these public burdens were called, was 
more important or more characteristic of Athenian life than that of 
The 'ding the choruses for the festixals of Dionysus. Ever)' year each 

choregia. tnbe named one of its w ealthy tribesmen to be a choregos, and his duties 
were to furnish and array a clionis and provide a skilled trainer to 
teach It the dances and songs of the drama which it was to perform. 
Rivalry spurred the chortgoi to ungrudging outlay. He whose 
chorus was victorious in the tragic or the comic competition was 
crowned and received a bronze tripod, which he used to set up, 
inscribed with his own name and that of his tribe, upon a pillar, or 
sometimes upon a miniature round temple. On the east side of the 
Acropolis, leading to the theatre, a long street of these choregic 
monuments recorded the public spirit of the citizens, and this Street 
of Tripods show ed, perhaps more impressively than any other evidence, 
how much significance the state attached to the theatre and the 
worship of Dionysus. Never was piety more fully approved as wisdom. 
The state’s endowment of religion turned out to be an endowment 
of brilliant genius ; and the rich men who were called -tipon to spend 
their time and money in furnishing the dancers did service to the 
great masters of tragedy and comedy, and thereby served the whole 
world. 

Sect. 2. War of Athf.ns with the Peloponnesians 

Alliancccf The banishment of Cimon was the signal for a complete change 
Athens and \n the foreign policy of Athens. She abandoned the alliance with 
Arges. jtig Lacedaemonians and formed a new alliance with their enemies, 
Argos and Thessaly. The new friendship of the Athenian and 
Argive peoples is reflected in the trilogy which Aeschylus composed 
about this time on the murder of Agamemnon and the vengeance 
{458JJ.C.', of Orestes. The dramatist plays pointedly upon the alliance, and 
perhaps it is a not undesigned compliment to the new ally that he 
makes Agamemnon lord of Argos and not of newly- destroyed 
htycenae. So far, indeed, as the main interests of Athens w'ere 
concerned, she was not brought into direct collision with Sparta. 
But these interests forced her into deadly rivalry with two of Sparta’s 
allies. Tlie naval empire of Athens and the growth of her sea- 
power were rapidly extending her trade and opening new visions of 
coramerdal ambition in all quarters of the Greek world. She was 
competing with, and it seemed likely that she would outstrip, the two 
great cities of traffic, Corinth and Aegina. With Aegina there had 
already been a struggle, and now that Athens had grown in power 
and wealth another struggle was inevitable. The competition of 
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Athenian merchants with Corinth in the west nns active, and it was 
about this lime that an Athenian general took Naupactus ftom the Cttfiure ef 
Orolian Locrians, and secured a naval station wliich g.'ivc Athens a 
considerable control over ilic mouth of the Corinthian Gulf. This 
was a blow which struck home ; Athens had now the means of 
intercepting and harassing the Corinthian argosies which sailed forth 
with merchandise for the far west. War was a question of months, 
and the occasion soon came. 

The Megarians, on account of a frontier dispute with Corinth, Aihats 
deserted tlie Peloponnesian league and placed themselves under 
Athenian protection. Nothing could be mote welcome to Athens 
than the adhesion of Megara. Holding Megara, she had a strong 
frontier against the Peloponnesus, commanding the isthmus from 
Pngae on the Corinthian, to Nis.aca on the Saronic, bat’. Without 
any delays she set about the building of a double line of wall from 
the hill of Megara down to the haven of Nisaca, which faces Salamis, 
and she garrisoned the»e “ Long Walls ” with her own troops. Thus t.mis 
the eastern coast-road was under lier control, and Attica had a strong H c/ 
bulwark against invasion by land. 

The occupation of Megant was a new offence to Corinth ; and it 
was an offence to tlie mistress of the Peloponnesian league. War 
soon broke out, but at first Sparta took no active part. On the 
events of the war wo arc ill -instructed. We find an Athenian AoWc 5 /" 

squadron making a descent on Halicis, and gaining an advantage JlaHiiu 
over some Corinthian and Epidaurian troops. Then the little 
island of Ccciyphalea, which lies between Aegina and the Argivc Daitk ,f 
shore, becomes the scene of a naval combat with ‘a Peloponnesian Ccco'- 
flcct, and the Athenians prevail, >U _fhisj)pint_tha-Acginetans enter 
the struggle. They saw that if Corinth susmined a severe defeat, 
their own fate was_scalcd jAtlmns AVOuld.bcco!nje absolute mistress m 
the Saronic’sea. A great n.ava! battle was fought near Aegina ; the Batik of 
allfes oriiotlT'Acginif'iutd ‘AtTrenT wefe engagedT'and the Athenians, Aegina, 
having-taken' seventy ships, landcd^n the island and blockaded the'tsS-s-c. 
town.- Thcre!y)^]dfc"Pcloppnncsians_sent.ajrorce,jqn\pp!ites J:qjielp 
the Aeginetans ; while the Corinthians, advancing over the heights of 
Geranen, descended into tlfe lircgafid,' expecting “that the 'AlKeniaiis 
wDuld-flngrvrimpossiblc 'To jwotetr Megara ‘ and' blockade' Aegina at 
the”san^£Inier'fT3ut ,t(>cy reckqhcdTrithout a true knowledge of the 
Athenian spirit. The citirens who were below and above the regular 
mi!itary"agc were formc^ jntqjin extraordjnary army and marched to 
the 'Megarid ulTdcr the gtrategos .Myronidcs. A battle was fought ; Batik 
both sides claimed the victory ; but, when the Corinthians withdrew, ^ 
the Athenians raised a trophy. Urged by the taunts offthen fellow- 
citizens, the Corinthian soldiers retunic3'in"t\\xlve 3a/s and began.- . 

N " " Y 
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to set up a counter-trophy, but as they were at work th(? Athenians 
rushed forth from Mejjara and inflicted a severe defeat. 

This warfare, round the shores and in the waters of the Saronic 
bay, is the prelude to more warfare in other parts of Greece ; but it is 
a prelude which has a unity of its own. Athens is opposed indeed 
to the Peloponnesian alliance ; but the war is, so far, mainly con- 
ducted by a concert of three states, whose interests lie in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Saronic Bay — Corinth, Epidaurus, and Aegina. 
These states have indeed the Peloponnesian league behind them, 
and are helped by “ Peloponnesian ships ” and “ Peloponnesian 
hoplites ” ; but at the same time, the war has not yet assumed a 
fully Peloponnesian character. 

The year of these successes was a year of intense excitement and 
strain for Athens ; it might fairly be described as an annus mirabilis 
in her history. The victories of Cecryphalea and Aegina were won 
with only a portion of her fleet. For, in the very hour when she 
was about to be brought face to face with the armed opposition of 
rival Greek powers against the growth of her empire -and the ex- 
pansion of her trade, she had embarked in an enterprise beyond the 
limits of the Greek world. It was an expedition to Egypb 
the most daring ventures she ever undertook. 

Egyptian A fleet _of 300 Athenian.and. Confederate galleys was operating 
txpeiitism. against Persia in Cyprian seas, when it was invited to cross over 
to Egypt. The call came. from^Inaros, a_Libyan potentate, "‘ho 
had' siirred up the land^ of The. .lower .Nile to revolt against their 
Persian ihasters. The murder of Xerxes had been followed by 
troubles at the Persian court, and it was some time before Artaxerxes 
was safely seated on his throne ; tbc„reh.ellion-Of Egypt was one of 
the consequences of this situation. The invitation of Inaros was 
inbit alluring. U meant tliat, if Athens delivered Egypt from Persian 
rule, she would secure the chief control of the foreign trade with the 
Nile valley .and be able to establish a naval station on the coast ; 
by one stroke she would far outstrip all the rival merchant cities of 
Hell.as. The nameless generals of the Aegean fleet accepted the 
c.al! of the Libyan prince. As in the days of remote antiquity, 
the “ peoples of the north ” were now to help the Libyans in an 
.attempt to overthrow the lords of Egypt. Of those remote episodes 
the Greeks knew nothing, but they might remember how Carian and 
Ionian adventurers had once placed an Egyptian king upon the 
throne. In another way, an attack on Egjqrt was a step in a 
new palhS. Hitherto the Confederate ships had sailed in waters 
which wertj wholly or partly Greek, and had confined their purpose 
to_ tW^ft a Tcrancc of Greek cities or cities .which, like the Carian 
^ p'wcalth ancwere in close touch with Greek civilisation. The shores 
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nf C_vp!i!<!, 'wtii't'- ;iml i’iiticn;« lan wen* Mtlt- hy huiphI 

ositff <knrt*^ ft Mjti itfrun of C,tfr-y. tWi^rrm, l!n5 v, hen she 
f.ro^sr-,l n>.rr in s! fntfrct! a nf'*. 'ph* n* and tmdni 

ti'mk a nc'v knni <j( ‘a ink. 'li'.t V.Kyp'Siftn v.-as an aurnifi', 

'o f.lrrv iJtr: uhh l*cr'-in inlo .ino'.hcr staj-f ui 

nlskli (.'ifC'tc in the and the imMi'er. The. attemp; 

i!Ot’dc't!!i'-d to prn5('<:! ; tltore than :> rrnUiry nas '-tdi tn rlajwe 
before the in'-adon of Xew'-i would be atrnRed. But it i' n.rll 
to remembrr that the Alhentant-. in iitoiim; on Kjjypti antirtpatrd 
Alcansnlrr the (Ircat, and that sncee*.'. w.i>i not !ntpO’;';!i)ic tf Cimon 
had been their t^rnfra!. 

The Athenian'! 'tailed up the Nde to fntd iiiaro’? tTiumphant, c,t/!:.r^ i<f 
hatinjt };atncd n };rrnt virtory in the Delta oter a I’en-i.m. atniy dfr-j/t.-t, 
v.hie1i had l>ern *.e!ii to rpicU hitn. Sailinc; tip they non po«-,c-;don 
of the city of Mt'inph!'!^ c\ryp‘ the eitadel. the “ \Vhitc < 'aclle,'" in * ” 
tvhlcir the PuMaa ^arncon hehl out. .\fter ihii arhtc'U tnent, ttc 
lose tiKhi of the n.ir in Et.'>T' '"‘’f tnore ih.ot two year';, and bisondi 
the pfoiracted hhtchndc of the White Cattle we h.a\c no iceord how 
the Athenian forct-'i were rnip'oyed. flui it wac ;i fatal roinridenec 
that the passer of Athens sh<snM have Iwen divided at tins nwment. > 

With her full forces she inipht have inthricd .a erushint; blow on the 
Pelo]>onncsians ; with her full forces she mifjht h.aic prospered in 
ICjtypt. U was a inuniph for the ptiUtieal party which had driven , 

Citnnn into Imnishrncnt that, when half the Athenian fleet was on • •- 
the banks of the Nile, the hostilities of Corinth and Aecina and their ‘ 


friends should h.iic been so bnavely repelled. Nothhif; itnpresses r.ni-i,iUiii 
one more ss'ilb the cnerf'v of Athens at ibis crisis than the stone 
which records the n.aincs of the citi/ens belonging to one of the 


tribes, who fell in this nieinorable year; 


Of the r.ierhihciit tills.-, 

These arc they who dii-tl in the ss.ar, in fypriis. in Ksypt, in 
I'hoetiice, at llalleis, in Acgina, at Mcgata, in the same year ■, 

and the names follow. 

The siege of Acgina was continued, and, within uvo years after /s-// of 
the battle, the Acglnclans capitulated, and agreed to. .surrender their -'bciK.r. 
fleet .-md pay tribiilc.to_At]icn5. Few successes can have been more 
wclcbm'c'dFp'rofn.'dile to the Athenians than tliis. 1T}e_istand which 
ofleniled their eyes and attracted their desires when they looked forth fc.!er,'.cy of 
from their hill across the waters of their bay was at h'ngth powerless Dchs. 
in their h.ands. Tliey had lamed one of their niosiTtirmldable com-i 
mcrcia! rivals '; they had overthrown one of the most influcnti.il cities | 
of Dorian Greece. In tlic Confederacy, Aegina took her rank with 
Thasos as the richest of the subject stales. For these two island * 
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cities the burden of ycariy tribute wa*. tiiirty taients, incomparably 
larger than tbc sum paid by any of ibe other cities whose tribute we 


Lacerlae- 
tnonian 
exfea'itun: 
lo r.oiiJtein 
Crenr, 

457 c. 


know. 

In the meantime ctenis in another part of Greece had led the 
I.atcdaemonians thcrasch cs to take part in the war. and had trans- 
ported the mam interest of the struggle from the Saronic Gulf to 
lloeoti.i. The ertnnd of the Lacedaemonians was an errand of piety, 
to succour their mother people, the Dorians of the north, one of 
whose three little towns had been taken by the Phocians. To force 
the aggressors to restore the place was an easy task for a force which 
consisted of 1500 Eaced.acmonian hophtes and 10,000 troops of the 


Restoration allies. The real work of the expedition lay in Boeotia. It was 


of (he 
/tegemony 
of Thehn 
in BofoUa^ 



clearly the policy of Sparta to raise up here a 
powerful state to hold Athens in check ; and this 
could only be effected by strengthening Thebes 
and making her mistress of the Boeotian federation. 
.Accordingly Sparta now set up the power of Thebes 
again, revising the league, and forcing the Boeotian 
cities to join it. When the army had done its 


FiG. 108.— Coin of "■'ork in Boeotia, its return to the Peloponnesus 
Thebes, fifth cen- was beset by difficulties. To march through the 
tu,ry {reverse.). Megarid was dangerous, for the Atlienians held 
Heracles the passes, and had redoubled their precautions, 

flegond : Corinthian Gulf — 

BAI( 02 )] the way by which they probably had come — for 


Athenian vessels were now on the watch to inter- 


'iatlte of 
Tanagra, 

(57 B.c. 
summer). 


cept them. In this embarrassment they seem to have resolved to 
march straight upon Athens, where the people were now engaged 
on the building of Long Walls from the city to the harbour. This 
course was probably suggested by an Athenian party of oligarchs, 
who were always abiding an opportunity to overthrow the democracy. 
The Peloponnesian army advanced to Tanagra, near the Attic 
frontier ; but before they crossed the borders the Athenians went 
forth to meet them, 14,000 strong, including 1000 Argives and 
some Thessalian cavalry. The b.anished statesman, Cimon, now came 
to the .Athenian camp, pitched on Boeotian soil, and sought leave 
to fight for his country— against Sparta. Tlie request was hastily 
referred to the Council of Five Hundred at Athens; it w.as not 
granted; and all that Cimon could do was to exhort his partisans 
to fight valiantly, ' This act of Cimon prepared the way for his recall ; 
in the battle which followed, his friends fought so stubbornly that 
none of them suiwivcd. There was great slaughter on both sides ; 
but the Thessalian horsemen deserted during the combat, and the 
• Lacedaemonians gained the victoiy. But the battle saved Athens, 
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the sicti'sy only eiiiai'ht! the sktor. to teti:ni by the l«.tli!ii>}4 
.um! rut ih'i.vn ths* fsitit ttrei of the M«%;,hh1. 

.•\!h' !i< tiiHr s]e*ured to a tfKe*; ttith Sp.iit.a tn order to gain fn;.f te/.'t 
time. No tn tn more ilttt d to conifM''. itn-. th.tn tin- extle Ciintiti, •''/ 
nho^e Tceent conduit iud shat ho u'.i< she f>>r of the fotv 

.\Oitn% csi'.'i if tSsotr foe'' nrre Sj' »rs.a:i>.. Th<- jtt’ople, at th.e 
instance of Pent let. {t.twti ji dcctcc fr*'a!!inft him ; his! v.!icn Cinum 
h id neftottatet! (lie trsice, he nithdrru to .i dKt.tncc frotn with 

a tact nhich nc nit^ht li.ttdly haxe ONiiocted. 

’llie L.T'cd.scirtiiivian'j celcUr.ited ih'-ti xictory by .n jtoldcn >hield cV'’ 
which they ■'Cl .dwve the };ah!c of the new temple of /CittS' in the all!', /'••'•••o.r. 
of Oljinpia, a', n j.dft from the of Tanattr.!. Uut the virtoiy did 
not c'cn *>t;c!!tc ISt>es'l:.>. Two tnonih'j after tlie battle, the Athcniatis 


nindc an evpedilion into Jtoenti.i under the conifitand of .Myts'iildcs, 
.\ deci'ivc battle ffrt!;;ht at Oenophjia, and the ,Atbeni.in*» became 
mastcr=; of the whole land c-veep: Thebes. Tlie liofotian cities weirt 
not enrolled in the in.oitimc Confedrmey of Dclot. but ibeir depend- 
ence on Athens w.as expressed in the obliftaiinn of fumieltitHt contin- 
{jenta to her .armies, .At the saute time the I'liocians enteted into 
the alhani e of Athens, and the Optwtian S.ocnans were ronsira'ined 
to sickno'vieclgc her Mipremaiy. Such were tlie roinctjucnres of 
Oenttphyta ant! Tan.tgr.i. Athens could now tjuietly rompiclc the 
building of her Long Wall.?. 

These bnllt.ant successes were crowned, as we have seen, by the 
c.aptiire of Acgitia ; and probably about the s.-mte time liic aajinsilion 
of Trocten g.-tve the .Athenians an important post on the Argolic 
shore. But in the far .sotith their mms wore not so piosperous 
Since the capture of Memphis, no success seems to bate been gained, 
and the White Castle still heht out, '.After an incffcctu.al attempt 
to induce .Sjiarta to cause a diversion by itnading Attic.a, king 
Art.ascrxos sent a large army to Egypt under Megabjvns, who w.is 
supported by a J’lioenirian licet. Having non !i battle, he drove the 
firceks out of Memphis and shut them up in Prosopitis, an island 
formed by a canal nbich intersected llie Canopic and Scbennytic 
channels of the Nile. Here he blockaded them for eighteen months. 
At last he drained the canal and turned aside the water, so th.'it the 
Greek ships were left high and dry, and almost the whole island wjis 
reconnected with the banks, 'i'iius the Persians neic able to march 


/la-'/.V r/ 
-tt/ f‘<- 

(irjifuK’ij, 


r/ 1 'if 

}'g%ftiiiK 
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across to the island. The Greeks having burned their sliips rctre.'Uec! 
to Byblos, where they capitulated to Megabynis and wcic allowed to 
depart. A tedious march brought them to friendly Cyrenc, whcie 
they found means of returning to their homes. Inaros who kindled 
the revolt was crucified, though his life had been spared by the tcmis 
of the capitulation. Soon afterwards a relief squadron of fifty triremes 
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arrived from Athens. It was attacked by the powerful Phoenician 
fleet in tiie Mendesian mouth of the Nile, and only a few ships 
escaped. The Persian authoritt' was restored throughout the land ; 
the day for Greek control of Egypt had not yet come. 

But though the Athenians lost ships and treasure in this daring, 
ill-fated enterprise, their empire was now at the height of its power. 
They were even able to make the disaster in Egypt a pretext for con- 
verting the Delian confederacy into an undisguised Athenian empire. 
The triumphant Persian fleet might sail into the Aegean sea ; Delos 
was not a safe treasury ; the funds of the league must be removed to 
the Athenian Acropolis. 

Extent of The empire of .Athens now included a continental as well as a 
Athenian maritime dominion. The two countries which marched on her 
frontiers, Boeotia and Megara, had become her subjects. Beyond 
45^ 449 Boeotia, her dominion extended over Phocis and Locris to the pass of 
Thermopylae. In Argos her influence was predominant, Aegina had 
been added to her Aegean empire, the ships of Aegina to her navy. 
Through the subjection of Megara, the conquest of Aegina, and the 
capture of Troezen, the Saronic bay had almost been converted into 
an Attic lake. 

Expedi- The great commercial city of the isthmus was the chief and most 

tions to the dangerous enemy of Athens, and the next object of the policy of 
convert the Corinthian Gulf into an Attic lake also, 
^S^'and so hem in Corinth on both her seas. The possession of the 

453 B.c. Megarid and Boeotia, and especially the station at Naupactus, gave 
.Athens control of the noithem shores of the gulf, from within the 
gate up to the isthmus. But the southern seaboard was still entirely 
Peloponnesian ; and outside the gate, on the Acamanian coast, there 
nere posts which ought to be' secured. The general Tolmides made 
a beginning by capturing the Corinthian colony Chalcis, opposite 
Patrae. Then Pericles himself conducted an e,\pedition to continue 
the work of Tolmides. Having failed to reduce Sicyon he laid siege 
to Oeniadae, an important and strong-walled mart on the Acamanian 
coast, but was unable to take it. Though no military success was 
gained, the expedition created a sensation, and it seems to have led 
Acquisition to the adhesion of the Achaean cities to the Athenian alliance. It is 
ofAchaea certain at least that shortly afterwards Achaea was an Athenian 
andllif^ dependency ; and for a few years Athenian vessels could sail with a 
sense of dominion in the Corinthian as well as in the Saronic bay. 

Sect. 3. Cox-clusion ok Pe.\ce with Persia 

The warfare of recent years had been an enormous strain on the 
resources of Athens, and it was found necessary to increase the 
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burden of trii)ute imposed on her allies. She wanted a relief from 
the strain, but after the expedition of Pericles three or four years 
elapsed before peace was concluded. During' that interval \\ict& FiveYtats' 
seems to have been by mutual consent of the combatants a cessa- 'J'mec. 
tion from military’ operations. Lacedaemon and Argos first con- I'hiriy 
eluded a treaty of peace for thirty years ; and then Cimon, who had IV.i/a’ 
returned to Athens, negotiated a truce, which was fixed for five years, 
between the Athenians and Peloponnesians. F/nria, 

As soon as the peace was arranged, Athens and her allies were 452-1 n.c. 
able to resume their warfare against Persia, and to no man could 
that warfare be more safely or fitly entrusted than to the hero of the 
Eurymedon river. Pericles may have been well pleased to use Perkks 
Cimon’s military experience ; and an amicable arrangement seems to ctndCtKon. 
have been made, Cimon undertaking not to interfere with the policy 
of Pericles. Gossip said that Cimon’s sister had much to do witli 
bringing to pass the reconciliation. “ The charms as well as the , 
intrigues of Elpinice appear to have figured conspicuously in the 
memoirs of Athenian biographers : they were enrployed by one party 
as a means of calumniating Cimon, by the other for discrediting 
Pericles.” * But we need not heed the gossip. Women played no 
part in the history of Athena’s city. 

The Phoenician fleet, which had put down the Egyptian rebellion. Campaign 
was afterwards sent to re-establish the authority of Artaxerxes in the Cyprus. 
island of Cyprus ; and accordingly Cimon 
sailed thither with a squadron of 200 vessels. 

He detached sixty to help a princelct who 
had succeeded in defying the Persians in the 
fens of the Delta of the Nile ; for the 
Athenians, even after their calamity, had not 
entirely .abandoned the thought of Egyptian 
conquest. Then he laid siege to Cition. It 
was the last enterprise of the man who had 
conducted the war against Persia ever since 
the battle of Mycale. He died during the 
blockade ; and his death marks the beginning 
of a new period in which hostilities between 
Greek and Persian slumber. But one final success was gained. 

Raising the siege of Cition, because there was no food, the fleet 
arrived off Salarnis, and the Greeks gained a double victory by 
sea and land over the Phoenician and Cilician ships. 

But this victory did not encourage the Athenians to continue the Necessity c] 
war. We have no glimpse of the counsels of their statesmen at this Artcr. 
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moment ; but the facts of the situation enable us to understand their 
resolution to make peace rvith the Great King. The events of recent 
years had proted to them that it was beyond the strength of Athens 
to carrj' on war at the same time, in any effectual way, with the 
common enemy of all the Greeks and with her rivals among the 
Greeks themseltes. It was therefore necessary to choose between 
peace wath Persia and peace in Greece. But an enduring peace in 
Greece could only be purchased by the surrender of those successes 
which Athens had lately gained. Corinth would never acquiesce, 
until she had won back her old predominant position in her W’estern 
guif ; so long as she was hemmed in, as Athens had hemmed her 
in, she would inevitably seize, any favourable hour to strike for her 
release. Some Athenian politicians would have been ready to 
retreat from the positions which had been recently seized and of 
policy cf which the occupation was most galling to Corinth. But Pericles, 
Pericles. those positions, was a stiong imperialist. The aim 

of his statesmanship was to increase the Athenian empire and to 
spread the political influence of Athens within the borders of Greece. 
He was unwilling to let any part of her empire go, for the sake of 
earning new successes against the barbarian. The death of Cimon, 
who had been the soul of the Persian war, may have helped Pericles 
to cany through his determination to bring that war to an end. 
And the Great King on his side was disposed to negotiate ; for the 
Greek victory' of Cyprian Salamis had been followed by a revolt of 
illegabyzus, the general who had quelled the insurrection of Egypt. 
Peace -wiih Accordingly peace was made with Persia. There is a dark mist 
Persia about the negotiations, so dark that it has been questioned whether 
” 44^8 ^ fotntttl treaty was ever concluded. But there can be no reasonable 

doubt that Athens came to an understanding with Artaxer-ves, and 
that peace ensued ; and it is equally certain that there was a definite 
contract, by which Persia undertook not to send ships of war into 
the Aegean, and .Athens gave a similar pledge securing the coasts of 
the Persian empire against attack. An embassy from Athens and 
her allies must have waited on the Great King at Susa j and the 
terms of the arrangement must have been put in writing. But, on 
the other hand, there was no treaty as between two Greek states. 
The Great King would never have consented to treat either with a 
Greek city or a federation of Greek cities as an equal. And he 
certainty did not stoop to the humiliation of formally acknowledging 
the independence of the Greek cities of Asia. It was enough that 
he should graciously promise to make certain concessions. But, 
whatever were the diplomatic forms of the agreement, both parties 
meant peace, and peace was maintained. It has been called the 
Peace of Callins ; and we have a record which makes it probable 
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that the chief ambassador was Callias, the richest man at Athens, 
and the husband of Cimon’s sister. 

The first act in tlie strife of Greece and Persia thus closes. All Sfrugglt oj 
the cities of Hellas which had come under barbarian sway had been Greek and 
reunited to the world of free Hellenic states ; except in one outlying 
corner. The Greek cities of Cyprus were left to struggle with the 
Phoenicians as best they might ; and the Phoenicians soon got the Prevalence 
upper hand and held it for many years. They tried to extirpate ofPhoeni- 
Greek civilisation from the island ; but Greek civilisation was a 
hardy growth, and we shall hereafter sec Greek dynasties again in 
power. 


Sr.cr. 4. Athenian Reverses. The Thirtv Years’ Peace 

The peace with Persia, however, was not followed by further Athens 
Athenian expansion within the defined limits ; on the contrary, some 
of the most recent acquisitions of the Athenian empire began 
to fall away. Orchoincnus and Chacronca and some other towns 
in western Boeotia were seized by exiled oligarchs ; and it was 
necessary for Athens to intervene promptly. Tlte general Tolmides 
went forth with a wholly inadequate number of troops. He took 
and g.irrisoned Chacronca, but did not attempt Orchomenus. On 
his way home he was set upon by the exiles from Orchomenus and Battle of 
some others, in the neighbourhood of Coronea, and defeated. He Gorenea, 
was himself slain; many of the hopiites were taken prisoners ; 
and the Athenians in order to obtain their release resigned Boeotia. 

Thus the b.attle of Coronea undid the work of Oenophyta. 

•Athens had little reason to regret this loss ; for dominion in 
Boeotia was not really conducive to the consolidation of her empire. 

To maintain control over the numerous city-states of the Boeotian 
country would have been a constant strain on her military re- 
sources, tvhich would hardly have been remunerative. The loss of 
Boeotia was followed by the loss of Phocis and Locris. It was 
Strange enough that Phocis should fall aw.ay. .A few years before the 
Phocians had taken possession of Delphi. The Sjtartans had sent Sacred 
an anny to rescue the shrine from their hands, and ^dve it ,back to B'ar. 
the Delphians ; but ns soon as the Spartans bad gone, an Athenian •*'*f 
army c.amc. le<i by Pericles, and restored the s.anctnary to the 
j’hoci.ins. It rvas a Sacred War, but so conducted that it did not 
ni.ihc a breach of the Five Veare’ Truce. Vet, although their 
jjtjsition at Delphi seemed to depend on the support of Athens, the 
Phocians notv deserted her alliance. The change was due to an 
oligrsrchical reaction in the Phocian cities, consequent on the 
oligarchical rising in Boeotia. 
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The defeat of Coronca dimmed the prestige of Athenian arms ; 
and still more scnoiis results ensued. Euboea and Megara revolted 
at the same moment ; here too oligarchical parties were at work, 
Pcnrlcs, who nas a General, immediately went to Euboea with the 
regiments of seicn of the tribes, while those of the remaining three 
m.irilied into the Megarid. But he had no sooner reached the 
island than he was overtaken by the news that the garrison in the 
I.CM cf < ity of Megara had been massacred and that a Peloponnesian 

Mrg^ayit annv was threatening Attica. He promptly returned, and his first 

object was to unite his forces with the troops in the Megarid, which 
were under the command of Andocidcs. But king PleistoanaK 
and the Lacedaemonians were, between them, commanding the east 
March iyf coast -road. Andocidcs was compelled to return to Attica by 
Ar.iWiJes. creeping round the comer of the Corinthian Gulf at Aegosthenae 
and passing through Bocotia. The troops were guided by a man 
of Megara named Pytliion, and the gratitude of the three tribes 
“ whom he saved by leading them from Pagae, through Bocoti.r, 
to Athens’’ was recorded on his funeral mcvnunicnt. The stone 
has survived, and the verses written upon it arc a touching re- 
iniiiisccnce of a moment of great peril. But when the whole anny 
united in Attica, the peril was passed. The return of Pericles had 
disconcerted king Picistoanax, who commanded the Lacedaemonians, 
and having advanced only as far as the Thriasian plain he withdrew, 
PM'iiiUn deeming it useless to strike at Athens. Pericles was thus set free to 
cf r.ufcfa. (;;irfy out the reduction of Euboea. Histiac.o, the city in the north 
of the island, was most hardly dealt with, probably because her 
resistance was most obstinate ; the people were driven out, their 
tcrriiorj- annexed to Athens ; and the new settlement of Oreos took 
the place of 3 liMiaca. In other cases the position of each slate was 
s-eltlcd by an .agreement; and the arrangements whirli were made 
with Chalcls .arc .still prosen’ed on stone. The al.arm of the .Athenians 
is r( fleeted in reductions of tribute which they allowed to their 
subject states ; they feared that the example of Euboea might spread. 
The trucf of five years was now .approaching its end, and peace was 
felt to be so itidispcnvable that they resigned themselves to p»rch.as- 
ing .1 more dnf.ible treaty by considenable concessions. Thct- bad 
lod Mfgara, but they still held tlie two ports, Nisnea and Pagae. 
7 r> as well US .\cb.a<- 3 . they .agreed to surrender, and on this 

' concluded for shirty years between the Athenians 

e 4 '-t' /. c. l'c!eponr.es!.anv. All the alhes of both sides w ere enumemted 

in the tir.aty, and it was stipulated that neither Atlien^ nor 
t..‘rCKlaerm«, w.is to .ariinit into her .alU.mce .an a!lv of the olhere 
wjxic neeirai «tate-. might join whiehev'er alii.anre thev- ihnjc. 

It was a Immiliatiiig pe.ace for .\ihcn'-, and perl'iaps would not 
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The fair answer to this claim would have been, that peace had indeed 
come, but that it would endure only so long as a power was main- 
tained strong enough to stand up against the might of Persia, 
Di-soKe the Confederacy, and the cities will severally and speedily 
become the pre\ of the barbarian. But in any case, the Confederacy 
had become an Empire, and Athens was in the full career of an 
ambitious “impenaiist’’ state. The tributes which she imposed on her 
subjects were probably not oppressive, and were constantly revised ; 
Rtdttrttcn when the Five Years’ Truce was about to be concluded, she reduced 
cf tnhde, the inbute, which had been increased under the stress of the war, to 
450 A.c. its fonner amount. She did not force her own coinage upon her 
subjects ; every city might ha%c its own mint, and most of them had. 
But there was much that was galling m her empire, to communities 
in whiih the love of freedom was strongly developed. The revolt 
and reduction of Euboea showed in its undisguised shape the rule of 
might. It must however be remembered, in judging of the feelings 
of the cities towards their mistress, that in nearly every city there 
were an oligarchical and a dcmocratical party. The democracy was 
supported by Athens and v.-as generally friendly to her ; the oligarclis 
were alw-ays on the watch for an opportunity to rebel. And for this 
reason, a revolt is not in itself evidence that .Athens was unpopular 
among her allies. Tlte Carian and Lycian cities began to fall away 
after the peace with Persia but most of them were only superficially 
Ucllcnticd, and .Athens let them go, not thinking it worth while tc 
take measures for retaining her control of them. 

Pericles had been the guide of the Athenian people in the recent 
w.ar ; his counsels had directed their imperial policy. But that policy 
had not been uncitalienged ; his leadership had not been unopposed. 
Tliere w-as a strong oligarchic.al p.arty at .Athens which not only disliked 
the democracy of their city, but arraigned her empire. Most of this 
party .attacked the imperialist policy of Pericles purely from p-irt)' 
motives, and for the purpose of attacking him ; but there was one 
man at lea-t who may cl.aitn the credit of having honestly espoused 
the caU‘c of the .allied cities ag.ainst the unscrupulous selfishness of 
his own city. This w.is Thucydides, the son of Melesias, a man who 
had fonticaions with many of the allies. He maintained that the 
t-bmild he reserved cvclusls tly for the purpose for which it was 
' ’ ■ ■ ' !<-vied, the defence of Greece against Persia, and that .Athens had no 

right to sjw ud it on other things, cspeci.atly on things nhiclt concerned 
lietself alone, .and did not benefit the cities, li w-as .an injunice 
ih-n tViC cities shouM h.ive to defray any part of the cost/ of an 
.AthtuLin camptiigt; in fioeoti.t or of .a r.rw' temple in .Athens. This 
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was a just view, but justice is never entirely compatible with the 
growth of a countr)’ to political greatness, and Pericles was resolved 
to make his country great at all hazards. For this purpose his policy 
towards the allied cities was — in a phrase which seems to have been 
his own — “to keep them well in hand.” It is pleasant to find that 
voices were raised against his unscrupulous imperialism. 

The more extreme section of the party which supported Thucy- 
dides would not have hesitated to betray Athens into the hands of 
her foes for the sake of overthrowing the democracy. They had 
tried to do this at the time of the battle of Tanagra. Much less 
would they have scrupled to give secret help to the oligarchical parties OUgarchi- 
which worked against Athenian rule in the subject cities. Oligarchy calpar/ies. 
had raised its head in many places during the Five Years’ Truce. 
Oligarchical movementFliad led to the loss of Boeotia ; oligarchical 
movements had caused the revolts-oFMegara and Euboea ; oligarchy 
had even prevailed in Phocis, There can be little doubt that this 
widespread oligarchicaf" acfivlty had its echo in Athens ; and that in 
I these years the party_oppgis_e,djo„Eeriolc_s jyas_jOT and aggressive. 

I He met that opposition with remarkable dexterity. I-r^ntroducecTa 
f new policy, which, while it was thoroughly imperialist, was so popular 
j at Athens that his adversaries were silenced. 

Among the measures which” Pericles initiated to strengthen the T/is ovt- 
empire of his city, none was more important in its results than the semr- 
system of settling Athenian citizens abroad. Like measures of many 
great statesmen, thiT~pt 3 ln:y~elTected~^ie solution of two diverse 
problems. The colonies which were thus sent to different parts of the 
empire, served as garrisons in the lands of subject allies, and they also 
helped to provide for part of the superfluous population of Athens. 

The first of these Periclcan detiic/ncs was established in the Thracian CoUmsa- 
C herson ese, under the personal supennsion of Pericles himself. Lands 
were bougltl from the allied cities of the peninsula, and a thousand 
Athenian citizens, chiefly of the poor and unemployed, were allotted /! c. 

farms and assigned to the several cities. The payment for the land 
was made in the shape of a reduction of the tribute. At the same 
time Pericles restored the wall which Miltiades had built across the 
isthmus, to protect the country against the Thracians ; in view of 
"the rising power of the Thracian prince Teres, this precaution was 
wise. 

The out-scttlements in the Chersonese — which were probably fol- 
lowed by out-settlements in Lemnos and Imbros, the island warders of ! 

the gate of the Propontis — were the most important of all. The same Ci^ruMes 1 

policy was at the same time adopted in Euboea and some of the ‘ 

islands of the Aegean, and in a mysterious place, the Tliracian Brea, s 

which probably lay west of the Stiymon. The original act of the ...(7 ,• : 
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Hrfu colonisation of ISic.a has been preserved, and ibc provision that all 
(4^6i' c.f). tiie settlers shall belonj; to the two poorest classes of the people, on 
the Solonian classifKation. illustrates the character of the I’cricican 
clcnichies. The policy was naturally popular at Athcits, since it 
pro\ idcd for thousands of unemployed who cumhered the streets ; 
and perhajib it may be regarded as one of the happiest strokes devised 
by I’erules for increasing his ascendency and confounding his oppo- 
nents Hut It was a policy which was highly unpopular among the 
allies, in whose terntoncs the settlements were made ; and it gave 
perhaps more dissatisfaction than any other feature of Athenian rule. 

Most Athenian citizens were naturally allured by a policy of cv 
pansion which made their city great and powerful without exacting 
lieavy sacrifices from thcinseUes. The day had not yet come when 
they were unwilling to undertake mililar)’ service, and they were 
content as long as the cost of maintaining the empire did not ta^ 
their purses. The empire furthered the extension of their trade, 
and increased their prosperity. The average Athenian burgher 
was not hindered by liis own full measure of freedom from being 
willing to press, with as little scruple as any tyrant, the yoke of his 
city upon the necks of other communities. So long as the profits 
of empire were many and Us burdens light, the Athenian democracy 
would feel few searchings of heart in adopting the imperialism of 
Pericles. 

/Vi/dri' ^ That imperialism was indeed of a lofty kind. The aim of the 
Perides. statesman who guided the destinies of Athens in these days of her 
greatness was to make her the queen of Hellas ; to spread her sway 
on the mainland as well as beyond the sc.is ; and to make her 
political influence fell in those states which it would have been unwise 
and perhaps impossible to draw' within the borders of her empire. 
The full achievement of this ideal would have meant the union of all 
the Greeks, an union held together by the power of Athens, but having 
a natural support in a common religion, common traditions, common 
customs, and a common language. 

448 a c., Shortly before the loss of Boeolia through the defeat of Coronca, 
Athens Athens addressed to Greece an open declaration of her Panhcllcnic 

’pan“ ambition. She invited the Greek states to send representatives to an 

hcllenic Hellenic congress at Athens, for the purpose of discussing certain 

congress matters of common interest. To restore the temples which had 

to restore been burned by the Persians, to pay the votive offerings which were 

ruin^^^ gods for the great deliverance, and to take common 

the measures for clearing the seas of piracy' ; — this was the programme 
' Persians, which Athens proposed to the consideration of Greece. The invita- 
tion did not go to the west, for the Italiots and Siceliots were not 
directly concerned in the Persian war, but it went to all the cities of 
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old Greece, and to the cities and islands which belonged to the 
Athenian empire. If the congress had taken place it would have 
inaugurated an amphictiony of all Hellas, and Athens would have been 
the centre of this vast religious union. It was a sublime project, but 
it could not be. It was not to be expected that Sparta would fall in 
with a project which, however noble and pious it sounded, might 
tempt or help Athens to strike out new and perilous paths of ambition 
and aggrandisement. The Athenian envoys were rebuffed in the The 
Peloponnesus, and the plan fell through. Immediately after this, hndtation 
the revolution in Boeotia deprived Athens of her empire on the 
mainland. 


Sect. 6. The Restoration of the Tempi.es 

It remained then for Athens to carry out that part of the pro- The 
gramme which concerned herself, and "1031010 in greater splendour motive 
the temples of her city and her land. We shall miss the meaning of ^ 

the architectural monuments which now began to rise under the 
direction and influence of Pericles, if we do not clearly grasp their under 
historical motive, and recognise their immediate connexion with the Pericles. 
Persian war. It devolved upon the city, as a religious duty, to make 
good the injuries which the barbarian had inflicted upon the habitations 
of her gods, and fully to pay her debt of gratitude to heaven for the 
defeat of the Mede. And seeing that Athens had won her great 
empire through that defeat, the gods might well expect that she 
would perform this duty on no small scale and in no niggardly spirit. 

In this, above all, was the greatness of Pericles disphiyed, that he 
discerned the importance of performing it on a grand scale. He 
recognised that the city by ennobling the houses of her gods would 
ennoble herself ; and that she could express her own might and her 
ideals in no worthier way than by the erection of beautiful temples. 

His architectural plans went farther than this, and we can see that 
he was influenced by the example of the Pisistratids ; but the chief 
buildings of the Periclean age, it should always be remembered, were, 
like the Athenian empire itself, the direct consequence of the Persian 
invasion. 

Of the monuments which in the course of twenty years changed 450-30^.0. 
the appearance of the Acropolis, one of the first was a gigantic 
statue of Athena, wrought in bronze. The goddess stood near the "Athena 
west brow of her own hill, looking souUt-westward, and her helmet P’’”- „ 

and the tip of her lance flashing in the sun could be seen far off at sea. 

But nothing was so pressing as to carry to completion the new house 
of the goddess, which had been begun in the days of Themistoclcs 
and never finished. The work was now 'resumed on the same site, 
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.ind the same foundations ; but it was resumed on an entirely different Temph of 
plan, which was drawn up by the gifted architect Ictinus, The new 


temple was slightly broader but considerably shorter than it would 


have been if the old design had been carried out, and instead of thenmt "), 
foreign Parian marble, native Attic from the quarries of Pentelicus jtnis/ied 
was employed. Callicrates, another expert architect, superintended 438 
the execution of the plan which Ictinus had conceived. It is not 
within our province to enter here into the architectural beauties of 
this perfect Dorian temple, which came afterwards to be generally 
known as the Parthenon. The building contained two rooms, between 
which there was no communication. The eastern room into which 


one entered from the pronaos was the temple proper, and contained 
the statue of the goddess. It was about a hundred feet long, and 
was hence officially called the Hccalompcdos. The door of the 
small western room was on the west side of the temple. This , 

- chamber was perhaps designed for the habitation of invisible maidens 
who attend the maiden goddess ; it is at least certain that it was 
called the Parlhcudu. It is easy to imagine how a word which 
designated as the room of the Maidens part of the house of the 
Maiden, could soon come to be associated popularly with the whole 
building, and the name Parthenon came to mean for the ordinary 
ear, in defiance of official usage, the temple of Athena Parthenos, and 
not the chamber of her virgins. 

The goddess stood in her dwelling, majestic and smiling, her The t'afui 
colossal figure arrayed in a golden robe, a helmet on her head, of Athena 
, her right hand holding a golden Victory, and her left resting on her 
shield, while the snake Erichthonius was coiled at her feet. It was 


a wooden statue covered with ivory and gold — ivory for the exposed 
flesh, gold for the raiment — and hence called cJirysckfhaniine. It 
was wrought by the Athenian sculptor of genius who has given his 
name to the plastic art of the Pcriclean age, Phidias, the son of 
Charmidcs. He had already made his fame by another beautiful 
statue of the goddess of the city, which the out-settlers who went forth 
to colonise Lemnos dedicated on the Acropolis. The Lemnian 
Athena was wrought in bronze and it reve.aled Athena to her people 
in the guise of their friend, while the image of the Parthenon showed 
her rather as their queen. Both these creations have perished, 
but copies have been preserved from which we can frame some far- 
off idea of the sculptoPs work. 

To Phidias too was entrusted the task of designing and carrying 
out those plastic decorations which were necessary to the completion 
of a great temple. With the metopes of the lofty entablature, from 
which Centaurs and Giants stood out in high relief, the great master 
had probably little to do. But in the two pediments and on the 
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The pedi- frieze which ran round the wall of the temple, within the colonnade, 
rtcnis. ijg left monuments of his genius and his skill, for mankind to adore. 

The triangle above the eastern portal was adorned with the scene of 
the birth of Athena, who has sprung from the head of Zeus, at the' 
rising of the sun and the setting of the moon ; and Iris the heavenly 
messenger was shown, going forth to carry the good news to the 
ends of the world. The pediment of the western end was occupied 
with the passage in the life of the goddess, tliat specially appertained . 



Fig. hi. — Athena and Hephaestus, on the frieze of the Parthenon 
. (British Museum). 


to Attica — ^her triumph on the .Acropolis in her contest with her rival 
- ' Poseidon, for the lordship of the land. The olive which came forth 

from the earth by her enchantment was probably shown ; and we ; 
should like.to believe that at tlie northern and southern ends reclined 
the two river gods, Eridanus and Ilisus, each at the side which was 
The frieze nearest his own waters. The subject of the wonderful frieze which 
. efeelta. encircled the temple from end to end was the most solemn of all the 
' ceremonies which the Athenians performed in honour of their cjueen. 1 
At the ^eal Panathenaic festival, everv’’ fourth year, they 'ivent up in., 
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long procession to her temple to present her with a new robe. The 
advance of this procession, starting from the western side, and 
moving simultaneously along the northern and southern sides, to 
meet ill the eastern entrance, was vi\idly shown on the fricite of the 
Parthenon. Walking along the peristyle and looking upwards, 
the spectator saw the Athenian knights— beautiful young men — on 
horseback, charioteers, citirens on foot, musicians, kine and sheep 
led for s.acrificc, stately maidens nith sacred vessels, the nine 
archons of the city, :ill advancing to the house of Athena where she 
entertains the celestials on her feast-day. Tlie high gods are seated 
on thrones, Zeus on one side of Athena, Hephaestus on the other j 
and near the goddess is a peplos — peihaps tlie old pcplos — in the 
hands of a jiricst. The western side of the frieze is still in its place, 
but the rest has been removed — the greater part to our own island. 

.Athena Pnlias had now two houses side by side on her hill. For 
the old restored temple was not rlestroycd, nor was her old image 
removed from it. Uvu in her character of X'lctoiy, yet another sm.all 
habitation was built for her by the architect Callicrates, about the 
same lime,' on the bastion which the hill thiows out on its south- 
western side. It was an appropriate spot for the house of ^’lCtOIy^ 
Tlte .Athenian standing on th.at platform saw Salamis and Aegina 
ne.ir him ; his eye ranged along the .Argolic coast, to the dislatit 
citadel of Corinth and the moimt.ains of the Megarid ; under the 
shadow of X’ictory he could lose lumself in reveries of memory and 
dreams of hope. The motiic of the temple, as a memorial of the 
■Persian w.ir, was written clear in the frieze. Whereas the sculptures 
of other temples of this period only alluded indirectly to that gre.at 
struggle, by the rcjircsenialion of mythira! wars — such as ihc war of 
Creek and Amazons, or of Uapiths and Centaurs, or of gods and 
giants; on the frieze of z\t!icna Nike a battle between the (Iretks 


The Pen. 
athaitttc 
pfOtCSSlOHs 


The cU 
icfiplr. 


Ttv'pU cf 
A fhrtnt 
Xtif, 


and I’ersi.ans is ponmyed. U is the battle of Plalaca ; for Greeks 
.me shown ligh.ting tn the Porsl.m host, 

Put theie were other-shrines of other gods in .-Vtltcns and Attica, The 
whith h.ul Iwen wrecked by the Pctsi.rns, and which were now to 
restored From she wc't side of the Acropolis, as one looks down j 
on liic western rjUirler of the city, no bui’dhig is so prominent, or rw.v.i' 
c.an ever have been so prominttit, as rue Dorian temple of Pcutclic /A'/.-r.-ai 




,._B.viluor «nd roriians (Frie.e oC Temple of Nike Apl«os), 
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of the land. This house of Hephaestus is the only Greek temple 
that is not a ruin. .About the same time, a marble temple of Poseidon The iemfle 
rose on the extteme point of southern Attica, the promontory e/ Suuium. 
Sunium. The Persian invasion had probably been fatal to the old 
temple of poros-stone. Here the sea-god, “ to ivhom men pray at 
Sunium,” seems to have had his own house, looking down upon his dparos.) 
own domain ; he was not forced here, as on the Acropolis, to share 
a sanctuary with Athena ; but the goddess had a separate temple of 
her own hard by. 

At the other extremity of the Attic land, the shrine of the The 
goddesses of Elcusis had likewise been destroyed by the barbarians. Elen^inian 
The rebuilding had been soon begun, but, like the new temple 
of Athena on the Acropolis, the work had been discontinued owing 
to the claims of war on the revenue of the state. Under Pericles 
it was taken up again and completed ; Ictinus made the design 
and Coroebus carried it out. The new Hall of Mysteries was built 
of the dark stone of Elcusis ; one side of it was formed by the rock 
of the hill under which it was built ; and the stone steps around the 
walls would have seated about 3000. As the place u-as close to 
the Megarian frontier, a strong wall with towers was erected round 
the precincts of the shrine ; so that the place had the aspect of a 
fortress. 

These splendid buildings required a large outlay of money, and Opposition 
thus gave the political opponents of Pericles a welcome handle lo 
against him. Thucydides was the leader of the outcry. He accused 
Pericles not merely of squandering the resources of the state which •' 
ought to be kept as a rescri'e for war, but of misappropriating the 
money of the Confederacy for purely Athenian purposes. Athens, it 
was said, was “ like a vain woman, adorning herself with pendants of 
precious stones, and statues, and temples that cost a thousand 
talents.” It is certainly true that some money was taken from 
the treasury of the Hellenotamiae for the new buildings, but this 
was only a very small part of the cost, which was mainly defrayed 
by the treasury of Athena and by the public treasury of Athens. 

There was however a good case against Pericles both on grounds 
of policy and on grounds of justice. The plea for taking a part 
of tlie tribute (perhaps a sixtieth — ^besides the sixtieth which was 
consecrated to Athena) doubtless was that the restoration of Greek 
temples destroyed by the Persians was a duty which devolved upon 
all the Greeks. But Pericles, with bold sophistry, argued that the 
allies had no reason to complain, so long as Athens defended them 
efficiently ; this was the contract, and they had no right to interfere 
in her disposition of the funds. Tliree years after the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, Thucydides thought that he could bring the question to an 
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issue, and lie asked the people to adjudicate by the sherd. But the 
people voted for the ostracism of Thucydides, and hcncefonvard 
Pericles had no opponent of influence to thwart his policy or cross 
his way. The buddings already begun could now be continued 
uithout critirism and new works could be undertaken. A great Hall 
of Music or Oiioon, intended for the musical contests which had 
recentl) been added to the Panathenaic celebrations, was non 
erected on the east side of the Theatre of Dionysus. Its roof, made 
of the masts and yard-arms of captured Persian ships, was pointed 
like a tent, and nits compared it to the helmet of Pericles the 
strategos. “ The trial by sherd is over,” says some one in a play 
which the comic poet Cratinus put on the stage at this time ; “ so 
here comes Pericles, our peak-headed Zeus, with the Odeon set on 
his crown.” 

Though Cimon, when he constructed the southern wall of the 
Acropolis, also built a new entrance-gale facing south-westward, tt 
was too small and unimposing to relieve the frowning aspect of the 
walled hill. A more worthy approach, worthy of the Parthenon, was 
devised by the architect Mnesicles and met the approbation of 
Pericles. The buildings designed by Mnesicles occupied the whole 
west side of the hill. In the centre, on the brow of the height and 
facing westward, was to be the entrance with five gates, and on 
either side of this two vast columned halls — reaching to the north and 
soutli brinks of the hill — in which the Athenians could walk sheltered 
from sun and rain. Thrown out on the projecting cliffs in front of 
these halls were to be two spacious wings, flanking the ascent to the 
central gate. But the plan of Mnesicles took no account of the 
sanctuaries on the south-western part of the Acropolis, on which his 
new buildings would encroach. The southern colonnade would have 
cut short the precinct of Artemis Brauronia and the adjacent 
southern wing would have infringed on the enclosure of Athena Nike. 
On the north side there were no such impediments. The priests of 
these goddesses raised objections to the execution of the architect’s 
plan at the expense of their sacred precincts, and in consequence the 
grand idea of Mnesicles was only partly carried out. But even after 
the building had been begun, Pericles and bis architect never 
ab.andoned the hope that the scruples of the priests might ultimately 
be overcome; and, while they omitted altogether the southern 
colonnade and reduced the proportions of the southern tving, they 
built in such .a way that at some future time the structure might be 
easily enlarged to the measures of the original design. On the 
norlltem side, loo, the idea of Mnesicles ivas not completed, but for 
a different reason. The covered colonnade was never built ; it was 
left to the last, and, when the time came, Athens was threatened by 
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a great war, and deemed it unwise to undertake any further outlay on 
building. But the north-western wing w.as built and was adorned Pinaco- 
with paintings. The greatest p.aintings that Athens possessed were 
however not on the hill but in buildings below ; and they belonged 
to a somewhat earlier age. It was Cimon who brouglit Polygnotus PotygnoUa 
of Thasos to Athens, and it was when Cimon was in power that he, 
in collaboration with Micon, another eminent painter, decorated with 5 - 

life-size frescoes the new Theseum and the Anaceum, on the north Poeeik 
side of the Acropolis, and the walls of the Painted Portico in the 
market-place. We have already cast a glance at the picture of the 
Battle of Marathon. The most famous of the pictures of the 
Thasian master was executed, after he had left Athens, for the speech- 
hall of the Cnidians at Delphi. Its subject was the underworld 
visited by Odysseus. 

If it was vain for Athens to hope that Greece would yield her any 
formal acknowledgment of headship, she might at all events have the 
triumph of exerting intellectual influence even in the lands which 
were least ready to admit her claims. And in the field of art she 
partly fulfilled the ambition of Pericles, who, when he could not 
make her the queen, desired that she should be the instructress, of 
Hellas. When Phidias had completed the great 
statue of Athena in gold and ivory, and had 
seen it set up in the new temple, he went forth, 
invited by the men of Elis, to make the image 
for the temple of Zeus at Olympia. For five 
years in his workshop in the Altis the Atheni.an 
sculptor wrought at the “ great chryselephantine 
god,” and the colossal image which came from 
his hands was probably the highest creation ever 
achieved by the plastic art of Greece. The Pan- 
hellenic god, seated on a lofty throne, and clad 
in a golden robe, held a Victory in his right 
hand, a sceptre in his left. He was bearded, 
and his hair was wreathed with a branch of olive. 

Many have borne witness to the impression which the serene aspect 
of this manifest divinity always produced upon the heart of the 
beholder. “ Let a ra.an sick and weary in his soul, who has 
passed through many distresses and sorrows, whose pillow is un- 
visited by kindly sleep, stand in front of this image ; he will, I deem, 
forget all the terrors and troubles of human life." An Athenian had 
wrought, for one of the two great centres of Hellenic religion, the 
most sublime expression of the Greek ideal of godhead. Nor was 
Phidias the only Athenian artist who worked abroad ; we also find the \/AfoUoai 
architect Ictinus engaged in designing temples in the Peloponnesus. Phigalia.) 
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Sect. 7. The Piraeus, Growth of Athenian Trade 

The Piraeus had grown enormously since it had been fortified by The 
Themistocles ; it was now one of the great ports and cheaping-lowns Pifteeus. 
“in the midst of Hellas,” and Pericles took in hand to make it a 
greater and fairer place. There was one weak point in the common 
defences of Piraeus and Athens. Between Munychia and the 
c.\trcme end of the southern wall which ran down to the strand of 
Phaleron, there was an unfoitificd piece of marshy shore, where an 
enemy might land at night. This defect might have been remedied 
by building a cross-w.all, but a wholly different plan was adopted. 

. A new long wall was built, running parallel and close to the The middle 
northern wall, and, like it, joining the fortification of I’iraeus with the P<»‘g 
“upper city,” as Athens was locally called. The southern or 
Phaleron wall consequently ceased to he part of the system of 
defence and was allowed to fall into disrepair. Round the three 
harbours shipsteads were constructed, in which the vessels could 
lie high and dry ; and on the wharfs and quays new storehouses and 
buildings of sundry kinds arose for the convenience of shipping and 
trade. On the east side of the great Harbour the chief traffic was 
carried on in the Place of Commerce. This mart was marked offby Emforlon. 
boundarj’ stones, some of which are still preserved, and was subject 
to the control of a special board of officers. The most famous of the 
buildings in the Place of Commerce was the colonnade known as the 
Deigma or Show-place, where merchants showed their wares. But 
Pericles was not content with the erection of new buildings ; the 
whole town, which crept up the slopes of Munychia from the quays 
of the great Harbour, w.as laid out on a completely new system, 
which created considerable interest in Greece. It was the rectangular 
system, on which the main streets run parallel .and are cut by cross 
streets at right angles. The Piraeus was the first town in Europe 
where this plan was adopted, which we now see carried out on a 
large scale in many modern cities. The idea was due to Hippo- 
damus, an architect of Miletus, a man of a speculative as well as 
practical turn, who tried with less success to apply his principles 
of symmetry to politics, and sketched the scheme of a model state 
whose institutions were as precisely correlated as the stieets of his 
model town. 

The increase of Athenian trade was largely due to the decline of 
the merchant cities of Ionia, as well as to the blow which was struck to 
Phoenician commerce by the victory of Greece over Persia. The 
decay of Ionian commerce is strikingly reflected in the tribute-records 
of the Athenian Confederacy, where the small sums paid by the 
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lonians arc comrabicd with the larger tributes of the cities on the 
shores of the I’roponi'S. Latnpsacus contributes twice as mueb as 
Ephesus, both trade and industry migrated from the eastern to the 
ivestern and northern shores of the Aegean ; and as this ciiange 
coincided with the nsc of her empire, it was Athens that it chiefly 
profited. The population of Athens and her harbour multiplied ; and 
about this time the whole number of the inhabitants of Attica seems 
to have been about 250.000 — perhaps more than twice as large as the 
population of the Conntbian state. But nearly half of these inhabit- 
ants were slaves ; for one consequence of the growth of manufactures 
was the inflowing of slave “ hands ” into the manufacturing towns. 
In towns where the people subsisted on the fruits of agriculture the 
demand for slaves remained small. It should be observed that, . 
although Greece, and especially Athens, consumed large quantities of 
com brought from beyond the seas, this did not ruin the agriculture 
of Greece ; the costs of transport were so great that home-grown 
corn could still be profitable. 

Except in remote or unusually conservative regions, money had 
now entirely displaced more primitive standards of exchange and 
valuation. Most Greek slates of any size issued their own coins, and 
their money at this time was in almost all cases silver. Silver had 
become plentiful, and prices had necessarily gone up. Thus the 
price of barley and wheat had become two or three times dearer than 
a hundred years before. Far more remarkable was the increase in 
the price of stock. In the days of Solon a sheep could be bought 
for a drachma ; in the days of Pericles, its cost might approach fifty 
drachmae. As money was cheap, interest should have been low; 
but mercantile enterprise was so active, the demand for capital so 
great, and security so inadequate, that the usual price of a loan was 
twelve per cent. 


Sect. 8 . Atheniak Enterprise ik Itaey 

Aihcnian In the far west Athens was spreading her influence and pushing 
her trade. She supplied Etruria with her black red-figured potWO'i 
Xm -.ocsI. there was a market for these products of her mdustry ewn in 

the remote valley of the Po. Her ships brought back metal-works 
from Tuscany, carets and cushions from Cartilage, com, cheese and 
porl^from Sicily. Tlie GreeK'cities' of Sicily had gradually'hddptcd 
the Attic sTandard for their currency; and in the little Italian 
republic on the Tiber, which was afterwards destined to make laws 
for the ivhole world, the fame of the legislation of Solon was so high 
, that envoys were sent to Athens to obtain a copy of the code. Thus 
Athens had stepped into the place of Chalcis ; she was now the cliief 
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foninti tr.Hler wish hali.ut aiiii Siiilwn I.issiJs, Ut;r rival in t!h< 
ttt'-tcrn ronstncsre wa*: (hirintlt, bstt she v.as ht to ont- 
ili-itanu; the ('SfAS Dorian snttchans fity. In this competition Atlirns 
hat! one adv.snsa^sc, IJy ilic po‘5fi>toti of N‘n!tp.ictn>» ^h(; foiiiti 
(oniro! the fiitranec to tho Corintliian ;;nID ;t pfrpftnal tncnncf' to 
Corinth •, while the hatred which csi-inal helucen Corinth and her 
rohsny Corcyra prevented this island from Irrni^ as useftll as it slmuhl 
have hcen to the Corinthun traflk vvith the vve-st. On the other 
hand, Corinth had the advaniafje of havinj; ntipiniant coloiiics tn tlic 
west, vvith which rhe maintained intimate rcl.itions, t specially Syia- 
cusc ; and thtc'C matitime cittc-r were centres of her trade and intlo- 
cnec. Ne\t to Alhen;. herself, Syractne was ptoh.ably the laij^esi 
and most populous city in the Oicch world. Athens had no colonies 
and no such centres. The disadvanta};c was felt by Theniistoeles, and 
his active brain devised the otcupation of the .site of Siris, which had 
been destroyed by its neighbonrs, bat the scheme vv.as not realiseii. I 
At length tiic opportunity came, when J’eticles was at the head of 
affairs ; here, as in other cases, it fell upon him to cvenite ideas , 
ofTheniistoclfs. 

The men of old Syliaris, who since the destruction of their own 
town had dwelled in neighbouring cities, thought that they miglit at 
length return to build a new Sybaris on the old site : hut within five 
years their old foes, the men of Croton, went tip and drove them out. 

Yet they did not despair, but hoped to compass vvith the help of 
others what they had failed to accomplish by liieniselves. 'I'hcy .s;K»c«Vfj; 
invited Athens and Sparta to take part in founding a new city. For 
Sparta the offer had no attraction ; but foi Athens it was a "'<^'come 
opportunity. The i.md of Sybaris was famous for its fertility, and ,,^,5 
the position vvas suitable for Athenian commerce. But Pericles 
determined to give the enterprise an international significance ; it was 
to he more than a mere Atiicnian speculation. It w.is proclaimed 
throughout the Peloponnesus that vvliosocvor wished might take part 
in the foundation of the new colony. The Peloponnesus — and 
c.spccially Achaca, with whose cities Athens had hcen closely con- 
nected in recent years — was tlic mother country of the Greek colonies 
which fringed the Tarcntinc gulf; and the idea of Pericles was that 
the mother countiy, under the auspices of Athens, should establish 
the new city. Achaca, Arc.adia, and lilis responded to the call ; 

New Syb.aris was founded; and the Athenian picdominance was feunAuion 
e.vprcsscd in the image of Athena with Attic helmet on the coins of f 
the young city. Sy^ani. 

But the men of old Sjbaris were not content to stand on an 
equal footing with the colonists who had come to help them from the 
mother-country. They iliought that their old conne.\ion with the 
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place entitled them to a prhtleged position ; they claimed an cncIu- 
swe nght to the most important offices in the state. Such claims 
could not be tolerated ; a battle was fought ; and the Sybarites were 
dn\en out But, when the city was thus deplenished, there was a 
pressing need for men ; and for the second time an appeal was made 
to .Ythens, but this time from her own children. 

To the second appeal .iVthens, under the guidance of Pericles, 
responded by an enterprise on a still greater scale. All Greece was 
now minted to take part in founding a Panhellenic colony. lu 
carrying out this project the right-hand man of Pericles was the Seer 
and Interpreter {Exegcte) Lampon, who was closely connected with 
the Eleusmian worship, and was the highest authority in Athens on 
all matters pertaining to religion. He obtained from the Delphic 
god an oracle touching the new colony ; it ivas to be planted where 
men could drink water by measure and eat bread without measure. 
At Athens the enemies of Pericles opposed the project, and especially 
the Panhellenic character which he sought to impress upon it. 
Drapetides Cratinus brought out a play deriding Lampon, and asking whether 
‘>f Pericles was a second Theseus who wanted to synoecize the whole of 

Cratinus. Q^gece. But Greece responded to the Athenian proposal, and the 
Colony cf colony went forth under the guidance of Lampon. Not far from the 
Tkurii, gf gybaris they found a stream gushing from a bronze pipCi 

443 j.c. .ft.as locally known as the Bushel. Here clearly was the 

measured ivater to which the oracle pointed ; while the land was so 
fruitful that it might well be said to furnish bread without measure. 
The place was named Thurii, and the new' city was designed by Hippo- 
damns, the architect who had laid out the Piraeus in rectangular 
streets. The constitution of Thurii was naturally a democracy ; hut 
though the influence of the Athenian model might be recognised, the 
colony adopted not the laws of Solon, but those of Zaleucus, the 
lawgiver of Locri. Some years after the foundation, the question was 
asked, Wlio was the founder ? and the Delphic god himself claimed 
the honour. 'The coins of Thurii were stamped with Athena’s head 
and an olive branch ; and the place became, as it was intended, » 
centre of Athenian influence in Italy, although the Attic element in 
the population failed to maintain its predominance. 

Siterr. 9. Athenian' Policy in Thr-acl and the Euxinl 

But Athens had greater and more immediate interests in the 
eastern sea where she succeeded Miletus than in the western Avherc she 
succeeded Chalets. The importance of the imports from the Pontus, 
especially com, fish, .and wood, was more Htal than that of the 
wares which came to her from the west ; and hence there was nothing 
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of higher consequence in the eyes of a clear-sighted statesman than 
the assurance of the line of communication between Athens and 
the Euxine sea, and the occupation of strong and favourable points 
on the coasts of the Euxine itself. The outer gate of the Euxine 
was secured by the possession of the Chersonese which Pericles 
strengthened, and the inner gate by the control of 
Byzantium and Chalcedon, members of the Athenian 
Confederacy. In the Euxine, Athens relied on the 
Greek towns which, fringing the shores at distant 
intervals, looked to her for support against the 
neighbouring barbarians. The corn-market in the 

Athenian agora was sensitive to every political move- izjq uj, coin 

ment in Thrace and Scythia ; and it was necessary of Ciialccdon, 
to be ever ready to support the ships of trade by century 

the presence of ships of war. The growth of a large Head o/‘\res 
Thracian kingdom under Teres and his son Sitalces ’ Thracian 

demanded the attention of Athenian statesmen to these regions more kingdom, 
pressingly than ever. The power of Teres reached to the Danube, 
and his influence to the Dnieper j for he married his daughter to 
the king of the neighbouring Scythians. 

It was in order to impress the barbarians of the Euxine regions 

• with a just sense of the greatness of the Athenian sea-power that 
Pericles sailed himself to the Pontus, in command of an imposing Pericles 
squadron. Of that voyage we know little. It is ascertained that he visits the 
visited Sinope, and that in consequence of his visit the Athenians 
gained a permanent footing at that important point. It is probable 

that he also sailed to the Cimmerian Bosphorus and visited the 
Archacanactid lords of Panticapaeum, who were distinguished for 
many a long year by their abiding friendship to Athens in her good 
and evil days alike. As Panticapaeum was the centre of the Euxine 
corn trade, this intimacy was of the highest importance. 

The union of the Thracian tribes under a powerful king con- 
strained Athens also to keep a watchful eye upon' the north coast 
of the Aegean and the eastern frontier of Macedonia. The most 
important point on that coast both from a commercial and a strategic 
point of view was the mouth of the Strymon, where the Athenians 
possessed the fortress of Eion. Not far from the mouth was the 
bridge over which all the trade between Thrace and Macedonia 
passed to and fro ; and up the Strymon valley ran the chief roads 
into the “ Hinterland." The mountains of the neighbourhood were 
famous for the veins of gold and silver stored in their recesses ; the 

• Macedonian king Alexander had tapped a mine near Lake Prasias 
which yielded daily a silver talent. In the days of Cimon, Athens 
had attempted to strengthen Eion by establishing a colony at the 
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Nine Ways, by the Strymon bridge. We saw how that attempt 
roused the opposition of Thasos, whose interests it menaced ; and, 
though Thasos was subdued, the colony of the Nine Ways tvas de- 
stroy ed by the neighbouring barbarians. Thirty years later, Pericles 
resumed the project with greater success. Hagnon, son of Kicias, led 
forth a Colony, of Athenians and others, and founded a new- city, sur- 
rounded on three sides by the Strymon-stream, and called its name 
.Ainphipohs. It flourished and became, as was inevitable, the most 
important place on the coast. But a local feeling grew up unfavour- 
able to the mother-country, and the city was lost to Athens within 
fifteen years of Us foundation, as we shall see hereafter. 


Sect. 10. The Revolt of Samos 

After the ostracism of Thucydides, Pericles reigned, the undisputed 
leader of Athenian policy, fornearly fifteen years. He ruled as abso- 
lutely as a tyrant, and folk might have said that his rule was a continua- 
tion of the tyranny of the Pisistratids. But his position was entirely 
constitutional, and it had the stablest foundation, his moral influence 
over the sovereign people. He had the power of persuading them to 
do whatever he thought good, and every year for fifteen years after 
his rival's banishment he was elected one of the generals. Although 
all the ten generals nominally possessed equal powers, yet the man who 
possessed the supreme political influence and enjoyed the confidence 
of the people was practically chief of the ten and had the conduct of 
foreign affairs in his hands. Pericles was not irresponsible ; for at 

g )f any official year the people could decline to re-elect him 
i call him to account for his acts. When he had once gained 
puled mastery, the only forces which he used to maintain 
■isdom and eloquence. Whatever devices he may have em- 
1 his earlier career for party purposes, he rejected now all 
vulgar moans of courting popularity or catching votes. He believed 
in himself ;\and he sought to raise the people to his own wisdom, lie 
would not stoop to their folly. The desire of autocratic authority was 
doubtless part of his nature ; but bis spirit was fine enough to feci 
that it w.as a greater thing to be leader of freemen whom lie must 
convince by speech than despot of subjects who must obey his nod. 
Yet this leader of democracy was disdainful of the vulgar herd • and 
perhaps no one kner more CMCtly than he the weak points ’in a 
democratic constitution. There is no better equipment for the highest 
statesmanship than the temper which holds aloof from the miblic 
and shows a front of good-natured indifference towards unfriendly 
criticism ; and we may bte sure that this qualitv in tl,« J, 

of Pericles helped to establish his success and maintain his TJprTZZ- 
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Pericles was a man of finer fibre than Themistocles, but he was 
not like Themistocles a statesman of originative genius. He 
originated little ; he elaborated the ideas of others. He brought 
to perfection the sovereignty of the people which bad been fully 
established in principle long ago ; he raised to its height the empire 
which had been already founded. As an orator he may have had 
true genius ; of that we cannot judge. It was his privilege to guide 
the policy of his country at a time when she had poets and artists who 
stand alone and eminent not only in her own annals and those of 
Greece, but in the history of mankind. The Periclcan age, the age 
of Sophocles and Euripides, Ictinus and Phidias, was not made by 
Pericles. But Pericles, though not creative, was one of its most ! 
interesting figures. PcrhapS'"l]is" best service to Greece was one / 
which is often overlooked ; the preservation of peace for twelve , 
years between Athens and her jealous continental neighbours — an 
achievement uhich dcmnndetl .statesmanship of no ordinary tact. ^ 

In his military operations he seems to have been competent, i 
though wc have not material to criticise them minutely ; he was at 
least generally successful. Five yc.ars after the Thirty Years’ ly 
Peace, he was called upon to display his generalship. Athens was 
involved in a war with one of the strongest members of her Con- 
fcdcracy, the island of Samos. The occasion of this war was a 
dispute which Samos had with another member, Miletus, about the 
possession of Priene. It appears that Athens, some years before, 
had settled the constitution of Miletus and placed a garrison in 
the city ; and yet wc now find Miletus engaged in a struggle with a 
non-tributary ally, and, when she is worsted, appealing to Athens. 

The case shows how little wc know of the various orderings of the 
lelations between Athens and her allies and subjects. One would 
have thought the decision of such a case would have rested with 
Athens fiom the first. On the appeal, she decided in favour of 
* Miletus, and Pericles sailed with forty-four triremes to Samos wheic he 
overthrew the aristocracy, carried away a number of hostages, and 
established a democratic constitution, leaving a garrison to protect 
if. The nobles who fled to the mainland returned one night, 
captured the garrison and handed them over to the Persian satrap of 
Sardis, with whom they were intriguing. They also recovered the 
hostages who had been lodged in the island of Lemnos. Athens KrtsUtf 
received another blow at the same lime by the revolt of Byzantium, 

Pcridcs sailed speedily hack to Samos and invested it vvith a 
large fled. Hc.iring that a Phoenidan squ.adron was coming- to 
.asMst the Samians, he raised the siege and vvith a p.art of his ann.a- 
nicnl went to meet it. During his absence the S.aminns gained some 
successes against the .•\thcni.'in ships which were .anchored close to 
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tlie harbour. .\t the end of two weeks Pericles returned; either the 
Phoenicians had not appeared after all, or they had been induced 
to sail home. ^YeU-nIgh 200 warships now blockaded Samos, 
and at the end of nine months the city surrendered. The Samians 
undertook to pull down their walls, to surrender their ships, and pay 
a war indemnity which amounted to 1500 talents or thereabouts. 
Thev became subject to Athens and were obliged to furnish soldiers 
to her armies, but they were not made tributary. 

The Athenian citizens who fell in the war received a public burial 
at Athens. Pericles pronounced the funeral oration, and it may hare 
been on this occasion that he used a famous phrase of the young men 
who had fallen. The spring, he said, was taken out of the year. 

Byzantium also came back to the- confederacy. It had been a 
trying moment for Athens ; for she had some leason to fear Pelo- 
ponnesian intervention. Sparta and her allies 
had met to consider the situation ; and the 
Corinthians afterwards claimed, whether truly 
or not, that they deprecated any interference, 
on the general principle that every’ state 
should be left to deal with her own rebellious 
allies. How ever the Corinthians may have acted 
on this occasion, it was chiefly the commercial 
jealousye'dsting between .Athens and Corinth that 
brought on the ultimate outbreak of hostilities 
between the Athenians and Peloponnesians, which 
led to the destruction of the Athenian empire. 
Temfarary It seems that during the c.\citement of the 

rcstmttons Samian war, Pericles deemed it expedient to place some restraints 
cn Comedy. ^pQj, licence of the comic drama. What he feared was the effect 
which the free criticisms of the comic poets on his policy might have, 
not upon the Athenians themselves, but upon the strangers who were 
present in the theatre, and especially upon citizens of the suhj'ect 
states. The precaution show-s that the situation was critical ; 
though the restraints were withdrawn as soon as possible, for they 
were contrary to the spirit of the time. Hencefonvard the only 
check on the comic poet was that he might be prosecuted before 
the Council of Five Hundred for " doing wrong to tbe people,” if 
bis jests against the officers of the people went too far. 

Comedy had grown up in Athens out of the mummeries of 
masked rcvelleis who kept the feasts of Dionysus by singing 
phallic songs and flinging coarse jests at the folk. It was not till 
p r .E.C. afier the Persian war that the state recognised it. Then a place 
was given at the great festival of Dionysus to comic competitions. To 
the three days which were dex-oted to the competitions of tragedies 
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a fourth was added for the new contest The comic drama then 
assumed form and shape. Magnes and Chionidcs were its first 
masters ; but they were eclipsed by Cratinus, the most brilliant comic 
poet of the age of Pericles, 

There is no more significant symptom of the political and social 
health of the Athenian state in the period of its empire, than the 
perfect freedom which was accorded to the comic stage, to laugh at 
everything in earth and heaven, and splash with ridicule every institu- 
tion of the city and every movement of the day, to libel the statesmen 
and even jest at the gods. Such license is never permitted in an age 
of decadence even under the shelter of religious usage. It can only 
prevail in a free country where men’s belief in their own strength and 
virtue, in the excellence of their institutions and their ideals, is still 
true, deep, and fervent ; then they can afford to laugh at themselves. 

The Old tomedy is a most telling witness to the greatness of Athens. 

Sect, ii, Higher Education. The ^ophi.sts 

Since the days of Nestor and Odysseus, the art of persuasive 
speech was held in honour by the Greeks. With the rise of the 
democratic commonwealths it became more important, and the greater 
attention which was paid to the cultivation of oratory may perhaps 
be reflected in the introduction of a new class of proper names, which AVre class 
refer to excellence in addressing public assemblies. The institutions of names 
of a Greek democratic city presupposed in the average citizen the ('■■■?• 
faculty of speaking in public, and for any one who was ambitious for 
a political career it was indispensable. If a man was hauled into a agorai). 
law-court by his enemies, and knew not how to speak, he was like 
an unarmcci civilian attacked by soldiers in panoply. The power of 
clearly c.xpressing ideas in such a way as to persuade an audience, 
was an art to be learned and taught. But it was not enough to gain 
command of a vocabulary ; it was necessary to learn how to argue, 
and to exercise one’s self in the discussion of political and ethical 
questions. There was a demand for higher education. 

This tendency of democracy corresponded to the growth of that 
spirit of inquiry' which had first revealed itself in Ionia in the field 
of natur.al philosophy. The study of nature had passed into a Science, 
higher stage in the h.ands of two men of genius, whose specula- 
tions have had an abiding effect on science. Empedocles^ distin- 
guished the four elements,” and cxplainetl the development of the 
univcr.se by the forces-.of, attraction and. repulsion vvbicb have .held 
their pHce till to-d.ay in scicntific.,theory.---He also foreshadowed 
the rloctrinc of ihe 'survival of the fittest. Democritus, of Abdcm. 
a rn.'tn <tf vast !e.irning, originatecl' thc asomitrTEia)fyf"wHTcirTvas ‘in 
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later days popularised by Epicurus, and in still later by the Roman 
Lucretius. The scientific imagination of Democritus generated the 
\tor!d from atoms, like in quality but different in size and tveight, 
existing m %oid space. Such advances in the e.xplanation of nature 
implied and promoted a new conception of xvhat may be called 
“ methodized ” knowledge, and this conception xvas applied to every 
subject The second half of the fifth century' nas an age of technical 
treatises; oratory and cookery' were alike reduced to systems; 
political institutions and received morality became the subject of 
scientific inquiry. Desire of knowledge had led the Greeks to seek 
more information about foreign lands and peoples ; they' had 
begun both to know more of the world and to regard it with a more 
critical mind ; enlightenment was spreading, prejudices xvere being 
dispelled. Herodotus, nho was far from being a sceptic, fully 
appreciates the instructivcncss of the story tvhich he tells, how 
Darius asked some Greeks for what price they would be willing to 
cat the dead bodies of their fathers. When they cry that nothing 
would induce them to do so, the king calls a tribe of Indians 
who eat their parents, and asks them w hat price they would accept 
to bum the bodies of their fathers. The Indians exclaim against the 
bare thought of such a horror. Custom, Pindar had said and 
Herodotus echoes, is king of the world ; and men began to distinguish 
between custom and nature. They felt that their own conventions 
and institutions required justification ; the authority of usage and 
antiquity was not enough ; and they compared human society with 
nature. The appeal to nature led indeed to x'cry opposite theories. 
In the sight of nature, it w'as said, all are equal ; birth and wealtl) are 
indifferent j therefore the state should be built on the basis of perfect 
equality. On the other hand, it was argued that in the state of 
nature the strong man subdues the xx-caker and rules over them ; there- 
fore monarchy is the natural constitution. But it matters little what 
p.articular inferences XX ere draxx-n ; for no attempt xvas made to put 
them into practice. The main point is that the questioning spirit 
xx'as actix'e ; there w-ere clever men ex-ery'xx-here, x\ ho refused to take 
anything on authority ; who alxx’ays asked, how do you knoxv ? and 
claimed to discuss all things in heaven and earth. 

It xx'as in this atmosphere of critical inquiry and scepticism that 
Greece had to prox-ide for the higher education of her youth, xx-hich 
The the practical conditions of the democracy demanded. The demand 
sophUts. was met by tcacbers xxho trax'cUcd about and gave general instruction 
in the art of spe.aking and in the art of reasoning, and, out of their 
encyclopaedic knoxviedge, lectured on all possible subjects. They 
received fees for their courses, and xvere called Sophists, of xvhich name 
perhaps our best equivalent is “professors.” Properly a sophist meant 
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one who was eminently proficient in some particular art — in poetry, 
for instance, or cookery. As applied to the teachers who educated 
the youths who were able to pay, the name acquired a slightly 
unfavourable colour — partly owing to the distrust felt by the masses 
towards men who know too much, partly to the prejudice which 
in Greece always existed more or less against those who gave their 
services for pay, partly too to the jealousy of those who were too 
poor to pay the fees and were consequently at a great disadvantage 
in public life compared with men whom a sophist had trained. But 
this haze of contempt which hung about the sophistic profession did 
not imply the idea that the professors were impostors, who deliberately 
sought to hoodwink the public by arguments in which they did not 
believe themselves. That suggestion — which has determined the 
modern meaning of “ sophist ” and “ sophistry ” — was first made by 
the philosopher Plato, and it is entirely unhistorical. 

The sophists did not confine themselves to teaching. They wrote Their 
much ; they discussed occasional topics, criticised political affairs, ■‘erifing!. 
diffused ideas ; and it has been said th.at this part of their activity 
supplied in some measure the place of modem journalism. But the 
greatest of the professors were much more than either teachers or 
journalists. They not only diftused but set afloat ideas ; they 
enriched the world with contributions to knowledge. They were all 
alike rationalists, spreaders of enlightenment ; but they were very 
various in their views and doctrines. Gorgias of Leonlini, Protagoras 
of Abdcra, Prodicus of Ceos, Hippias of Elis, Socrates of Athens, each 
had his own strongly marked individu.ality. To 
Socrates, who has a place apart from the others, 
we shall revert in a later chapter. Prodicus 
of Ceos was a pessimist ; and it was doubtless he 
whom the poet Euripides meant by the man whq 
considered the ills of men to be more in number 
than their good things. It was Prodicus who in- 
vented the famous fable of Heracles at the cross- 

way choosing between virtue and pleasure. Of all .Ctxlem. fifth cen- 
the sophists Protagoras was perhaps the greatest, tury (reverse). Prol- 

He first distinguished the parts of speech and Dionysus with itgi'rat. 

founded the science of grammar for Europe. His ' 

activity as a teacher w,as diietly at Athens, where ' " • -J- 

he seems to have been intimate with Pericles. The story that Peridcs 
and Protagoras spent a whole day arguing on the theory of punish- 
ment — a question which is still unsettled — illustrates the services 
which the sophists rendered to speciil.ation. The retributive theory of 
justice, wliich logic.iliy enough led to the trial and punishment of 
animals .and inanimate things, w.is c-allcd in question ; and a counter 
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thcon sinrtcil tlujt the <>l jcit of p'.inishntent vas to deter. I’lot.ngot.ti. 
w.is ,1 Ml tun of the re|ii;toii'- prejudices of tile .\tlic!ii-'tn«. 11c wrote 
.T iheo'i>>;u.d liooW, vhiih he pulntshcd hy rc.rdinj' it tilotul before a 
chosen , 1 ’jd.ern.e m tiie house of liis fiictid I'.ttnpuics, 'I he thesis of 
the work IS probtbly contained in the first sentence : “ Itt rcg.srd to 
the ^odb I r.innot know that thev cvist, nor yet that they do not 
e\i'[ , for in.iii) tlnnjjs hinder sue)) knowledjje, — the obscurity of the 
ni.ttter, and the shijrtne.ss of liiinian hfe." I’lntagot.Ts may have 
hiniscif c ■/Vivw/ in the gods; nh.it he .inserted was that their exist- 
cine couhi not be ;i matter of knra’lcdgr. UnlutUily the book itself 
h.is perished For a ret tain I’ylhodorus came forw.ird ns the 
st.ind.ird- bearer of the state religion, and ncrused I’miayoras of 
impiety. The phtlosophcr deemed it wise to dee ftom Athens ; he 
sailed for Sirily and was lost at sea. When litiripidcs makes the 
choir of Thracian women in his pl.ty of Polamcdt-s cry bitterly, “^e 
liaie slam, O tireeks, ye h.ive sl.iin the nightiiig.ilc of the Muses, 
the wi’ard bird that did no wrong,'’ the poet was tbinkin.t; of the 
dead fnemi w ho had come from the Thracian city. The sale of the 
book of Protagoras was forbidden in .-Mhens, and all copies that 
could be found were publicly burned. 

Tlie case of I’rotagoias was not the only case of the kind. Yc.irs 
before, tbc philosopher Anaxagoras had been condemned for impiety ; 
years after, Socrates would be condemned. These cases show that 
the Athenians were not wore enlightened than other peoples, or less 
prejudiced. The attitude of Protagoras to theology was perfectly 
compatible with a fervent devotion to the religion of the state ; but .in 
Athenian jury w.is not sullicienll)’ wcll-cducaled to discern this. 
When we admire the spread of knowledge and reasoning in the fifth 
century, wc must remember that titc mass of citirens w.ts not reached 
by the new light j lliey were still sunk in ignorance, suspicious and 
jealous of the training which could be got only by sons of the com- 
paratively W'cll-to-do, or those xvho were exceptionally intellectual. 

Gorgias was a philosophical thinker and a politician, but he won 
his renown as an orator and a stylist. He taught Greece how to 
write a new kind of prose — not the cold style which .appeals only to 
the understanding, but a brilliant style, rhythmic, flowery in diction, 
full of figures, speaking to the sense and imagination. In the 
inscription of a statue which his grand-nephew erected to him at 
Olympia, it is said ; “ No mort.il ever invented a fairer art, to temper 
the soul for manlihood and virtue.” Wherever he went he was 
received with enthusiasm ; wc shall presently meet him as an 
ambassador at Athens. 

The sophists were the chief, the professional expounders of the 
intellectual movement. But the exaltation of reason had a no less 
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powerful supporter in the poet Euripides. He used the tragic stage Hit 
to (iisscininatc rtitionalism ; he undermined the popular religion from 
the verv steps of the altar. By the necessity of the case he accom- 
plished his work indirectly, but with consummate dcvtei ity. Aeschylus 
and Sophocles had reverently modified religious legend, adapting it 
to their own ideals, interpreting it so as to satisfy their own moral 
standard. Euripides lakes the myths just as he finds them, and con- 
trives his dtamas so as to bring the absurdities into relief. He does 
not acquiesce, like the older tragic poets, in the ways of the gods with 
men ; he is not content to be a resigned pessimist. He will receive 
nothing on authority ; he declines to bow to the orthodo': opinions of 
his respectable fellow-countrymen, on such matters as the institution of 
slaver)', or the position of women in society. He refuses to endorse 
the inveterate prejudice which prevailed even at Athens in favour of 
noble birth. But perhaps nothing is so significant as his attitude to 
the contempt which the Greeks universally felt for other races than 
their own. Nowhere is Euripides more sarcastic than when, in his 
Medea, he makes Jason pose as a benefactor of the woman whom 
he has basely betrayed, on the ground that he has brought her out of 
an obscure barbarian home, and enabled her to enjoy the privilege of 
— living in Greece. 

Yet wo need not go to the most daring thinkers, to Euripides and 
the sophists, to discern the spirit of criticism at work. The Pcriclcan 
age has left us few more significant, and certainly no more beautiful, 
monuments than a tragic drama which won the first prize at the great TU 
Dionysia a few years after the Thirty Years’ Peace. The soul of Antigone 


Sophocles was in untroubled harmony with the received religion ; 

but, living in an atmosphere of criticism and speculation, even he could "jilare/!- ' 


not keep his mind aloof from the questions which were debated by the A/rii. 


thoughtful men of his time. He took as the motive of his Andgone 


a deep and difficult question of political and of ethical science — the 


relation of the individual citizen to the state. What shall a man do 


if his duty of obedience to the government 0} his country conflicts with 
other duties ? Arc there any obligations higher than that of loyalty 
to the laws of his city ? The poet answers that there are such, — for 
instance, certain obligations of religion. He justifies Antigone in her 
disobedience to the king’s decree. The motive lends itself to dramatic 
treatment, and never has it been handled with such consummate art 
as by him who first saw its possibilities. But it is worth observing 
that the Aniigoae, besides its importance in the history of dramatic 
poetry, has a high significance in the development of European 
thought, as the first presentation of a problem which both touches 
the very roots of ethical theory and is, in daily practice, constantly 
clamouring for solution. 




C:hapter XI 

THE VAR OF ATHENS WITH THE PELOPONNESIANS 
(43 1-42 I KX.) 

The empire and commercial supremacy of Athens had, as \\c have 
seen, swiftly drawn a war upon herself and Greece. That war had 
been mdecisn e ; it had taught her some lessons, hut it had not 
cooled her ambition or crippled her trade ; and it was therefore 
inet itabic that she should have to fight again. Vt’c have now to 
follow the second phase of the struggle, up to the culmination of that 
antagonism between Dorian and Ionian, of which the Greeks of tins 
period never lost sight. 


Sect. t. The Prelude of the War 
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The incidents which led up to the “Peloponnesian War" arc 
connected with tw o Corinthian colonies, Corcym and Potid-tea ; 

Corcyra which had .always been an unfiiial daughter : 
Potid.aea which, though in.aintnining fiiendly rel.itions 
s\ Gorimh, had become a member of the Athenian 

Confedonacy. 

(i) One of those p.arty struggles in an insignific.int 
cit), which in Greece were oficn the occ.asion of war- 
i p:. jiS.—tVii between great iiatcs. b.ad t.ikcn place m Epidanmo', 
ef fl'-veyri. a colony of Corel ra. ^^1C people, haras-cil by the 
f'lh c-aiera banished noble, and their liarharian tdlies, ashed 
uXion!'"- mmlicr-city. Corcyra refuicd, and 

rs-c^'-ull r.p’d.amnus tun.eri to Conntli. The Corinthians 
kopj <• nt troop and .a r.*im!R.r of new coloniits. The 

Corrymtans, liighlv resrntirg t),!^ interfererne. 
demat de<l ti'-ir di-mi'a'd, ,ar.d when tin; den ind st.is refused, 
bla'ta-icd the rM'unus of Ki.idamni''. Conoth then m.ulc picpara 
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tions for an cNpcdition Coicyra ; and Corcyra in alann m'iU 

envoys lo CorimU, projini-inj,' to refer the matter for arbitration to 
snch I'tioponncsian states as both should atjrec itixm. Hut the 
Corinthians icfuscd the arbitration, and sent a scjuadron of seventy- 
five sbifK with 2000 boplitcs ajtainst the Corcyraeans. 'I'ltc powerful Ceriy/waii 
navy of Corcyra consisted of 120 ships, of which forty were besieging 
Epidamnus. With the remaining eighty they won a complete victory c 
over the Corinthians outside the Ambracian giilf ; and on the same 
day Epidamnus surrendered. Dtiring the rest of the year Corcyra Hurn-m/er 
had command of the Ionian sea and her triremes sailed about <'f 
damaging the allies of Corinth. «««««» 

l!ut Corinth began to prepare for a gicaler cfibrl against her 
powerful and detested colony. 'I'lie work of prcp.iration went on for 
two years. The report of the ships she was building and the navies *(34-3 ^-c. 
she was hiring frightened Corcyra. For, while Corinth had tiic 
l’ulo] 5 onnosian league at her back, Corcyra had no allies, and belonged 
neither to the Athenian nor to the Spartan league. It was her 
obvious policy to seek a connexion with Athens, and she determined 
to do so. niie Corinthians hearing of this intention, tiied to thwart Conymean 
it •, for they had good reason to fear a combination of the Athenian ' 

with the Corcyracan navy. And so it came to pass that the cnvoy.s 
of Corcyra and Corinth appeared together before the Ass-cnihly of „t Athenu 
Athens. The arguments which Thucydides has put into their 
mouths express clearly the bearings of the situation and the 
importance of the decision for Athens. The main arginnent for 
accepting the proffered alliance of Corcyra dejicnds on the assump- 
tion lh.it war is imminent. “The Lacedaemonians, fearing tlic 
growth of your empire, are eager to take ii]! arms, and the 
Corinthians, who arc your enemies, arc all iinwcrful with them. 

They begin with ns, but llicy will go on to you, that we may not 
stand united against them in the bond of a common enmity. And 
it is our business to strike first, and to forestall their designs instead 
of waiting to counteract them.” On this assumption, the alliance of 
Corcyra offers great advantages. It lies conveniently on tlic route 
to Sicily, and it possesses one of the only three considerable navies 
in Greece. “If the Corinthians get hold of our fleet, and you , 
allow the two to become one, you will have to fight against the 
united navies of Corcyra and the Peloponnesus. litit if you make us ■ 
your allies, you will have our navy in addition to your own ranged at 
yonr side in the impending conflict.” The reply of the Corinthian 
ambassadors was weak. Their appeal to certain past services that 
Corinth had rendered to Athens could hardly have much cficct : for 
there was nothing but jealousy between the two cities. They might 
deprecate, but they could not disprove, the notion that Athens’ 
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\\ould soon ha\e a war wnh the Peloponnesus on her hands. And 
asforjustue, (orirra could make as plausible a case as Corinth. 
The most .argument for Corinth was that if .Athens allied 

herself with (.orcNr.t she would take a step which if not in itself 
viol.umg the Thirty Years’ Peace would necessarily involve a 
Molalinn of It. 

-Aftei two debates the Assembly agreed to an alliance with 
Corccra, but of a defensive kind. Athens was only to give .armed 
help, in case Corcyra itself were threatened. By this decision she 
a\oided a direct violation of the treaty. Ten ships were sent to 
Corcyra with orders not to fight unless Corcyra or some of the 
places belonging to it were attacked. great and tumultuous naval 
engagement ensued near the islet of Sybota, between Leucimme, the 
south-eastern proinontoi-y of Cmcyra, and the Thcsprotian mainland. 
■A Corey raean fleet of tio ships was ranged against a Corinthian of 
1 50— the outcome of two years of preparation. The right wing of 
the Corcyraeans was worsted, and the ten Athenian ships, which h.ad 
held aloof at first, interfered to prevent its total discomfiture. lo 
the ci'ening the sudden sight of twenty new Athenian ships on the 
horiron caused the Corinthians to retreat, and the ncNt day they 
declined battle. This seemed an adniission of defe.at, and justified 
the Corcyraeans in raising a trophy ; but the Corinthians also raised 
a trophy, for they had come off best in the battle. They returned 
home then, and on their way captured .Anactorion, which Corcyra 
and Corinth held in common. Corinth treated the Corcyraeans 
who liad been t.akcn captive in the b.ittle with great consideration. 
Most of them were men of importance and it was hoped that through 
them Corcyra might ultimately be won over to friendship with 
Corinth. It will be seen afterwards that the hope was not ill- 
founded.^ 

(2) The breach with Corinth forced Athens to look to the 
security of her interests in the Chalcidic peninsula, where Corinth 
had a great deal of influence. The city of Potidaea, which occupies 
and guards the isthmus of Pallene, was a tributary- ally- of Athens, 
but received its annual magistrates from its mother- city, Corinth. 
Immediately after the battle of Sybota, Athens required the 
Potidaeans to rate the city-walls on the south side where they were 
not needed for protection against Macedonia, and to abandon the 
system of Corinthian magistrates. The Potidaeans refused ; they 
were supported by the promise of Sparta to invade Attica, in c.-ise 
1 Potidaea were attacked by Athens. But the situation was compli- 

* A report of the expenses of -Mhens on tills Corqvraenn expedition has been 
pxrUally presened on a stone. The ships that sailed first and those that followed 
ore d 25 iiJi^iushed. 
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calcd by the policy of the Macedonian king, Ptrdiccas, who had 
been formerly the fiiend of Athens but was now her ad\crsary, 
because she had befriended Ins brotliers who were leagued against 

him. He conceued and 
organised a general reroltof 
Chalcidice against Athens ; 
and eicn persuaded the 
Chatcidians to pub down 
their cities on the coast and 
concentiate theinsehcs in 
= the strong inland town of 
Olynthus Thus the retolt 
" of Potidaca, while it has its 
special causes in conne\ion 
£ With the enmity of Athens 
2. and Corinth, under another 
£ aspect forms pait of a 
■g general movement in that 
S. quarter against the Athenian 
? dominion 

^ The Athenians began DatHe of 

0 operations m Macedonia, 

"5 but soon advanced against ‘ 
c Potidaca and gained an 

1 advantage o\er the Coe- 
'S inthian general, Aristeus, 

who had armed with some 
° Peloponnesian forces This 
^ battle has a paiticular 
a interest , for a gr.aven stone 
^ still speahs to us of the 
o- sorrow of Athens for the men 
“ who fell fighting foremost 

2 before Potidaea’s walls and 
“giving their lives in barter 
for glory ennobled their 
country ” ^ The Athenians 
then invested the city. So 
far the Corinthians had 
acted alone. Now, seeing 
the danger of Potidaca, they 

took active steps to incite the Lacedaemonians to declare war against 
Athens 

* This inscription is preserved in the British Museum 
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Pericles knew that t\ar was coming, and he promptly struck — 
not wrth sword or spear, but with a more cruel and deadly weapon. 
Megara had assisted Corinth at the battle of Sybota ; the Athenians 
passed a measure excluding the Megarians from the markets and 
ports of their empire. The decree spelt economical ruin to Megara, 
and Megara was an important member of the Peloponnesian league; 
the .\thenian statesman knew how to strike The comic poets 
sang how 

The Olympian Pericles in wrath 
Fulmined o’er Greece and set her in a broil 
With statutes w orded like .a drinking catch : 

No Meg.irian on land 
Nor in market shall stand 
Nor sail on the sea nor set foot on the strand.* 

The allies appeared at Sparta and brought formal charges 
against Athens of having broken the Thirty Years’ Peace and com- 
mitted various acts of injustice. Some AOienian envoys who were 
at Sparta — ostensibly for other business — were given an opportunity 
of replying. But arguments and recriminations w ere superfluous ; it 
did not matter in the least whether Athens could defend this trans- 
action or Corinth could make good that charge. For in the case of 
an inevitable war the causes openly alleged seldom correspond 
with the motives which really govern. It was not the Corcymean 
incidents, or the siege of Potidaea, or the Megarian decree that 
caused the Peloponnesian War, though jointly they hastened its 
outbreak ; it was the fear and jealousy of the Athenian power. The 
only question was whether it was the right hour to engage in that 
unavoidable struggle. The Spartan king, .‘^rchidamus, advised 
delay. “ Do not take up arms yet. War is not an aftair of arms, 
but of money which gives to arms their use, and which is needed 
above all things when a continental is fighting against a maritime 
power. Let us find money first, and then we may safely allow our 
minds to be excited by the speeches of our allies.” But the ephors 
were in favour of war. Sthenelaidas, in a short and pointed speech, 
put the question, not. Shall we declare w.tr? but Has the treaty 
been broken and are the Athenians in the wrong ? It was decided 
that the Athenians were in the wrong, and this decision necessarily 
led to a declaration of war. But before that declaration was made, 
the approval of the Delphic oracle was gained, and a general 
assembly of the allies gathered at Sparta and agreed to the war. 

Thucydides chose the setting well for his brilliant contrast 
between the characters and spirits and aims of the two grc.at 

’ From .\nstop’u Aiksrr.tans, iranst. TirreU 
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protagonists who now prepare to stand face to face on the stage of The. 
Hellenic histmy. He makes the Corinthian envoys, at the first 
assembly in Sparta, the spokesmen of his comparison. “ You have 
never considered, O Lacedaemonians, what manner of men are these 
Athenians with whom you will have to fight, and how utterly unlike between the 
yourselves. They are revolutionary, equally quick in the conception eUhenians 
and in the execution of every new plan ; while you are conservative 
— careful only to keep what you have, originating nothing, and not mmians. 
acting even when action is most necessary. They arc bold beyond 
their strength ; they run risks which prudence would condemn ; and 
in the midst of misfortune they are full of hope. Whereas it is your 
nature, though strong to act feebly ; when your plans are most 
prudent, to distrust them ; and when calamities come upon you, to 
think that you will never be delivered from them. They are im- 
petuous and you are dilatory ; they arc always abroad, and you are 
always at home. For they hope to gain something by leaving their 
homes ; but you are afraid that any new enterprise may imperil what 
you have already. When conquerors, they pursue their victory to 
the utmost ; when defeated, they fall back the least. Their bodies they 
devote to the country, as though they belonged to other men ; their 
true self is their mind, which is most truly their own when employed 
in her service. When they do not carry out an intention which they 
Jiave fonned, they seem to have sustained a personal bereavement ; 
when an enterprise succeeds they have gained a mere instalment of 
what is to come ; but if they fail, they at once conceive new hopes 
and so fill up the void. With them alone to hope is to have, for they 
lose not a moment in the execution of an idea. This is the lifelong 
task, full of d.anger and toil, which they aic always imposing upon 
themselves. None enjoy their good things less, because they aie 
always seeking for more. To do their duty is their only holiday, 
and they deem the quiet of inaction to be as disagreeable as the 
most tiresome business. If a man should say of them, in a word, 
that they wei'c bom neither to have peace themselves nor to allow 
peace to other men, he would simply spe.ak the truth.” 

On the present occasion, however, the Athenians did not give Diflomatk 
an example of that promptness in action which is contrasted in 
passage with the dilatory habits of the Spartans ; we shall presently 
sec why. It was the object of Sparta to gain time ; accordingly 
she sent embassies to Athens with trivial dem.ands. She required 
the Athenians to drive out the “ curse of the goddess," which rested 
on the family of the Alcmaeonldae. This was a raking up of history, 
two centuries old — the episode of Cylon’s conspiracy; the 'point 
of it l.ay in the fact that Pericles, on his mother’s side, belonged 
to the accursed family. Athens replied by equally tiivial demands 
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[Ahz'e, — the purification of the curse of Athena of the Braicn House, and 

f- 326 ) of the curse of Taenarus, where some Helots had been murdered 
in the temple of Poseidon. These amenities, which served the , 
purpose of Sparta by gaining time, were followed by an ultimatum, 
in the sense that Athens might still have peace if she restored the 
independence of the Hellenes. There was a peace party at Athens, 
but Pericles carried the day. “Let us send the ambassadors away ” — 
he said — “ giving them this answer : That we will not exclude the 
Megarians from our markets and harbours, if the Lacedaemonians 
will not exclude foreigners, whether ourselves or our allies, from 
Sparta ; for the treaty no more forbids the one than the other. 
That we will concede independence to the cities, if they were 
independent when we made the treaty, and as soon as the Lacedae- 
monians allow their subject states to be governed as they choose, 
not for the interest of Lacedaemon but for their own. Also that wc 
are willing to offer arbitration according to the tieaty. And that wc 
do not want to begin the war, hut intend to defend ourselves if 
attacked. This answer will be just and befits the dignity of the 
city. We must be aware, however, that the w.ar will come ; and the 
more willing we are to accept the situation, the less ready will our 
enemies be to lay hands upon us.” Pericles was in no haste to draw 
the sword ; he had delivered a blow already by the hicgarian decree. 

The peoples of Greece were parted as follows on the sides of the 
two chief antagonists. Sparta commanded the whole Peloponnesus, 
except her old enemy Argos, and Achaea ; t she commanded the 
Isthmus, for she had both Corinth and Megara; in northern Greece 
she had Bocotia, Phocis, and Locris ; in western Greece, Ambracia, 
Anactorion, and the island of Leucas. In western Greece, Athene 
commanded the Acarnanians, Corcyra, and Zacynthus, as well as the 
hlessenians of Kaupactus ; in northern Greece she had Plataea ; and 
these were her only allies beyond her confederacy. Of that con- 
federacy Lesbos and Chios were now the only two independent states. 
In addition to the navies of Lesbos, Chios, and Corcyra, Athens had 
joo ships of her own.- 


Sect. a. General View of the War. Thucvdibes 


Pasp^ctiic 
of the tear 
of , / fk^ns 
■iottk thi 

f-OTtn/^tians. 


The war on which wc are now entering is a resumption, on a 
somewhat greater scale, of the war which was concluded by the 
Thirty Years’ Peace. Here too the Corinthians arc the most active 

Peliene alone was on the Peloponnesian side. 

Aihcns had laoo catalrt*. tncludinf; mounted archer.';,' rSoo foot archers; 
13.000 hoptiles for field service ; 16,000 hopliies (of elder .and younecr men, .and 
metiesj for garrison service. 
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instigators of the opposition to Athens. The Spartans ate but half- 
•"heartcd leaders, and have to be spurred by their allies. The wai 
lasts ten years, and is concluded by the Peace of Nicias. But 
hostilities begin again, and pass for a time to a new scene of warfare, 
the island of Sicily. This war ends with the battle of Aegospotami, 
which decided the fate of the Athenian empire. Thus during fifty- 
five years Athens was contending for her empire with the Pelopon- 
nesians, and this conflict falls into three distinct wars : the first ending Thtee 
with the Thiity Years’ Peace, the second with the Peace of Nicias, /ma/A.- 
the third with the battle of Aegospotami. But while there is a 460- 
break of thirteen years between the first war and the second, there ' 

is hardly any bleak between the second war and the third. Hence ^21 ; 
the second and the third, which have been united in the History of (3) 4'-’o- 
Thucydides, are generally grouped closely together and called by the 
common name of the “ Peloponnesian War.” This name is never 
used by Thucydides ; but it shows how Athenian the sympathies of 
historians have always been. From the Peloponnesian point of view 
the conflict would be called the “ Attic War.” 

It ivill not be amiss to repeat here what the true cause of the 
struggle was. Athens was resolved to maintain, in spite of Greece, 
her naval empire ; and thus far she was responsible. But there is 
no reason to suppose that she had any design of seriously increasing 
her empire j and the idea of some modern historians that Pericles 
undertook the war in the hope of winning supremacy over all Hellas 
is contrary to the plain facts of the case. 

This war has attained a celebrity in the world’s history' which, 
considering its scale and its consequences, may seem unmerited. A 
domestic war between small Greek states may be thought a slight 
matter indeed, compared with the struggle in which Greece was arrayed 
against the might of Persia, But the Peloponnesian war h,as had an 
advantage which has been granted to no other episode in the history 
of Hellas. It has been recorded by the first and the greatest of 
Greek critiail historians. To read the book which Tlnicydides, the son The 
of Olorus, has bequeathed to posterity is in itself a liberal education ; t>j 

a lesson in politics and history which, is, as he aimed to make it, 

“ a possession for ever.” Only a few years can have separated the 
day on which Herodotus completed his work and the day on which 
Thucydides began his. But from the one to the other there is a Contrast oj 
sheer Iea[>. W'lien political events have passed through the brain 'Jhucy-- 
of Herodotus, they come out as delightful stories. With the insati- 
able curiosity of an inquirer, he has little political insight ; he has the ' 
instinct of a literary’ artist, his historical methods are rudimentary. 

The splendid woik of Herodotus has more in common with the epic 
poets who went before him than with the historians who came after 
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him. ^^hen he begm to colle< t inatcnal for his history, the events 
of the PerMan iiiN.-tsion «erc already encircled with a halo of legena, 
so that he ha<i a suliiect thoroughls to his taste. It is a strange 



Tig iso — Porttnil head of Tliucyd'ides. 

^nsation to turn from the naive, uncritical, entrancing story-teller 01 
ialicamassus to the grave historian of Athens. The first History. 
1 the true sense of the word, sprang full -groan into life, like 
tthena from the brain of Zeus ; and it is still without a rival 
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Severe in its reserves, written fiom a purely intellectual point of 
view, unencumbered with platitudes and moral judgments, cold 
and critical, but exhibiting the rarest powers of dramatic and nar- 
rative art, the work of Thucydides is at e\ cry point a contrast to the 
work of Herodotus. Mankind might well despair if the science of 
criticism had not advanced further since the days of Thucydides ; 
and we arc not surprised to find that when he deals, on the threshold , 
of his work, with the earlier history' of Greece, he fails to cany his 
sceptical treatment far enough and accepts some traditions which on 
his own principles he should have questioned. But the interval 
which divides Thucydides from his elder contemporary Herodotus 
is a whole heaven; the interval which divides Thucydides from a 
critic of our own day is small indeed. Reserved as he is, Thucydides 
cannot disguise that he was a democrat of the Pcriclean school ; he 
makes no secret of his admiration for the political wisdom of Pericles. 

It must be granted that the incidents of the war would lose some- 
thing of their interest, that the whole episode would be shorn of much 
of Its dignity and eminence, if Thucydides had not deigned to be its 
historian. But it was not a slight or unworthy theme. It is the 
Story of the decline and fall of the Athenian empire, and at this 
perroef At/iccis rs the centns of econioti'tcsl hisiory. The importance 
of the war is not impaired by the smallness of the states, which weie 
involved in it. For in these small states lived those political ideas 
and institutions which concerned the future development of mankind 
far more than any movements in barbarous kingdoms, however great 
their territory. 

The war of ten years, which now' began, may seem at first sight 
to have consisted of a number of disconnected and haphazard inci- 
dents. But both the Athenians and the Peloponnesians had definite 
objects in view. Their plans were determined by the nature of their 
own resources, and by the geography of the enemy's territories. 

The key to the war is the fundamental fact that it was waged Aty io iht 
between a pow'er which was mainly continental and a pow'ei- which was operations 
mainly maritime. From the nature of the case, the land-power is ^ 
obliged to direct its attacks chiefly on the continental possessions of 
the sea-power, while the sea-power has to confine itself to attacking 
the maritime possessions of the land-power. It follows that the 
small land army of the sea-power, and the small fleet of the land- 
power, are each mainly occupied rvith the w'ork of defence, and are 
seldom free to act on the offensive. Hence the maritime possessions 
of the maritime power and the inland possessions of the continental 
power are not generally the scene of warfare. These considerations 
simplify the war. The points at which the Peloponnesians can 
attack Athens with their land forces are Attica itself and Thrace. 
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Accorciiniflj- Aitica is itnadcd almost every year, and theie is con- 
stant warfare in Thr.ue , but the war is hardly ever carried into the 
Aegean oi to the Asiatic coast, except in consccjticncc of some special 
circuinstaine. such as the rccolt of an Athenian ally. On the other 
hand the offensive operations of Athens aie mainly in the west of 
Gieecc, about the islands of the Ionian sea and near the mouth of 
the Coiinthian gulf. That was the region where they had the best 
prospect, by their naval superiority, of detaching members from the 
Peloponnesian alliance. Thrace, .Attica, and the seas of western 
Greece are therefore the chief and constant scenes of the war. There 
are episodes elsewhere, but they are to some e.vtent accidental. 

Pericles had completely abandoned the policy of continental 
enterprise which had led up to the Thirty Years’ I’eace. That enter- 
prise had been a departure from the policy, initiated by Themistoclcs, 
of concentrating all the energy of Athens on the development of her 
naval power. Pericles returned to this policy without reserve, and he 
appears, at the outbreak of the war, under the inspiration of the 
Salaminian spirit. Athens is now to show the same extreme inde- 
pendence of her land, the same utter confidence in her ships, which 
she had show-n when the Medc approached her bordeis. “ Let us give 
up lands and houses,” said Pericles, “but keep a watch over the city 
and the sea. We should not under any irritation at the loss of our 
property give battle to the Peloponnesians, who far outnumber us. 
Mourn not for houses or lands, but for men ; men may give these, 
but these will not give men. If I thought that you would listen to 
me, I would say to you : Go yourselves and destroy them, and 
thereby' prove to the Peloponnesians that none of these things will 
move you.” For “such is the power which the empire of the sea 
gives.” ^ This was the spirit in which Pericles undertook the war. 

The policy of sacrificing Attica was no rash or pei verse audacity; 
it was only part of a well-considered system of strategy, for which 
Pericles has been severely blamed. His object was to wear out the 
enemy', not to attempt to subjugate or decisively defeat. He was 
determined not to court a great battle, for w'hich tbe land forces of 
Athens were manifestly insufficient: on land Boeotia alone was a 
match for her. He adopted the strategy of “ exhaustion," as it has 
been called, — the strategy’ which consists largely in manoeuvring, and 
consideis the economy of one’s own forces as solicitously ns the 
damaging of the foe ; which will accept battle only under certain 
conditions ; which is always on the watch for favourable opportunities, 
but avoids great risks. The more we reflect on the conditions of the 
struggle and the nature of the Athenian resources, the more fully will 


* jowett's iranslalion. 
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the plan of Pericles appiovc itself as the strategy uniquely suitable 
to the circumstances. Nor will the criticism that he neglected the 
land defences of Attica, and the suggestion that he should have 
fortified the frontier against invasions, bear close examination. The 
whole Athenian land army would have been required to garrison both 
the Megarian and Boeotian frontiers, and theie uould have been no 
troops left for operations elsewhere. Nor would it have been easy 
for a citizen army to abide on duly, as would in this case have been 
necessary, for a large part of the year. It was quite in accord with 
the spirit of the patient strategy of Pericles that he refrained from the 
temptation of striking a blow at the enemy, when they had resolved 
on war but were not yet prep.ared. One effective blow he had indeed 
struck, the decree against Megara ; to damage the foe commercially 
was an essential part of his method. Within a few years this method 
would doubtless have been crowned with success and brought about 
a peace favourable to Athens, but for untowaid events which he 
could not foresee. 

Sect. 3. The THEn.tN Aitack on Plataea 

The declaration of rvar between the tw'o great states of Greece Theban 
was a signal to smaller states to piofit by the situation for the grati- 
fication of their private enmities. On a dark moonless night, in 
the early spring, a band of 300 Thebans entered Plataea, invited {.!/«, rA 
and admitted by a small party in the city. Instead of at once 431 /i.c.) 
attacking the chiefs of the party which supported the Athenian 
alliance, they took up their post in the agora and made a proclama- 
tion, calling upon the Platacans to join the Boeotian league. The 
Platacans, as a people, with the c.xception of a few malcontents, vere 
cordially attached to Athens ; but they were surprised, and in the 
rlatkncss of the night exaggerated the numbers of the Thebans. 

They acceded to the Theban demand, but in the course of the 
negotiation discoveicd how few the enemies were. Breaking down 
the party-walls between their houses, so ns not to attract notice by 
moving in the streets, they concerted a plan of action. When all 
was arranged, they barricaded the streets leading to the agora w ith 
waggons, and then attacked the enemy before dawn. The Thebans 
were soon dispersed. They lost their w.ay in the strange tow n .and 
wandered .about, pelted by women from the house-tops, through narrow- 
streets deep in mud, for heavy rain had fallen during the night. A 
few clambered up the city wall and cast themselves down on the other 
side. But the greater number rushed through the door of a large 
building, mistaking it for one of the town-gates, and were thus 
captured alive by tlic Pl.itacans. A few escaped who reached an 
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unRuanUd .iinl cut the \\miiicn IiuU Aviih .m avc wliidt a wontan 
U.uc tlu'in. 

1 hi If' "'ll on!\ the \ani;ti.iri;1 of a lafRo Theb.m force 
"huh "i. lU'.iu do'vly in ilic r.iin along the ciglit miles of 
ruul "huh 1 1 \ liitwi'cn nicbci and Plalaca, They "ere dclascd 
b\ thi I iDs'.ing 111 tin ■'"ollcn A'Opus mer, and tliey arritcd tot) 
latf 1 ill' I’l.u.uMn-i sent out a herald to them requiring them to 
du no in)ur\ to I’ialai.vn propel ty oulcule the walls, if they tallied the 
hxe^ of the Theban pn^oners. Accotding to the Theban account, 
the I’lataean^ dciiniteK promised to restore the pnsotiers, "hen the 
troop.. c\,icnat( d their territory. Hut the I’l.Uacans .aftent.ards denied 
this, and s iid that they tncrrly promised (wilhoiil the sanction of an 
oath) to rcstoie the jirisoncrs m case they came to an agteernent after 
negotiation. It m.attcrs hlile. The I’latacans as soon as they had 
cnn\e\cd all their ptopcrly into the city, put their prisoners to death, 

1 So in niiinlicr. Even on their own show ing they were clearly guihy 
of an act of ill faith, which is explained by the deep hatred existing 
betneen the two states. .A message had been immediately sent to 
Athens. The .\ihenians sewed all the Hoeotians in Attica, and sent 
a hcr.iUl to Plattica bidding them not to injtne their prisoners ; hut 
the hcr.ild found the Thebans dead. The Athenians iminediatoly set 
ITataca. ready far u siege. They proxistoued if xx\i.h com •, rcittcived 
the women, cliikUcn, and old men ; and sent a garrison of eighty 
Athenians. 

The Theban nttneh on Plataea xvns a glaring violation of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, and it liastencti tlie outbreak of the war. 
Greece "as now in a state of intense excitement nt the .approaching 
struggle of the two le.iding cities ; oracles flew about ; and a recent 
earthquake in Delos was supposed to be significant. Public opinion' 
"as generally favouiablc to the Lacedaemonians, who seemed to he 
the champions of libcity against a tyrannic.al city. 

Both sides meditated enlisting the aid of Persia. The I..accdae- 
monians negotiated "ilh the states of Italy and Sicily, for the purpose 
of obtaining a large naty to crush the Athenians. But this scheme 
also fell through ; the cities of the west " ere too busy with their 
own political interests to send ships and money to old Greece. 
Athens indeed had also cast her eyes westward ; and when she 
embraced the alliance of Corcyra, she seems to have been forming 
f connexions with Sicily. At all events, in the same year ambassadors 
of Rhegium and Leontini appealed together nt .Athens ; and at the 
same meeting of the Assembly .alliances were formed with both 
cities on the proposal of Callias. The object of Chalcidian Leontini 
, was doubtless to gain support against Corinthian Syracuse; while 
the motive of Rhegium may have been connected with the affairs of 
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'riiiirii, she rt'heSiintS'S dim^'liScr of Athens tscisfif. But these aliianccs 
kd to DO action of Athens in siu; e.csi for sis year-, to come. 

Srrt, a. Thk rt„\i.fr. 

VVlict! the corn x.'.as ripe, in the i.tst days of Ntay, kin;; .•Vrciiidntniir. / u m- 
seiih tKivtiiitds of the reloponncM.tn .army ttis.adtd .\ttn;i. l-Vom the r •/ 
Hilimus he h.id sent on Meie-spyus to .■\il)cni., if e-.-cn .at tlie htsi 
hour tSift Athenians miphl yieSti. Hut t’ettrlcs had persuaded tin in 
to retctvc no cinliassies, onro llic ctieniy s-.erc in tlic field ; tlie envoy 
h.ad to le.ise tlie Iiorders of Attti.a licfore the sun set. And 'i ini' jdidcs, 

.after tiic in.anncr of Herodotus, tn.irks the fotni.d rimiini-iicemcnt of 
site w.ir by repealms; llic impressive words whuh Melcsippns I'.lleTtd 
as he stood on the frontier; “'riiisd.iy will he the bepinninjj of ni.any 
woes to the (ireeks ” Arehidaimis then i.iid sitj:c to Oenoe, ,i fortress 
on Mount Cilh.ieron, but failetl to t-ikc it, and his delay p.tvc tlie 
Atlicni.rns time to complete llieir preparations. They broiiftht into 
the city their family .and their poods, while their fioths and herds 
were removed to the island of Kuboc.a. The indii'c of the population 
into the city caused terrible crowding. A few- bad the liomes of their 
friends, but the ni.ajonty pitched tluir tents in thcv.uant spa>cs, ami 
housed themselves, as tlic peace-party bitterly said, in b.incls and 
vultures’ nest':. They scired temples and .shrines, and even the 
ancient enclosure of the I'clarpicon on the north-west of the Aerojiolis 
was occupied, thoupii its occupation w;is tlejircc.-iicd hy ;i tlatk 
oracle. .Subscciuenily the crowtlinp w-.as relieved when the I'iracus 
,and the sp.ace between the Tnnj' W.alls were utilised. 

Archidamiis first r.ivapeci the plain of Isleusis and Thria. 1 le then 
crossed into the Cephisian plain by the p.-iss between Moimis Acgaleos 
and Panics, and halted under I’.arncs in the dome of Acharnne, 
whence be could sec, in the distance, the Aernpolis of .-Vthens. The 
proximity of the invaders caused great c.xcitcmcnt in Athens, and 
roused furious opposition to Vcriclcs who would not allow- the troojis 
to go forth .againsi them — except a few flying columns of horse in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the cil5% Ikriclcs h;ul been afraid 
that Archidamus, who was his pcrson.al fiicmi, might spare his 
property, cither from fricntlsliip or policy ; so he took the pre- 
caution of declaring to his fcllow-citiVcn.s that he would give his 
lands to the people, if they were left unravnged. The invader pi esently 
adv.anced northward, between I’arncs and Pcntelicus, to Dccelea, 
and proceeded through the territory of Oropus to Boeolia. 

The Athenians meanwhile had been operating by sea. They 
h.ad sent too ships round the Peloponnesus. An attack on Methone, 
on the Messenian coast, failed ; the place was saved by a daring 
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Spartan officer, Biabidas, who by this exploit began a distin- 
gutslied career. But the fleet was more successful further north. 
The important island of Cephallenia was non over, and some towns 
on the .\camamau coast were taken. Measures were also adopted 
for the protection of Euboea against the Locrians of the opposite 
mainland. The Epicnemidian town of Throniou was captured, and 
the desert island of Atalanta, over against Opus, was made a guard 
Endofthf station. More important was the drastic measure which Athens 
■Uginciam adopted against her subjects and former rivals, the Dorians of Aegina. 

She felt that they were not to be trusted, and the security of her 
positions in the Saronic gulf was of the first importance. So she 
dro\ e out the Aeginetans and settled the island witli a clcruchy of her 
own citizens. Aegina thus became, like Salamis, annexed to Attica. 
Just as the Messenian exiles had been befriended by Athens and 
given a new home, so the Aeginetan e.xiles were now befriended by 
Sparta and were settled in the region of Thy reads, in the north of 
Laconia. Thyreatis was the Lacedaemonian answer to Naupactus. 

When Archidamus left Attica, Pericles consulted for emergencies 
of the future by setting aside a reserve fund of money, and a reserve 
;C2.6i9,ooo armament of ships. There had been as much as 9700 talents in tlie 
treasury, but the expenses of the buildings on the Acropolis and of 
7:1,620,000 the war at Potidaea had reduced this to 6000. It was now decreed 
that 1000 talents of this amount should be reserved, not to be touched 
unless the enemy were to attack Athens by sea, and that ever)' year 
1 00 tnremes should be set apart, with the same object. 

In w'inter the Athenians, following an old custom, celebrated the 
public burial of those who had fallen in the war. The bones were 
laid in ten cedar boxes, and were buried outside the walls in the 
Ceramicus. An empty bed, cov’ered with a pall, was carried, for 
those whose bodies were missing. Pericles pronounced the funeral 
Panegyric. It has not been preserved ; but the spirit and general 
argument of it have been reproduced in the oration which Thucydides, 
who must have been one of the audience, has put in his mouth.' B 
is a rare good fortune to possess a picture, drawn by a Pericles and 
a Thucydides, of the ideal Athens, which Pericles dreamed of creating. 

There is no exclusiveness,” he said, “ in our public life, and in 
our private intercourse. W'e are not suspicious of one another, nor 
angry with our neighbour if he does what he likes ; we do not put 
on sour looks at him which, though harmless, are not pleasant. 
And we have not forgotten to provide for our weary spirits many 
relaxations from toil ; we have regular games and sacrifices throughout 

• We may fancy «c c.an detect some phrases which fell fiom die tips of 
I'criclcs himself, such as *' *l'he whole earth is the scpulclire of famous men,'* or 
“ .Athens is the school of Hellas'* 
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ih" ywT ; a; liosnc tV.r >.5) If of mn Uff i*. rrfimui ; ,nid shf dcb^dit 
\v!iirh x\i' (l.isly fo i in nil lln.-f thins''- he!]), (n I'sisivli nn'inii! holy. 
iicc.'iU'-c of the fjn'.ltnf-'''. of s.'ir < sty the of thf v.h<i!o r.srth 

tlott in s:pon UtS it) otijoy 'ho ;:<)o!!>; <if otlitr consUncs ;i-i 

freely n4 of otsr losn. 

“Then .lynsn our tstihiniy st.iintn;; is in in-iny rc".ptrt.s siipi-tior 
to th;it of osir .•oisers.ttU'-. tiiir ciiy is thiooii ojvn to tiie norid, 
and v.f never esp-cl a fotft;.>/H'r or pn-tfiil liini fioni or iran))))!,' 

.'iiiythii)}t, of ohicii the scfr'-t if tt‘\vah,-d to an enemy mu;!!! ptofit 
him. \Vc rely not tijion nmn.ipemem oi tiiehery, hut upon out o«n 
hearts and hands. Anti iti tlie matter of ciluc-atinn uhereas liny 
ftoi!) rnriy yoiilii are .duavs imderpoinj' hdionmis c'.cri'iscs Miiteii 
!iic to tn.ihe tiiein lir.ive, we !i\c at ca-e, am! yet aic efiu.iHy ready 
to fare t'lc penis svlurii tiiey fare. 

“If we prefer to meet <i,in(;er e.ith a iipht lie.irt hsit ivitlmut 
laiiorious tnuniiip, and tsith a eouraije uliidi is gained liy liabit and 
not cnfoiecd by law, are we not greatly tin' gainet.s ? Since we do 
not antu'ipaie the pain, altlitniKli, v.licn (he hour come-, we can lie 
as liras c ns tliosc svho ne.vcr allow themselves to icst ; and tlms ton 
our tily is ctpially admirahlc in peace and in war. For we are loteis 
of tlie beautiful, yet simple in our tastes, ami wc citltiiaie the mind 
without loss of manliness. We.alih we employ, not for talk and 
ostentation, Init when there is a rc.il vise for it. To avow poveity 
with us is no disgrace ; the true disgrace is in doing' nothing to avoid 
it. An Athenian citiren does not neglect tlic stale liccaiisc he tahc.s 
care of his own household ; and even those of ns who .arc engaged 
in business have a s ciy fair idea of polities. Wc alone regard a man 
who tiikes no interest in puidic affaiis, not .as .a harmless, but as a 
useless ciianicicr ; .and if few of us are originators, we are all sounii 
judges of a policy. The great impediment to action is. in our opinion, 
not discussion, but the want of tli.it knowledge which is gained by 
discussion preparatory to action, h'or wc have a peculiar power of 
tliinking before wc act and of .acting too, wJicrcas other men .aie 
courageous from ignorance but hesitate upon rcncciion,’* 

Then the speaker goes on to deicribc Athens as the centre of 
Hellenic cultuie and to claim that “the individual Athenian in his 
own person seems to have the power of adapting himself to the ino.st 
varied forms of action with the utmost versatility and grace,” And, 
he continues, “we shall assuiedly not be without witncssc-s ; there 
are mighty monuments of our power which wilt make us the wonder 
of this and of succeeding ages ; wc shall not need the pr.aEcs of 
Homer or any other panegyrist whose poetiy may ple.ase for the 
moment, although his representation of tlic facts will not hear the 
light of day. For we li.ave compelled every land and every sea to 
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open a palli for oiir xaloiir, and hai-e evcr)'Hhcro planted eternal 
memorials of our friendslnp and of our enmity. Such is the city for 
whose sake these men nobly fought and died ; they could not bear 
the thought that she might be taken from them ; and cvciy^ one 
of Us nho surrirc shoiikl gdadly toil on her behalf. I would hav'e 

you day by day fix 
your eyes upon the 
greatness of Athens, 
until you become filled 
nitli the lore of her ; 
and when you arc 
impressed by the 
spectacle of her glory, 
reflect that this empire 
has been acquired by 
men who knew their 
duty and had the 
courage to do it, who 
in the hour of conflict , 
had the fear of dis- 
honour always present 
to them, and who, if 
ever they failed in an 
enterprise, would not 
allow their virtues to 
be lost to their country, 
but freely gave their 
lives to her as the 
fairest offering which 
they could present at 
her feast. The sacrifice 
which they collectively 
njade was individually 
repaid to them ; for. 
they received again 
and again each one for 
himself a praise which 
grows not old and the 
noblest of all sepulchres — I speak not of that in which their remains 
. arc laid, but of that in which their glory survives and is proclaimed 
always and on every’ fitting occasion both in word and deed. For 
the whole earth is the .sepulchre of famous men ; not only are they 
■ commemomted by. columns and inscriptions in their own country, ■ 
but ill' foreign lands there dwells also -an unwritten memorial of 
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iSit-n), ^'r.ivini no; oir iUtne but in litt lic.tit-; iif men. Ai.ukr them 
yntn t-vimp!;''..'’ ’ 

i’cibupi v.e imvc nnoUt'T fimfr-il nwiuiment ; « ninrniiwm in '!/■' 
nr\tn 'tone, of Atiu-niuns who ‘.sere bi.un in one of tin; hr-'-t u'ur'. •■■’A’.'o?)- 
ofthe war. A iR'.atutfu! reiicf, found on the rojK!!!-!, ‘-iiouv 
fichneti'd lady of the latid. huinini^ on her sjn-.ir, with dottnui‘'t he.ail, " 
ami y.Trini; jriavoiy tu .a i-l.'tli of Mone. It i". an attraaivc inietpreia- 
!ion sh.tt ^!K‘ i>- s.if'Iy eri,;,af,'ed in icadin^ tliu n.inses of who 

had rctentiy f.it’Kii in dcfenci: of her eit\, 

Xc%t year the I’ekip'ijuieMan'. aFaili intadtd Altiea, and extended .\yi 
their licv.iNt.uioti'i to the stmili of tiie {ieiiin‘><;la as f.ir o'. I,.aitnon. ,y 

Ihi' the .Atheni.ani' concernctl them'-eives Ic'-'twuh tin-' nua'.ion: they 
had to contend with a more awful ciiciny within the wa!!*. of their 
City. The f'layiie had hrol.en out Tiim tdides, who was stricken Tkf r,rr,;f 
down himself, eives a tenihle acmtnt of it' ravajjes and the de- 
nioralisatinn which it product <! in Athens, Tiic .art of medicine was 
in its first infancy, and the inexpcrieiircti physiciaiib were unable to 
treat the miknown virulent disease, which defied evety teniedyaiul w.as 
aj'h’ratati.il by the over-crowding, in the lic.at of summer. 'I'he tic.ad 
l.ty imhiincd, the temples wcie full of corp'es ; .ami the fimer.il 
ritstums were forffotten or siolaicd. Dving wretches wete gathered 
aittnit every fountain, seeking to rchete iheir tmtjuenchable thirst. 

Men remembered an old oraele which said ihni ‘‘a l.)()ri:m war will OkicU; 
conic and .a plague iherewuh.” Hut the Creek for jiingtie (/c/wdx) 
w.as ii.ardly distinguishable from the Greek for f.imine (iiuu's) — .at 
the present day they arc identical in sound ; and people wcic not 
quite sure which was the true word. X.aiumlly the verse w.as now 
cjuoied with loimosj hut, says Thiicydirics, in case there comes 
another Dorian war and it is accompanied by a famine, the oracle 
will be quoted with limos. 

The same historian — who has given of this pestilence a vivid e/ 
description, unequalled by later narrators of similar scourges, <kr 
Procopius, Bocc.accio, Defoe — declares tbut the plague originated in 
Ethiopia, spre.ad through Egypt over the Pcrsi.au empire, and then 
reached the Aege.m, But it i.s remarkable that a plague raged .at 
the same time in the still obscure city of central Italiy which was 
aftenvartis to become the mistress of Greece. It has been guessed 
with some plausibility tb.at the infection which icacbcdl both Athens 
and Rome had tnavcllcd .along the trade-routes from Carth.agc. The 
Peloponnesus almost entirely escaped. In Athens tile havoc l-ffcctofihc 
the pestilence permanently reduced the population. \ The total 
number of Athenian burghers (of both seves and alt ages) was about 
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80,000 in the first quarter of the fifth century. Prosperity had raised 
it to 100,000 b\ the bettinning: of the uar; but the plague brought 
it down iielow the old level which it never reached again. 1 

.\s in the vear before, an .‘\tiienian fleet attacked the Pelo- 
ponneaii'', lait this time it was the coasts'of Argolis,- — Epidaunis, 
Troc?cn. Hcrmione, ilaheis. The armament was large, 4000 spear- 
men and 300 horse ; it was under the command of Pericles : and it 
aimed at the capture of Epidaurus, while the Epidaurian troops were 
absent with their .dhes in .Attica. The attempt miscarried, wc know 
not w iiy : and n is hard to forgive our historian for omitting ail the 
details of this ambitious enterprise, which would have been, if it had 
succeeded, one of the most important exploits of the w.ar. 

Xot till the autumn were operations renewed in the west of 
Greece. The fleet was summoned to the help of the people of 
Amphilochian Argos, on the eastern shore of the Ambmcian gulf. 
They had been expelled from their own city by their northern 
neighbours the Amfaraciots, and had sought the protection of their 
southern neighbours the .Acarnanians. Athens sent the general 
Phormio with thirty ships. He stormed Argos, sold the Ambraciots 
into slavery, and restored (he Amphilochians to their city — the 
most important place in those regions. This was the beginning 
of a long feud between Argos and Ambracia. In the winter Phormio 
returned to the west and, making Naupactus his station, guarded 
the' entrance of the Crisacan gulf. 

In Thrace meanwhile the siege of Potidaea had been prosecuted 
throughout the year. The inhabitants had been reduced to such 
straits tl'lst they even tasted human flesh, and in the winter they 
capitulate^ The terms were that the Potidaeans and the foreign 
soldiers we\e to leave the city, the men with one garment, the 
women witw two, and a sum of money was to be allovved them. 
Athens soon) afterwards colonised the place. The siege had cost 
2000 talentsa 

Meanwhile the Athenians had been cast into such despair by 
the plague that they made overtures for peace to Sparta. Their 
overtures were rejected, and they turned the fury of their dis- 
’ appointment upon Pericles, who had returned unsuccessful from 
Epidaurus. He was suspended from the post of strategos to 
which he had been elected in the spring; his accounts were called 
for and e.xarnined hy the Council ; and an exceptionally large court 
of 1501 judges was impanelled to to' him for the misappropriation 

I Tlic melic class possibly reached the number of 30,000. We rannot 
estimaie the number of slaves in the fifth centurv ; but vve know at ie.ast lhat 
ic did not fall far short of that of the free poptilaiion. At this lime they may 
have numbered about 100,000. 
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of public money. He was found guilty of “ theft ” to the trifling 
amount of five talents ; the verdict was a virtual acquittal, though 
he had to pay a fine of ten times the amount ; and he was presently 
re-elected to the post from which he had been suspended. He was 
in truth indispensable. ‘All the courage, all the patience, all the 
eloquence of the great statesman were demanded at this crisis. He 
had to convince Athens that the privileges of her imperial position 
involved hardships and toils, and that it was dangerous for her to 
draw back. She must face the fact boldly that if the public opinion 
of Greece regarded her empire as unjustly gained, it could not safely 
be laid down. The position of the imperialist is always vulnerable 
to assaults on grounds of morality, and the peace party at Athens 
could make a plausible case against the policy of Pericles. But 
the imperial instinct of the people responded, in spite of tem- 
porary reactions, to his call. Athens was not destined to be guided Death of 
by him much longer. He had lost his two sons in the plague, and 
he died about a year later. In his last years he had been afflicted 
by the indirect attacks of his enemies. Phidias was accused of Attacks 
embezzling part of the public money devoted to the works on the upon him. 
Aciopolis, in which he was engaged, and it was implied that Pericles (’) 
was cognisant of the dishonesty. Phidias was condemned. Then 
the philosopher Anaxagoras was publicly prosecuted for holding and A»ax-‘ 
propagating impious doctrines. Pericles defended his friend, but agoias. 
Anaxagoras was sentenced to pay a fine of five talents, and retired to 
continue his philosophical studies at Lampsacus. The next attack (3) 
was upon his mistress, whose name was Aspasia. The comic poet ‘liJmlsims 
Hermippus charged her likewise with impiety, and lepresented \\ttx of Pericles. 
abode as a house of recreation in the worst sense. The pleading of 7'he 
Pericles procured her acquittal, and in the last year of his life the younger 
People passed a decree to legitimise her -son. The latest words of 


Pericles express what to the student of the history of civilisation is an 


kgithnised. 


important feature of his character — ^liis humanity. “No Athenian 
ever put on black for an act of mine.” 


Sect. 5. The Siege and CArxuRE of Plataea 


In the next summer Archidamus was induced by the Thebans, Thiid gent 
inste.ad of invading Attica, to march across Cithaeron and lay siege "f 


to Plat tea. Like Elis itself, the Platacan land was sacred, — m 
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memory of the great deliverance of Hellas which had been wrought 
there ; and the Spartan king, when he set foot upon it, called the 
gods to witness that the Plataeans had first done wrong. He 
proposed to the Plataeans that they should evacuate their territory, 
until the end of the war •. they might cou' t their trees and their 
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ntt.'idict! a huj,'C beam by mean^ of iron ebain*;. When tlic cngiiic 
approncbctl, they lot po tbc beam, whirh snapped off the bead of ibc 
baltcrinp-niin. The bcMcpers then made an atti-mpl to set the toun Dicf.tf. 
on fire. They Jieajted tip fafjjtots alon}f the teall dose to the tnotinci, 
and Kindled them %vith btlmsione and pitch. If the prevalent south 
tvind h.nd been bhnvinj; down the slopes of the moiinlam, nothiiio 
would h.nvc saved the I’latacans from the tremendous conflagration 
whidt ensued aiul rendered the wall unapproachable by the 
besiegers. 

Wten this device failed the l’eIop<mnc.si.ttis saw they would have TAxlrJ--, 
to hloch.nde Phitae.a. Tltey built a w:iU of ctrrumvallatiou, about aaiiini: 
too yards front the city, and dug two fosses one inside and 
outside this wall, ’I hen Archidamus left part of his army to maintain 
the hlocUadc during the winter. The Itlockatlers, of whom ahoul 
half were Boeotians, established a communication bj‘ means of fire 
signals with 'fhehes, .\t the end of another year, the I'latacans 
saw- that they had no longer .my hope of help from .Athens, and their 
food was running short. They determined to make an attempt to 
(•“Cape. 

The wall of the Peloponnesians looked like a single wall oi lUnn cf 
immense thickness, but it actually consisted of two walls, 1 6 feet 
ajjart. Tlic middle space, which served :is ejuaners for the garrison, /i 
was roofed over, and guaid was kept on the roof. Along the top 
there were baitlomcnts on each side, and at every tenth battlement 
there was a tower which covered the whole width horn wall to wall. 

There were passages through the middle of the towers but not at the 
sides. On wet and stormy nights the guaul used to leave the 
battlements and retire under the shelter of the towers. The escape 
was attended with much risk and less than lialf the garrison 
attempted it. The plan was c.sicfiiHy calculated. They detennined 
the height of the wall by counting and recounting the number of 
layers of bricks in a sirot wliicb had not been plastered ; and then ' 
constructed ladders of exactly the right length. On ti dark night, 
amid rain and storm, they stole out, crossed the inner ditch, and 
reached the wall unnoticed. They were lightly equipped, and w-hile 
their right feet were bare the left were shod, to prevent slipping in 
the mud. Twelve men, led by Ainnieas, ascended first, near two 
adjacent towers. They killed tlic guard in each tower, and secured 
the passages, which they held until all their comp.mions liad mounted 
and descended on the other side. One of the Pl.itacans, in climbing 
up on tlic roof, knocked a brick from one of the battlements ; its fall 
was heard, and the alarm was given. All the besiegers came out on 
the w.-ill, but in the blackness they could not discover what it was, 
and no one dared to move from his owui place. Moreover the 
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Plataeans in the city distracted their attention, by sallying out on the 
side opposite to that on which their friends were escaping. The 
Peloponnesians lit their danger signals to Thebes, but this had also 
been foreseen by the Plataeans, who by lighting other beacons on 
their own wall confused the signals of their enemies. But what the 
Plataeans had most to fear was an attack from a band of 300 
men, whose duty it was to patrol outside the wall. While 
the last of the Plataeans were descending, they arrived with lights. 
They were thus illuminated themselves and a good mark for the 
arrows and darts of the Plataeans who were standing along the edge 
of the outer ditch. This ditch was crossed with difficulty ; it was 
swollen with rain and had a coat of ice too tltin to bear. But all 
got over safely except one archer who was captured on the brink. 

The escape was perhaps effected on the north side of the city. 
The fugitives at first took the road to Thebes, to put their pursueis 
off the scent, but when they had left Plataea about a mile behind 
them, they struck to the right and reached the road from Thebes to 
.“Athens near Erythrae. Two hundred and twelve men reached 
Athens ; a few more had started but had turned back before they 
crossed the wall. This episode is an eminently interesting example 
of the survival of the fittest ; for a melancholy fate awaited those 
Surrender who had not the courage to take their lives in their hands. In the 
ef Plataea, following summer want of food forced them to capitulate at discretion 
427 js.c, Lacedaemonians. Five men were sent from Sparta to decide 

their fate. But their fate had been already decided through the 
influence of Thebes. Each prisoner was merel}' asked, “ Have you 
in the present war done any service to the Lacedaemonians or their 
allies ? ” The form of the question implied the sentence, and it was 
in vain that the Plataeans appealed to the loyalty of their ancestors 
to the cause of Hellas in the Persian war, or implored the Lacedae- 
monians to look upon the sepulchres of their own fathers buried in 
Plataean land and honoured every year by Plataea with the customary 
offerings. They were put to death, 200 in number, and twenty-five 
Athenians ; and the city was rased to the ground. The Peloponne- 
sians now commanded the road from Megara to Thebes. 

It is hard to avoid reproaching the Athenians for impolicy in 
not coming to the relief of their old and faithful ally, and maintain- 
ing a position so important for the communication between the 
Peloponnesc and Boeotia. Their failure to bring succour at the 
beginning of the siege may be explained by their sufferings from the 
plague which still prevailed. And in the following year a more 
pressing danger dir-erted their attention, the revolt of a member of 
their maritime confederacy. 
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Srcr. 6. Kt:vdt.T or Mvtuxne 

Arrhid.untis had invaded Attica for the third time, and had just I'mtth 
<iuiitcd it, when the news anived that Mytiicne and t!ie rest of/of/ i/Mc 
I.eshos, With the eveeption of Metbynina, had revolted. This was a ^ 

{treat and, ns it inifjht seem to Athens, an unprovoked liinw. it was 
not due to any special pnevance. 'I’he oiiyarriiiral {.'(jvernnient of 
\iyiilenc confessed that the city was always well-treated and honoured 
by Athen.s. The icvolt is all the nioic interesting,' and sijtnificnnl on 
this account. It was a protest of tlie Hellenic instinct for alisoiutc 
autonomy ajjaiiist an empire such as the Athenian. T he sovereignty 
of the Lesbian cities was limited in regard to foreign affairs ; their 
relations with other nieinhers of the confederacy were subject to 
contiol on the part of Athens ; and their ships were rct|tnrcd for 
Athenian purposes. Such restraints were irksome, and as they had 
seen the free allies of Athens, most recently Samos, gnuhially 
transformed into subjects, they might fear that this would jjrescntly be 
their own case too. The revolt had been meditated for some years ; 
it was hastened in the end, before all the pieparntioiis weic made — 
such as the closing of the harbour of Mytiicne by a mole and cliain 
because the design had been betrayed to Athens by enemies in 
Methymna and Tenedos. Tlic Athenians, on the fust news, sent 
ships under Cleippides to surprise Mytiicne at a festival of Apollo, 
which ail the inhabitants used to celebrate outside tlic walls ; but the 
Mytilenaeans received secret intelligence and postponed ilie feast. 

The Lesbians had a large fleet ; and the Aliiciiians were feeling so 
scicrcly the effects of the plague and of the war that the rebellion 
had a good prospect of success if it had been energetically sujiported 
by the I’eloponnc-sians. Lnvoys wlio were sent to gain their help, I^sHan 
pleaded the cause of Lesbos at the Olympian games which wcie at 
celebrated this year. At the most august of the I’anhellenic festivals, 
by the banks of the Alphcus, it was a fitting occtision to come 
forward among the assembled Greeks as champions of the principle 
of self-government which it is the glory of Greece to have taught 
mankind. And as Mytiicne had no grievance beyond the general 
injustice of Athens in imposing external limitations on the autonomy 
of others, her assertion of that principle carried the greater weight. 

Lcsbo.s was admitted into the Peloponnesian league, but no assisttmee 
was sent. 

The revolt from Athens was accoinpanied !>y a constitutional 
change within the borders of Lesbos itself. Except Methymna in Synoe- 
the north, the other cities in the island — Antissa, Eresus, and aismof 
Pyrrhn on her land-locked bay — agreed to merge their own political 
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individuahlius in the my of Mjtdcne. 35 y llic constitutional process, 
known as s\noc<i-.m, Mjtilenc was now to be to Lesbos vital Athens 
was to \tii< a '1 he citizens of I'yrrha, Ercsos, and Antissa would 
hcnicfoniaid be ritizcns of Mytilcnc. Lesbos, with Methymna 
independent and hostiie, would non be what jVttica was before the 
annexation of Llfusis. 

Meanwhile the z\theninns had blockaded the two harbours of 
Mytilcnc, and Paehes soon arrived with 1000 hoplites, to complete 
the inicstment. He built a wall on the land side of the city. zM 
this tune the .Athenians were in sore want of money, for their funds 
{with the exception of the reserve) had been exhausted, especially by 
the expenses of the siege of Potidaca. They were obliged to resort 
to the expedient of raising money by a property lax. 

This tax, now introduced for tlic first time, differed both in 
object and in nature from the property tax of the sixth century. In 
the first place, it was not imposed pciTnanently but only to meet a 
temporary crisis ; secondly, it was to be used for purely military pur- 
poses ; thirdly, it was imposed on all property and not merely on 
land. Economical conditions h.ad ch.anged since the dux's of 
Pisistratus, and landed proprietors no longer formed the bulk of the 
richest men. The four classes of Solon were used for the purpose of 
the assessment ; but the minimum incomes for each class were 
translated into money equivalents, and the capital which such an 
income implied seems to have been calculated on a sliding scale.* 
Men xvho had a capital of at least a talent belonged to the highest 
class ; those xvhose property exceeded half a talent, to the second ; 
one-sixth of a talent qualified for the third ; men of less means xvere 
exempt. The tax yielded 200 talents. 

Towards the end of the winter, the Spartans sent a man, his 
name xvas Salacthus, to assure the people of Mytilene that an 
armament xx'ould be dispatched to their relief. He managed 
to elude the Athenians and get into the city. The spirits of the 
besieged rose, and xvhen summer came forty-txvo ships xvere sent 
under the command of Alcidas, and at the same time the Pelopon- 
nesians invaded zVttica for the fourth time, hoping to distract the 
attention of the Athenians from Mytilene. The besieged waited and 
xx-aited, but the ships never came, and the food ran short. Salaethus, 
in desp.air, determined to make a sally, and for this purpose armed 
the mass of the people xvith shields and spears. But the people, 
xx-hen they got the arms, refused to obey and demanded that the 
oligarchs should bring forth the com and that all should share it 

X On the ground, doubtless, that rich men got a proportionally larger rex-enue 
out of their eapiml th.tn men of small means {the Zeugiiae), whose property con- 
sisted often in land solely. 
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fairly; otherwise, they would sunender the city. This drove the Sumad^r 
government to anticipate the chance of a separate negotiation on the '/ 
part of the people ; and they capitulated at discretion. Their fate 
was to be decided at Athens, and meanwhile Paches was to put no 
man to death. 

The fleet of Alcidas had wasted time about the Peloponnesus, and I'/ie 
on reaching the island of Myconus received the news that Mytilcnc 
was taken. He sailed to Erythr.ac and there it was proposed 
Alcidas that he should attack Mytilcnc, on the principle that men 
who have just gained possession of a city are usually off their guard. 

Another suggestion was that a town on the Asiatic coast should be 
seired and a revolt excited against Athens in the Ionian district. 

But these plans were far too good and daring for a Lacedaemonian 
admiral to adopt. He sailed southward, was pursued by Paches as 
far as Patmos, and retired into the Peloponnesian waters where he 
was more at home. 

The ringleaders of the revolt of Mytilcnc were sent to Athens, 
and along with them the Spartan Salacthus, who was immediately 
put to death. The Assembly met to detcmrinc the fate of the Peopk <<f 
prisoners, and decided to put to death not only the most guilty wlio •'Hv/i/rnc 
had been sent to Athens, but the whole adult male population, and 
to enslave the women and children. A trireme was immediately 
dispatched to Paches with this terrible command. 

The fact that the Athenian Assembly was peisuaded to press 
the cruel rights of war so far as to decree the extinction of a whole 
population shows how deep was the feeling of wrath that prevailed 
against Mytilcnc. Many things contributed to render that feeling 
particularly bitter. The revolt had come at a moment when Athens 
was sore bestead, between the plague and the war. Every Athenian 
had a grudge against Mytilcnc ; for his own pocket had suffered, 
through the tax which it had been neccssar)' to impose. And the 
Imperial pride of the people had been wounded by the unheard-of 
event of a Peloponnesian fleet sailing in the eastern waters, of which 
Athens regarded herself as the sole mistress. But above all it was 
the revolt not of a subject, but of a free ally. Athens could moie 
easily forgir’e the rebellion of a subject state which tried to throw off 
her yoke, than repudiation of her leadership hy a nominally independent 
confederate. For the action of Mytilene was in truth an indictment 
of the whole fabric of the Athenian empire as unjust and undesirable. 

And tbe Athenians felt its significance. The mere unreasoning 
instinct of self-preservation suggested the policy of making a terrible 
example. It was another question whether this policy was wise. 

The calm sense of Pericles was no longer thereto guide and enlighten 
the Assembly. We now find democratic statesmen of a completely ^^(aksmen. 
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action at this famous crisis. Diodotus handled the question entirely 
as a matter of policy. Cleon had deprecated any appeal to the 
irrelev<ant considerations of humanity or pity ; Diodotus, carefully 
avoiding such an appeal, deprecates on his own side with great force 
Cleon’s appeal to considerations of justice. The Mytilcnaeans have 
desen'cd the sentence of death ; certainly ; but the argument 
is entirely irrelevant. The question for Athens to consider is not 
what Mytilenc deserves, but what it is expedient for Athens to inflict. 

“ We arc not at law with the Mytilcnaeans and do not want to be 
told what is just ; we are considering a matter of policy, and desire 
to know how we can turn them to account." He then goes qn to 
argue that as a matter of fact the penalty of death is not a deterrent, 
and that the result of such a severe punishment will be injurious to 
Athens. A city which has revolted, knowing that whether she comes 
to terms soon or late the penalty will he the same, will never sur- 
render ; money rvill be wasted in a long blockade ; and “ when the 
place is taken, it will be a mere wreck.” Moreover, if the people of 
Mytilcne, w'ho were compelled to join with their oligarchical govern- 
ment in rebelling, are destroyed, the popular party will everywhere 
be alienated from Athens. 

The reasoning of Diodotus, which was based on sound views of Soikncc 
policy, must have confirmed many of the audience who had already ^evohed. 
been influenced by the emotion of pity. But even still the Assembly 
was nearly equally divided, and the supporters of Diodotus won their 
motion by a very small majority. The ship which bore the sentence 
of doom had a start of about a day and a night ; could it be over- 
taken by the trireme which w. as now dispatched with the reprieve? 

The Mytilenaean envoys supplied the crew with wine and barley, and 
offered large rewards if they were in time. The o.arsmcn continued 
rowing while they ate the barley, kneaded with wine and oil, and 
slept .and rowed by turns. The first trireme, bound on an unpleasant 
ermnd, had sailed slowly. It arrived a little before the other. 

Paches had the decree in his hand and was about to execute it, 
when the second ship sailed into the harbour, and the city was saved. 

The wrath of Athens against her rebellious ally was sufficiently Execution 
gratified by the trial and execution of those Mytilcnaeans who had ®/ 

Ijeen sent to Athens as especially guilty. They were perhaps about 
thirty in number. ' 

Having taken away the Lesbian fleet and rased the walls of CUmchyat 
Mytilenc, the .Athenians divided the island, excluding Methymn.a, into •’ify^Hene. 
3000 lots of which 300 were consecrated to the gods. The rest they 
let to Athenian citirens as deruchs, and the land was cultivated by 
the Lesbians, who p.aid an .annu.al rent. 
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If tliis ftble admiral, I’lioniiio, had lived, he niiyht have exlcnded 
Athenian influence considerahly in western Greece. Hut, after a 
winter expedition wiiich he ntacic in Acarnania, lie silently drops out 
ofhistorj', and, as \vc find his son Asopius sent out in the following Anoint tn 
summer at the request of the Acarnanians, we must conclude that his thewsf, 
career had been cut short by death. Asopius made an unsuccessful " 1 “® 
aitciiipt on Ocniadac, and was slain in a descent on Lciicas. The 
peninsula of Lcucas, and the .Acarnaiiian Ocniadac, girt by morasses 
at the mouth of the river .‘Vchclous, were two mam objects of 
Athenian enterprise in the west. Lcucas was never won, but four OatiadM, 
years later Ocniadac was forced to join the .Athenian alliance. 424 ac. 

Corcyra herself was to be the next scene of the war in the Ionian Affairs at 
Sea. The prisoners whom Corinth had taken in the Epidamninn Coicyra, 
war had been released on the understanding that they were to win 
over Corcyra from the Athenian alliance, and their intrigues were 
eflectual in dividing the state and producing a sangiiiiiar)' revolution. 

The question between the Peloponnesian and the Athenian alliance 
was closely bound up with the cle.avagc between the oligarchical and 
the democratic party. The intrigucis in the Corinthian interest and 
their faction formed a consjiiracy to overthrow the democratic consti- 
tution. Their first step was to prosecute Pcithias, the lender of the 
people, on the charge of scheming to make Corcyra a subject of 
Athens. He was acquitted, and retorted by summoning tlicir five 
richest men to take their trial for cutting rinc-poles in the sanctuaries 
of Zeus and Alcinous. They were fined a stater for each pole ; such (f ao!d 
a heavy fine that the culprits sat as suppliants in the sanctuary, siatrr, 
imploring that they might pay by instalments. The praj’er was 
leftised, and in desperation they rushed into the senate-house and 't/ic 
slew' Peitiiias and si.vty others who were with him. 

Thc oligarchy now had the upper hand, and they attacked the meat, 
people, who fled to tlie acropolis and the Hyllaic harbour. The ‘^ 7 ,^'^' 
other harbour, which looks towards the mainland, along with the 
agora and the lower parts of the city were held by the oligarchs. 

Next day reinforcements came to both sides ; to the people, from 
other parts of the island ; and to the oligarchs, from the mainland. 

Fighting w'as soon resumed and the people had the advantage. In 
order to bar their way to the arsenal, the oligarchs set fire to the 
houses and buildings in the neighbourhood of the agora. 

Ne.xt day twelve Athenian ships under Nicostratus arrived from Arrival 
Naupactus. He induced the two parties to come to an agreement, </ >!'<’ 
but the democrats persuaded him to leave five Athenian ships to ■'^'^‘tnians. 
ensure the preservation of order, for they did not trust their 
opponents. Nicostratus was to take five Corcyraean ships instead, 
and the crews of them were chosen from the oligarchs ; they were in 
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fact to 1)0 lio-.ta);i-s for the h'-havioitr of their Wlcm-s. iJut the)' 
fcnicii tlio\ ni’K'ht l)c 'icni to Athens, anti tied to ilic refuge of a 
tcmplo Nt. o^tr.^lu^ could not induce them to stir. The people 
reg.tiili d this distni'-t as a proof of rnininal dt'signs, and armed 
aneu The le-si of the nltgarchs then dcil to the temple of Hera, 
hut the demotr.ats induced them to cross over to an islet off the 
coast. 

I'oiir or five days later a Keloponnesian tleoi of fifty-lhtce ships 
armed under .Mcid.ts, who had just rctuined fioin his expedition to 
Ionia. In .i naval engagement outside the harbour the Corcyracans 
fought h.idly, and the Athenians were forced to retreat i hut the 
Pcloponncsiims did not follow up their Micecss. and soon afterwards, 
hearing that an Athenian armament of si.xty ships was on its w.ay, 
returned home. 

The democratic p.aiiy was now in .a position to wreak vengeance 
on its foes, who had gratuitously disturbed the peace of the city 
and sniiglii to submit it to the yoke of its ancient enemy. The 
most vindictive and inhuman passions had been roused in the 
people by the attempt of the oligarchs on their liberty, and they 
now gave vent to these passions without regard to honour or policy 
The 400 suppliants had returned from the island, and were again 
under the protection of Hera. Fifty of tiicm were •persuaded to 
come forth to lake their trial, and were executed. The rest, seeing 
their fate, aided each other in committing suicide ; some hung them- 
selves on the trees in the sacred enclosure. Eurymedon arrived 
with the Atheni.an fleet and rem.aincd seven days. During this 
time, the Corcyracans slew all whom they suspected of being 
opposed to the democracy, and many victims were sacrificed to 
private enmity. “ Every form of death was to be seen, and every- 
thing, and more than every-thing that commonly happens in revolu- 
tions, happened then. The father slew the son, and the suppliants 
were torn from the temples and slain near them ; some of them 
were even walled up in the temple of Dionysus and there perished. 
To such extremes of cruelty did revolution go ; and this seemed to 
be the worst of revolutions because it was tiic first." Eury'medon 
looked on and did not intervene. 

While the democracy c.innot be excused for these horrible 
excesses, the fact remains that the guilt of causing the revolution 
rests entirely with the oligarchs. The chief victims of the demo- 
cratic fury deserve small compassion ; they had set the example of 
violence. The occurrences at Corcyra made a profound impression 
in Greece, reflected in the pages of Thucydides. That historian 
^ has used the episode as the text for deep comments on the revolu- 
tionary spirit which soon began to disturb the states of the Greek 
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world. Party divisions weie encouraged and aggravated by the 
hope or fear of foreign intervention, the oligarchs looking to the 
Lacedaemonians, and the democrats to the Athenians. In time of 
peace these party struggles would have been far less bitter. This 
acute observation is illustrated by a famous modern instance, the 
French Revolution, whcic the worst outrages of the revolutionists 
were provoked by foreign intervention. In that great Revolution 
too ' we am verify the Greek histoiian’s analysis of the effect of the 
revolutionary spirit, when it runs wild, on the moral nature of men. 

The revolutionists “determined to outdo the repot t of all who had 
preceded them by the ingenuity of their enterprises and the activity 
of their icvcngcs. The me.aning of words had no longer the same 
relation to things, but was changed by them as they thought proper. 

Reckless daring was held to be loyal courage ; prudent delay was 
the excuse of a coward ; modciation was the disguise of unmanly 
weakness ; to know everything w as to do nothing. F rantic energy was 
the true quality of a man. The lover of violence was always trusted 
and his opponent suspected.” It was dangerous to be quiet and 
neutral. “The citucns who were of neither party fell a prey to 
both ; cither they were disliked beaausc they held aloof, or men 
were jealous of their surviving.” The laws of heaven as well as of 
civilised societies were set aside w’ithout scruple amid the impatience 
of party spirit, the 2cal of contention, the cagcincss of ambition, and 
Ibc cravings of revenge. These arc some of the features in the 
delineation which Thucydides has drawn of the diseased condition 
of political life in the city-states of Greece. 

But the sequel of the Corcyracan revolution has still to be Corcymean 
recorded. About 600 of the oligarchs who escaped the venge- oligarchs 
ance of tbeir opponents established themselves on Mount Istone 
in the north - cast of the island, and easily becoming masters 
of the ojicn country tlicy harassed the inhabitants of the city for two 427-S b.c. 
years. Then an Athenian fleet, of which the ultimate destination Fall of 
was Sicily, under the command of Eur>'medon and Sophocles, arrived Ato/c, 
at Corey ra j and the Athenians helped the democrats to storm the “t’S 
fort on Mount Istone. The oligarchs capitulated on condition that 
the Athenian people should determine how they were to be dealt 
with. The generals placed them in the island of Ptychia, on the 
understanding that, if any of their number attempted to escape, all 
should be deprived of the benefit of the previous agreement. But 
the democrats apprehended that the prisoners would not he put to 
death at Athens, and they were determined that their enemies should 
die. A foul trick was planned and carried out. Friends of the 
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pri^oncr> Ki;tc '•an ou-r to ilic n-Lwil, "l!" ih.n ilit: |,'frtcr;iK 
had n^nKcd In U.m- iliciii to the nicr<.y of ihc ueinorrais ao'5 
ihi m Id I'N. otTcnii^ to pnnidc a i'hip. A few of lh<- 
tiipHvc' ftii into till tr.ipaitd were t.it!>,'ht ‘•lailtiijr. At! 'itc jiri'-oopr'i 
ucre imiimii.itcty tiamictl oxor to iho Cotcyrac.tns Oictn 

Jtcsmn ii(> in a larj.'o butlding. 'l licy •.’.ere taken cult in batcticx of t’-'enly, 
tif tkf ^ jy man h, tied lo^cihcr, doxxn an axciuie of hoplites, 'xtin 

;imj wotindi'd any xvhoin tlicy recojjnt-cd as a per>orial enemy, 
riirce baiehcs itaj thus marched to cscciition. wtien itieir comrades 
in till' buildings xxho tliouKlit tlicy xxerc merely Iieiiif: lomovcd to 
.'inoliicr prison, disfosered the triifJi. 'J'lic-y called on t!ic .Aliicniatis, 
but tliey tallcti in cam. Tlicn they refused lo stir out of tlic tniildiny 
or let tiny one enter. The Corcyraeans did not attempt to force their 
ix'tiy in. Tticy tore off the roof, and tnirled bricks and bfiol arroxxs 
from above. Tlie captives, absolutely belpk-ss, beitan to .anticipate 
the puqiosc of their tnnnentors by taking their oxxn lixes, picrciuK 
their tliro.iis xiitli the arroixs xi-bich uere shot down, or .stranslinp 
iheniselvcs with the ropes of some beds wbicli yerc in the place or 
xvitb strips of their oxvn dress. The xxork of destruction xvent on 
dtirinjc the greater part of the night ; all xvas over xvhen the day 
daxvned ; and the corpses xvere carried outside the city. Thus 
ended the Corcyracan revolution, and the last scene xx'as more 
ghastly even than the first. Eurymocloit had less e.vctise, on this 
occasion, for refusing to inteiTcne th.an he had two years before; 
since the prisoners had surrendered to ilte Athenians, h wixs said 
that he and Sophocles xx’erc ready to take adv.antage of the base 
trick of the democrats, because, unable to take the cajittx cs to Athens 
themselves, being bound for Sicily, they could not bear tliat the 
credit should fall to another. The oligarchical faction at Corcym 
xvas noxv utterly annihilated, and the democrats lived in peace. 

Sect. S. CAsifAtcNS of Dr.MOSTiiENr.s in Tiin Wr,sT 

AefoUan During the Corcyrac.an troubles, the war had not rested in 
afidtUon, ,vestern Greece. An Athenian fleet under the genera! Demo- 
42 n.c. jtijcnes had sailed round the Peloponnesus and attacked the “ island ” 
of Leucas. Demosthenes w.as an enterprising commander, dis- 
tinguished from most of his fcl!oxx-.s by a certain originalit)' of con- 
ception. On this occasion, the idea of making a great stroke 

induced him to abandon the operations at Leucas, though the 

Ac.amamans thought he might have taken the town bx- blockade,— 
and engage in a new enterprise on the north of the Corinthian gulf, 
iifost of the lands betxx'eeti Boeotia and the xvestem sea — Phocis, 
Locris, Acarnania— xverc friendly to Athens. But the hostility ot 
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the uncivilised Actolians rendered land operations in tliose regions 
dangerous. IDemosthcncs conr.civet1 the pl.in of reducing the 
Actolians, so that he could then operate from the west on Doris and 
Boeotia, without the danger of his connminications being threatened 
in the rear. His idea, in fact, was to bring the Corinthian gulf into 
touch with the Euboean sea. The Spartans, it is to be observed, 
were at this verj' time concerning themselves with the regions of 
Mount Oetn. The apiicals of Doris on the smith, and Trachis on Colony cf 
the north, of the Oct.ienn range, for protection against the hostilities 
of the mountain tribes, induced the Baccd.aemonians to send out a 
colony, which was established in Trachis not very far from the Bass 
of Thermopylae, under the name of Hcraclca. A colony was an 
unusual enterprise for .Sparta ; but Heraclca had a more important 
significance and intention than the mere defence of membei-s of the 
amphictiony. It was a place from which Euboea could be attacked ; 
and it might prove of the greatest service, as an intermediate station, 
for carrying on operations in the Cbalcidic peninsula. The fears 
which the foundation of Heraclca excited at Athens were indeed 
disappointed ; Ilciaclea never flourished ; it was incessantly assailed 
by the powerful hostility of the Thessalians, and its min was com- 
pleted by the flagrantly unjust administration of the Lacedaemonian 
governors. But its first foundation was a .serious event ; and it 
seems highly probable that Demosthenes, when he formed his plan, 
had before bis mind the idea of threatening Hcrnclea from the south 
by the occup.ation of Doris. But bis plan, attractive as it might 
sound, was eminently impracticiible. The preliiiiinar>- condition was 
the subjugation of a mountainous countr}-, involving a warfare in 
which Demosthenes was inexperienced and hojditcs were at a great 
disadvantage. The Messenians of Kaiipactus represented to him 
that Aetolia, a land of unwallcd villages, could easily be reduced. 

But the Messenians lia<i their own game to play. They suffered 
from the hostilities of their Aetolian neighbours and wanted to use 
the ambition of the Athenian general for their own purpose. 

The Acamanians, who were deeply interested in the defeat of 
Leucas, were indignant with Demosthenes for not prosecuting the 
blockade and refused to join him against Aetolia. Starting from 
Ocneon in Locris, the Athenians and some allies — not a large force — 
advanced into the country, hoping to reduce several tribes before 
they had time to combine. But the Actolians had already learned 
his plans, and weic already collecting a great force. The main 
chance of Demosthenes lay in the co-operation of the OzoHan 
Locrians, who knew the Aetolian country and mode of warfare and 
were armed in the Aetolian fashion. Demosthenes committed the^ 
error of not waiting for them. He was consequently unable to deal 
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with the Aclohan javelin-men. At Aegition, rushing down from the 
hills they wrought havoc among the invaders who had captured the 
town. A hundred and twenty Athenian hoplites fell — “ the verj’ 
finest men whom the city of Athens lost during the war.” Demo- 
sthenes did not dare to return to Athens. He remained at Naupactus, 
and soon had an opportunity of retrieving his fame. 

The Lacedaemonians answered this invasion of Aetolia by 
sending 3000 hoplites under Eurylochus against Naupactus. Five 

hundred of these troops came 
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from Heraclea, the newly- 
founded colony. Naupactus, 
ill-defended, was barely saved 
by the energy of Demosthenes, 
who persuaded the Acamanians 
to send reinforcements. Euiy- 
iochus abandoned the siege, 
and withdrew to the neigh- 
bourhood of Calydon and 
Pleuron in southern Aetolia, 
for the purpose of joining the 
Ambraciots in an attack upon Argos. Winter had begun when 
the Ambraciots descended from the north into the Argive territoiy 
and seized the fort of Olpae, which stands, a little north of Argos, 
on a hill by the sea, and was once used as a hall of justice by 
the Acamanian league. Demosthenes was asked by the Acar- 
nanians to be their leader in resisting this attack, and a message 
for help was sent to twenty Athenian vessels rvhich were coasting off 
the Peloponnesus. The troops of Eurylochus marched from the 
south across Acamania and joined their allies at Olpae. The 
Athenian ships arrived in the Ambracian gulf, and, with the reinforce- 
ments which they brought, Demostlienes gave battle to the enemy 
between Olpae and Argos, and by a skilfully contrived ambuscade 
annulled the advantage which they had in superior numbers. Euiy- 
lochus was slain, and the Peloponnesians delivered themseU'es from 
their perilous position — ^between Argos and the Athenian ships — by 
making a secret treaty with Demosthenes, in which the Ambraciots 
were not included. It was arranged that they should retreat stealthily 
without e.vplaining their intention to the Ambraciots. It was good 
part of Demosthenes; for by this treacherous act the 
SL'ho are Lacedaemonians would lose their character in that part of Greece. 
slaughtered. The Peloponnesians crept out of Olpae one by one, pretending to 
gather herbs and sticks. As they got farther away, they stepped out 
more quickly, and then the Ambraciots saw what was happening 
and ran out to overtake them. The Acamanians slew about 200 
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Ambraciots, and the Peloponnesians escaped into the land of Agraea. 
lUtl a heavier blow was in store for Ambracia. Reinforcements of 
tlial city, ignorant of the battle, were coming to Olpac. Demo- 
sthenes sent forward some of his troops to lie in timbiish on their line 
of inarch. At Idomcne, some miles north of Olpae, there arc two 
peaks of unequal height. The higher was seized in advance by the 
men of Demosthenes ; tiic Ambraciots when they arrived encamped 
on the lower. Demosthenes then ad\nnced with the rest of In's 
troops and attacked the enemy at dawn, when tliey were still half 
asleep. Most were slain, and those who escaped at first found the 
mountain paths occupied. Thucydides says that during the first 
ten years of the war “no such calamity hapiiened within so few days 
to any Hellenic stale,” and he does not give the numbers of those 
who perished, because they would appear incredible in proportion to 
the size of the state. Demosthenes might have captured the city 
if he had pushed on, but the Acamanians did not desire a perma- 
nent Athenian occupation at their doors ; they were content that 
their neighbour was rendered harmless. A treaty of alliance for 
1 00 years 'was concluded between the Acamanians, with the 
Amphilochians of Argos, and the Ambraciots. Neither side was to 
be required by the other to join against its own allies in the great 
war, but they were to help each other to defend their territories. 

Some time aftenvards Anactorion, and then Oeniadae, were w’on ^inac- 
over to the Athenian alliance. /erhn, 

425 J!.C. 

Sect. 9. Nicias and Cleon. Politics at Athens 4-4 

The success against Ambracia compensated for the failure in 
Aetolia, and Demosthenes, could now return to Athens. His dashing 
style of warfare and his bold plans must have caused grave mistrust 
among the older, more experienced, and more commonplace com- 
manders. Nicias, the son of Niccratus, who seems to have already A’icias. 
won, without deserving, the chief place as a military authority 
at Athens, must have shaken his head over the doings of Demo- 
sthenes in the west. Nicias, a wealthy conservative slai’e-owner, 
who speculated in the silver-mines of Laurion, was one of the 
mainstays of that party which w-as out of sympathy with the 
intellectual and political progress of Athens, and bitterly opposed 
to the new politicians like Cleon who wielded the cliief influence in 
the Assembly. 

The ability of Nicias was irretrievably mediocre ; he would have 
been an excellent subordinate officer, but he had not the qualities of 
a leader or a statesman. Yet he possessed a solid and abiding 
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influence at Atliens, through his impregnable respectability, his 
supenoiit) to bribes, and his scrupulous superstition, as well as his 
acquaintance with the details of militarj’ aft'airs. This homage paid 
to mediocre respectability throws light on the character of the 
Athenian demociacy, and the strength of the conservative party. 
Nicias belonged to the advocates of peace and was well-disposed 
to Sparta, so that for sevcial reasons he might be regarded as a suc- 
cessor to Cimon. But his political opponents, though they constantly 
defeated him on paiticular measures, never permanently undennined 
his influence. He understood the political value of gratifying in 
small ways those prejudices of his fellow-citi/ens which he shared 
himself; and he spared no expense in the religious sen ice of the 
state. As Thucydides says, he thought too much of divination and 
omens. He had an opportunity of displaying his religious devotion 
and his libetality on the occasion of the purification of the island of 
Delos, which was probably undertaken to induce Apollo to stay the 
plague. The dead were removed fiom all the tombs, and it was 
ordained that henceforth no one should die or give birth to a child 
on the sacred island. Those who were near to either should cross 
o\er to Rheneia. The Athenians retived in a new form the old 
festival, celebrated in the Homeric hymn to Apollo, the festival to 
wliich “the long-robed lonians gathered, and made thee glad, O 
Phoebus, with boxing, dancing, and song.” The games weie restored, 
and horse-races introduced for the first time. Four years later the 
purification was perfected by the removal of all the inhabitants, and 
the Persians accorded them a refuge at Adramyttion. 

Conducting such ceremonies, Kicias was in his light place. 
Unfortunately such excellence had an undue weight ; and it should 
be noted that this is one of the drawbacks of a city-state. In a 
large modern state, the private life and personal opinions of a states- 
man have small importance and are not weighed by his fellow- 
countrj'men in the scale against his political ability, save in rare 
exceptional cases. But in a small city the statesman’s private life 
is always before men’s eyes, and his political position is distinctly 
affected, according as he shocks or giatifics their prejudices and 
predilections. A mediocre man is able, by judicious conforming, to 
attain an authority to which his brains giro him no claim. Peiicles 
was indeed so strong that his influence could survive attacks on his 
morality and his orthodoxy. Nicias maintained his position because 
he never shocked the public sense of decorum and religion by 
associating with an Aspasia or an Anaxagoras. The Athenian 
people combined in a'remarkable degree the capacity of appreciating 
both respectability and intellectual power ; their progressive instinct 
was often defeated by consen-ative prejudices. 
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Though N ictus wus one of those Atheninns tvlio were not in 
full symputhy with the policy of Tcriclcs nn<l approved still less 
of the -policy of his successois, he tvas thoroughly loyal to the 
democracy. But an oligarchical party still exi.stcd, secretly active, The 
and always hoping for an opportunity to upset the democratic I’hpmhi- 
constitution. This party, or a section of it, seems to have been 
known at this time as the “ Voting Party.” It included, among 0! vcirejtot, 
others who will appear on the stage of history some years later, 
the omttir Antiphon, who was now coining into public notice in Aniifhmi. 
connc-xion with some sensational lawsuits. Against the dark designs 
of this party, as well as against the misconduct of generals, Cleon 
was cotistanily on the watch ; he could describe himself in the 
Assembly as the “ people’s watch-dog.” But at present these oligarchs 
Mere harmless; so long as no disaster from without befell Athens, 
they had no chance ; all they could do was to make common cause 
with the other enemies of Cleon, and air their discontent in anony- 
mous political pamphlets. Chance has preserved us a work of Thefseudo- 
this kind, written in one of tlicse years by an Athenian of oligarchical 
views. Its subject is the Athenian democracy, and the "’’■'Wr 
professes to tinswcr on bclialf of tlic Athenians the criticisms which ro'KtTela, 
the rest of the Greeks pass on Athenian institutions. “ I do not «■ 424 a.c 
like democracy myself,” he says ; “ but I will show that from their 
point of view the Athenians manage their state wisely and in the 
manner most conducive to the interests of democracy.” The defence 
is for the most part a veiled indictment ; it displays remarkable 
acuteness, with occasional triviality. The writer lias grasped and 
taken to heart one deep truth, the close connexion of the sea-power 
of Athens with its advanced democracy. It is just, he remarks, 
that the poor and the common folk should have more influence than, 
the noble and rich ; for it is the common folk that row the ships 
and make the city powerful, not the hoplitcs and the well-born and 
the worthy. Highly interesting is his observation that slaves and 
mctics enjoyed what he considered unreasonable freedom and 
immunity at Athens : “ Why, you may not strike one of them, nor 
will a slave make way for you in the street.” And his malicious 
explanation is interesting too ; the common folk dress so badly that 
you might easily mistake one of them for a slave or' a metic, and 
then there would be a to-do if you struck a citizen. There is 
perhaps a touch of malice, too, in the statement that the commercial 
empire of Athens, which brought to her wharves the delicacies of the 
world, was affecting her language, as well as her habits of life, and 
filling it with foreign words. 

An important feature in the political history of Athens in these 
years was the divorce of the military command from the leadership 
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slhility — induced the people to raise the tribute of the subject states. 

If the tribute was not cloiiblcd, it was ven* nearly doubled; \ho Raising c/ 
total amount, at the lowest estimate, did not fall far short of 1000 tri/’uR, 
talents. We possess considerable fraf^ents of the stone on which 
this assessment was written ; it is a monument of the injustice of a 
democracy blinded by imperial ambition against which Thucydides 
son of Itfelesias had protested at an earlier stage. But at this stage, 
the raising of the tribute was a necessity ; Athens could not retreat. 

There were indeed still men, especially among the Young Party, to 

lift up a voice on behalf of the Cities ; and the glaring injustice of {Arista- 

the position of Athens was smartly ridiculed by Aristophanes, who /A""". 

ironically suggested in one of his comedies that if the Cities were \ 

compelled to do their duty, each would enable twenty Athenians to 

live in idleness on the fat of the Land, “on hare and beestings 

pudding.” 

It may seem strange to find that in a time of financial pressure, CRon 
when it was necessary not only to introduce an evtraordinary tax on ini>triutcs 
property but to afflict the allies with heavier burdens, Athens saw 
fit to increase her domestic expenditure. One of Cleon’s mosty,.,,^,,/,,, 
important measures was the raising of the judges’ fee from one obot, tiicas/s 
at which it liad been fixed by Pericles, to three obols. It would be {frataMy 
a mistake to consider this measure a mere bid for popularity. We 
shall hardly bo wrong in regarding it as an attempt to relieve the ’ 
distress which the yearly invasions of Attica and losses of the harvests 
inflicted upon the poorer citizens. 


Sect. 10. The Athenian Caeture of Pvlos 

It was doubtless through the influence of Cleon that Demosthenes, 425 s.c. 
though he received no official command, was sent to accompany the 
fleet of forty ships which was now ready to start for the west, under 
Eurymedon and Sophocles. We have already seen this fleet at 
Corcyra assisting the People against the oligarchical exiles who had 
established themselves on Mount Istone. Demosthenes accompanied 
tile expedition without any official command. He had a plan in his 
head for establishing a military post in the western Peloponnesus ; 
and he was allorvcd to take advantage of the sailing of the fleet and 
use it according to his discretion. Arriving off the coast of Messenia, 
Demosthenes asked the commanders to put in at PyloS, but they had 
heard that the Peloponnesian fleet had alieady reached Corcyra, and 
demurred to any delay. But chance favoured the design of Demo- 
sthenes. Stress of weather drove them into the harbour of Pj’los, 
and then Demosthenes pressed them to fortify the place. The task 
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(i) at the south-east corner, \\herc the cliffs slope clown to the channel 
for about 100 yards; {2) along the shore on the south-west side 
close to the cnliancc to the baj, for four or fi\e hundred yards; 



ti tUfr *»/ j f/r 


S 1C. IS 4. 

{3) the rortlicm defence of the po-Uioa consictcd of a line of 
Hixl thfi-:. nlecU required, no .Ittincial fonlfn i"oii racrjit a! the 
wtatcin wntre the. decline tiefore th'-a Kneh tic -ca; 
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here another wall was built. One of the soldiers present vividly 
described to Thucydides the manner in which the fortifications were 
wrought. Being unprovided with iron tools they brought stones 
which they picked out, and put them together as they happened to 
fit : if they required to use mortar, having no hods, they carried it on 
their backs, which they bent so as to form a resting-place for it, 
clasping their hands behind them that it might not fall ofTJ In si.v 
days the work w-as finished, and the fleet went on its way, leaving. 
Demosthenes with five ships to hold I’yios. 

The Lacedaemonian army under Agis had invaded Attica earlier 
than usual, before the com was ripe. Want of food, wet weather, 
and then perhaps the news from Pylos, decided them to return to 
Sparta after a sojourn of only two weeks within the Attic borders. 
They did not proceed immediately to Pylos, but another body of 
Spartans was sent on ; requisitions for help were dispatched to the 
Peloponnesian allies ; and the sixty ships at Corcyra were hastily 
summoned. These ships succeeded in eluding the notice of the 
Athenian fleet which had now reached Zacynthus. In the mean- 
time Demosthenes, beset by the Spartan troops, sent two of his 
ships to overtake the fleet and beg Eurymedon to return to succour 
him. 

The object of the Lacedaemonians was to blockade the hill of 
Pylos by land and sea, and to prevent Athenian succours from 
landing. They probably established their camp on the north side of 
Pylos, so that no ships entering the bay of Buphras could bring help 
to the fort. They were moreover afraid that the Athenians might 
use the island of Sphacteria as a basis for military operations, and 
accordingly Epitadas occupied Sphacteria with 420 Spartans and 
their attendant Helots. It would have been easy to block the 
narrow entrance to the bay between Pylos and the island ; but there 
was little use in doing so, as the Athenian ships would be able 
to enter by the ingress at the south of the island, a passage about 
three-quarters of a mile wide — far too wide to block with so small 
a fleet 

The Lacedaemonians then prepared to attack the place, before 
help could come to the Athenians. Demosthenes posted the greater 
part of his force to guard the northern line of defence and the south- 
eastern comer; while he himself with sixty hoplites and some 
archers took his stand on the edge of the south-western shore, which 
though rocky and perilous was the spot where the enemv had the 
best prospect of effecting a landing. Thrasymelidas was the name 
of the Spartan admiral. He had forty-three ships, which he brought 


^ Jowett's translation. 
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up in relays, tlic crews fighting and resting by turns. The great 
danger was that of running the vessels on reefs. Brasiclas who 
commanded one of tlie ships was the leading spirit. “ Be not 
sparing of timbei',” he cried to those who seemed to draw back from 
the rocks ; “ the enemy has built a fortress in your country. Perish 
the ships, and force a landing.” But in trying to disembark he was 
wounded and lost his shield. It was washed ashore and set up in 
the trophy which the Athenians afterwards erected. The Spartan 
attack which was renewed on two subsequent days was repelled. It r^fclkd. 
was a singular turn of fortune, says Thucydides, ^ which drove the 
Athenians to repel the Lacedaemonians, who were attacking them by 
sea from the Lacedaemonian coast, and the Lacedaemonians to fight 
for a landing on their own soil, now hostile to them, in the face of 
the Athenians. For in those d.ays it was the great gloiy of the 
Lacedaemonians to be an inland people distinguished for their 
military prowess, and of the Athenians to be a nation of sailors and 
the first naval power in Hellas. 

The fleet from Zacynthus, now augmented to fifty ships by some Arrival oj 
reinforcements, at length arrived. But finding the shores of the bay Athenian 
of Buphras and the island of Sphacteria occupied, they withdrew for^ ‘ ' 
the night to the isle of Proto which was some miles distant. The 
ne.'it morning they returned, determined to sail into the harbour, if the 
enemy did not come out to meet them. The Lacedaemonians were 
preparing their ships for action, evidently intending to fight in the 
bay. The Athenians therefore rowed in by both entrances ; some of Battle 
the enemy's vessels which were able to come out to meet them were 
captured ; and a tremendous struggle ensued close to thb shore. 

The Athenians were tying the empty beached ships to their own and 
endeavouring to drag them away, the Lacedaemonians dashed into 
the sea and were pulling them back. The Lacedaemonians knew 
that, if they lost their ships, the party on the island of Sphacteria 
would be cut off. Most of the empty ships were saved ; but the 
fleet was so far damaged and outnumbered that the Athenians were 
able to blockade Sphacteria. 

The interest of the storj' now passes from Pylos to Sphacteria. Second 
The blockade of Demosthenes and his Athenians in Pylos by the 
Spartans has changed into a blockade of Epitadas and his Spartans 
in Sphacteria by the Athenians. The tidings of this change in the sphac- ^ 
situation caused grave alarm at Sparta and some of the ephors came teria. 
themselves to see what measures could be taken. They decided 
that nothing could be done for the relief of the island, and obtained 
from the Athenian generals a truce for the purpose of sending 


* Jowett's translation. 
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Truce. ambassadors to Athens to ask for peace. The terms of this truce 
were as follows . ^ — 

The Laredacinonians shall deliver into the hands of the Athenians 
at Pylos the ships m which they fought, and shall also bring thither 
and deliver over any other ships of war which are in Laconia ; and 
they shall make no assault upon the fort either by sea or land. The 
Athenians shall permit the Lacedaemonians on the mainland to send 
to those on the island a fixed quantity of kneaded flour, viz. two 
Attic quarts of barleymeal for each man, and a pint of wine, and also 
a piece of meat ; for an attendant half these quantities ; they shall 
send them into the island under the inspection of the Athenians, and 
no vessel shall sail in by stealth. The Athenians shall guard the 
island as before, but not land, and shall not attack the Peloponncsi.an 
forces by land or sea. If either party violate this agreement in any 
particular, however slight, the truce is to be at an end. The agree- 
ment is to last until the Lacedaemonian ambassadors return from 
Athens, and the Athenians are to convey them thither and bring 
them back in a trireme. When they return, the truce is to be at an 
end, and the Athenians are to restore the ships in the same condition 
in which they received them. 

Athens In accordance with these terms, sixty ships were handed over 

rejects and the ambassadors went to Athens. They professed the readiness 
Spartan t<j make peace and pleaded for generous treatment on the 

peace. Athens. At heart most of the Athenians were probably . 

desirous of peace. But the Assembly was under the influence of 
Cleon, and he, as the opponent of Nicias and the peace-party, urged 
the AthSnians to propose terms which could hardly be accepted. It 
might seem indeed an exceptionally favourable moment to attempt to 
undo the humiliation of the Thirty Years’ Truce, and win back some 
of the possessions which had been lost twenty years ago. Not only 
Nisaea and Pagae, the harbours of the Megarid, but Achaea and 
Troezen, were demanded as the purchase of the lives of the Spartans 
in Sphacteria. The embassy returned to Pylos disappointed, and 
the truce came to an end. But the Athenians refused to give back 
the sixty ships, on the pretext of some slight infraction of the truce 
' on the part of the Lacedaemonians, 

Protracted The blockade proved a larger and more difficult matter than 
fiheiade. Athenians had hoped. Reinforced by' tiventy more triremes 

from Athens, they lay round the island, both in the bay, and, except 
when the wind was too high, on the seaside ; and two ships kept 
continually cruising round in opposite directions. But their vigilance 
was eluded, and Sphacteria was secretly supplied with provisions. 


’ Jowett's translation of Thucydides. 
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Large sums were offered to any who succeeded in conveying meal, 
wine, or cheese to the island ; and Helots, who did such service, 
were rewarded with freedom. When a strong wind from the west 
or north drove the Athenian ships into the bay, the daring crews of 
provision-boats beat recklessly into the difficult landing-places on the 
seaside. Moreover some skilful divers managed to reach the shores 
of the island, — drawing skins with poppy-seed mixed with honey, and 
pounded linseed. But this device was soon discovered and pre- 
vented. 

And besides the difficulty of rendering the blockade complete in 
a high wind, the maintenance of it was extremely unpleasant. As 
there was no proper anchorage, the crews were obliged to take their 
meals on land by turns, — generally in the south part of Sphacteria, 
which was not occupied by the Spartans. And they depended for 
their supply of water on one well, which was in the fort of Pylos. 

The supply of food was deficient, — for it had to be conveyed round 
the Peloponnesus. At home the Athenians were disappointed at the Imfatience 
protraction of the siege, and grew impatient. They were sorry that Ai'/irnr. 
they had declined the overtures of the Lacedaemonians, and there 
was a reaction of feeling against Cleon. 1 hat statesman took the 
bold course of denying the reports from Pylos, and said — with a 
pointed allusion to the strategos Nicias — that if the Generals were 
men they would sail to the island and capture the gartison. “ If I 
were commander,” he added, “ I would do it iriysclf.” The scene 
which follows is described in one of the rare passages where the 
most reserved of all historians condescends to display a little 
political animosity. Seeing that the people were murmuring at 
Cleon, Nicias stood up and offered, on the part of his colleagues, to 
give Cleon any force he asked for and let him try. Cleon — says 
Thucydides' — at first imagined that the offer of Nicias was only a 
pretence and was willing to go ; but finding that he was in earnest, 
he tried to back out and said that not he but Nicias was genet al. 

He was now alarmed, for he never imagined that Nicias would go so 
far as to give up his place to him. Again Nicias bade him take the 
command of the expedition against Pylos, which he formally gave up 
to him in the presence of the Assembly. And the more Cleon Cleon sen/ 
declined the proffered command and tried to retract what he had 
said, so much the more the multitude, as their manner is, urged 
Nicias to resign and shouted to Cleon that he should sail. At 
length, not knowing how to escape from lus own words, he under- 
took the expedition and, coining forward, Said that he was not afraid 
of the Lacedaemonians and that he would sail without withdrawing 
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a single man from the city, if he were allowed to have the Lemnian 
and Iinbnan forces now at Athens, the au.viliaries from Aenus who 
weie targeteers, and four hundred archers from other places. With 
these and with the troops already at Pylos he gave his word that he 
would either bung the Lacedaemonians alive or kill them on the 
spot. His vain words moved the Athenians to laughter; neverthe- 
less the wiser sort of men were pleased when they reflected that of 
two good things thet' could not fail to obtain one — either there 
w ould be an end of Cleon, which they w-ould have gi eatly preferred, 
or, if they were disappointed, lie w'ould put the Lacedaemonians into 
their hands. 

The story is almost too good to be true. But whether Cleon 
desired the command or had it thrust upon him against his will, his 
words w’hich moved the Athenians to laughter were fully approved 
by the event. He chose Demosthenes as his colleague ; and, 
invested with the command by a forma! vote of the Assembly, he 
immediately set sail. 

Xatmeuf In the meantime Demosthenes, wishing like Cleon to bring 
Sfkactfna. matters to an issue, was meditating an attack upon Sphactena. 

This desert island is about two miles and three-quarters long. At 
the northern extremity rises a height, higher tlian the acropolis of 
Pylos over against it, and on the east side descending, a sheer ciifl', 
into the water of the bay. Some of the Spartans Itad naturally 
occupied the summit, but the chief encampment of their small force 
was in the centre of the island, close to the only well ; and an out- 
post was set on a hill farther to the south. An assault was difficult 
not only because the landing-places on both sides were bad, but 
because the island was covered with close bush, which gave the 
Spartans who knew the ground a great advantage. Demosthenes 
had experienced in .Actolia the difficulties of fighting in a wood. 
But one day, when some Athenians were taking their noonday meal 
Burning of on the south shore of the island, the wood was accidentally kindled, 
ihr jiv.'./. and, a wind arising, the greater part of the bush was burnt. It was 
then possible to see more clearly the position and tlie numbers of 
the Diccdaemonians, and, when Cleon arrived, the plan of attack 
Athenian was matured. Embarking at night all their hoplites in a few ships, 
ferret land Cleon and Demosthenes landed before dawn on the south of the 

seaside and partly on the harbour side, near the 
spot where the Lacedaemonians had their outpost. The whole 
number of troops that landed must have been nearly 1 4,000, against 
which the Sp.armns had only 420 hoplites and perhaps as many 
Helots. And j-et a high military authority described the .Athenian 
enterprise as mad. The truth seems to be that it could hardly have 
succeeded if the Spartan commander had disposed his forces to the 
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best advantage, posting tvatches at all possible landing-places and 
organising a proper system of signals. 

The outpost rvas at once overpowered, and light -armed troops The attack. 
advanced towards the main Spartan encampment, along a high ndge 
on the harbour side of the island. Others moved along the low 
shore on the seaside ; so that when the main body of the Spartans 
saw their outpost cut to pieces and began to move southward against 
the Athenian hoplites, they were harassed on either side by the 
archers and targeteers, whom, encumbered by their arms and in 
difficult ground, they were unable to pursue. And the attacks of 
these light-armed troops, as they grew more fully conscious of their 
own superiority in numbers and saw' that their enemy was glowing 
weary, became more formidable. Clouds of dust arose from the Vist/ess 
new’ly burnt wood — so Thucydides reports the scene fiom the vivid 
description of an eye-witness — and there was no possibility of a 
man’s seeing what was before him, owing to the showers of arrows 
and stones hurled by their assailants which w'crc flying* amid the 
dust. And now the Lacedaemonians began to be soiely distressed, 
for their felt cuirasses did not protect them against the arrow's, and 
the points of the javelins broke off where they struck them. They 
w'cre at their wits' end, not being able to see out of their eyes or to 
hear the word of command, which was drowned by the cries of the 
enemy. Destruction was staring them in the face, and they had no 
means or hope of deliverance.! 

At length it W'as determined that the only chance lay in retreating Spartan 
to the high hill at the north of the island. About a mile had to be retreat to 
traversed to the foot of the hill ; but the ground was veiy* difficult. 

The endurance and discipline of the Spartan soldiers was con- 
spicuously displayed in this slow retre.at which was accomplished, 
with but a small loss, under a burning sun, by men who were 
suftering from thirst and weary' with the distress of an unequal 
battle. Wren they had reached and climbed the hill the battle 
assumed another aspect. On the high ground, no longer e-^posed on 
their flanks, and finding a defence in an old Cyclopean wall, which 
can still be traced round tire summit, the Lacedaemonians were able 
to repel their assailants ; and they were detemrined not to surrender. 

At length a Messenian captain came to the Athenian generals and The 
said that he knew' a path by w'hich he thought he could take some hfasentan 
light-amred troops round to the rear of the Spartans. The hill on 
its eastern side falls precipitously into the bay ; but the fall is not 
direct. The summit slopes down into a hollow', about fifty yards 
wide, and then the hill rises again into the cHfT which falls sheer into 
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the water. But at the south end of tlie clifT there is a narrow gorge 
by winch it is possible to climb tip into the hollow. Embarking in a 
boat on the eastern side of the island, the Messenians reached the 
foot of the goige .and climbed up with difficulty, unseen by the 
Spartans, who neglected what seemed an impracticable part of the 
hill, and then ascending the summit suddenly appeared above the 
Lacedaemonians, who were ranged in a semicircle below on the 
western and northern slopes. The Athenians now invited the de- 
fenders to capitulate, and with the consent of their friends on the 
mainland they laid down their arms. Two hundred and ninety- 
two, of the four hundred and twenty, survived, and were brought to 
Athens. The high opin on which the Greek world held of the 
Spartan spirit was eKpressed in the universal amazement which was 
caused by this surrender. Men had thought that nothing could in- 
duce the Lacedaemonians to give up theii arms. 

Cleon had performed his promise ; he brought back the captives 
within twenty days. The success was of political rather than 
military importance. The Athenians could indeed ravage Lacedae- 
monian territory from Pylos, but it w-as a greater thing that they had 
in the prisoners a security against future invasions of Attica and 
a means of making an advantageous peace when they chose. It 
was the most important success gained in the war, and it was a 
brilliant e.xample of the -valuable successes that can be gained, as it 
were accidentally, in following that system of strategy’ which Pericles 
had laid down at the beginning of the war. This stroke of luck 
increased the influence of Cleon. It was necessary’ for Nicias to 
+25 A.c. do something to maintain his reputation. Shortly afterwards he led 
■■ieliz-ity 0/ an anny into the Corinthian territory, gained a partial victory at 
.\ifiar. Solygea, and then went on to the peninsula of Methone, between 
Troezen and Epidaurus. He built a wall across the isthmus and 
424 zj.c. left a garrison in Methone. In the following year, he made the 
Caflure of more important acquisition of the island of Cythera, from which he 
Cylhera. jo make descents upon Laconia. The loss of Cythera was 

in itself more serious for Sparta than the loss of Pylos ; but owing 
to the attendant circumstances the earlier event made far greater 
stir. The .Athenians had now' three bases of operation in tbe Pelo- 
ponnesus — Pylos, Cythera, and Methone. 
a'ictoiy 0/ To none was the discomfit of the Spart.ans in Messenia sweeter 
Paeonius. than to the Messenian exiles who had home their part in the work 
of that memorable day. At Olympia there is a figure of Victoo'i 
hovering aloft in the air, amid wind-blown drapery’, while .an eagle 
flies below her. It is the work of the sculptor Paeonius, and it was 
dedicated by the Messenians in the Allis of Zeus, with part of the 
spoil they stripped from the hated usurpers of their land. 
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Sfct II AiHExiVN Capture of Nisak-v 

In each of the fir'-t se\en years of the war, Attica was invaded, 
429 jT.c except mice . on one occasion, the attack on Plataea had taken the 

426 J! c place of the incursion into Attica, and, on another, the Peloponnesian 

army was hindered by earthquakes from advancing beyond the 
Isthmus Every tear by way of reply the Athenians invaded the 
Megarid twice, in spnng and m autumn. Tlic capture of Pylos 
affected both these annual events. The invasion of Attica was 
discontinued, because Athens held the Spartan hostages ; and the 
elation of the .Athenians at their success induced them to undertake 
a bolder enterprise against Megara. 

Capture of Minoa, now a hill on the mainland but then an island, lay at the 
entrance to the harbour of Nisaea. It was separated from Nisaea 
‘ by a narrow channel, protected by two projecting towers. Nicias 
had destroyed these towers, three years before, and had fortified 
Mmoa, so as to blockade completely the port of Nisaea. The 
Megarians then depended entirely on the port of Pagae and their 
communications with the Crisaean Gulf. They were hard pressed ; 
their distress was vividly pourtrayed in the comedy of the Acharnians 
which was put on the stage two years fater. The situation became 
424 s.c. almost intolerable when a domestic sedition led to the expulsion of a 
small party who seized Pagae and cut oflT Megara from importing food 
on that side too. It became a question between allowing the exiles to 
return or submitting to Athens. Those who knew that the return of 
their rivals from Pagae would mean their own doom opened secret 
negotiations with Athens, and offered to betray hlegara and Nisaea. 
The Long Walls and Nisaea were held by a Peloponnesian garrison. 
The generals Hippocrates and Demosthenes organised the enterprise. 
While a foice of 4000 hoplites and 600 horse marched overland by 
Eleusis, the generals sailed to Minoa. When night fell, they crossed 
to the mainland. There was a gate In the eastern wall close to the 
spot where it joined the fortification of Nisaea, and near the gate 
there was a hollow out of which earth to make bricks had been 
dug. Here Hippocrates and 600 hoplites concealed themselves, 
while Demosthenes, with some light-armed Plataeans and a band of 
the youthful Peripoloi or Patrollers of Attica, took up a position still 
nearer the gate, in a sacred enclosure of the war-god, Enyalios. 
The conspirators had long matured their plan for admitting the 
Athenians. As no boat could openly leave the harbour, owing to the 
occupation of Minoa, they had easily obtained permission” of tlic 
commander of the Peloponnesian garrison to carr>- out throut^h this 
gate a small boat on a cart at night, for the alleged pmpose of 
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and Demosthenes induced Athens to strive to win back what she 
had lost at Coronca Hut Hoeotia was not like Megara ; and 
an attempt on Hoeotia was an unwise reversion to the early 
continental pohey of Pencles, which Pericles had himself definitely 
abandoned. The dream of a second Oenophyta was far less likely 
to come true than the threat of a second Coronca. And the enter- 
prise was a departure from the Penclean strategy, of which Nicias 
was the chief c.'iponent, and it is significant that Nicias took no part 
in it. Moreover at this rnoment Athens, as we shall see, ought 
to have concentrated her forces on the defence of her Thracian 
possessions which were in grave jeopardy'. The Boeotian, like the 
Megarian, plan was formed in concert with native nralcontents who 
wished to overthrow the oligarchies in the cities, to establish demo- 
cratical governments, and probably dissolve the Boeotian Confederacy’. 
At this time the Confederacy was governed by eleven Boeotarchs, 
two of whom were chosen by' Thebes, and four Councils, of un- 
known nature and functions. 

The new Boeotian plan, in which Demosthenes was now concerned, 
did not involve such e.xtcnsive operations and combinations as that 
which he had conceived when he invaded Aetolia. But the two 
plans resembled each other in so far as each involved operations from 
the Crisaean Gulf. Demosthenes, having sailed to Naupactus and 
gathered a force of Acarnanians, was to go on to secure Siphae, the 
port of Thespiae, on the shore of a promontory beneath Mount 
Helicon. On the same day, the Athenian army under Hippocrates 
was to enter Hoeotia on the north-east and seize the temple of 
Apollo at Delium, which stood on the sea-coast over against the 
Lelantine plain in Euboea. At the same time Chaeronea, the 
c.vtreme west town of the land, ^as to be seized by domestic con- 
spirators. Thus on three sides the Boeotian government was to be 
threatened ; and the same day was fixed for the three attacks. But 
the scheme was betrayed by a Phocian, and frustrated by the 
Boeotarchs, who occupied Siphae and Chaeronea with strong forces, 
. and made a general levy of the Boeotians to oppose the army of 
Hippocrates. It mattered little that Demosthenes made a mistake 
about the day fixed for the attack ; he found himself opposed by a 
Boeotian force and could only retire. None of the internal move- 
ments in the Boeotian cities, on which the Athenians had counted, 
took place. 

Hippocrates, however, had time to reach and fortify Delium. He 
had a force of 7000 hoplites and over 20,000 light-armed tioops. 
A trench, with a strong rampart and palisade, was drawn round the 
temple; and at noon on the fifth day from their departure from 
Athens the , work was completed. The army then left Delium, 
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violated the laws of Ilcllcmc waifare by seizing and fortifying the 
sanctuarv of Deluini and luing in it, as if it r\ere unconsccrated, 
using even the sacred water. There seems little doubt that the 
conduct of the Boeotians was a greater departure from recognised 
custom than the conduct of the Athenians. The herald of tlie 
.A.thenians made what seems a foolish reply, to the effect that Deliuni 
hai ing been occupied by the .Athenians was now part of Attic soil, 
and that they show ed the customarj' res]iect for the temple, so far as 
was possible in the circumstances. “ You cannot tell us to quit 
Boeotia,” he said, “ for the garrison of Deliuin is not in Bocotia 
The Boeotians made an appropriate answer to the quibble : “ If you 
are m Boeotia, take what is yours ; if you are in your own land, do 
as you like.” The dead were not surrendered, and the Boeotians 
betook themselves to the blockade of Delium. They took the place 
by a curious device. They sawed in two and hollowed out a great 
beam, which they joined together again very e.sactly, like a flute, 
and suspended a vessel by chains at the end of the beam ; the iron 
mouth of a bellows directed downwards into the vessel was attached 
to the beam, of which a great part was itself overlaid with iron. 
This machine they brought up from a distance on carts to various 
points of the rampart where vine stems and wood had been most 
eKtensivcly used, and when it was quite near the wall they applied a 
large bellows to their own end of the beam and blew tlirough it. 
The blast, prevented from escaping, passed into the vessel, which 
contained burning coals and sulphur and pitch ; these made a huge 
flame and set fire to the rampart, so that no one could remain upon 
it. The garrison took flight and the fort was taken,' The Boeotians 
no longer refused to surrender the dead, who included rather less 
than 1000 hoplites. 

Sect. 13. The War in Thrace. Athens loses Amphipolis 

The defeat of Deliuin eclipsed the prestige of Athens, but did 
not seriously impair her strength. Yet it was a fatal year ; and a 
much greater blow, entailing a permanent loss, was dealt her in her 
Thracian dominion. 

The war in Thrace was always complicated by the neighbourhood 
of the kingdoms of Thrace and Macedonia. Before the fall of 
Potidaea the Athenians had formed an alliance with Sitalces, king of 
Thrace, and made his son Sadocas an Athenian citizen. The realm 
of Sitalces extended from the Strymon to the Euxine, its coast-hne 

r The description of the engine is .n Ineral version of that of Thucydides, 
Jowelt’s translation. 
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began at Abdcra and ended at the mouth of the Istor. His revenue 
of tribute both from Greek towns and barbarians amounted, in the 
reign of his successor, to more than 400 talents-— counting only what ;fio8,ooc 
was paid in the shape of coin. The alliance with Athens seems to 
have lasted till the king’s death. An Athenian ambassador from 
Thrace, in the Acharniaiis of Aristophanes, reports to the Assembly : 425 n.c. 

We passed our time 

In drinking with Sitalces. He’s your friend. 

Your friend and lover, if ever there was one, 

And writes the name of Athens on his walls, t 

Perdiccas, the shifty king of Macedonia, played a double game Double 
between Athens and Sparta. At one time he helped the Chalcidians ij 

against Athens, at another he sided with Athens against her revolted 
allies. Throughout all changes of fortune, the city of Methone, 
situated to the south of the mouth of the Haliacmon, held to Athens 
with unshaken fidelity, though the varying relations between Athens 
and Perdiccas must have seriously affected the welfare of the 
Methonaeans. Some decrees relating to Methone have been pro- AMhone. 
served on a marble, adorned with a relief of the Athenian Demos 
seated, stretching out his hand to the Demos of Methone, who stands 
accompanied by a dog. 

Perdiccas and the Chalcidians (of Olynthus) feared that the chat- 
success of Pylos might be followed by increased activity of ddians am 

Athenians in Thrace, and they sent an embassy to Sparta, request- 
ing help, and expressing a wish that Brasidas might be the com- * 

mander of whatever .auxiliary force should be sent. It was wise 
policy for Sparta to threaten her rival in Thrace at this juncture, 
though the prospect of any abiding success was faint. No Spartans 
went, but 700 Helots were armed .as hoplites ; the government was 
glad to take the opportunity of removing another portion of this 
dangerous clement in the popul.ation. Having obtained some 
Peloponnesian recruits and having incidentally, as we have already 
seen, saved Mcgara, Brasidas marched northward to the new colony 
of Heniclea. 

Brasid.as was a Spartan by mistake. lie had nothing in common Characier 
with his fellows, excejit personal bravery, which was the least of his of 
virtues. He had a restless energy and spirit of enterprise, which Drasidas. 
received small encouragement from the slow and hesitating authorities 
of his country. He had an oratorical ability which distinguished him 
above the Lacedaemonians, \s'ho were notoriously unready of speech. 

He was free from political prejudices, and always showed himself 
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toleiant, just, .mii luiKici.itc in dealing with jioliliral tiucMiun'i. 51c- 
sides this, lu \\.>s simple .ind straiglufonvard ; men knew lliat they 
could trust his Mi'rd impliiitly Hunlie quality which most cfTcrtual!)' 
('ontnhuted to lu' htiUi.int larccr and pcrlwps most strikingly belied 
his Spun. in ongm u.is Ins power of winning' popularity abroad 
•ind ni.il.ing hnuself personally liked by strangers. In (Irccre. the 
Spartan tibroad was a proverb for insolenec and inisbebnviour. 
lirasuias slnme out, on a daik backgnninti, by bis fiank and 
winning ninnners. 

/.’oiriAij a; His own tact and nipid movements, at. well :is the influence of 
Pordiivas, enabled Ilrasid.is to in.arch through Thessaly, which wsis 
hy no mc.inb well disposed to the Lacedaemonians. When he re.ached 
^larcdonl.^, I'erdircas requned his .assistance ag.ainst .^rrh.•lbacus. 
the king of tlic Lynccstians, in Upper Macedonia. Brasidas wa.s 
imp.ittcnt to reach Cli.alcidicc, and he contrived to make a separate 
arrangement with Arrhabneus and abstained from invading LynccstiS, 
to the disappointment of Perdicras. He then marched against 
Acanthus, situated on the base of the peninsula of Acte. The tnn'S 
of the Acanihiiins were perfectly content with the position of Ihcir 
city ns a member of the .•\thcnian Confedernry ; they had no grievance 
against Athens : :md they were unwilling to receive the overtures of 
Brasidas. They vveie, however, induced by a small party to admit 
Brasidas alone into the city, and give him a hearing in the Assembly- 
From his lips the Acanthians learned the Lacedaemonian programme, 
and Thucydides has given the substance of what lie said. “ 
declared at the beginning of the war that w c were t.aking up arms 
to protect the liberties of Hellas against Athens ; and for this purpose 
we arc licrc now. You have a high repute for power and wisdom, 
.and therefore a refusal from you will retard the good cause. Ever)' 
city which joins me will retain her autonomy ; the Uacedaemonians 
have pledged themselves to me on this point by solemn oaths. And 
I have not come to be the tool of a faction, or to enslave the many 
to the few ; in that case we should be committing an act worse than 
the oppression of the Athenians. If you refuse and say that I have 
no right to ihiust an alliance on a people against its will, 1 wilt 
ravage your land and force you to consent. And for two reasons I 
am justified in doing so. The tribute you pay to Athens is a direct 
and material injury to Sp.arta, for it comribulcs to strengthen her 
foe ; and secondly, your example may prevent others from embracing 
freedom.” When Brasidas retired, there was a long debate ; much 
was said on both sides. The manner of Brasidas had produced a 
favourable impression; and the fear of losing the vintage was a 
powerful motive with many for acceding to his demand. \he vote 
was taken secretly and the majority determined to detach themselves 
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from Athens, though they had no practical grievance and wcie not 
enthusiastic for tlie ciitingc.' 

Acanthus was an Andrian colony, and its action led to tlie 
adhesion of two other Andrian colonies, Stagira and AtgiUis ; and 
the relations which Brasidas established with Argilus led to the 
capture of the most important of all Athenian posts in Thrace, 
and among the most important in the whole Athenian empire, the city 
of Amphipolis. This place, of which the foundation has been already 
recorded, had diminished the importance of Argilus and roused the 
jealousy of the Argilians ; although some of the colonists were of 
Argilian origin. The coming of Brasidas offered Argilus an oppor- 
tunity, for which she had been waiting, against the Athenians of 
Amphipolis. After a cold wintry night march, Brasidas found the 
Bridge of the Strymon defended only by a small guard, which he (See ahnu 
easily ovcrpoweicd. Amphipolis was completely unprepared, 

Brasidas did not venture to attack the city at once ; he expected the 
gates to be opened by conspirators within, and meanwhile he made 
himself master of the territory. 

That a place of such first-rate importance as Amphipolis should RrMtt cf 
be found unprepared at a timcwljcn an energetic enemy like Brasidas Amphi- 
was actively engaged against other Athenian cities in the neighbour- ^ ^ , 
hood seemed a criminal negligence on the part of the two Strategoi to * 
whom defence of the Thracian interests of Athens was entrusted. 

These were Thucydides, the son of Olorus, and Eucles. It was Neglisenc 
inexcusable in Eucles, who was in Amphipolis, to leave the Bridge o/] Thucy- 
without an adequate garrison ; and it was considered culpable of 
Thucydides to have removed the Athenian squadron to the island of 
Thasos, where (it was insinuated) he possessed mines of his own. A 
message was sent at once to Thucydides ; that officer hastened 
back with seven triremes and re.ached the mouth of the Strymon 
in the evening of the same day. But in the meantime Brasidas had 
offered the inhabitants of Amphipolis such easy terms that they were 
accepted. He promised every citizen who chose to remain equal 
political rights, without any loss of property ; while all who preferred 
to go were allowed five days to remove their possessions. Had the 
Amphipolitans known how near Thucydides was, they would probably 
have declined to surrender. Thucydides arrived just too late. But 

* The scene in the Aranthhin assembly called forth the admiration of the 
historian Gtotc. "'fhcic arc," he says, “few facts in history wherein Grecian 
political reason and mor.rlity appear to grc,ater advantage than in this proceeding 
of the Acanthians. The habit of fair, free, and p,icific discussion — the established 
respect to the vote of the majority — the care to protect individual independence 
of judgment by secret suffrage — the deliberate estimate of reasons on both sides 
by each individual citizen — all these main laws and conditions of healthy political 
action appear as a part of the confirmed character of the Acanthians.” 
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If mis !)c fill! «o .'iro iixif 'I'.oi! to tin- f.i’i of Amphipo!)'' fo( 
f.iiMl iiistiny Ilf iho 11 .ir. ’nu- AOicnt.m’i r.oi-u'j'tJ tbc ntgirct of 
ihiir yciicr.ii', .is li.uin}; to-; thi-in oiir of iheir n'.osf ■v.iliiab’c 
^ttfrrr:)- jaissrisinns. 'rhuoyflii'es ti.is sciijrnrrd to .ijn 5 it ii 

i-fsA jirolt.iblc lit.n Cleon, to ssb.om he twro no yoo t n'ill. ssri'i in'tnimcns.i! 

in linnsmy <5oun ujimi him .i ituni'linnnt «liir!i jns.-Sbly nos 
<h;«erv<.'t!. l!ut in his oicik the f!iv:reiliie.l ycncra! bs'o.ime ihf 
j;nr.itc5t of Grcft; hKiori.iiis. If he h.i<l rem.iincd iit .Athens .inti 
cominncit his oiTif’i.i! r.iteer he tthyht not hue foncentr.ifwl his 
whole ininil on his history. Uy tr.iselHny in foreign l.tmls, nmotn: 
the eiicniirs of Athens nrnl in ncatr.i! st.itcs, Thncydith;' {.'.lineil .i 
hifitc knossledyc of the Hellenic world und ntotc from .i siMer (Wint 
of view ih.in he eoukl have ihtnc if he h.'id only had tin Athenbn 
cspcricncc. .Associatiiifr."' he stiyi; himself, "ssiih lioth siiK'5, nith 
the I’cloponnesl.ins fjiiite .is much as «ith the .\theui,ms, hec.ii!sr of 
my evilc, 1 was thus enabled to watrb ((uirtly the conr.e of events.” 

Judged in this way, Ibc fall of Ampbijiolis, .a great losi to Athens, 

may have been ;i grc.it jpiin to the notld. 
iieJtjriwt Having secured the Strymon, Brasidas retraced his steps .and 
,</ Arif. subdued the smtdl towns on the high c.asiem tongue of Ch.alcitiicc. 

The Andrian Sane and another place hold cut, and tlieir obscurity 
saved thetn. Dnistdas hastened on to gain possession of Torone, 
Capture .y the Strongest city of Sithoni.a. A small party of the citirens invited 
Tor.w, and cvpcclcd him ; but the rest of the inhabitants .and the Athenian 
424-3 r.c. bnew nothing of his coming until the pl.icc w,as in his h.inds. 

Torone was .a hill city by the sc.a. Besides its w.alls, it h.ad the 

protection of a fort on .a height which rose out of the water and w.as 

connected with the city by a narrow neck of land. This fortress, 
known .as Lccythus, was occupied by an Athenian garrison. Brasidas 
halted wiilnn fi^ut lialf a mile from the ' city before daybre.ak. 

light-armed and c.arrying daggers, were secretly 
introduced by thtf killed the sentinels on the top 
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of the hill, ami theo broke rlown tv postern }?ate, and undid the bars of 
the {treat {rate near the iiiarkct-pkiee, in order that the inen without 
ntij'ht rush in frmu two sides. A hundred targclcers who had 
drawn near to the walls dashed in first, and when a .siftnai was 
given Bmsid.as followed with the rest. The surprise was complete. 

Fifty Athenian hopliies were slccpinj' in the agor.i ; a few vverc rut 
down ; most escaped to the fort of Lecytlnis, which was held for 
some days and tlien captured. 

Itrasidas called an .assembly of the Toronacan.s, and spoke to 
them in words whirh sounded strange indeed falling from the 
mouth of an Hellenic victor. He told them tli.at he had not 
come to injure the city or the citizens ; that those who had not aided 
in the consiiiracy to admit him would he treated on a perfect equality 
with the others ; that the Laccdacmoni.ans h.ad never suffered any 
wrong from Toronc ; and that he did not think the worse of those 
who opposed him. 

Sl'.CT. 14. Nr.GOTIATIONS FOR Pj^AfK 

In the meantime the Athenians had taken no measures to check /iihenmn 
the victorious .vinter-rampaign of Hrastdas. Their inactivity was 
due to two causes. The disaster of Dclium had disheartened them, 

^and rendered the citizens unwilling to undertake fresh toil in Tiiracc. 
hKCirccinn history wc must steadfastly keep in view that wc are 
reading about citizen soldiers, not about professional soldiers ; and 
that the temper of the time, whether of confidence or dismay, modifies 
all the calculations of militniy and politic.a! pnidcnce. Secondly, the 
peace party, especially represented by the generals Nicias and 
I.achcs. took .advantage of this depression to woik in the direction 
of peace. The possession of the Spartan captives gave the means 
of coming to terms with Sparta at any moment, but it w.as cle.ar that 
they could not now' conclude a peace on such favourable tenns as 
would have been possible a year before. If an able statesman, like 
Pericles, had at this time possessed the confidence and guided the 
counsels of the Athenians, he would h.ave persuaded them to postpone 
all thoughts of peace until the success of Brasidas had been decisively 
checked and the prestige of Athens in some degree retrieved. This 
was obviously the true policy, which would have enabled Athens to 
win the full advantage of the captives of Sphacteria. It was a policy 
which Cleon, a far abler politician than any of his opponents, must 
have preached loudly in the Assembly. Hut the Alheni.ans were not 
in a mood to weigh considerations of policy ; they were swayed by 
the feelings of the hour, which were flattered by the arguments of 
the military experts ; and they decisively inclined to peace. 

<3 
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the exact terms of a durable pacification, while it was important for 
Athens that the negotiation should be made before she experienced 
any further losses in Thrace. Accordingly the two states agreed on 
a truce for a year, which would give them time to arrange quietly 
and at leisure the conditions of a pcmianent peace. The truce and 
some of its conditions were suggested by Athens ; the tenns were 
drawn up at Sparta and accepted by the Spaitan Assembly; and 
were then conveyed to Athens, where they weie proposed for the 
acceptance of the Athenian Assembly by Laches. The clauses were 
the following: (i) Free access to the Delphic oracle was ensured to 
all. For Athens had been debarred from consulting it during the 
war. (2) Both parties guaranteed the protection of the treasures of 
Delphi. (3) During the truce both parties should keep what they 
had ; the Athenians retaining Pylos, Cythera, Argolic Methone, 

Nisaea, and Minoa. (4) The Lacedaemonians were not to sail, 
even along their own coasts, in warships or in merchant vessels 
exceeding a certain size (twelve tons). (5) The free passage of 
envoys, for the purpose of arranging a peace, tvas provided for. (6) 

Neither party was to receive deserters ; and (7) disputes, in case 
they arose, were to be decided by arbitration. 

The truce was sworn to. But in the meantime an event hap- Rciylt oj 
pened in Chalcidice which was to disappoint the pacific calculations Scionc. 
of the statesmen at Athens and Sparta. The city of Scione on the 
western prong of the Chalcidian fork revolted from Athens and 
invited Brasidas, much to that general’s surprise. For it was far 
more hazardous for the towns on the peninsula of Pallene to defy 
the authority of Athens than for any others ; since by the strong city 
of Potidaea, which stretched entirely across the narrow isthmus, they 
were isolated and as much exposed to the full force of Athenian power 
as if they had been islanders. The arriv.al of Brasidas and the words 
he spoke to them wound up the men of Scione to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm ; they set a golden crown on his head, as the liberator of 
Hellas, and their admiration for him personally was shown by casting 
garlands on him, as if he were a victorious athlete, — so great was his 
popularity. ' 

At this point an Athenian and a Lacedaetponian commissioner 
arrived to announce the truce, which had in fact been concluded two 
days before Scione revolted. The Athenians refused to admit Scione 
to the benefit of the armistice until the authorities at home had been 
consulted. There was deep indignation at Athens when the news of 
the defection of Scione arrived ; it was practically the rebellion of 
“ islanders ” relying on the land-power of Sparta. Cleon was able 
to take adv.antage of this exasperation and carry a decree that Scione 
should be destroyed and all the male inhabitants slain, Tliis incident 
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brings out >n .in interesting «.iy the geogrnpliical difference between 
the three sea gm promontoncs of Ciialcidicc as to their degrees of 
partu ipation m the insuiar tharactcr. Acte, with its steep inhospit- 
able -ihore-. i-, far more tontinenlal than insular; Sithonia partahes 
of both nature? more tqually, is more strictly a half-island; Rallene 
IS more an t>laml than part of the mainland. And we see the 
poluical importance of such geographical differences. The loss of 
Scione produces an irritation at Athens which the loss of Toronc could 
not inspire. 

The rtvoU The re% oh of Scione was followed by that of the neighbouring 
cfsfende. town of Mendc, and although this happened distinctly after the trace 
had been made, lirasidas did not hesitate to accept the alliance of 
Mendc, his ple.i being that in certain points the Athenians themselves 
had broken the truce. The case of Mende differed from that of 
Scionc ; for the revolt was the doing not of the people but of an 
oligarchical faction. Brasidas w,as then obliged to join Pcrdiccas in 
another expedition against Arrh.abacus, king of the Lyncestians. The 
fact that the Macedonian monarch was contributing to the pay of 
the Peloponnesian army rendered it nccessar>’ for Brasidas to 
co-operate in an enterprise which was of no interest to the Greeks. 
Arrhabaeus was defeated in a battle, but a reinforcement of Illyrians 
. came to his help, and the warlike reputation of Illyria was so great 

that their approach produced a panic among the Macedonians and 
PerJiceas the whole army of Perdiccas fled, leaving the small force of Brasidas 
ireais-oi/A to retreat as best it could. He was in great jeopardy, but effected 
Brasidas. successfully. The incident led to a breach between 

Brasidas and the Macedonians ; Perdiccas changed sides once more, 
and proved his new friendship to Athens by preventing Lacedae- 
monian troops, which had been sent to join Brasidas, from crossing 
Thessaly. 

The truee Brasidas returned to Toronc and found that an Athenian arma- 
Ohened of fifty ships, under Nicias and Kiceratus, had recovered 

"nrLT l>esieging Scione. Eveo-where else the truce was 

observed, and by tadt consent the hostilities in Thrace were not 
allowed to .affect the rest of Greece. But it was inevitable that they 
- should frustrate the purpose for which the truce had been concluded. 
It was impossible that negotiations with a view to the definitive 
. peace should proceed in exactly the same way as had been originally 

contemplated ; by the end of the ye.ar there was a marked change 
in public feeling at Athens and the influence of Cleon was again in 
the ascendant. If Nicias had played into the hands of Sparta, 
Brasidas had pl.ayed into the hands of Cleon and effectually em- 
barrassed the home government. His conduct first in regard to 
Scione and then in regard to Mende was indefensible and entirely 
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COVcriK'tf I'v jK-r'-nna! con<iut«ntinjf;. The Rolti ciown of Stione 
seci!!-, (o l>;ivc ;)Ctf*d like u pniriJt spell iti nioiiMii^' his ainhitton, and 
he hc^'.nn !o pJ.iy ,i v,nr-):anic of hiH tout. His policy «:is the more 
unlirqipy, ns he v.ns petfcslly aivatc thnt it wns imjMissibk' to protect 
the cities of I’Ath;m' apnuist the fleets of their )n<li;;nniu mistress, 
lie cflcciiially liituicreii the concliisioit of peace, whirh his city 
sincerely desired, lirasidas and C'leoi), Thucydides s.iys, were the 
chief opfmncnts <if the pe.are ; Imt while the rnoliics of Bra.sidas 
were purely personal, the (xdiry of Cleon, wh.iiever his inutives may 
have been, was statcsmaidlhe. He adopted llie priiicijdc of Tcrieles 
that .Athens must m.iiinain her empire unimpaired, and he saw that 
this could not he <!oiie without eiierjtetic opp<»sittnn to tlie pi(ij;re<s 
of Brasidas in Thrare. The chatjtc of 'i'hueydides that Cleon ticsited 
war because he rouhl not so easily conceal liis own dishonesty in 
peace, <!oes not c.iiry the hast couiiction. When the lince espireti, ,t/aoA 
Cleon was aide to cany a resolution that an espcdilion shmihl lie 
made to icroiKitier .Ainplupolis. It doe.s not appear whether he wa.s 
himself .anxioie, for the command, in lamsctpicnre of hi.s previuii.s 
success nt I’ylos, or whether (he opposition and lukewarmness of the 
slmtCRoi practically forced him into it. ' But it is certain that all 
possible diflicullies were thrown in his way liy Nicia.s and the pc.acc 
party, who in their hearts doubtle.ss hoped for the complete f.iiitirc of 
ids enterprise. 

.St.cr, 15. B,\rn,i; of AMriufoi-i.': a.vi' I’r.Acr. or Nicia-s 

Cleon set sail with thirty ships, heariiifr 1200 Athenian hoplilcs, 

300 Athenian cnv.alry, as well a.s allies. T'akinj; some troops from 
the force which w.as .still blockading .Scionc, he gained a considenihle 
success at the outset by taking Toronc and r.apiuring tlic I.accd.ae- 
moiiian governor ; Brasidas arrivcil too late to relieve it. Cleon 
went on to the mouth of the Stiyinon and made Kinii his he.adquaiters, 
intending to w.ail liicre until he had augincnlod hi.s niiny by rein- 
forcements from Thnice and Macedonia. 

Not far from its mouth the strc.am of the Strymon expands into Si/e >/ 
the lake Kerkinitis ; on narrowing again into its proper channel einj-hi- 
it is forced to bend to the westwaid in order to skin a hill, and forms 
a great loop, before it disgorges its wtitcrs into the sea close to the 
walls of Eion. In this loop the higli city of Amphipolis stood, water- 
girt as its name implie.s, — the river serving as its natural defence, so 
that it rcf|uired artificial bulw.arks only on the eastern side. On the 
right bank of the river, to the west of the town, rose the hill of 
Cerdylion ; on the cast were the heigiits of Bangaeus. A ridge 
joined Pangaeus with the hill of Amphipolis, and the wall of the 
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city crossed the ridge. The Strymoir Bridge was outside the south- 
western cMreiniiy of the wall; but, since the place had passed into 
the h.inds of Brasidas, a p.rlisadc had been built connecting the 
wall with the bridge. Brasidas with some of his forces took up n 
commanding position on the hill of Cerdylion, from which he had a 
wide view of the surrounding country; while other troops remained 
in Amphipohs under the command of Clearidas, whom he had 
appointed governor. Their hophtes numbered about 2000. 

The discontent and munnurs of his troops forced Cleon to move 
prematurely. The soldiers had grumbled at leaving Athens under 
an utterly inevpcrienced commander to face a general like Brasidas, 
ami they were now dispie.iscd at his inaction. In order to do some- 
thing, Cleon led his army to the lop of the ridge, near the city 
wall, where he could obtain a view of the country' beyond, and, 
as he saw Brasidas on Cerdylion, he had no fear of being attacked. 
But Brasidas was lesolved to attack, before reinforcements should 
arrive ; and, seeing the Athenians move, he descended from Cerdy- 
lion and entered .Amphipolis. The Athenians, who liad readied tlie 
ridge, could observe the whole army gathered within the city, and 
Brasidas himself offering ’sacrifice at the temple of Athena ; and 
Cleon was presently informed that the feet of men and horses, ready 
to sally forth, could be seen under one of the gates. Having verified 
this fact for himself, Cleon gave the signal to wheel to the left and 
retreat to Eton ; it was the only possible line of retreat, and neces- 
sarily exposed the unshielded side to an enemy issuing from the city. 
But he made the fatal mistake of not preparing his men for action, 
in case they should be forced to fight ; he rashly calculated 
that he would have time to get away. Hence when Brasidas, with 
1 50 hoplites, came forth from one of the gates, ran up the road, and 
charged the Athenian centre, the left wing, which was in advance, 
was struck with terror and took to flight. At the same time the 
rest of the garrison of Amphipolis, led by Clearidas, had issued from 
a more northerly gate and attacked the Athenian right. Here a 
stand was made, though Cleon, unused to the dangers of warfare, 
proved himself no better than many of his hoplites, who were said 
to be the flower of the army. He fled, and was shot down by a 
targeteer. But the bravery of Brasidas was doomed as well as the 
cowardice of Cleon by the 'equal decree of Death. As he was 
turning to assist Clearidas, he received a mortal wound and was 
carried into the city'. He lived long enough to be assured of the 
utter rout of the foe ; but his death had practically converted the 
victory into a defeat, -The people of Amphipolis gave him the 
honours of a hero ; they made him their founder, and removed all 
the memorials of the true founder of their colony, the Athenian 
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l!a;;inn5. S.it-nriCf"-. vu-rc ulTficiI to awl ycniiy -i 

ci'lrbraied in !»•> lionmir. 

The <!f a!h of Un>'-uht^> rvnmvcd ilie chk-f to peace : for no Km.if 

loan wi'? ooniiK'trtu ot to rcMii'.H' hi-- !,it*:c <l<’''ipns in 'l iirnre. '-"/A'.-— 

'file: (iefiMt .itu! ik.u!i of Oicoii K.-nc n fti-e iiand to Niti.w .iiu! 

[le.irc ji.iny. 't'he pc-nc p-tny otie in tnn!i far nuirc ir-.pon'-iW'' for 
tiie difl inter than Cit-on. mhoiu they Ii.td piai'til in a f.iiic {w.ilion, 

‘1 hten the flattie of Aitipfiipt'lis it'd mtim iftaleiy to tite ton(.In-.uiii of 
peace; and tivc cotuh; jvw-i could U'jo’a e in tiic ricnttio lion of the (-/"’/’■ 
pen’ic and inoit.ir — flcon and I'r-iMda'- uitli nhiclt the 'iiiirU-; off f 
War and Tiimnll it.ul pounded llic ritie'. of tficere. lint llic de>-ite 
of peace to hate lifn c-en '■tmnpi-r at hp.ttta than at Aiiicns, 

tv here tSserc Vi:i‘‘. a t'enain fveimy, in '-ptte of tlir. lon;.;tnc for a rest 
from ttatfarc, tli.it llif hitlrf. of the aty was Inrni-'licd and ‘■mnclliinp 
Mrcmiosr. ‘.Imnid he <!one. Mi nacet, of invadmp Attica were tetpiirtd 
to -ipjiiy the ncf c'-t.iry pitaaitc ; thotp.li tlicy could haidly have hcen 
st‘rioti4y fontcmjilaied, at ionp tlie taptitet. were in an Aiiienian 
priton. Xc,t'otiation\ were protiactcd dnrinp nutimin and winter, -iss-r /tr, 
and tlie jc'acc was definitely ronciiided aliout the enil of Match. 

Tiie 1’e.ice, of wliich Xitia'- and i'leistoanax were the ctiief /v.i.v i/ 
aniliorc., was fixed for a term of fifty jc.irs. Alliens underumk to A'ln.jj, 
restore all the posts which she liad occupied dminj; the war ajtainsi 
the I'eloponncsi.itis : I’yios, Cstliera. Nietlione, Atalanta, and ‘ 

Ptelctm in Tlieibuly. Ifut site insisted upon ictaininj; Sollion and 
Anaetorion, and the port of Nisae.i. 'I’hc Laccdacmoni.ans enpaped 
to lesiorc Amphipolis, ami to relinquish ArptUis, Slapira, Acanthus, 

.Srolus, Olynthtis, hjiartohis, which cities, reniaminp independent, 
were to pay a liibnte to Athens according to tlic assessnieni of 
Anstidcs. Moreotcr, the foiticss of I'anacton, in Moitnl Ciihaeion, 
whirh llte fjocottans had recently occupied, was to he restored to 
Atiiens. Certain towns in the jtosscssion of Atliens, sucli as Toronc, 
were to lie dealt witli at llic tiiscrelion of Alliens. All captives on 
binii sides were to be lilieiatcd.* 

■ Till* liel.sils of Itiis Treaty mul of th-.; Truce of 423 ti.C. Iiave tieeii piveii 
fully by 'IluiCTilules, anil are of great im]>ortance for the soiily of ibc- dijilomaoc 
meihoils of tlie Orcek ftati-s. Other rlausis of the P<-ice of Nidav are ns 
follows : ’riio toiiinion temples of Greece ate to lie free to all. 'I he niitonouw of 
the Delphians anil llieir temple h eiisiirril. Controversies lictweuii the cotitmci- 
ing [nrties are to Vic settled by legal means. Tlio Inhabitants of nny city Imtwh d 
over to the Alheni.ins nre allowed to lease it and lake their propi-rty With them, 

Argiltis. Olyntlnis, etc. , may liccotue attics of Atlieus, if tlicy sotimtarily cons, ut ; 
and .Mecyle^rn'i, Sane, mid Singe are to be imk-iiendent. If any m.attcr is fot- 
goltcn in this contract, tlie Athenians nnd I^cedacnionians niay make aitendioiis 
liy niutu.al agreement. ’I he oaths to the I'caec ate to la: .renewed ever}' ye.ar, and 
the terms are to la: inscribed on pill.ars at Olympia, Oelphi. Isthmus, and on the 
Acropolis of Athens, .and in Uw Temple of Aimllo M Amyclac, 
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It appeared immedi.itely that the situation was not favourable to 
n durable jicace ; for, «hoii the terms tverc considered at Sparta by a 
nicctui^ of deputies of the Peloponnesian allies, they were emphatic- 
ally dcnoiJJX'cd as unjust by three important states, Corinth, Boeotia, 
and Megara. Corinth w.as indignant at the surrender of Sollion 
and An.ictonon ; Mcgara was furious that N’isaca should be aban- 
doned to the enemy ; and Boeotia was unwilling to hand over 
Panacton. Yet Athens could hardly have demanded less. The 
consequence was that the Peace was only partial ; those allies which 
were politically of most consequence refused to accept it, and they 
were joined by Elis; the diplomacy of Xicias was a complete 
failure, so far as it aimed at compassing an abiding peace. But 
since the deepest cause of the war lay in the commercial competition 
between .-CtUens and Corinth, and since the interests of Sparta were 
not tit stake, the treaty might seeni at least to have the merit of 
simplifying the situation. 

But, if we admit the justification of the imperial policy of Pericles, 
then the policy of vigorous action advocated by Cleon was abundantly 
justified. It may safely be said that if the conduct of the state had 
rested entirely with Cleon, and if the militaiy talents of the city had 
been loyally placed at his disposal, the interests of Athens (as 
Pericles understood them) would have been far better served than if 
Nicias and his party had been allowed to manage all things as they 
willed without the restraint of Cleon’s opposition. Few statesmen of 
the merit of Cleon have come before posterity for judgment at such a 
great disadvantage, condemned by Thucydides, held up to eternal 
ridicule by Aristophanes. If we allow for the personal prejudice 
of Thucydides, these testimonies only show that Cleon was a coarse, 
noisy, ill-bred, audacious man, offensive to noblemen and formidable 
to officials — the watchful dog of the people. Nothing is proved 
against his political insight or his political honesty. The portrait of 
Aristophanes in tJie Ktiig/its carries no more historical value than 
nowadays a caricature in a comic paper. He too had suffered from 
the assaults of Cleon, who 

h,-id dragged him to the Scn.3te House, 

And trodden him down and bellowed over him. 

And mauled him till he scarce escaped alive.* 

The Peace of Nicias was celebrated by a play of Aristophanes, 
which admirably e,xpresses the exuberant joy then felt at Athens, but 
carefully .avoids the suggestion of any noble sentiment that may have 
quickened the poet’s delight in the accomplishment of the policy he 


’ Frsrs. 
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had advocated. So Cleon’s friends might have said ; but we judge 
Aristophanes unfairly, if we misapprehend the comic poet’s function. 
Comedy did not guide public opinion, but rather echoed it ; comedy 
set up no exalted ideal or high standard of action. The best hits 
were those which tickled the man in the market-place and more or 
less responded to his thoughts, Aristophanes had his own political 
prejudices and predilections ; but as a son of Athens he was assuredly 
proud of the great place which her democracy had won for her 
in the world. It was the nature and the business of his muse to 
distort in the mirror of comedy the form and feature of the age ; but 
the poet who was inspired to write the verse 

O rich and renowned, and with violets crowned, O Athens, the envied of 
nations ! 

cannot have been altogether out of sympathy with those who strove 
to maintain the imperial position of his country. 


02 
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ultimate aim may have been to win such a place as that which 
Pericles had held, and rule his country without being formally her ruler. 
.\t all events he saw his way to power through war and conquest. 

The accession of Alcibiades was particularly welcome to the 
radical party, not so much on account of his family connexions, his 
diplomatic and rhetorical talents, but because he had a military 
training and could perform the functions of strategos. Unfitness for 
the post of strategos was, as we have seen, the weak point in tlie 
position of men like Hyperbolus and Cleon. When Alcibiades was 
elected a strategos and Nicias was not re-elected, the piospects of the 
radioal party looked brighter. The change was immediately felt. 
Athens entered into an alliance with Argos, and her allies Elis and 
Mantinea, for a hundred years and the treaty was sealed by a joint 
expedition against Epidaurus. Sparta assisted Epidaurus, and then the 
Athenians declared that the Lacedaemonians had broken the Peace. 

The new policy of Athens received a check by the return of Nicias 
to power and the refusal of the people to re-elect the adventurous 
Alcibiades ; but the alliance with Argos was not broken off. Sparta, 
alarmed by the activity of Argos against Epidaurus, resolved to 
strike a blow, and sent forth in summer an army under king Agis 
to invade the Argive land. The allies gathered at Phlius, and 
Corinth, which had no longer any reason to hold aloof, sent a con- 
tingent. The Argive troops under Thrasyllus, with their Mantinean 
and Elean allies, were in every way inferior to the enemy ; yet 
concentrating close to Nemca, they could easily defend the chief 
pass from the north into the plain of Argos. But Agis out- 
manoeuvred them. Sending the Boeotians along the main road by 
Nemea, he led his own troops by a difficult mountain path, from the 
west, and descended into the plain by the valley of the Inachus ; 
the Corinthians and Phliasians he sent over by another pass. Thus 
the Argives were hemmed in between two armies and cut off from 
their city. They left their position near Nemea and came down into 
the plain ; the Boeotians appear not to have followed. The soldiers 
of both Thrasyllus and .Agis were confident of victory, but the generals 
were of another mind. Agis, as well as his antagonist, considered 
his position precarious, and consequently they came to terms, con- 
cluding a truce for four months. On both sides there was a loud 
outcry against the generals, and Thrasyllus was nearly stoned to 
death by his disappointed soldiers. 

Athenian forces now arrived at Argos, under Laches and Nico- 
stratus, accompanied by Alcibiades as an ambassador. Stepping 
beyond his instructions, Alcibiades induced the allies to disregard the 

' A fragment of the stone on which this tre.nty (given in full by Thucydides} 
was written wM found near the Dionysiac Theatre. 
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imce, on tlie technical ground that, not having been accepictj by the 
Athenians, it was not valid. The allied troops accordingly crossed 
the mountains into Arcadia and won Orchomenus. The men of 
Elis then proposed to move against their own particular foes, the 
people of Lepreon ; and being out-voted they deserted their allies and 
marched home. The army, thus weakened by the loss of 3000 
hoplites, was obliged to hasten southward to protect Mantinca, 
against which the Lacedaemonians under Agis, along with the men 
of Tcgca, had meanwhile come forth. 

. And now, at length, a great battle was fought. The exact num- Jiaiile of 
hers are not known, but must have approached 10,000 on each side, ^fonimea. 
Coming round the liill of Scope, the spur of Mount Maenalus, which 
projects into the plain between Tcgca and Mantinea, at the point 
where the territories of the two cities met, the Lacedaemonians found 
the enemy drawn up for fight and proved their excellent discipline by 
a rapid fonnation in the face of the hostile line. They won the battle ; 
but their success was endangered, and its completeness diminished, 
by a hitch which occurred at the outset. There was a tendency in 
all Greek armies, when engaging, to push towards the right, each 
man fearing for his own exposed right side and trying to edge under 
the screen of his neighbour’s shield. Consequently, an army was 
always inclined to outflank the left wing of the enemy by its own 
right. On this occasion, Agis observed that the Mantincans, who 
were on the right wing of the foe, stretched far beyond his own loft 
wing, and fearing it would be disastrously outflanked and surrounded, 
gave a signal to the troops of his extreme left to make a lateral 
movement further towards the left ; and at the same time he com- 


manded two captains on his right to move their divisions round to 
fill up the gap thus created. The first order was executed, but the 
two captains refused to move. The result was that the extreme left 
was isolated, and utterly routed, while a band of 1000 chosen 
Ai^ives dashed through the gap. On the right, however, the Lace- 
daemonians were completely victorious over the Athenians and other 
allies. The Athenians would have been surrounded and utterly at 
the mercy of their foes, if Agis had not recalled his troops to assist 
his discomfited left wing. Both Laches and Nicostratus fell. 

The Lacedaemonians returned home and celebrated the feast of Results of 
the Carnean Apollo in joy. The victory did much to restore the iutile. 

prestige of Sparta, which had dwindled since the disaster of 
Sphacteria. The public opinion of Greece had pronounced Sparta 
to be stupid and inert ; it now began to reconsider its judgment. 

But the victor)' had direct political results ; it transformed the situa- 
tion in the Peloponnesus, One of those double changes which 
usually went together, a change in the constitution and a change in 
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/)r^wyo!Ki foreign poliev, was brought about at Argos. Tlic democracy was 
repLu eii b\ .111 ob^ m li\. and the alliance with Athens was abandoned 
for an alliame with hpaita Mantmea, Ehs, and the Achaean towns 
also went (>\cr to the \ictor. Athens was again isolated. 

It was ]>rob.d)ly at this juncture that the advanced democrats in 
Athens m ide an attempt to remove from their way the influential 
man who was their chief opjionent, Nicias. It had been due to his 
counsels that Argos had not been more efTcctiv ciy supported ; there 
was probably a good deal of dissatisfaction at Athens; and, when 
Hjperbolus proposed that a vote of ostmeism should be held, he had 
good grounds to hope that there would be a decision against Nicias, 
and no ajiparent reason to fear for himself, lie might calculate that 
most of the supportcis of Nicias would \ote against the more danger- 
ous -Akibiadcs. The calculation was so well giounded that it missed 
its mark ; for Alcibiades, seeing the risk which threatened him, 
deserted Hyperbolus and the democratic party, and allied himself 
with N ictus. So it came about that Hyperbolus was ruined by his 
own machination ; all the followers of Nicias and Alcibiades wrote hii 
name on their sherds, and he was banished for ten years. His 
political career had ended. This was the last case of ostracism at 
Athens j the institution was not abolished, but it became a dead letter. 
Henceforward it was deemed a sufficient safeguard for the constitu- 
tion that any man who proposed a measure involving a change in 
any established law was liable to bo prosecuted by the process known 
as the Graphs Panuwmdn and incur the penaltj' of death. 

The new alliance of the pious and punctilious Nicias, champion 
of peace, with the profane and unstable AlcibLades, bent on enterprises 
of war, was more unnatural than that between the high-bom noble and 
the lamp-maker, but Nicias seems to have been to some small extent 
aroused from his policy of inactivity. We find him undertaking an 
expedition against Chalcidice, where nothing had been done since the 
Peace, except the capture of Scione and the execution of all the 
■ male inhabitants. 

Nicias failed in an attempt on Amphipolls ; but in the following 
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year an enterprise in the southern Aegean was attended with success. 
The island of hlelos had hitherto remained outside the sea-lordship 
of the Athenians, and Athens, under the influence of Alcibiades, now 
attacked her. The town of iMcIos was invested in the summer by 
land and sea, and surrendered at discretion in the following winter. 
All the men of inilitary age were put to death, the other inhabitants 
were enslaved, and the island was colonised by Athenians. 

The conquest of Melos is remarkable, not for the rigorous treat- 
ment of the Melians, which is merely another example of the in- 
humanity which we have already met in the cases of Plataea, 
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Mytilcae, Sctonc, but for the unprovoked aggressions of Atlicns, ntth- 
out any lokraldc pii-te.vt. By the anions (lc\ice of constnu ting a r.t"fh,isis 
coiioquy lieinoen Atlicnian envoys and the Meli.in governnu-nl, I'-’" 
Tlmrydides lias hunigiu the episode into dramatic relief. In tins 
• ceiie the .Athenians assCU in frank and sh.amclcss words the “ law of //.,■ 
nature'' that the .stronger should rule over the wcakei. This was a 
dnrtrine which it was Hellenic to follow, hut limisiial to eniinci.ue Cf 
in all Its nakedness ; and in the ntgoii.uions w’hii It preceded the 
bloclmdc no .Athenian spokesmen wotdd hare littered the iindiplo- 
matic audacities which Tlntt-ydidcs asetibes to tliLiii. '1 he histonan 
h.is atlfnlly used the dialogue to indicate the o', erbearing spirit 
tif the .\Uicmans, flown w-iih insolence, on the c\e of an eiUcipii^e 
which was destined to bring signal rfinbmion and hunihh; their 
city in the d«-t, Diffeiem as Thucjdidcs anti Herodotus wcie in 
thfii minds .im! methods, th'-y h.id both the same, r bamctcristic.ally 
Hellenic, feeling for a situation like this. 'Hit checlc of Athens 
roundeti the theme of the youngei. as the < heck of Persia h.iil lotindcil 
the theme of the ehki, historian ; ,aml, althoiigli Nemesis, who mores 
openly m the piges of Hetodote.s, is not acknowletlged by Tluicy- 
dtdes, she seems to h.irc cast a sbadotv here. 

l>ttrui.t the ye.irs iiamedialely succeeding the I’care there .are some 
*tj:ns th.it ilu' .Athenians turned their attention to mattcis of religion, 
viinh h.ad tierli.rp' !>■ "n too much negiected during the war. It may 
lure hf'ii 111 thtse ye.ira that tiny set about the biiiiding of a nerv 7 ct~t-', i/ 
temple foi .Athena and Krculitheti', coniernirg rrliir.U v.e sh iH lie.ar 
.‘i.;.rui .11 :» I itrr stage. It mayharr hcen at this time tliat A-ckpo's. ' _ 

tin g'ld of he.iliii/', i.iine over with hi- snake from r.pidaiinir, aiitl ^ 
e.talilidu'd limr''!f in .a s-inctinry under the south 'lope of tlir /'/<■. h 
Acioj,-.'!,, And it w.as proVd'ly -.oo!', .afi<; the Peiie sh.it ,a re eh: 
tion v.,rs < .'rriu! ittipO'ing a mw ta\ e.prei the fnuis of th'' ranh f “i ^ 
tile in I’att at.iH'e of the wou.hip of rjcu'is. 'list farmer', of A'tir.i ,1 
r,,,'" rcpa'.'iH’uo pay ,.,*i,th ofevery tv.< dimii'is of barky and j *,„th of le- 
ewty nM-d’uuui of v.hvat. 'ih'- ‘.one butdenss..s impost,! «p*»a the ' . 

, ; ,',nd t’.e ro,atc.d ir.i this 'tial to invite “.d! Hiikaii cities cdii,: 1 ' 

1! li jM.rddc to app.’oi h er, tlu' ui itn'r” ?*' red nr st -fruit-, 

b' r 1 
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were concluded (ns has been already mentioned) with Leontini and 
Rhegiuni. tine general object of Athens was to support the Ionian 
cities .igniiist the Dori.in, which were predominant in number and 
power, and especially against Syracuse, the daughter and friend of 
Corinth. The same purpose of counteracting the Dorian predomi- 
nance may be detected in the foundation of Thurii. But Tliurii did 
not effect this piupose. The colonist-s were a mixed body; other 
than Athenian elements gained the ujipcr hand; and, in the end, 
Thurii became rather a Dorian centre and was no support to Athens. 
It IS to be observed that at the time of the foundation of Thurii, and for 
mgh thirty years more, Athens is seeking merely influence in the 
west, she has no thought of dominion. The growth of her conne.xion 
with Italian and Sicilian affairs was forced upon her by the conditions 
of coinmeice and the rivalry of Corinth. 

The treaties with Leontini and Rhegium had led to no immediate 
interference in Sicily on the part of the Athenians. The first action 
came six years later, on an appeal for help from both cities. Leon- 
tini was struggling to preserve her in- 
dependence against Syracuse, her southern 
neighbour. All the Dorian cities, with the 
exception of Acragas and Camarina, were bn 
the side of Syracuse, wliile Leontini had the 
support of Rhegium, Catane, Naxos, and 
Camarina. The continued independence 
of the Ionian element in western Greece 
might seem to be seriously at stake. The 
Fig. 127. — Coin of Naxos, embassy of the Lcontincs was accompanied 
fifth century (reverse), jjy greatest of their citizens, Gorgias, 
cup [legend NASION] professor of eloquence, whose fame 

and influence were Panhelicnic. We may 
well believe that when the embassy arrived the Athenians were 
far more interested in the great man than in his mission ; that 
they thronged in excitement to the Assembly, caring little what he 
said, but much how he said it. His eloquence indeed was hardly 
needed to win a favourable answer. Athens was convinced of the 
expediency of bringing Sicily within the range of her politics. It 
was important to hinder com and other help being conveyed from 
thence to her Peloponnesian enemies ; it was important' to prevent 
Syracuse, the friend of Corinth, from raising her head too high ; and , 
already adventurous imaginations may have pressed beyond the thought 
of Athenian influence, and dreamed of .Athenian dominion, in the west. 
Hyperbolus seems to have especially interested himself in the develop- 
ment of a policy in the western Mediterranean. Aristophanes 
ridicules him for contemplating an enterprise against Carthage herself 
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An expedition was sent out, under the command of Ladies. It Sid Han 
achieved little, but, if it had been followed up, might have led to 
much. Messana was induced to join Athens, who thus obtained free 
navigation of the Straits. The old alliance 
with Segesta was renewed, but a severe check 
w.as experienced in an attempt to t.ake Inessa. 

The poor success of this expedition must partly 
It least be set down to the dishonesty of the 
general Laches and his treasurer. Cleon seems 
to have called Laches to account for his 
defalcations, on his return ; and a comic poet 
jested how Laches ate up the Sicilian cheese 
— Sicily was famous for her cheeses — ^with 
the help of his treasurer, the cheese-grater. 

The episode of Pylos and the operations 
at Corcyra may fairly he regarded as causes 
which ruined Athenian prospects in Sicily. 

For these affairs detained the fleet which was bound for the west ' 

under the command of Eur>Tncdon and Sophocles’ and the delay led 
to the loss of the one thing which the expedition of Laches had 
gained, the adhesion of Messan.a. This city, cleft by adterse 
political parties, revolted ; and the fleet, when at last it came, 
accomplished nothing worthy of record. Its coming seems rather 
to have been the occasion for the definite shaping of a movement 
among almost all the Sicilian states towards peace, — a movement 
unfavourable to the Athenian designs. When the Athenian generals 
invited the cities to join in the war against Syracuse, they were 
answered by the gathering of a congress at Gela, where delegates Conp-essnJ 
from all the Siceliot cities met to discuss the situation and consider 
the possibility of peace. The man who took the most prominent 
part at this remarkable congress was Hcrmocrates of Syracuse. 

He developed what has been justly described as a Siceliot policy. 

Sicily is a world by itself, with its own interests and politics, and the 
Greeks outside Sicily should be considered as strangers and not 
permitted to m.ake or meddle in the affairs of the island. Let 
the Sicilian cities settle their own differences among themselves, but 
combine to withstand intervention from Athens or any other external 
power. Thus the policy of Hermocrates was neither local nor 
Panhellenic, but Siceliot. It has been compared to the “ Monroe 
doctrine” of the United States. The policy, indeed, was never 
realised, and we shall see that Hermocrates himself was driven by 
circumstances to become eminently untrue to the doctrine which he 
preached. But the Congress of Gela was not a failure ; the policy 
of peace prevented at the time any serious Athenian intervention. 



427 s.c. 
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423 s c. Soon aflerwavds a scdnion was disastrous to Lcontini. Its oligarchs 
became Syracusan citizens; Leontini ceased to exist as a city and 
bec.imc .r Stiacusan fortress. Such an incident, following so hard_ 
upon the p.icmcation which Ssracusan diplomacy had helped to bring 
ab lut, must h.iie produced a strange impfession on the Siceliots. , 
It seemed clear that Syracuse wanted to get rid Of the Athenians 
onh for the pin pose of tyrannising over her neighbours. Athens was 
again ini ited to intervene, and she did intervene, but not seriously or 
etTcctu.illy ; and it was not till the year of the conquest of Melos 
that she resumed her active inteiest in the politics of westena Hellas. 


It6 B.C 


Slct. 3. The Sailing of the Sicilian Expedition. 
First Operations in Sicily 

Jinhiitiv of In that year there arrived at Athens .an appeal for help from 
Selesta, Segfsta, who was at war with her stronger southern ncighbout', 
Schnus. The appeal was supported b)- the Leoniine democrats, 
who had no longer a city of their own. Athens sent envoys 
to Sicily, for the jDurpose of reporting on the situation and spying 
out the resources of Segcsla, which had undertaken, if the Athenians 
would send an armament, to provide the 
expenses of the war. Tlic ambassadors re- 
turned with sixty talents of uncoined silver and 
glowing stories of the untold wealth of the people 
of Segesta. They described the sacred vessels 
of gold and the rich jilatc of the private citizens. 
■Mcibiades and all the younger generation were 
in favour of responding to the appc.al ; of 

vigorously espousing the c.auses of Segesta 

Sclinus firih ccniun- against Selinus, of the I.eontines against Syra- 
(vibverseh River cusc. Kici.as wisely opposed the notion, and 
set forth the enonnous cost of an expedition 
which should be rc.ally effective. The people, 
however, elated by their recent triumph over 
Melos, were fascinated by the idea of making 
new conquests in a distant, unfamiliar w orld ; the 
ortlinary Atheni.an h.ad very v.nguc ideas of what -Sicily meant ; and 
carried aw.ry by drixtms of a western empire, he paid no more 
dtknioK! attention to the discreet Counsels of Nicias than to vote a hundred 
triremes instead of the sixty which were originally asked for. 

liUt hating commirted the imprudence of not listening to *tici.as 
when Ills caution was, from the highest point- of tiew, wisdom, the 
I>epi>!e v.cir. on to rtuninit the graver blunder of electing him as 
a commander of the expedition whieh he dis.approvcd. He was 
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appointed as General along -with Alcibiadcs and Lamaclius. This 
shows how great was the consideration of his military capacity, and he 
was doubtless regarded as a safe makeweight against the adventurous 
spirit of his colleagues. But though Nicias had shown himself 
capable of carrying out that Periclean strategy which Athens had (.w ater, 
hitherto adopted, his ability and icmpcranient were wholly unsuited P- 4 °° 1 
for the conduct of an enterprise of conquest demanding bolder and 
greater operations. 

When the expedition was ready to sail in the early summer, a The 
mysterious event delayed it. One morning in May it was found 
that the square stone figures which stood at the entrance 
temples and private houses in Athens, and were known as Ilcrmae, 
had been mutilated. The pious Athenians were painfully excited. 

Such an unheard-of sacrilege seemed an evil omen for the Sicilian 
enterprise, and it was illogically argued that the act betokened 
a conspiracy against the state. The enemies of Alcibiadcs seired 
the occasion and tried to implicate him in the outrage. It was 
said that a profane mockery of the Eleusinian Mysteries had 
been enacted in his house, — a charge which may well have been 
true j and it was argued that he was the author of the present 
sacrilege and prime mover in a conspiracy against the democracy. 

It did not appear why a conspirator should thus advertise his plot. 

But though the theor>’ hardly hung together, it might be good 
enough for an excited populace. Alcibiades demanded the right 
of clearing himself from the charge, before the fleet started. In this 
case, his acquittal was certain, as he was deemed nccessarj' to the 
entei-prise ; and his enemies, aware of this, procured the postpone- 
ment of his trial till his return. The fleet then set sail, and in the Sailing 0/ 
excitement of its starting, the sacrilege was almost forgotten. 
Thucydides says that no armament so magnificent had ever before been 
sent out by a single Greek state. There rvere J34 triremes, and an 
immense number of smaller attendant vessels; there were 5100 
hoplites ; and the total number of combatants was well over 30,000. 

For cavalry they relied on their Sicilian allies; only thirty horse 
went with the fleet. 

A halt rvas made at Rhegium, where disappointments awaited 
them. Rhegium adopted a reserved attitude which the Athenians 
did not expect. The government said that their conduct must be 
regulated by that of the other Italiot states. This looks as if the 
Italiots were aiming at a policy of joint interests, such as that which 
the Siceliots h.ad discussed at the Congress of Gela. In the next 
place, the Athenians had relied on the wealth of Segesta for support- 
ing their expedition, and they now learned that their spies had been 
deceived by simple tricks. Gilt .vessels of silver had been displayed 
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to them as solid gold ; and the Segestaeans, collecting all the 
plate they could get from their own and other cities, had passed 
the same ser\ ice from house to house and led the envoys to believe 
that each of the hosts who sumptuously entertained them possessed 
a magnificent ser\ ice of his own. 

This discovery- came as an unwelcome surprise to soldiers and 
commanders alike. It was a serious blow to the enterprise, but no 
one, not even Nicias, seems to have thought of giting the enterprise 
up. What then was to be done? A council of war was held at 
Rhegium. Xicias advocated a course which involved risking and 
doing as little as possible, — to sail about, make some demonstrations, 
secure anything that could be secured without trouble, give any help 
to the Leontines that could be given without danger. Alcibiades 
proposed that active attempts should be made to win over the 
Sicilian cities by diplomacy, and that then, having so strengthened 
their position, they should take steps to force Selinus and Syracuse 
to do right by Segesta and Leontini. Both Nicias and Alcibiades 
kept in the forefront the ostensible object of the expedition, to right 
the wrongs of Leontini and Segesta, But Lamachus, who was no 
statesman or diplomatist but a plain soldier, regarded the situation 
from a soldier’s point of view. Grasping the fact that Syracuse was 
the real enemy, the ultimate mark at which the whole enterprise was 
aimed, he advised that Syracuse should be attacked at once, while 
her citizens were still unprepared. Fortunately for Syracuse, the 
bold strategy of Lamachus did not prevail ; he had no influence or 
authority except on the field ; and, failing to con\-ince his colleagues, 
who perhaps contemned him as a mere soldier, he gave his vote to 
the plan of Alcibiades. 

Xaxos and Catane were won over ; the Athenian fleet made a 
demonstration in the Great Harbour of SjTacuse and captured a 
ship. But nothing more had been done, when a mandate arrived 
from Athens recalling Alcibiades, to stand his trial for impiety. The 
people of Athens had reverted to their state of religious agony over 
the mutilation of the Hermae, and the mysterj- which encompassed it 
increased their terrors. A commission of inquiry was appointed; 
false informations were lodged ; numbers of arrests were made. 
Andocides, a young man of good family, was one of the prisoners, 
and ho at length resolved to confess the crime and give the names 
of his accomplices. His information was readily believed ; the 
public agitation was tranquilliscd ; and all the prisoners whom he 
accused were tried and put to death. He was himself pardoned, 
and soon aftenvards left Athens. But it is not certain, after all, 
whether the information of Andocides was true ; Tliucydides declares 
that the truth of the mystery was never e.xulained. 
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It was, indeed, never known for certain who the actual perpetrators Mraningcf 
were ; so far the affair remained a mystery. But the purpose of the thf 
deed and the source of its inspiration can hardly be doubtful. It 
was wrought on the eve of the Sicilian expedition, and can have had 
no other intention than to hinder the expedition from sailing, by 
working on the superstitions of the people. If we ask then, who 
above all others were vitally concerned in preventing the sailing 
of the fleet, the answer is obvious, Corinth and Syracuse. We 
arc justified in inferring that the authors of the outrage — to us their 
names would be of only subordinate interest — were men suborned 
by Corinth, in receipt of Corinthian silver. In the main point, the 
mutilation of the Hermae is assuredly no mystery'. 

The investigations in connexion with the Hermae led to the ex- 
posure of other profanations, especially of travesties of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, in which Alcibiadcs was involved. His enemies of hoth 
parties deemed that it was the time to strike. Thcssalus, the son of 
Cimon, preferred the impeachment, which began thus : “ Thessalus, 
son of Cimon, of the deme Laciadae, impeached Alcibiadcs, son of ■ 
Cleinias, of the deme Scambonidae, of wrong-doing in respect to the 
two goddesses, Demeter and Core, by mimicking the mysteries and 
displaying them to his comrades in his own house, wearing a dress 
like that which a hierophant with the mysteries wears, and calling 
himself hierophant.” The trireme “ Salaminia ” was sent to summon 
Alcibiadcs to return, but with instructions to use no violence. Alci- 
biadcs might have refused, but he did not do so. He went with the 
Salaminia as far as Thurii, where he made his escape and went into 
voluntary exile. The Athenians condemned him to death, along 
v;ith some of his kinsfolk, and confiscated his property. 

In Sicily, when Alcibiadcs had gone, the rest of the year was 
frittered away in a number of small enterprises, which led to nothing. 

At length, when winter came, Nicias aroused himself to a far more 
serious undertaking. By a cunning stratagem he lured the Syracusan 
army to Catane for the purpose of making an attack on the Athenian 
camp, which they were led to believe they would take unawares, 
while in the meantime the Athenian host had gone on board the 
fleet and sailed off to the Great Harbour of Syracuse. Nicias landed 
and fortified his camp on the south-west side of the harbour, near the 
point of Dascon, just south of the temple of the Olympian Zeus, 
which he was scrupulous to treat with profound respect. When the 
Syracusans returned, a battle was fought, the first battle of the war. 

The Athenians had the disadvantage of having no cavalry whatever ; 
but the woeful want of discipline which prevailed in the ranks of the 
enemy outbalanced the advantage they had from 1200 horse. A Athenian 
storm of rain and lightning aided the Athenians to discomfit their 
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untrained antagonists ; but the cavalr>’ stood the Syracusans in good 
stead by protecting their retreat, 

-A. sueccsb had now been gamed, but the temper of Nicias forbade 
It to be impros ed. On the day ensuing, he ordered the whole army to 
c mb u k and sad back to Catane. He had numbers of excellent reasons, 
— the \\ inter season, the want of cavalry, of money, of allies ; and 
m the meantime Svracusewas left to make her preparations. “The 
Athenian fleet and army was to go on falling away from its freshness 
and \ igour. All Sicily was to get more and more accustomed to the 
sight of the great amiada sailing to and fro, its energies frittered 
away on small and mostly unsuccessful enterprises, and, when it did 
strike something like a vigorous blow, not daring to follow it up.” ^ 

The wnnter was employed by both parties in seeking allies. The 
Sicels of the island for the most part joined Athens. Camarina, 
wooed by both Athens and Syracuse, remained neutral. It is in the 
Assembly of Camanna tliat Thucydides makes Hermocrates reassert 
the doctrine of a purely Siccliot policy, which he had formulated ten 
years before at Gela, while an Athenian envoy develops in its most 
naked form the theoiy of pure self-interest, reminding us of the tone 
which the Thucydidean Athenians adopted in the Melian dialogue. 
A train had been laid for the capture of Messana before Alcibiadcs had 
been recalled, but when the time came for making the attempt, it 
failed. Alcibiades began the terrible vengeance which he proposed 
to wreak upon his country by informing the Syracusan party in 
Messana of the plot. 

It seemed, indeed, as if a fatality dogged Athens in her conduct 
of the expedition which she had so lightly undertaken. If she had 
committed the command to Alcibiades and Lamachus, without Xicias, 
it would probably have been a success, resulting in the capture of 
Syracuse. But, not content with tlie unhappy appointment of Nicias, 
she must go on to pluck the whole soul out of the enterprise by 
depriving it of Alcibi.adcs. That active diplomatist now threw as 
much energj- into the work of ruining the e.\pediiion as he had given 
to the work of organising it. He went to Sparta, and was present 
at the .-\ssembly which received a Syracusan embassy, begging for 
Spartan help. He made a vigorous and effective speech. ° He 
exposed tire boundless plans of Athenian ambition, aiming at con- 
quests in the west (including Carthage), which should enable them to 
return and conquer the Peloponnesus. These had perhaps been die 
dreams of Alcibiades himself ; but they had ccrt.sinly never taken a 
definite shape in the mind of any sober Athenian statesman. Alci- 
biadcs urged the Spartans especially to take two measures : to send 
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at once a Spartan g-eneral to Sicily to organise the defence, — a genera! 
was far more important than an army ; and to fortify Decelea in 
Attica, a calamity which the Athenians were always dreading. “ I 
know,” said the renegade, “the secrets of the Athenians.” Thucy- 
dides shows what defence Alcibiades might have made for his own 
vindictive — it can hardly be called treacherous — conduct. The 
description of the Athenian democracy as “acknowledged folly” may 
well have been a phtase actually used by Alcibiades. Intense 
hostility animated the exile, but, one asks, Did he act merely to 
gratify this feeling, or had he not further projects for his own career ? 
If we might trust the speech which Thucydides ascribes to him, his 
ultimate aim was to win back his country. \\'ith Spartan help, 
presumably, he was to rise on the calamity of Athens, and, wo 
may read betucen the lines, the “acknowledged folly” was to bo 
abolished. One can hardly sec a place for Alcibiades except as a 
second Pisistratus. 


The speech of this powerful advocate turned the balance at a 
most critical point in the history of Hellas. The Lacedaemonians, 
who were wavering between the policies of neutrality and intci vention, 
wore decided by his adi'icc, and appointed an officer named Gylippus 
to take command of the Syiacusan forces. Corinth too sent ships 
to the iiid of her daughter city. 

.Since the sailing of the expedition, Athens was in a mood of T/ic Birds 
adventurous speculation and sanguine expectancy, dreaming of some t/H/vVa- 
great and wonderful change for tlie better in her fortunes. Aristo- 
phanes made this mood of his countrj'mcn the motive of a fanciful Mirci Z 
comedy, entitled lhc/}:rffs, which he brought out at the Great Dionysin. 

Some have sought to detect definite political allusions in tlie story of 
the foundation of Cloudcuckoolown by the birds of the air, under the 
direction of two Atlicnian adventurers, I’ersuasivc and his follower 
Hopeful : but this is to misapprehend the intention of the drama 
and to do wrong to the poet's art. The significance of the AVVvA 
for the historian is that it exhibits with good-humoured banter the 
temporary mood of the Athenian folk. 


Sicr. 4. SiKGK OF Syracu-=!e, 414 n.c. 

The Island of Syracuse, the original settlement of Archias, always 414 f.c. 
remained the Iieail and centre of the city. However the city might 
extend over the hill above it. the island was always what the Acro- 
polis was to Athens, what Larisa was to .Argos ; it was even called 
the acropolis, a name which was never given to the hill. liut the 
military importance of the Epipohu, the long hill which shuts in the 
north side of the Gicat Harbour, could not be ignored, although it 
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was only gradually that the Syracusans came fully to recognise its 
Fortijica- significance. The water between the Island and the mainland had 
tion of been filled up ; this was an inducement to the settlement to creep up 
height ; and finally the eastern part of the hill, known as Achra- 
dina. was fortified by a wall running from north to south. At a 
later period, dunng the domestic troubles which followed the ex- 
cf Tycha, pulsion of Thrasybulus, the suburb of Tycha, north-west of Achra- 
c- 463- dma, was added to the enclosed city. Henceforward the name 

Eptpohu was restncted to the rest of the heights, westward from the 
wall of Tycha and .Achradina. It formed a sort of triangle, with this 
wall as the base and the high point of Euryalus as the vertex. 

The Syracusans did something, though not perhaps as much as 
they might, to prepare for a siege. They reformed their system of 
military command and elected Hermocrates a general. They fortified 
the precinct of Apollo Temcnites, which was just outside the wall of 
-Achradina, and also strengthened Polichna, the fort south of the hill, 
near the shrine of Olympian Zeus. 

The first brief operation of the Athenians against Syracuse had 
been made on the table-land west of the Great Harbour. With the 
second act, which began in the ensuing spring, the scene changes to 
the north, and the hostilities are enacted on the heights of 
Epipolae. Hermocrates had realised the necessity of guarding these 
heights. It was accordingly fixed that a great review should be held 
of all the fighting population, and a force of 600 was to be chosen 
for the guard of Epipolae. But the hour had almost passed. At 
the very moment when the muster was being held below in the 
meadows on the banks of the Anapus, the Athenians were close at 
hand. The fleet had left Catane the night before, steered for the 
bay on the north side of the Epipolae, and set down the army at a 
landing-place within less than a mile from the height of Euiyalus. 
Tnc The soldiers hastened up the ascent, and were masters of Epipolae 

Athenians before the Syracusan host knew what was happening. The six 
hundred made an attempt to dislodge them, and were repulsed with 
^ ' great loss. The Athenians then fortified a place called Labdalon, 

near the north cliffs ; they have been criticised for not rather fortifying 
Euryalus. 

The The plan of the siege was to run a wall right across the hill, 

Athenian from the cliffs on the north to the harbour on the south. This 
-u-rJi. would cut off communications by land, while the fleet which was 
stationed at Thapsus, ready to enter the Great Harbour, would cut off 
communications by sea. For this purpose, a point was chosen in 
. the centre of the intended line of wall, and a round fort, “the 

' Circle” (fyilos), was built there, from which the wall was to be con- 
structed northward and southward. The Syracusans having made 
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FtrH a N am attempt to stop the building of the tvall, set themselves to . ^ 
S}raLttsLtn build a counter-wall, beginning at the Temenites and running tvest- 
ward, with a view to intercept the southern wall of the Athenians and 
prei ent us reaching the harbour. The Athenians did not try to 
hinder them, and devoted themselves entirely to the building of 
their own wall north of the Round Fort; this seemed at first of 
greater consequence than the southern section, since they had to 
consider the maintenance of communications with their fleet at ‘ 
Thapsus. But though they were apparently not concerning them- 
seU es w ith the S> racusan builders, they were really watching for a 
good opportunity. Tlie carelessness of the Syracusans soon gate 
the looked-for chance. An attack was made on the counter-wall 
• and It was utterly destroyed. The generals then began to look to 

the southern section of their own wall, and, without waiting to build 
it on the side of the Round Fort, they began to fortify the southern 
cliff, near the temple of Heracles, above the marshy ground on tlic 
north-west side of the great harbour. 

The Syracusans then began a second counter-work, not on the 
hill, but over tills low swampy ground, to binder the Athenians front 
bringing tlieir wall down from the cliff to the harbour. This work 
was not a wall, which would not have been suited to the swainpj' , 
ground, but a trench with a palisade. At the break of day, the 
Athenians led by Lamachus descended into the swamp and destroyed 
the Syracusan works. But what was gained was more than undone 
by what followed. Troops sallied out of Syracuse ; a battle wae 
fought ; and Lamachus — the hero Lamachus, as comic poets called 
him in derision while he lived, in admiration when he died — exposed 
Death of himsclf rashly and was slain. This was the third great blow to the 
Lamachus. prospect of Athenian success. Nicias had been appointed; Alcibiades 
had been recalled ; now Lamachus was gone. To make things 
worse, Nicias himsclf was ill. 

The southern Athenian wall advanced southward in a double 
line, and the fleet had now taken up its station in the Great Harbour. 
The Syracusans, not realising how much they had gained in the 
death of Lamachus, were prematurely in despair ; they changed their 
generals, and were prepared to make terms. Nicias, strangely 
swerving from his wonted sobriety, was prematurely elated ; he 
thought that S}T.acuse was in his hands, and made the' fatal mistake 
of neglecting the completion of the wall on the north side. His 
neglect was the more culpable as he had received information of the 
help that was coming for Syracuse from the mother- countiy. 
But alike in his normal mood of caution and in his abnormal 
moment of confidence, Nicias was doomed to do the wrong thing. 

thought of capitulation was abandoned when a Corinthian 
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captain named Gongylus readied Syracuse with the news that 
Corinthian ships and a Spartan general were on tlieir way. That 
gcncia! had indeed given up the hope of being able to relieve 
Syracuse, which, from the reports of Athenian success that had 
reached liiin, was thought to be past helping ; but he had sailed on 
to the coast of Italy with the aim of saving the Italiot cities. At 
Locri, Gylippus learned that Syracuse might still be saved, since the 
northern wall was not yet completed. He immediately sailed to 
Himcra and collected a land force, supplied by Gcia, Selinus, and 
Himcra itself, and marched overland to SjTacusc. He ascended Arrivni of 
the hill of Epipolae by the same path on the north side which had 
been climbed by the Athenian army when they seized the heights ; 
and without meeting any opposition advanced along the north bend 
of the hill to Tycha and entered the city. Such was the result of 
the gross neglect of Nicias. If the wall had been finished, the 
attempt of Gylippus would never have been made ; if Eiirj’alus had 
been fortified, the attempt would probably have failed. 

Gylippus immediately undertook the command of the Syracusan 
army, and inspired the inhabitants with new confidence. He was as 
unlike the typical Spartan as Nicias was unlike the typical Athenian. 

He had all the energy and resourcefulness of Brasidas, without that 
unique soldier’s attractive personality. He set himself instantly to 
the work of the defence, and his first exploit was the capture of the 
fort Labdalon. But the great object was to prevent the Athenians 
from hemming in the city by completing the northern section of 
their wall, and this could be done only by building a new counter- Thitd 
wall. The Athenians, themselves began to build vigorously, and Syracusan 
there was a race in wall-building between the tw'o armies. As the 
work went on, attacks were made on both sides with varying success. 

In the end, the Syracusan builders prevailed ; the Athenian wall 
was turned, and never reached the northern coast. This w'as not 
enough for Gylippus. His wall was continued to reach Euryalus, 
and four forts were erected on the western part of the hill, so that . 

Syracuse could now' hinder help from reaching the Athenians by the 
path by which Gylippus had himself ascended. In the meantime 
Nicias had occupied Plcmmyrion, the headland which, facing the 
Island, forms the low'cr lip of the mouth of the Great Harbour. Here 
he built three forts and established a station for his ships ; some of 
which w'cre now' dispatched to lie in wait for the e.xpectcd fleet from 
Corinth. The Syracusans made a sort of answer to the occupation 
of Plemmyrion by sending a force of cavalry to the fort of Polichna 
to guard the southern coast of the Harbour. But, though the 
Athenians commanded the south part of Epipolae and the entrance 
to the Harbour, the Syracusan wall from Tycha to Euryalus had 
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completely changed the aspect of the situation for Syracuse from 
despair to reasonable hope 

The winter had now come and was occupied with embassies and 
preparations. Gyhppus spent it in raising fresh forces in Sicily. 
Camarir.a, so long neutral, at length joined Syracuse, who had in 
fact all Greek Sicily on her side, except her rival Acragas, who 
persistently held aloof, and the towns of Naxos and Catane 
Appeals of help were again sent to the Peloponnesus. Corinth was 
still unremitting in her zeal ; and Sparta had sent a force of 600 
hoplites — Neodamodes and Helots. Thebes and Thespiae also sent 
contingents. 

We must go back for a moment to Old Greece. The general 
war IS being rekindled there, and the war in Sicily begins to lose the 
character of a collateral episode and becomes merged in the larger 
conflict, in which greater interests than those of Syracuse and Sicily 
are at stake. The Spartans had come to the conclusion that they 
had been themselves the wrong^^locrs in the earlier war, and the 
Athenian successes, especially the capture of Pylos, had been a 
retribution which they deserved. But now the Athenians had clearly 
committed a wrong in their aggression on Sicily, and Sparta might 
with a good conscience go to war against her. The advice of 
Alcibiades to fortify Decelea was adopted : a fort was built and 
provided with a garrison under the command of king Agis. From 
Mt. Lycabettus at Athens one can see the height of Decelea through 
the gap between Pentelicus on the right and Fames, of which 
Decelea is an outlying hill, on the left. It was a good position for 
reaching all parts of Attica, which could no longer be cultivated, and 
at the same time maintaining easy communications with Boeotia. 

But while the Peloponnesians were carrying the war once more to 
' the very gates of Athens, that city was called upon to send fortli a 
new expedition to the west on a scale similar to the first Nicias 
wrote home a pi.rin and unvarnished account of the situation. M'o 
are expressly told that he adopted the unusual metliod of sending a 
wrif/cn despatch instead of a verbal message ; it was all-important 
that the Athenian -Assembly should learn the exact state of the case. 
He e.xplained that, since the coming of Gylippus and the increase of 
the numbers of the garrison, and the building of the counter-wall, the 
besiegers had become themselves besieged. They even feared an 
attack on their own element the sea, and their ships had become leaky 
and the crews fallen out of practice. Further successes of the 
enemy might cuG-off their supplies, now derived from the cities of 
Italy, One pFnls lihings must be done : the enterprise must he 
abandoned .econfidence,mament, as strong as the first, must be sent 
out at^on^ought of capn begged for his own recall, on the ground 
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of the disease from which he suffered. The Athenian people re- 
peated its previous recklessness by voting a second expedition, and by 
refusing to supersede Nicias, in whom they had a blind and touching 
trust. They appointed Eurymedon and Demosthenes as com- 
manders of the new armament. 

Sect. 5. The Second Expedition 

“The original interference of Athens in the local affairs of Sicily, 413 k.c. 
her appearance to defend Segesta against Sclinus and the Leontines 
against Syracuse, has grown into a gigantic struggle in which the 
greater part of the Hellenic nation is engaged. The elder stage of 
the Peloponnesian War has begun again with the addition of a 
Sicilian war on such a scale as had ne\cr been seen before. In 
that elder stage Sicilian warfare had been a mere appendage to 
warfare in Old Greece. Now Sicily has become the centre of the 
struggle, the headquarters of both sides.” ^ 

For Sicily itself, the struggle was now becoming a question of life 
and death, such as the Persian invasion had been for Greece. 

Syracuse, under the guidance of Hermocrates and Gylippus, put 
forth all her energy in the organisation of a fleet, and in the spring 
she had a navy nuinbeiing eighty triremes. The crews were 
ine.xperienced, but they could remember that it was under the 
pressure of the Persian danger that Athens herself had learned her 
sea skill. Gylippus determined to attack the Athenian station at sca battle. 
Plemmyrion by land and sea. By sca the Syracusans were de- 
feated, but while the naval battle was being fought in the harbour, 
a land force under Gylippus had marched lound to Plemmyrion and 
captured the forts on the headland. The Athenian ships were thus 
forced back to their station close to their double wall on the north of 
the Harbour, of which the entrance was now commanded by the 
Syracusans. The Athenians were thus besieged both by land and 
sea, and could not venture to send ships out of the Harbour except in 
a number sufficient to resist an attack. Presently the new Syracusan 
sea-power achieved the important success of capturing off die Italian 
coast a treasure-fleet which was on its way from Athens. 

At length the news came that the great fleet under Euiy'mcdon 
and Demosthenes was on its way. It consisted of seventy-three 
triremes ; there were 5000 hoplites and immense numbers of light- 
armed troops. The chance of Symeuse lay in attacking the 
dispirited forces of Nicias before the help arrived, and it was 
obviously the policy of Nicias — a congenial policy — to remain in- 
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ariived at Syracuse with new contingents he had collected in the 
islands ; and Peloponnesian and Boeotian succours, after a long round- 
about journey by way of Cyrenc, at length 1 cached the Great 
Harbour. Nicias gave way and cvcrj’thing was ready for departure. 

But on the night on which they were to start, the enemy suspecting Eclipse of 

nothing, the hill moon suffered an eclipse. The superstitious army rrio<>!i, 

regarded the phenomenon as a heavenly warning, and cried out for 

delay. Nicias was not less superstitious than the sailors. Unluckily 

his best prophet, Stilbides, was dead, and the other diviners ruled 

that he must wait either tlnce days or for the next full moon. There 

was perhaps a difference of opinion among the seers, and Nicias Departure 

decided to be on the safe side by waiting the longer period. Never 

was a celestial phenomenon more truly disastrous than that lunar 

eclipse. With the aid of Nicias, it scaled the doom of the Athenian 

army. 

Religious rites occupied the next few days. But meanwhile the Seaftgkt 
Syracusans had learned of the Athenian intention to abandon the 
siege ; their confidence was raised by the implied confession of 
defeat ; and they resolved not to be content with having saved their .’ 
city, but to destroy the host of the enemy before it could escape. 

So they dtew up their fleet, seventy-six ships, in the Great Harbour 
for battle ; and eighty-six Athenian ships moved out to meet them. 

The Athenians were at a disadvantage as before, having no room for 
manoeuvring ; and, centre, right, and left, they were defeated. The 
general Eurymedon was slain. The left wing was driven back on 
the marshy north-west shore of the harbour, between their own wall 
and Dascon, A force under Gylippus endeavoured to advance along 
the swamp of Lysimelea and prevent the crews of their ships from 
landing, but he was driven off by the Etruscan allies of Athens who 
had been sent to guard the shore here. Then there was a battle for 
the ships, and the Syracusans succeeded in dragging away eighteen. 

The defeat completed the dejection of the Athenian army ; 
the victoiy crowned the confidence of their enemies. The one Blocking 
thought of the Athenians was to escape, — the eclipse was totally 
forgotten ; but Syracuse was determined that escape should be made 
impossible. The mouth of the Great Harbour was barricaded by 
a line of ships and^boats of all kinds and sires bound together by 
chains and connected by bridges. The fate of the Athenians 
depended on their success in breaking through that barrier. They 
abandoned their posts on the bill and went on board their ships. 

At this critical moment Nicias revealed the best side of his character, tastlattle 
He left nothing undone that could hearten his troops. M'e are told 
that, after the usual speech, still tliinking, “as men do in the hour 
great struggles, that he had not done, that he had not said half 
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enough,” ^ he went round the fleet in a boat, making a persona! 
appeal to the trierarclt of each ship. “ He spoke to them, as men 
will at such times, of their wives and children and the gods of their 
country ; for men do not care whether their word sound common- 
place, but only think that they may have some effect in the terrible 
moment.” - The paean sounded, and the Athenian lines sailed forth 
together across the bay to attack the barrier. When they reached 
it, Syracusan vessels came out against them on all sides. The 
Athenians were driven back into the middle of the harbour, and the 
battle resolved itself into an endless number of separate conflicts. 
The battle was long and wavered. The walls of the Island, the 
slopes of Achradina above, were crowded with women and old men, 
the shores below tvith warriors, watching the course of the struggle. 
Thucydides gives a famous description of the scene ; one would think 
that he had been an eye-witness. “ The fortune of the battle tmiied, 
and it was not possible that the spectators on the shore should all 
receive the same impression of it. Being quite close and having 
different points of view, they would some of them see their own ships 
victonous ; their courage would then revive, and they would earnestly 
call upon the gods not to take from them their hope of deliverance. 
But others, who saw their ships worsted, cried and shrieked aloud, 
and were by the sight alone more utterly unnerved than the defeated 
combatants themselves. Others again who had fixed their gaze on 
some part of the struggle which was undecided were in a state of 
excitement still more terrible ; they kept swaying their bodies to and 
fro in an agony of hope and fear, as the stubborn conflict went on 
and on ; for at every instant they were all but saved or all but lost 
And while the strife hung in the balance, you might hoar in the 
Athenian anny at once lamentation, shouting, cries of victory or 
defeat, and alt the various sounds which are wrung from a great 
host in e.vtremity of danger.”" Those motions of human passion, 
suspense, agony, triumph, despair, which swayed to and fro, in the 
breasts of thousands, round and over the wafers of the Great Harbout 
on tliat September day, have been lifted out of the tide of time and 
preserved for ever by the genius of Thucydides. 

In the end the Athenians gave way. They were driven, back to 
the shelter of their own wall, chased by the foe. The crews of the 
remnant of the navy — which amounted to sixty ships — rushed on, 
share as best they could. The land forces were in a panic ; no such 
p.anic had ever been e.xperienccd in an Athenian army. Thucydides 
compares the situation to th.at of the Spartans at Sphacteria. The 
generals did not even think of asking for the customary truce to bury 
t ThacjdiiJci. s 


^ loBctt’s translation. 
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dif s ‘I'.hirh urp' 'UcMTi oici the tMter-v of llu- !»iy. Dcin'i 

^ihrn' '• ;n(?fni'-'4 tii.it they ‘.imuld niihi n'lntiii'i nui tnjit tn jiri'S the 
h.urter nt dnyii'c.ii; : tin-u n!sii>' netc eifti ii<i» rnthet more nuntcioti- 
tSinn ilio <if th- er.cmy ; but tiic moi pDiitniiy lefit'.ifi to tinlmk. 

N'oibin.: Riniined init to iiyhiiiS If iluj !i lu ^.tiintd .it 

ouM-, tlsry \uiubi jiioKibly h.iie siicrtitied m t>%u!ini« ••tK'kcr .si 
f.u.iut'or int.iiul tin' fn'-itdi" bic< 1' l!m ibniuh t.uos ton- 

triteti .T 'tt.i’.tjtfni in (!Hiv tlicir ilejmtiire, •<) .i- tn jiiie histt tiimi to 
bioek the tn.ub. T.sktn); .itb.iiit.ijte of the bnovtifnt tb.it ihiic 
\im- jicr'Oni. m Syriiti'i- m’io intiiitiifU v.itb tiic iit'ne"cr«, lie M'ln 
'.otne i(nr..cmf!t v.ho rode iij) witiim i.ni imt of ilie 
r.nd feu’ninj; to bt* fiitnds s'.iird tlitit th'- rind*- Mere puirdid .tnd 
tli.1t it Mould be Mill to M-.iit .tnd M-t out I'eiier pirpnred Tiie 
n)e«.., i^e «.i<i biheied. 'I be Allnnt.ins teiii.'imed the ti(.\t d.iy, .iml 
the hjr.nii'.in. blocl.id the ro.id.. 

In hi', pittutc of ill'- -^.id st.iri of the ,\tlioni.in'; on liiei) fojiom 
rctrc.it, 'IhiKjdidev onldoe<- In.. Monderftt! piniin of dcstiipln'in. f//e/o‘(VM, 
'nicy bad to tear ibittt'-eKex .iv,.iy from the pr.ijcri of tbtir >ii(k .iiid 
Mounded eonirrido. mIio mi re left to the men y of the enemy. "1 hey 
( otikl hardly iii.ibc up ibcir minds to ;;o. The hit of hostile soil 
under the dtelter of tlieir v.,dK h.id ronie to seem to them like their 
homo. Xicias, notMithst.inding his illmss, rosc to tins .snprtmc 
nctasion as he had mtier iisen to :tiiothcr. He tried m ehcer .md 
.inirn.ilc the mtscr.ihle host -iihose nrrlehetl piiijht ii.is indeed of 
Ins oiin maknif; by iiords of hope. They set forth, Niet.is le.idin;' 
the t.in. Demosthenes the rear, alnnj^ the Mcsiern road iihirh crosses 
the Aiiapiis and passes the modem lilkiftc of Floiidia. 'Ihc .•lim 
M.is to rc.ich Sirel territory first, imd then get to Catane as they 
could ; for it Monld h;i\e heen m.idncss to attempt the sli.iight ro.ul 
to Catane round the west of Kpipokic under tlie Syr.ieusan forts. 

The rhief difTiculty in their niiy uas a high point called the .\erae.m 
cliff, approached by .a nigeed pass, M-htrh begins near (■ioiiji.i. 

U M-as not till tbc fonnh day that, hating toiled .along the )>ass under 
constant annoyance, from darters and horsemen, they catnc in sight 
of the cliff, and found th.it the nay n.is barred by .i n.ill, iiith a 
garrison of Syracusan hoplites behind it. I'o attempt to pass teas 
impossible; they retreated on Floridm in a hc.ivy tbundcrslotin. 

They now moved soutliMards, :ind abandoning' the idea of reaching 
tbc Sicel hill-land from this point, mart bed to the llelorine road, 
which would take thent in the diicclion of Gcla. During the sixth .s.y/, iti 
day's m.iTch a .sort of panic seems to have fallen on the rear of the 
army under Demosthonqs ; the men lagged far behind .and the riimy 
was parted in tno. Nicias advanced with his division as speedily 
as ho could. There were ser’cial strc.ims to cross, and it nas all- 
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important to press on before tltc Syracusans bad time to block the 
passages !)y wails and palisades. The Hclorinc road approaches the 
shore near the point where the river Kaktparis flows into the sea. 
When they re.ichcd the ford, the Athenians found a Syracusan band 
on the other side raising a fortification. They drove the enemy 
awa\ without much difficulty and marched as far as the river Erineos, 
where they encamped for the night. On the ncN.t morning a Syra- 
cusan herald drew near. He had news to tell. The rear of the 
army had been surrounded the day before, in the olive garden of 
I’olyzalus, through which the Hclorinc road passed, and had been 
forced to surrender. The h\cs of the 6000 men were to be spared. 
Demosthenes did not condescend to make terms for himself, and 
when the capitulation had been arranged he sought death by his 
own hand, but the enemy, who desired to secure a captive general, 
intercepted the stroke. Having sent a messenger, under a truce, to 
assure himself of the truth of the talc. Nicias offered terms to the 
Syracusans — that the rest of the army should be allowed to go free 
on condition that Athens should repay the costs of the war, the 
security being a hostage for every talent. The terms were at once 
rejected. The Syracusans were bent on achieving the glory’ of lead- 
ing the whole army captive. For that day the miserable army 
remained where it was, worn out with want of food. Next morning 
they resumed the march and, harassed by the darts of the enemy, 
made their way to the stream of the Assinaros. Here they found a 
hostile force on the opposite steep bank. But they cared little for 
the foe, for they were consumed with intolerable thirst. They 
rushed down into the bed of the river, struggling with one another 
to reach the water. The Syracusans who were pursuing came down 
the banks and slaughtered them unresisting as they drank. The 
water was soon foul, but muddy' and dyed witli blood as it was, they 
drank notwithstanding and fought for it. 

At last Nicias surrendered. He surrendered to Gylippus, for he 
had more trust in him than in the Syracusans. The slaughter, which 
was as great as any that had been wrought in the war, was then stayed 
and the survivors were made prisoners. It seems that a great many 
of the captives were appropriated for their own use by the individual 
victors ; and their lot may have been comparatively light. But the 
fate of the state-prisoners was cruel. Seven thousand were thrown 
into the stone-quarries of Achradina — deep, unroofed dungeons, open 

to the chills of night and the burning heat of the day on a miserable 

allowance of food and water. The allies of the Athenians were kept 
in this misery' for seventy' days; the Athenians themselves were 
doomed to endure the torture for six months longer, throughout the 
whole winter. Such \s’as the vengeance which Syracuse wre.aked 
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Hp^n !»:r inv.iticr*,. The pihnnt'rN who survivcii Uic nitif.il were put 
to «firh to the ptiiilic ptbun or soUl. Some Here rc-etied i>y jotm^ 
tnen v.ho were attrafietl by their iwinners. Others oweti nuttyalion 
of their lot, even frcetlotii, to the poe.er rvhifh nil Athcui.in poet 
evereiser! over the htarti of men. tn Siflly ni «el! a‘- m hi-, ohii city. 

Shivci hIio knew «,pcc< h<:^ and ehorii'e'; of the pkiys of lunipidt-s by 
heart, anti rnuhi recite ihcni Hell, found favoiit in the right of tlieir 
inn-itcr-, ; awl we. he.ir of ihoM- who, after many day-, rcturnct! to 
their Athenian hiunc!. .and thanked the poet ft>r their delneninrc. 

Some inyrtcry ha-, hung round the fate of tin; tuo generals, Demo- /-a.v,/ 
Athene-, and Nirias hut there is no douht that they neie put to tieath Aoi-'t aed 
uithoiit mere)-, and some reason to siip[io'.e that they were not 
spared the pam of torture, I (ermoer.ites and (lylippus would have 
wished to save them, but were powerless in face of the intense feeling 
of fury against Athens which animated Syracuse in the hour of 
her triumph, If a man's punishment should be proportionate not to 
hi.s intentions hut to the positive sum of misihief wliieli his roncitirt li.as 
caused, no measun- of punishment nould have been too great for the 
de-'Crts of Nirias. Hi, mcompetenrn, hi-, inctt-diblc bungling, mined 
the espeditton and led to tiie donnlall of .-Xtiiens. lint the blunders 
of Nicias were merely the revelation of his own nature, and for his own 
nature he could hardly he held arcoimtable. 'I'lic whole blame rests 
with the Athenian people, who in-.istcd on Ids pln)'ing a part for which 
he was utterly unsuited. It has .alicady been obserred that one 
dominant note of the cliaractcr of Nicias uas fear of responsibility. 
Througliniit the hIkiIc war there was no post which so absolutely 
deinandetl the power of undertaking full responsibility as that of chief 
commander in this great and distant expedition. And yet Hicias 
was chosen. The selection slums that he was popular as well iis 
respected. He was popular with his anny, and he seems to have been 
hardly a siiiriciently strict disciplinarian. It has been well said that 
in the camp he nei'cr forgot that the soldiers whom he commanded 
had voles in the Ecclcsia which they might use against himself 
when they returned to Allu-us. 'I'imid as .a general, timid as a 
statesman, hampered by superstition, the decorous Nicias was a 
brave soldier and an amiable man, whose honourtdile tiuaiitics were 
the means of leading him into .a false position. If he had been less 
scrupulous and devout, and had been endowed with better brains, 
he would not have ruined his country. “Given the men a people 
chooses," it has been said, “ the people itself, in its exact worth and 
worthlessness, is given.” In estimating the charnclcr of the Athenian 
people, we must not forget their choice of this hero of conscientious 
indecision. 

So deep is the pity which the tragic fate of the Athenians excites 
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in us that wc almost forget to sympathise with the sons of Syraaise 
in the joy of their deliverance. Yet they dcsen'c our sjTnpathy; 
they had passed through a sore tnal, and they had destroyed the 
powerful invader who bad come to rob them of their freedom. To 
fnsiUitiioa celebrate the anniversaries of their terrible tictorv' they institutes! 
vf iai games which they called Assinarian, after the river which had 
.■Ustnarian v,-tmessed the last scene. In connexion n-ith these games, some 
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beautiful coins svere struck. Perhaps there is nothing which enhsw 
our affections for Syracuse so much as her coins. And it was at this 
very period that she brought the art of engraving coin^dies to perfec- 
tion. Kever in any country, in any age of the world, was the art of 
engraving on metal practised with such high inspiration and such 
consummate skill as in Sicily. Ko holy place in Hellas possessed 
diviner faces in bronze or marble than the faces which the Sicilian 
cities circulated on their silver money. The greatest of the Sicilian 
artists were Syracusan, and among ihe greatest of the Syracusan 
were Evaenetus and Cimon. Tlie die-engra\ eris achievements n>a;‘ 
seem small, compared with the hfe-size or colossal woiksofa sculptor, 
yet, as creators of the beautiful, Evaenetus and hts fellows may clatin 
to stand in the same rank as Phidias. Their heads of Persephone 
and of the water-nymph Arethusa encircled by dolphins, then 
wonderful foar-horsed chariots, seem to invest Syracuse with a glory 
Nnu irsues to which she hardly attained. In the years after the defeat of 
ef“Da- Athens there were several issues of large ten-drachm medallions. 

modelled on those “ Damaratean ” coins which had commemora*'^ 
Gelon’s victory at Himera.i The engraving of these was committed 
to Cimon and Evaenetus and a nameless artist — perhaps a greater 
than either — of whom a single medallion, an exquisite Persephone 
crowned with barley, has been found on the slopes of Aetna. 
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Sect. 6. CortsEgunscES of the StciUAN Catastrophe 

II iw ihe The Sicilian e.xpediiion was part of the general aggressive 

Suihan policy of Athens which made her unpopular in Greece. Unjust that 

a/halhh" pol'cy "as ; but this enterprise was not more flagrantly unrighteous 

under- than some of her other undertakings, and it had the plausible enough 

Caking? pretc.xt of protecting the weaker cities in the west against the stronger- 

More fruitful is the question whether the expedition was expedient 
from a purely political point of view. It is often said that it was a 
wild venture, an instance of a whole people going mad. like the English 
people in the matter of the Crimean War. it is hard to see ho« 
this view- can be maintained. If there were ever an enterprise of 

* See aboie, p. 304. 
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which the wisdom cnnnot be judg-ed by the result, it is the enterprise 
ngninst Syracuse. All the chances were in its favour. If the advice 
of Lamachus had been taken and Syracuse attacked at once, there 
cannot be much doubt that Syracuse would have fallen at the 
outset. If Nicias had not let precious time pass and delayed the 
completion of the wall to the northern cliff of Epipolae, the doom 
of the city was scaled, Gylippus could never have entered. The 
failure was due to nothing in the character of the enterprise itself, 
but entirely to the initial mistake in the appointment of the general. 

And it was quite in the nature of things that the Athenian sca-power, 
predominant in the cast, should seek further c.xpansion in the west. 

An energetic establishment of Athenian influence in that region was 
recommended by the political situation. It must be remembered 
that the most serious and abiding hostility with which Athens had to 
leckon was the commercial rivahy of Corinth ; and the close alliance 
of Corinth with her Dorian dauglitcrs and friends in the west was a 
strong and adequate motive for Athenian intervention. The necessity 
of a counterweight to Corinthian influence in Sicily and Italy had 
long ago been recognised ; some attempts had been made to meet 
it ; and when peace with Sparta set Athenian forces free for 
service outside Greece and the Aegean, it was natural that the 
opportunity should ho taken to act effectively m the west. 

The infatuation of the Athenian people was shown not in willing Cause of 
the expedition, but in committing it to Nicias — instead of Demo- '’Ae/af/wrr. 
sthenes, who was clearly marked out for the task — and then in re- 
calling Alcibiades. These blunders seemed to point to something 
wrong in the constitution or its working. They did in fact show 
that an expedition of that kind was liable to be mismanaged when 
any of tlie arrangements connected with its execution depended on a 
popular assembly, or might be interfered with for party purposes. 

And after the disaster of the Assinaros there was a feeling that 
some change must be made in the administration. Athens was hard 
pressed by the Lacedaemonian post at Dccclen, which stojjpcd cultiva- 
tion and became a refuge for deserting slaves. Of these slaves, who • 
numbered about 2000, we can hardly doubt that many belonged to Closing 
the gangs which worked in the mines of Laurion. In any case, one of 
most disastrous effect of the seizure of Decciea was the closing of the 
mines j Since even southern Attica was at the mercy of the 
daemonians. Thus one of the chief sources of Athenian revenue Gold 
was cut off ; she was robbed of her supply of “ Laurcot owls ” ; and ooinage at 
in a few years we find her melting gold dedicatory offerings to make 
gold coins, and even coining in copper. The mines of Laurion 
were not to be opened again till three-quarters of a centur)’ had coinage 
passed. ■ ( 4 o 6 )' 
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Thus the treastir>' was at a low ebb, and there were no men to 
replace those whoweie lost in Sicily. It was felt that the committees 
of the Council of F!\c Hundred were hardly competent to conduct the 
city througli such a crisis ; a smaller and more permanent body was 
lequircd ; and the chief direction of affairs was entrusted to a bo.ard 
of Ten, named ProbuU, which practically superseded the Council for 
the time being. 

A very important change in the system of taxation was made at 
the same time. The tribute, already as high as it could be put with 
impunity, w as abolished ; and was replaced by a tax of 5 per cent on 
all imports and exports carried by sea to or from the harbours of 
the Confederacy. It was calculated that this duty would produce 
a larger income than the tribute, and it would save the friction which 
generally occurred in the business of collecting the tribute and caused 
more than anything else the unpopularity of Athens. But further, 
the change had a great political significance. The duty was collected 
in the Piraeus as well as elsewhere, and thus fell on Athens herself 
This might prove a step towards equalising Athens with her allies, and 
converting the Confederacy or dominion into a national state. 

The financial pressure was shown by the dismissal of a body of 
Thracian mercenaries who had arrived too late to sail to Sicily- 
They returned home under the conduct of Diitrephes, who was 
instructed to employ them, on the road, in any way he could against 
the enemy. Sailing northward between Euboea and the mainland, 
they disembarked on the coast of Boeotia, and reaching the small 
town of Mycalessus at daybreak, captured it. “Nothing was ever 
so unexpected and terrible.” The Thracians showed their barbarity 
in massacring all the inhabitants, — nay, every living thing they saW- 
They broke into a boys’ school and killed all the children. 

Reforms did not avert the dangers which threatened Athens- 
The tidings of the great calamity which had befallen the flower of 
her youth in Sicily moved Hellas from end to end. The one 
thought of enemies, neutrals and subjects alike, was to seize the 
opportunity of shattering the power of Athens irretrievably- 
Messages came from some of the chief allies, from Euboea, fro!’’ 
Lesbos, from Chios, to Agis at Decelea, to the ephors at Sparta, 
declaring that they were ready to revolt, if a Peloponnesian fleet 
appeared off their coasts. A fleet was clearly necessary to do the work 
that was to be done ; a naval policy was forced upon Sparta by the 
case. It was decided that a hundred ships should he equipped, of 
which half, in equal shares, were to be supplied by Sparta and 
Boeotia. Athens also spent the winter in building triremes, and 
fortified Cape Sunium to protect the arrival of her corn-ships. 

King Agis while he was at Decelea possessed the right of sending 
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troops wherever he chose. He received the overtures from Euboea 
and Lesbos and promised assistance. But Spartan interference in 
these islands was deferred owing to the more pressing demands of 
Chios, which were addressed directly to Sparta and were backed by 
the support of a great power, whose voice for many years had not 
been heard in the sphere of the politics of Hellas. Persia now Persia 
enters once more upon the stage of Greek history, aiming at the comfr on 
recovery of the coast cities of Asia Minor, and for this purpose 
playing off one Greek power against another. The Sicilian disaster 
suggested to Tissaphemes, the satrap of Sardis, and to Pharnabazus, 
the satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia, that it was the moment to wrest 
from Athens her Asiatic dominions. This must be done by stirring 
up revolt and by a close alliance with Sparta. Each satrap was 
anxious to secure for himself the credit of having brought about such 
a profitable alliance, and each independently sent envoys to Lace- 
daemon, Pharnabazus urging action in the Hellespont, Tissaphemes 
supporting the appeal of Chios. The Chian demand, which had the 
powerful advocacy of Alcibiades, carried the day. 

In the following summer the rebellion against Athens actively 412 n.c. 
began. The appearance of a few Spartan ships u'as the signal for the 
formal revolt of Chios, and then in conjunction with the Chian fleet Rex'oU of 
they e.vcited Miletus, Teos, Lebedus to follow in the same path. -‘Iff;"'"!" 
Methymna and Mytilene lost little time in joining the movement and 
were followed by Cyme and Phocaea. The Athenian historian has 
words of commendation for the city which played the chief part in 
this rebellion. “ No people,” says Thucydides, “ns far as I know, 
except the Chians and Lacedaemonians (but the Chians not equally 
with the Lacedaemonians), have preseiwed moderation in prosperity, 
and in proportion as their city has gained in power have gained also 
in the stability of their government. In this revolt they may seem 
to have shown a want of prudence, yet they did not venture upon it 
until many brave allies were ready to share the peril with them, and 
until the Athenians themselves seemed to confess that after their 
calamity in Sicily the state of their affairs was hopelessly bad. And, 
if they were deceived through the uncertainty of human things, the 
error of judgment was common to many who, like them, believed 
that the Athenian power would speedily be overthrown.” ^ 

This successful beginning led to the Treaty of Miletus between Tteaiyof 
Sparta and Persia. In the hope of humbling to the dust her detested ^^’^ohts. 
rival, the city of Leonidas now sold to the barbarian the freedom of 
her fcllow-Grccks of .Asia. The Persian claim w.as that Athens had 
usurped the rights of the Great King for well-nigh seventy' years over 
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the Asiatic cities, and tliat arrears of tribute were owing- tobim for all 
that time Sparta recognised the right of the Great King to all the 
dominion which belonged to him and his forefathers, and ho under- 
took to supply the pay for the seamen of the Peloponnesian fleet 
opeiating on the Asiatic coast, while the war with Athens lasted. 
It may be said for Sparta that she mereU wanted to get the money 
at the time, and had no intention of honourably carrj’ing out her 
dishonourable undertaking, but hoped to rescue the Greek cities in 
the end. But the treaty of Miletus opened up a 
new path in Greek politics, which was to lead 
the Persian king to the position of arbiter of 
Hellas. 

Meanwhile Athens had not been idle. 
Straitened by want of money, she had been 
forced to pass a measure to touch the reserve 
fund of 1 000 talents. She blockaded a Corinthian 
fleet, destined for Chios, on the Argolic coast ; 
she laid Chios itself waste, and blockaded the 
town ; she won back Lesbos, and gained some 
successes at Miletus. But Cnidus rebelled ; the Peloponnesians 
gained an advantage in a naval engagement at the small island of 
Sjme, and this was followed by the revolt of 
Rhodes. Thus by the spring of the ne\t 
year the situation was that Athens had her 
northern and Hellespontine confederacy 
intact, but that on the western coast of Asia 
little of importance remained to her but 
Lesbos, Samos, Cos, and Halicarnassus. She 
was confronted by a formidable Peloponnesian 
fleet, supported by Persia and by a con- 
siderable reinforcement from Sicily — twenty- 
two vessels under Hermocrates, the return 
of Syracuse for her deliverance. 

it could not be said indeed that all 
things had gone smoothly between Persia 
and Lacedaemon. Differences had arisen as to the amount of 
the subsidies, and a new treaty was concluded in which the rights 
of the king were less distinctly formulated. In the meantime 
Alcibiades had been rallivating the friendship of Tissaphemes at 
Miletus, and had on tliat account become an object of siisiiicion at 
Sparta. Lie had a bitter enemy in king Agis, whose wife he had 
seduced. Seeing that his life was in danger, he had left Miletus and 
gone to the court of the satrap, where he began a new series of 
machinations with a view to his own return to Athens. Indeed his 
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woik at Sparta had now been done, and political changes which uerc 
in the air at Athens invited the formation of new schemes. The 
man who had done much to bring about the alliance of Tissajdiernes 
with Spaita now set himself to dissolve that union and bring about 
an understanding between the satrap and Athens. It was a matter 
of supreme moment to Athens to break the formidable union of 
Persia with her enemies, and the accomplishment of this service 
would go far to restore Alcibiades to his country. 

Sect. 7. The Oligarchic Revolution 

At Athens in these months there was distress, feat, and dis- The 
content. How deeply the people felt the pressure of the long war is Lysistrata 
uttered in the comedy of Lystsfrafe or “Dame Disbander” which 
the poet Aristophanes brought out at this crisis. The heroine unites _jj, 
all the women of the bclligcient cities of Greece into a league io jan.-FcK 
force the men to make peace. Under the ribald humour there 
pierces here and there a note of pathos not to be found in the poet’s 
earlier peace plays, the Acharitiatis and the Peace. War is not a 
time for marrying and giving in marriage. “ Never mind us 
married women," says Lysistrate ; “ it is the thought of the maidens 
growing old at home that goes to my heart.” “ Do not men grow 
old too ? ” asks a Probulos who argues with her. “ Ah, but it is not 
the same thing, A man, though his hair be giay, can soon pick up 
a young girl ; but a woman's season is short, and, if she miss her 
chance then, no one will marry her.” 

But the fear of Persia was the shadow which brooded 
darkest over Athens at this time, and there was also a lurking sus- 
picion of treachery, a dread that the oligarchical party were planning 
a revolution or even intriguing with the enemy at Decelea. Two 
months after the Lysis/ra/e, at the great feast of Dionysus, Aristo- Thesmo- 
phancs brought out a play whose plot had nothing to do with phoria- 
poVitics — the “ Celebrants of the Thesmophoria.” But the fears , , 
that were m the hearts of many were echoed by the poet, when his 
chorus called upon Athena, “the sole keeper of our city," to come 421 n.c.). 
as t/ic /infer oj tyrants. 

Loveis of the democracy might well pray to the guardian lady of 
the city. The opportunity for which the oligarchs had waited so 
long had come at last. For outside their own ranks there was a The 
large section of influential men who were dissatisfied with the exist- leederalc 
ing' forms of goi'ernmcnt and. though opposed to oligarchy, desired 
a modification of the constitution. There was a fair show of reason 
for arguing tlitit the foreign policy had been mismanaged by the 
democracy, and that men of education and knowledge had not a 
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sufficient influence on the conduct of affairs. The chief of those 
who desiicd to see the establishment of a moderate polity — neither 
an extreme democracy nor an oligarchy, but partaking of both — was 
Theramencs, whose father Hagnon was one of the Probuli. The 
watchwoul of fheiamcncs and his party was “the old constitution of 
our fathers.” By this they meant not the constitution of Solon, but 
the constitution before Solon. They interpreted the whole historj' 
of Athens in accordance with their political views. They condemned 
Solon as the author of democracy, the first of a long line of mis- 
chiei ous demagogues ; they made out that the Areopagus, and not 
Themistocles, was the hero of Salamis ; they branded Aristides, 
founder of the Delian confederacy, for organising a system which fed 
20,000 idlers on the allied cities ; they represented Pericles as a 
man of no ideas of his own, but depending upon others to prompt 
him. After two centuries of evil government, the Athenians roust 
go back to the times before Solon and revive in some new' form the 
constitution of Dracon. This “constitution of Dracon,” of which the 
chief feature was a Council of Four Hundred, liad never existed ; it 
was fathered upon Dracon by Theramenes and his friends. 

The extreme oligarchs, though the ideal of Theramencs was not 
theirs, were ready in the first instance to act in concert with the 
moderate party for the purpose of upsetting the democracy. The 
soul of the plot was Antiphon of Rhamnus, an eloquent orator and 
advocate, who had made his mark in the days of Cleon. He was 
unpopular, on account of his undisguised oligarchical views ; the 
historian Thucydides describes him as “ a man who in virtue fell 
short of none of his contemporaries ” ; and by virtue is meant dis- 
interested and able devotion to his party. Other active conspirators 
were Pisander, who had been in old days a partisan of Cleon, and 
Phrynichus, who was one of the commanders of the fleet stationed 
at Samos. The prospects of the movement were good ; it was 
favoured by the Probuli and by most of the officers of the fleet. 
Moreover, the Athenians — as they had shown already by the 
appointment of the Probuli — were in a temper, with tlie fear of 
Persia before their eyes, to sacrifice their constitution if such a 
sacrifice would save the city. Alcibiades had entered into negotia- 
tions with the officers at Samos, promising to secure an alliance 
with Tissaphemes, but representing the abolition of democracy as a 
necessary condition. Most of the oligarchic.al conspirators were 
pleased wdth the scheme, and even the army was seduced by the 
idea of receiving pay from the Great King. Some indeed of the 
more sagacious thought they saw through the designs of Alcibiades ; 
and Phrynichus, w-ho aspired himself to be the leader of the revolu- 
tion, detected a rival and tried by various intrigues to thwai t him. 
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Alcibiadcs was certainly no friend of oligarchy ; but it was his policy 
in any case to upset the existing democracy, which would never 
recall him. If an oligarchy were established, he might intervene to 
restore the democracy, and in return for such a service all would be 
forgiven. But he would have to be guided by events. 

Pisander was sent to Athens to prepare the way for the return I'ismdios 
of Alcibiadcs and a modification of the democracy. The people ft Aihais. 
were at first indignant at the propos.als to change the constitution 
and recall the renegade ; the Eumolpid.ae denounced the notion of 
having any dealings with the profancr of the Mysteries. But the 
cogent argument that the safety of Athens depended on separating 
Persia from the Peloponnesians, and tluit this could be managed only 
by Alcibiadcs, and that the Great King would not trust Athens so 
long as she was governed by a popular constitution, had its effect ; 
and there was moreover powerful but secret influence at work 
through the Hetaeriae or political clubs. It was voted that 

Pisantler and other envoys should be sent to negotiate a treaty {fj'eh.) 
with Tissapherncs and arrange matters with Alcibiadcs. 

It appeared at once that Alcibi.ades had piomiscd more than he Sparh and 
could perform. There had indeed been a serious rupture between Tissapher- 
Tissapherncs and Sparta. Lichas, a Spartan commis.sioner who 
conferred with the satrap, denounced the terms of the treaties. He 
pointed out the monstrous consequences of the clause which assigned 
to the king power over all the countries which his ancestors had 
held ; for this would involve Persian dominion over Thessaly and 
other lands of northern Greece. On such terms, ho said, we will not 
have our fleet paid, and he asked for a new treaty. Tissnphernes 
dep.artcd in anger. But nhen it came to a question of union with 
.Atiicns, Tissapherncs showed that he did not wish to break with the 
Peloponnesians, He proposed impossible conditions to the Athenian 
envoys, .and then made a new treaty with the Spartans, modifying 
the clause to which Lichas objected. The territory which the 
Sparlniis rccogmscd as Persian was now exprcs.s!y confined to Asia. 

But though the reasons for a revolution, so far as they concerned Tkt rt- 
I'is.s.aphcrncs and Alcibiadcs. seemed thus to he removed, the pre- «/ 
jiamtions had advanced so far that the restilt of the mission of 
Pisander ptodiiced no eficct on the course of events. The con- 
-spirators did not srniplc to use menaces and even \ iolcncc ; Androcles, 
a strong dcntocrat, who h.td been prominent in procuring the con- 
demnation of Alcibiadcs, was murdered. Some others of less note 
were made away with in like manner; and there was a genera! 
feeling of fc.ir .and mistrust in the city. But thcic was .1 widcsprc.ad 
conviction th.at the csistcnco of .-Xthens was at stake and th.it some 
ch.ir.pe in the constitution was inevitable. The nt-w.s tliat Abydus 
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nominate one hundred councillors, and each of these councillors co- 
opted three others ; but both the presidents in their nomination and the 
one hundred councillors in their co-option were limited to a number 
of candidates who were previously chosen by the tribes. The Four 
Hundred were instituted as merely a provisional g-overnment, but the 
entire administration was placed in their hands, the management of the 
finances, and the appointment of the magistrates. The Five Thousand 
were to meet only when summoned by the Four Hundred, so that the 
Assembly ceased to have any significance, and the provisional constitu- 
tion was an unadulterated oligarchy. The Council of Four Hundred 
was proclaimed to be a revival of the imaginary constitution of Dracon, 
under which Athens flourished before demagogues led her into evil 
paths ; but the whole fabric of Clcisthcncs, the ten tribes and the 
domes, was retained. The existing Council of Five Hundred went Counci} of 
out of office befoic the end of the civil year, and seven days later the Anv 
administiation of the Four Hundred began. Throughout these trans- 
actions intimidation was freely used by the conspirators, and we are 
told that they went with hidden daggers into the council-chamber Thargelim 
and forced the Five Hundred to retire. Thucydides admires the {"'</ <f 
ability of the men who carried out this revolution. “ An easy thing it ’ 
certainly was not, one hundred years after the fall of the tyrants, to //untlrcd 
destroy the liberties of the Athenian people, who were not only a mirr on 
free, but during more than one-half of this time had been an imperial, <#''(•, aa 
people.” * 

It may be asked why a provisional government was introduced, ' 
instead of proceeding at once to the establishment of the pennanent 
constitution which the Hundred commissioners had framed. Here we 
touch upon the inwardness of the political situation : the two constitu- 
tions betray the double influence at work in the revolution. The 
establishment of the Four Hundred was a concession made to Anti- 
phon and the oligarchs by Theramenes and the moderates, who re- 
garded it as only preliminary ; while the oligarchs hoped to render it 
jicrmanent. 


SncT. 8. Fall of thf. Four Hu-s'drud. The Politv. 

The Democracv Restored 

For more than three months the Four Hundred governed the Aw/r of the 
city with a high h.and, and then they were overthrown. Their success * 

had been largely due to the absence of so many of the most demo- 
cratic citizens in the fleet at Samos ; and it was through the attitude ^ 
of the fleet that their fall was brought about. The sailors rose 
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against the oligarchic officers and the oligarchs of Samos, who were 
conspiring against t!ie popular party and liad murdered the exile 
Hjperbolus The chief leaders of this leaction were Thrasybulus 
and rhrasvllus, who persuaded the soldiers and sailors to proclaim 
formally their adhesion to the democracy and their hostility to tlic 
Four Hundred. The Assembly, which had been abolished at Athens, 
was called into being at Samos, and the army, representing the 
Athenian people, deposed the Generals and elected others. The .-Vthen- 
lans at Samos felt that they w ere in as good a position as the Athenians 
at Athens, and they hoped still to obtain the alliance of Persia, 
through the good offices of Alcibiades, whose recall and pardon 
wete formally voted. Thrasybulus fetched Alcibiades to Samos, and 
be was elected a General. The hoped-for alliance with Persia was not 
effected, but it was at least something that Tissaphemes did not use 
the large Phoenician fleet which he had at Aspendus against the 
Athenians, and that his relations with the Peloponnesians were 
becoming daily worse. He went to Aspendus, but he never brought 
the ships, and it was a matter of speculation w'hat the object of his 
journey was. Thucydides records his own belief that Tissaphemes 
“ wanted to wear out and to neutralise the Hellenic forces ; his object 
was to damage them both, while he was losing time in going to 
Aspendus, and to paralyse their action and not strengthen either of 
them by his alliance. For if he had chosen to finish the war, finished 
it might have been once for all, as any one may see.” ^ The 
Athenians at Samos now’ proposed to sail straight to Athens and 
destroy the Four Hundred. The proposal shows how much the fleet 
despised the Peloponnesian navy, which, under its incompetent 
admiral Astyochus, had been spending the summer in doing nothing 
But to leave Samos nould have been madness, and Alcibiades sa\cd 
them from the blunder of sacrificing Ionia and the Hellespont. 
Negotiations were begun wiUi the oligarchs at Athens, and Alci- 
bi.idcs expressed himself satisfied with the Assembly; of Five 
Thousand, but insisted that the Four Hundred should be abolished. 

As a matter of f.ict the overtures from Samos were welcome to 
the majority of the Four Hundred, who were dissatisfied with their 
colleagues and their own position. The nature of an oligarchy 
which suppl.inis .a democracy w:is beginning to show itself. “The 
inst.ant an oligarchy is cst.ablishcd,” s.ays Thucsdidcs, “the pm- 
rmiicrs of it disd.ain mere equality, and' oi en-bodv thinks that he 
ought to be far abtne everybody else. WImreas'in a democracy, 
when an election ts made, a man is less disappointed at a failure 
because he has not been competing with his equ.als.”! Moreover, the 
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Four Hundred were at first professedly established as merely a tem- 
porar)’ government, preliminarj' to the establishment of a polity which 
would be less an oligarchy than a qualified democracy. Such a polity 
was the idea! of Thcranicnes, and he was impatient to constitute it. 

Thus there was a cleavage in the Four Hundred, the extreme 
oligarchs on one side, led by Antiphon and Phiynichus, the moderate 
reformers on the other, led by Theramenes. While the moderates 
had the support of the army at Samos behind them, the exttcnic 
party looked to the enemy for support and sent envoys to Spaita for 
the purpose of concluding a peace. In the meantime they fortified 
Eciionea, the mole which formed the northern side of the entrance 
to the CIreat Haibour of Piraeus. The object was to command the 
entrance so as to be able either to admit the Lacedaemonians or to 
exclude the fleet of Samos. 

When the envoys returned from Sparta without having made Afovemmi 
terms, and when a Peloponnesian squadron was seen in the Saronic 
gulf, the movement against the oligarchs took shape. Phrynichus was 
slain by foreign assassins in the market-place. Tlie soldiers who were 
employed in building the fort at Ectionea were instigated by Thcra- 
mcnes to declare against the oligarchy, and, after a great tumult 
at the Piraeus, tlic walls of the fort were pulled dow n, to the cry of 
“Whoever wishes the Five Thousand, and not the Four Hundred, to 
rule, let him come and help.” Nobody in the crowd really knew 
whether the Five Thousand existed as an actually constituted body or 
not. When the fort was demolished, an Assembly was held m the 
theatre on the slope of Munychia ; the agitation subsided, and peace- 
able negotiations with the Four Hundred ensued. A day was fixed 
for an Assembly in the the.atre of Dionysus, to discuss a settlement on 
the basis of the constitution of the Five Thousand. But on the very 
day, just as the Assembly was about to meet, the appearance of a 
Lacedaemonian squadron, which had been hovering .about, off the coast 
of Salamis, produced a temporary panic and a general rush to the 
Piraeus. It was only a fright, so far as the Piraeus was concerned, but 
there were other serious dangers ahead, as every one saw. The 
safety of Euboea was threatened, and the Athenians depended entirely 
on Euboea, now that they had lost Attica. The Lacedaemonian fleet 
— forty-two ships under Agesandridas — doubled Suniuin and sailed 
to Oropus. The Athenians sent thirty-six ships under Thymochares 
to Eretria, where they were forced to fight at once and were utterly 
defeated. All Euboea then revolted, except Oreus in the north, Krivllcf 
which was a settlement of Athenian cleruchs. Euboea 

At no moment perhaps — since the Persian War- 


-was the situation 
at Athens so alarming. She had no reserve of ships, the army at 
Samos was hostile, Euboea, from which she derived her supplies, was 
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lost, and there was feud and sedition in the city. It was a moment 
which might h.ive inspired the Lacedaemonians to operate witli a little 
^ igour both bv land and sea. Athens could not have resisted a com-, 
bined attack ot Agis fiom Decelea and Agesandridas at the Piraeus. 
But the Lacedaemonians were, as Thucydides observes, very con- 
\ciiient enemies, and they let the opportunity slip. The battle of 
Lietna struck, however, the hour of doom for the oligarchs. An 
(A//) .ds'emblv in the Pnv-x deposed the Four Hundred, and voted that 
•• I’oht}" government should be placed in the hands of a body consisting 
^Jevofiacv'^ of all those who could furnish themselves with arms, which body 
'aUthhshid should be called the Five Thousand. Legislatois (/wwoMeto) were 
11/ Athms. appointed to diaw up the details of the constitution, and all pay for 
offices was abolished. Most of the oligarchs escaped to Decelea. 
and one of them betrayed the fort of Ocnoe on the frontier of Boeotia 
to the enemy. Two — .A.ntiphon and Archcptolemus — were e.vecuted. 

The chief promoter of the new constitution was Thcramenes. It 
was a Constitution such as he had conceived from the beginning, 
though apparently not actually the same as that which had been 
proposed by the Hundred commissioners. Thucydides praises it as 
a constitution in which the rule of the many and the rule of the few 
were fairly tempered. It was the realisation of the ultimate intentions 
of most of those who had promoted the original resolution. It is cer- 
tain that Ther.imencs, from the very beginning, desired to organise a 
polity, with democracy and oligarchy duly mixed ; his acquiescence in 
a temporary oligarchy vvas a mere matter of necessity ; and the nick- 
name of Cothurnus — the loose buskin that fits either foot — given to 
him by the oligarchs vvas not deserved. 

In the maintime the supine Spartan admiral Astyochus had been 
.superseded by Mindariis, and the Peloponnesian fleet, invited by 
Bittlccf phamabazus, s.ailed for the Hellespont. The Athenian fleet under 
tiMc«i’"M. Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus followed, and forced them to fight in the 
.(I I A- 1. ,,traits. The Athenians, with seventy-six ships, were c.\tended along 
the -shore of the Chersonese, and the object of tile Peloponnesians, 
who had ten more ships, was to outflank and so prevent the enemy 
fiom sailing out of the straits, and at the same lime to press their 
cenlic in upon the land. The Athenians, to thwart this intention, 
extended their own right wing, .and in doing so weakened the whole 
line. 'Hie Peloponnesians were victorious on the centre, but 
Thnisybulus, who was on the right wing, took advantage of their dis- 
order in the moment of victorv- .and tlircw them into p.anie„ The 
engagement on the Athenian left was round the Ca])c of 
Cynnssema, out of sight of the re=t of llic bailie, and resulted after 
hard fighting in the repulse of the Peloponnesians. This victory' 
hc.artfned the Athenians; it was followed immediately by the 
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Ceinretl in Alhenn and Suino',. The dcrmtcrulic ji.'irty at Athens, ,',vi>w,,;ry 
encounijtcd hy the Miccesv of the thorotiithly tlcniacr.tltc navy, were 
able to ujjsct the jiolity of Theruinenes and restore the deimicrticy 
with the iinhntited franchise and the Clcisthenir. Council of Five 
llntidred. The most jiruinincnt of the leaders of this movement 
was Cleophnn the lyrcmuker, a man of the same class ;is Hypetholus 
and Cleon, and endowed widi the .s-imc order of talent. Juke 
' Cleon he was a stronfr imperialist, and he was now the mouthpiece 
of the prevailins; sentiment for war. His finnncia! sibilily seems to 
have been no less remarkable than that of Ch-on. The remunera- 
tion of offices, which was an essential pait of the Athenian dcmocrary, 

-was revived as a matter of course ; but Clco])lion instituted a now 
p.aymcnt, for which his name was best remembered by jiosicrity. OMeUa. 
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in liu' iL'ihiti'ii fonn of UMi ohol.>. Hut this triti li.irdly bn tin- ease. 
'I hf iMo-ohol ji.umvnt i*. m>-ntioticd in .1 m.tniur wiii'ii imjilie.i tlw'. 
It was somethinj; < oinph'liily nine!. '! he prohabtlily is th.it it was a 
disbursement intended to nhtse the lenitilc jnessme of the pro- 
Ir.itied w.ir upon the j>onr eiitren., whose ineaii' of luchhocwl was 
ledmed or rut off hy the piesi.iue of the enemy in Allti.t; Titv! we 
m.ty ftiiess that the j>cnsion of two eihoK a d.iy was ji.nd to alt who 
were not in tlic re. eipl of oilmr jmhhe money for their scniec'i in the 
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field, cm shifibo.trd, or in tbc law lonrts To gi\c employment sci 
the indijtent h\ pntdic woihs was .mother p.irt of the policy of 
Clcophon, who herein followed the es.implc of I’ctkIcs. In the fiitt 
years of this statesmtm's iniluenre the bniidms; of a new totitple of 
Athena on the Acropolis was broii;;ht to a completion. It rose close 
to the north cliff, on the place of the oldest of all the temples on her 
hill, the house which from the beginning she sharerl with Erechtheus. 
He shared the nttw temple too, — or the. old temple, .as u tmV'ht well 
he called, since, thoup'h younjjer than the Tarthenon, it stood on the 
elder site' and held the ancient waioden statue of the y;otldess and 
sheltered those, two significant emblems, her own olive and her 
rival’s salt-spring. -Athena now possc.ssed two nolile mansions. Ihi! 
the newer liiiilding on the older .site was bnrnett down by chance 
-about two years after its completion, and was not rebuilt for some 
time, SO that the ruins of the temple which still stand are not, 
Slone for stone, :i memorial of the days of Clcophon. Hut it is well 
to remember that il was in years of sore need th.il 
the gnacefnl Ionic temple with the Porch of the 
M.aidcns was built in its first shape. 

The years following the rejection of the Spart.an 
overtures were marked by operations in the Propontis 
and its ncighbourbood. The Athenians, under the 
able and strenuous leadership of .-Mcibiades, slowly 
gained ground. Thasos and Selymbria were won 
back. At Chrysopolis a toll station was established 
at which ships coming from the Euxinc had to pay 
one-tenth of the value of their freight. Then Chalcedon ' 
was besieged and made tribut-ary ; and finally Byian- 
tipm^ eyas starved into capitulation, so that Athens 
once completely commanded the Bosphorus. 
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ttlcanwhile Pharnabarus itv arrangement to conduct 

■Athenian envoys to Susa pnepose of coming to tenns with 
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the Great King, Nearer home, Athens lost Nisaca to the Megarians ; ca/lurf cf 
and PyUis was at length recovered by Sptiria. ChalreJct: 

As the distinctive feature of the last eight years of the Pclo- 
ponnesian Wav was the combination between Persia and Sparta, we 
may divide this period into three parts, according to the iiaturc of Thrtf 
the Persian co-operation. During the first two years it is the satrap 
Tissaphemes who supports the Peloponnesian ojtenuions, and Athens 
loses nearly all Ionia. Then the satrap Phamabazus takes (he place /’/■rsia and 
of Tissaphenics as the active ally of the Peloponnesians ; the military /V/u- 
operations arc chiefly in the Hellespont; and Athens {ftadually 
recovers many of her losses. But the affairs of the west h;td begun ' 

to engage the attention of the Great King, Darius, who, a\varc that (3) .J07-5. 
the jealousy of the two satraps hinders an 
effective policy, sends dovui his younger son 
Cyrus to take the place of Tissaphemes at 
Sardis, with jurisdiction over Cappadocia, 

Phrygia, and Lydia. The government of 
Tissaphemes is confined to Caria. The arrival 
of Cyrus on the scene marks a new turning- 
point in the progress of the war. 

It was a strange sight to sec the common P'c. 134.— -Coin of His ni 

enemy of Hellas ranged along with the victors 

of Plataea against the victors of Salamis. [icgciul : FAABIfih'] [/uly to 
It was a shock to men of Panhellcnic feeling, ' AugHst), 

and it was fitting that at the great Panhellcnic gathering at Olympia 
a voice of protest should be raised. Men of western Hellas beyond 
the sea could look with a calmer view on the politics of the east, 
and it was a man of western Hellas, the Lcontine Gorgias himself, 
who lifted up an eloquent voice against the wooing of Persian favour 
by Greek states. “ Rather,” he said, “ go to .war against Persia.” 

Sect. 9. Downfall of the Athenian Empire 

Prince Cyrus was zealous ; but his zeal to intervene actively Lysander. 
and furnish pay to the Peloponnesian seamen might have been of 
little use, were it not for the simultaneous appointment of a new 
Spartan admiral, who possessed distinguished ability and inordinate 
ambition. This was Lysander, who was destined to bring tbe long 
war to its close. - He gained the confidence of his seamen by his 
care for their interests, and he %von much influence over Cyrus by 
being absolutely proof against the temptation of bribes, — a quality at 
which an oriental greatly marvelled. In prosecuting the aims of his 
ambition Lysander was perfectly unscrupulous, and he was a skilful 
diplomatist as well as an able general. 
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ha h iii nih'UiSii'i In- • onnuv. anti ht<; share in the re< < nt jci mi ly (>i 
iht 1 !( ik'-pontitit 1 itic- h'«i (> irtii at h.i't atn'ieij. J’ai :! ua- s.iilic! 
hupi i<ir Imiirc hi'iicti;- tinn for,;ncnc->. fur jit l that livncd 

ihr \Ui(inin- to let (n^on<-- ix; lT,}taf,!"=, "1 liny tnt-tni in in’' 

i.ijii' a\ a- .1 nuicr.il, and tticj thmiylit tiiat hy ins dijdomau-'’ 
lh'-\ im);!u stdi he able to lonte to icrins milt [Vrs'a So !i dtUcc 
Mas 51.1 .St d, Kiiniy lumfnU jiowcvs for the tondttrt tif the v.vr, and he 
\\a- -olitnniv freed from the -tir-t which tC'tei'i iijnm him ns jirofaner 
(if tile 51 !< ii-mi tn rite-. He had an ojijiortunity of nnhm^' his pence 
with the dumiiif- of L!eu-i-. Eiet -tnee the occiijtntiort of UerJcei, 
whith he had done -o inttch to hriritj ahosil, the armu.il jiroce-sion 
ftiJtn Aiiicn- alottj: the S.icrid Way to tltc ICteis-mian -hrine had 
tiecn -uipcntlcd, and the roy-tic Im tints liati iiecn conveyed hy sea 
( i'mk r the att-ptree of Alctbiadcs, who jirotcctcd the jiroetesioti by an 
escort of troop-, the solemnity n.'ts ottre more cclcbnitcd in the 
Usual w.ty. U is pos-tWe that, if Ite had lioen hold cnotifth to -fire 
the opporftinity of this tide of poptil.iriiy, he niijtht have cst.iWishcd 
.1 tyranny at Athens ; hut lie prohahly thotisrlil that Mtcli a s enturc 
would hardly be safe until he achieved further mihtary or diplo- 
matic sutce-scs. The opportunity was lo-t and did not recur.- A 
sliRht incident completely ch.nnped the current of fcchnjr In Athens. 
An .‘\thcnian fleet was at Kotion, heepinp Riiatd on Ephesus, .and 
t.ysandcr succeeded in defeating it .and capturing fificcn ships- 
Though Atcibiades was not present at the liavtlc, he was responsible, 
and lost Ills prestige .at Athens, where the tidings of a decisive 
victory w.as confidently expected. Js'ew generals were npjiointcd 
immediately, and AlciUl.idcs withdrew to a castle on the Hellespont 
which he had provided for himself as a icfit.ge in c.ase of need. 
Conon succeeded him in the chief command of the navy. 

The Peloponnesians during the follow ing winter organised a fleet 

of greater strength than they had had for many yeati 140 ships; 

hut Lysandcr had to make place for a new admiral, Callicratid.as. 
The Peloponnesians at first carried all before them. The fort of 
Dclphinion in Chios, and the town of Methymna in Lesbos were 
taken ; Conon, who had only seventy ships, was forced into a battle 
outside Sfytilene and lost thirty triremes in the action. The re- 
mainder were blockaded in tlie harbour of Mytilenc. The situation 
1 was critiavl, and Athens did not underrate the danger. The gold and 

silver dedications in the temples of the Acropolis were melted to 
costs of a new armament; freedom was promised \to 
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slaves, citizenship to resident aliens, for their seri’ices in the 
emergency ; and at the end of a month Athens and her allies sent 
a fleet of 150 triremes to relieve Mytilene. Calliciatidas, who had 
now 170 ships, left 50 to maintain the blockade and sailed with 
the rest to meet the foe. A great battle was fought near the islets Battle nf 
of the Arginusae, south of Lesbos, and the Athenians were victorious. Arginmae, 
Seventy Spartan ships were sunk or taken, and Callicratidas was 
slain. An untimely north wind hindered the victors from rescuing 
the crews of their wrecked ships, as well as from sailing to hlytilene 
to destroy the rest of the hostile fleet. 

The success had not been won without a certain sacrifice ; tw’enty- Trial of 
five ships had been lost with their crews. It was believed that many the 
of the men, floating about on the wreckage, might have been saved 
if the officers had taken proper measures. The commanders were 
blamed ; the matter was taken up by politicians at Athens ; the 
generals were suspended from their office and summoned to render 
an account of their conduct. They shifted the blame on the 
trierarchs ; and the trierarchs, one of whom was Theramenes, in 
order to shield themselves, accused the generals of not having 
issued the orders for rescue until the high wind made the execution 
impossible. We are not in a position to judge the question ; for the 
decision must entirely depend on the details of the situation, and as 
to the details we have no certainty. It is not clear, for instance, 
whether the stonn was sufficiently violent to prevent any attempt 
at a rescue. The presumption is, however, that the Athenian people 
were right in the conviction that there had been criminal negligence 
somewhere, and the natural emotion of indignation which they felt 
betrayed them into committing a crime themselves. The question 
was judged by the Assembly, and not by the ordinary courts. Two 
sittings were held, and the eight generals who had been present at 
Arginusae were condemned to death and confiscation of property. 

Six, including Thrasyllus and Pericles, son of the great statesman, 
were executed ; the other two had prudently kept out of the way. 

Whatever were the rights of the case, the penalty was unduly 
severe; but the worst feature of the proceedings was that the 
Assembly violated a recognised usage ^ of the city by pronouncing 
sentence on all the accused together, instead of judging the case 
of each separately. Formally illegal indeed it was not ; for the 
supporters of the generals had not the courage to apply the Graphe 
raranovton. Protests had no effect on the c.xcitcd multitude, thirsty 
for vengeance. It was an interesting incident that the philosopher 
Socrates, who happened on the fatal day to be one of the pr)’tancis, 


t The principle was formulated in the Psephism of Cannunus. 
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I he luinn of Xr^inusae rt-'isonrl io thi- Atlicnian'. tbr commaini 
of tilt f-.o-icrn A'‘);('.iti. .mil iniloml I'nc l^iri'd.u'moni.inv !o repent 
the line iiTojiO'ttnirv- of jv.tcc •.'hull the) Imi mailt' foui \rar<; api' 
nf'i r lilt ti ittlf' of t yrinc. . n.nncK. that l)ei cii.i should lx* ev.mtaM 
anil tli.ii otlicnx itf oai !i partv siioiilii rtinain jiis! .i‘ it •.ms. TIin>iit;h 
the miUicntc of the ilcnw.o^tic t Icophon, v.lu> is v,xni so h.ut* conic 
into the Assemhh tlrimV., iliv ofTi-r vas jojccti’cl. Noilitnp tins left 
Cv’-x;irary for tho Sji irt.ins but to roofft.inise tlicir txet. Ettoniciis hall ita!lirn.'il 
lo^:' ihtr the renin.ants of the ship, .imi ynme to Chios, hiil he isns 
d to pit tlic soanicn, «lio ivcrc forietl tn i.ork as Labourers on 

Chu-s. the ficltls of Ciiian farmers. In tlic ninlcr this means of support 
f.iik’tl. .ind tha'.itcned by surt.aiion, they foiincd .a coiispir.iey to 
pill.ipa' the timn of Chios. Tint conspirators apretil to wr.ira straw 
in orticr to recognise one .another. ILtcomcus discoicrcd the jil'ti. 
but there were so many straw -bearers ih.at lie shr.mk from .an open 
ronnict, .and devised .a stratagem. Walkiii" through the sttecis of 
Chios, attended by fifteen armed men, he met .a man who stifTered 
from opiithalmi.a, coming out of a surgeon’s house, and seeing that 
lie wore a straw, ordered him to he put to ile.ath. rV crowd g.aiiiercd 
and demanded why the man w-.as put to death ; the reply w.as, “I5c- 
c.aiisc he wore .a straw." Wiien the news spread, every straw-bearer 
was so frightened that he threw his straw away. The Chians then 
consented to supply a month's pay for the men, who were immedi- 
alelv embarked. 


Tliib incident shows tli.al money li.ad ceased to flow in from 
lymnner Persia. It was generally felt that if funher Persian co-operation w.is 
>" ^ to be secured and the Peloponnesian cause to be restored, the com- 

o'ca/v ” niand of the fleet must .ag.ain be entrusted to Lysandcr. But there 
.)DS n i.. Sparta that no man could be naiarch a second time. 

On this occasion the law was evaded hy sending Lysandcr out as 
secretary, but on the understanding that the actii.ar command lay 
His with him and not siith the nominal admiral. Lysandcr visited Cyrus 
injlxisntt at Sardis, asserted his old influence over liim, anil obtained the money 
mfiiQ-riis. ji,, required. With the help of org.antsed parties in the s-arious 
cities, he soon fitted out a fleet. An unlooked-for event gave him 
still greater power and prestige. King Darius was very ill, his 
death was expected, and Cyrus was called to his bedside. During 
his absence, Cyrus entrusted to his friend Lysandcr the administra- 
tion of his satrapy, and the tribute. He knew that monev was no 
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temptation to this exceptional Spartan, and he feared to trust such 
power to a Persian noble. 

With these resources behind him, Lysander speedily proved his 
ability. Attacked at Ephesus by the Athenian fleet under Conon, he 
declined battle ; then, when the enemy had dispersed, he sailed 
forth, first to Rhodes, and then across the Aegean to the coast of 
Attica, where he had a consultation with Agis. Rccrossing the 
Aegean, he made for the Hellespont and laid siege to Lampsacus. 

The Athenian fleet of 180 ships reunited and followed him thither. 
Lampsacus had been taken before they reached Sestos, but they 
determined now to force him to accept the battle which he had 
refused at Ephesus, and with this view proceeded along the coast 
till they reached Aegospotami, “ Goat’s rivers," an opeit beach J'Ufoty of 
without haibourage, over against Lampsacus. It was a bad position, 
as all the provisions had to be fetched from Sestos at a distance of 
about two miles, while the Peloponnesian fleet was in an excellent {e„d of 
harbour with a well - supplied town behind. Sailing across the summer^ 
strait, the Athenians found the enemy drawn up for battle but "tos ^-c-). 
under orders not to move until they were attacked, and in such a 
strong position that an attack would have been unwise. They were 
obliged to return to Aegospotami. For four days the same thing 
befell. Each day the Athenian fleet sailed across the strait and 
endeavoured to lure Lysander into an engagement ; each day its 
efibrts were fruitless. From his castle in the neighbourhood 
Alcibiades descried the dangerous position of the Athenians, and 
riding over to Aegospotami earnestly counselled the generals to 
move to Sestos. His sound advice was received with coldness, 
perhaps with insult. When the fleet returned from its daily cruise 
to Lampsacus, the seamen used to disembark and scatter on the 
shore. On the fifth day Lysander sent scout ships which, as soon 
as the Athenian crews had gone ashore for their meal, were to flash 
a bright shield as a signal. When the signal was given, the whole 
Peloponnesian squadron, consisting of about eoo galleys, rowed 
rapidly across the strait and found the Athenian fleet defenceless. 

Thetc was no battle, no resistance. Twenty ships, which were in a 
condition to fight, escaped ; the remaining t6o were captured at 
once. It was generally believed that there was treachery among 
the generals, and it is possible that Adeimantus, who was taken 
prisoner and spared, had been bribed by Lysander. All the 
Athenians who were taken, to the mimber of three or four thousand, 
were put to death. The chief commander Conon, who was not 
among the uirready, succeeded in getting away. Greek ships usually 
unshipped their sails when they prepared for a naval battle, and the 
sails of the Peloponnesian triremes had been deposited at Cape 
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Abarnis, near I^ampiacus. Informed of this, Conon boldly shot 
across to Abarnis, sti/cd the sails, and so deprued Lysander of the 
po\\cr of an cffecliNC pursuit. It would base been madness for the 
responsible i omin.indcr to return to Athens with the tidings of 
siu h a terrible disaster ; and Conon, sending home twelve of the 
tiifntv tnremes which had escaped, sailed himself with the rest to 
the protection of Eiagortis, the king of Salamis in Cyprus, Never 
was .a decisive MCtory gamed with such small sacrifice as that which 
Lysander gamed at Aegospotami. 

Sifr/ahon The tidings of rum reached the Piraeus at night, and “on 

a! A than night not a man slept.” The city remembered the cruel 

incasure which it had once and again meted out to others, as to 
Melos and Scione, and shuddered at the thought that even such 
measure might now be mcled out to itself. It was hard for the 
Athenians to realise tliat at one blow their sca-poiver was annihilated, 
.md they had now to tiwkc preparations foi sustaining a siege. But 
the blockade was deferred by the policy of Lysander. He did not 
intend to attack .Athens but to starve it into surrender, and with this 
view he drove all the Athenian cleruchs whom he found in the 
islands to Athens, in order to swell the starving population. Having 
completed the subjugation of tbe Athenian ctnpire m tltc Hellespont 
and Thrace, and ordered affairs in those regions, L)‘sander sailed at 
length into the Saronic gulf with 1 50 ships, occupied Aegina, and 
blockaded the Piraeus. .At the same time the Spartan king Paus- 
anias entered Attica, and, joining forces with Agis, encamped in the 
Academe, west of the city. But the walls were too strong to attack, 
and at the beginning of winter the army withdrew, while the fleet 
remained near the Piraeus. As provisions began to fail, the 
Athenians made a proposal of peace, offenng to resign their empire 
and become allies of Lacedaemon. The envoys were turned back 
at Sellasia ; they would not be received by the ephors unless they 
brought more acceptable terms; and it was intimated that the 
demolition of the Long Walls for a length of ten stades was an indis- 
pensable condition of peace. It was folly to resist, yet the .Athenians 
resisted. The demagogue Clcophon, who had twice hindered the 
conclusion of peace when it might have been made with honour, first 
after Cyzicus, then after Arginusae, now hindered it again when it 
could be made only with humiliation. An absurd decree was passed 
that no one should ever propose to accept such terms. But the 
danger was that such obstinacy would drive tbe enemy into insisting 
on an unconditional surrender; for the situation was hopeless. 
Theramenes undertook to visit Lysander and endeavour to obtain 
more favourable conditions, or at all events to discover liow matters 
lay. His real object was to gain time and let the people come to 
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ihcir senses. He lemained tbicc monilis nitli Lysamicr, and when .-/M/vjt 
he returned to Athens, he found the cituens prepared to submit on 
any terms whatever. People were dying of famine, and the reaction 
of feeling had been marked by the execution of Cleophon, who was 
condemned on the chaige of evading military sen ice. Thcramcncs 
was sent to Sparta with full powers. It is interesting to find that 
during these anxious months a decree was passed recalling to Athens 
an illustrious citizen, who had been foimtl wanting as a general, 
but whose genius was to make immortal the war now drawing to 
its close — the historian Thucydides. 

An assembly of ibe Peloponnesian allies was called together at 
Sparta to determine bow they should de;d with the fallen foe. The 
general sentiment was that no mercy should be shown ; that Athens 
.should be utterly destroyed and the whole people sold into slavery, 
lint Sparta never felt the same bitterness towards Athens as that 
which animated Corinth and Thebes ; she was neither a neighbour 
nor a commercial rival. The destruction of Athens might have been 
politically profitable, but Sparta, with all her faults, could on occasion 
rise to nobler views. She resolutely rejected the barbaious jiroposal 
of the Confederacy ; she would not blot out a Greek city which liad 
done such noble services to Greece ag.ainst the Persian invader. 

That w’as more than two generations ago, but it was not to be 
foigotlcn ; Athens was saved by her past. The terms of tlic Peace Conditions 
w'cre : the Long Walls and fortifications of the Piraeus were to be 0/ Peace 
destroyed ; the Athenians lost all their foreign possessions, but 
remained independent, confined to zXttica and Salamis ; their whole 
fleet was forfeited ; all exiles were allowed to return ; Athens became 
the ally of Sparta, pledged to follow her leadership. When the 
terms were ratified, Lysander sailed into the Piraeus. The dcmoli- •[“•t 
tion of the Long Walls immediately began. The Athenians and 
their conqucTOis together pulled them down to the music of flute- 
players ; and the jubilant allies thought that freedom had at length 
dawned for the Greeks, Lysander permillcd Athens to retain twelve 
triremes, and, having inaugurated the destruction of the fortifications, 
sailed oft" to reduce Samos. 

It is not to be supposed that all Athenians were dejected and 
wretched at the terrible humiliation which had befallen their native 
city. There w'crc numerous exiles who owed their return to her 
calamity; and the extreme oligarchic parly rejoiced in the foicign 
occupation, regarding it as an opportunity for the subveision 
of the democracy and the re-establishment of a constitution like that 
which had been tried after the Sicilian expedition. Theramenes 
looked forward to making a new attempt to introduce his favourite 
polity. Of the exiles, the most prominent and determined was 
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Critias, son of Callaeschrus, and a member of the same family as the 
lawgiver Solon. He was a man of many parts, a pupil of Gorgias 
and a companion of Socrates, an orator, a poet, and a philosopher. 
A combination was formed between the e.xiles and the home 
oligarchs ; a common plan of action was organised ; and the chief 
democratic leaders were presently seized and imprisoned. The inter- 
vention of Lysander was then invoked for the establishing of a new 
constitution, and awed by his presence, the Assembly passed 
a measure proposed by Dracontidcs, that a body of That)' 
should be nominated, for the purpose of drawing up laws and 
managing public affairs until the code should be completed. The 
oligarchs did not take the trouble to repeal the law which would 
expose the proposer of the measure to prosecution by the Graphe 
Paranomon ; they felt sure of their power. Critias, Theramenes, 
and Dracontides were among the Thirty who were appointed. 

The ruin of the power of Athens had fallen out to the advantage 
of the oligarchical party, and it has even been suspected that the 
oligarchs had for many years past deliberately planned to place the 
city at the mercy of the enemy, for the ulterior purpose of destroying 
the democracy. The part played by Theramenes in the condemna- 
tion of the generals who had the indiscretion to win Arginusae, the 
parts he subsequently played in negotiating the Peace and in estab- 
lishing the oligarchy, the serious suspicions of treachery’ in connexion 
with the disaster of Aegospotami, have especially suggested this 
conjecture. The attempt of the Four Hundred on a previous 
occasion to come to terms with Sparta may be taken into account, 
and the comparatively lenient terms imposed on Athens might seem 
to point in the same direction. One thing seems certain. The 
oligarchic party had been distinctly aiming at peace, and the 
repeated opposition of Cleophon (impolitic, as we have seen) 
indicates that he suspected oligarchical designs. It must also he 
admitted that the conduct of the Athenians in fixing their station at 
Aegospotami, and delivering themselves to the foe like sheep led to 
the altar, argues a measure of folly which seems almost incredible, if 
there were not treachery behind ; and the suspicion is confirmed by 
the clemency shonm to Adeimantus. It must, however, be acknow- 
ledged that it is hard to understand how the treason could have been 
effectually carried out without the connivance of Conon, the com- 
mander-in-chief ; yet no suspicion seems to have been attached to 
him. The whole problem of the oligarchic intrigues of the last eight 
years of the war remains wrapped in far greater mystery than the 
mutilation of the Hermae. 
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Sect. 10. Rule of the Thirty and Restoration of the 
Democracy 

The purpose for which the Thirty had been appointed was to of ihe 
frame a new constitution ; their powers, as a governing body, were 
only to last until they had completed their legislative work. 
more part of them, however, with Critias, who was the master spirit, 
had no serious thoughts of constructing a constitution ; they regarded 
this as merely a pretext for getting into power ; and their only object 
was to retain the power in their, own hands, establishing a simple 
oligarchy. In this, however, they were not absolutely unanimous. 

One of them at least, Theramenes, had no taste for pure oligarchy, 
but was still genuinely intent on framing a polity, tempered of both 
oligarchic and democratic elements. This dissension in the views of 
the two ablest men, Critias and Theramenes, soon led to fatal dis- 
union. 

The first measures of the Thirty were, however, carried out with Pitst 
cordial unanimity. A Council of Five Hundred, consisting of strong measures. 
supporters of oligarchy, was appointed, and invested with the judicial 
functions which had before belonged to the people. A body of 
Eleven, under the command of Satyrus, a violent, unscrupulous man, 
was appointed for police duties ; and the guard of the Piiaeus was 
committed to a body of Ten. The chief democrats, who on the fall 
of Athens had opposed the establishment of an oligarchy, were then 
seized, tried by the Council, and condemned to death for conspiracy. 

So far there was unanimity ; but at this point Theramenes would Disumo/i. 
have stopped. At such times, moderate counsels have small chance 
of winning, ranged beside the extreme policies of resolute men like 
Critias, who had come back in a bitter and revengeful spirit .against 
democracy, relentlessly resolved to exercise an absolute despotism 
and c.xpunge all elements of popular opposition. A polity on the 
broad basis which Theramenes desired was as obnoxious to Critias as 
the old domocracy ; into which, he was convinced, it would soon 
deviate. He and his colleagues were therefore afraid of all 
prominent citizens of moderate views, whether democratic or 
oligarchic, who were awaiting with impatience the constitution which 
the Thirty had been appointed to prepare, — the men on whom the 
polity of Theramenes, if it came into e.xistencc, would mainly rest. 

The Thirty had announced as part of their programme that they 
would purge the city of wrong-doers. They put to death a number 
of men of bad chameter, including some notorious informers ; but 
they presently proceeded to execute, with or without trial, not only 
prominent democrats, but also men of oligarchical views who, though 
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unfriendly to democracy, were also unfriendly to injustice and 
illeg:ality. Among the latter victims was Niceratus, the son of Nicias. 
Tyranny. To the motives of fear and revenge was soon added the appetite for 
plunder ; and some men were executed because they were rich, 
while many fled, happy to escape with their lives. Even metics, 
x\ ho had little to do with politics, were despoiled ; thus the speech- 
xvriter Lysias and his brother Polemarchus, who kept a lucrative 
manufactory of shields, were arrested, and while Lysias succeeded 
in making his escape, Polemarchus was put to death. And while 
many Athenians were removed by hemlock or driven into banish- 
ment, others were required to assist in the revolting sendee of 
arresting fellow-citizens, in order that they might thereby become 
accomplices in the guilt of the government. Thus the philosopher 
Socrates and four others were commanded with severe threats to arrest 
an honest citizen, Leon of Salamis. Socrates refused without hesitation 
to do the bidding of the tyrants ; the others were not so brave. Yet 
Socrates was not punished for his defiance ; and this immunity was 
perhaps due to some feeling of piety in the heart of Critias, who had 
been one of his pupil-companions ; a feeling which might be safely 
indulged, as the philosopher was neither wealthy nor popular. 

Attitude of To these judicial murders and this organised system of plundering, 
Thera- Theramenes was unreservedly opposed. The majority of the Council 
ments. shared his disapprobation ; and he would have been able to establish 
a moderate constitution, but for the ability and strength of Critias. 
His representations, indeed, induced the Thirty to broaden the basis 
on which their power rested by creating a body of 3000 citizens, who 
had the privilege of bearing arms and the right of being tried by. the 
Council. All outside that body were liable to be condemned to death 
by sentence of the Thirty, without a trial. The body of 3000 had 
practically no political rights, .and were chosen so far as possible from 
known partisans of the government, the staunchest of whom were 
the tliousand knights. This measure naturally did not satisfy 
Theramenes ; his suggestions had, in fact, been used with a purpose 
very different from his, — to secure, not to alter, the government. 

The exik%. In the meantime the exiles whom the oligarchy had driven from 
Athens were not idle. They had found refuge in those neighbouring 
states — Corinth, Jlegara, and Thebes — which had been bitter foes of 
Athens, but were now undergoing a considerable change of feeling. 
Dissatisfaction with the high-handed proceedings of Sparta, who 
would not give them a share in the spoils of the war, had disposed 
them to look with more favour on their fallen enemy, and to feel 
disgust at the proceedings of the Thirty, who were under the aegis of 
Lysander, They were therefore not only ready to grant hospitality 
to Athenian exiles, but to lend some help towards delivering their 
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city from the oppression of the tyrants. The first step was made 
from Thebes. Thrasybulus and Anytus, with a band of seventy Thiasy- 
exiles, seized the Attic foitrcss of Phylc, in the Fames range, close 
to the Boeotian frontier, and put into a state of defence the strong 
stone walls, whose ruins arc still theic. The Thirty led out their 
forces — their faithful knights and Three Thousand hophtcs~and fcftdthm 
sat down to blockade the stronghold. But a timely snowstorm of the 
bioke up the blockade ; the army retired to Athens ; and for the next 
three months or more nothing further was done against Thrasy- 
bulus and the men of Phylc. bulw:, 

The oligarchs were now in a dangeious position, menaced with- Dec. 404 oi 

Jan 403. 



Pig 135 — View of Plijte 


out by an enemy against whom their attack had failed, menaced 
within by a strong opposition. They saw that the influence of 
Theramenes, who was thoroughly dissatisfied with their policy, 
would be thiown into the scale against them, and they resolved to 
get rid of him. Having posted a number of devoted cieatuics, Death of 
armed with hidden daggers, near the railing of the council-house, T/inc- 
Cntias arose in the assembled Council and denounced Theramenes 

, . . , 111 c.Jan,^^o% 

.as a traitor and conspirator against the state, — a man who could not 
be trusted an inch, in view of those repeated tergivcisations which had 
won him the nickname of the “ Buskin.’’ The reply of Theramenes, 
denouncing the impolicy of Critias and his colleagues, is said to have 
been received with applause by most of the Council, who really 
symp.athised with him. Critias, seeing that he would be acquitted by 
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the Council, resorted to an extreme measure. He struck the name of 
Theramenes out of the list of the Three Thousand and then along 
with his colleagues condemned him to death, since those who i\cre 
not included in the list could not claim the right of trial. Thcra- 
iiienes leapt on the sacred He.arth and appealed for protection to the 
Council ; but the Council was stupefied with terror, and at the 
command of Critias the Eleven entered and dragged the suppliant 
from the altar. He was borne away to prison ; the hemlock was 
immediately administered ; and when he had drunk, he tossed out a 
drop that remained at the bottom of the cup, as banqueters used to 
do in the game of kottabos, e.vclaiming, “ This drop for the gentle 
Criti.as 1 " There had peihaps been a dose of truth in the reproaches 
which the gentle Critias had hurled at liim across the floor of the 
council - chamber. Theramenes may have been shifty and un- 
scrupulous where means and methods were concerned. But in his 
main object be was perfectly sincere. He was sincere in desiring 
to establish a moderate polity which should unite the merits of 
both oligarchy and democracy, and avoid their defects. There can 
be no question that he was honestly interested in tiying this political 
experiment. And the ver)' nature of this policy involved an appear- 
ance of insincerity and gave rise to suspicion. It led him to oscillate 
between the democratic and oligarchical parties, seeking to gain 
influence and support in both, with a view to the ultimate realisa- 
tion of his middle plan. And thus the democrats suspected him 
as an oligarch, the oligarchs distrusted him as a democrat. In 
judging Theramenes, it seems fair to remember that a politician 
who in unsettled times desires to direct the state into a middle course 
between two opposite extremes can hardly avoid oscillation more or 
less, can rarely escape the imputation of the Buskin. 

After the death of Theramenes, the Thirty succeeded in dis- 
arming, by means of a stratagem; all the citizens who were not 
enrolled in the list of the Three Thousand, and expelled them from 
the city. But with a foe on Attic ground, growing in numbers every- 
day, Critias and his fellows felt themselves so insecure, that they 
^ took the step of sending an embassy to Sparta, to ask for a Lacedae- 
monian garrison. The request was granted, and 700 men, under 
CaUibius, were introduced into the acropolis. The Thirty would 
never have resorted to this measure except under the dire pressure 
of necessity ; for not only was it unpopul.ar, but they had to pay the 
strangers out of their own chest. 

’ An appearance of legality seems to hare been ghen to this act. .\. law «.i5 
W'.s'cd — presumably on the spot — th.vt persons who had opposed the Four 
Hundred in 411 p.c,, or taken part in destroying the fort at Eetionea, should bo 
excluded from the constitution. 
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li ■sin’: pcilnp’^ in ilif fitu dtijsn (,f Uif month of NJay thru it v..i<; 5 /-. vV 
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I'hih'. A iitTtd of lilt; hni^hi'- ami the Spartan pam'.im lailici! 
fsrth; hut near Atharnae they v.etc •.tirpti'-ed at myht and nutted //^.,n>)y> 
nilh preat io'— by Thrasihuhii. Tins incident protUtr cd rori'-idetable .•/'.t/ar, 
alaim at Athens and the Thirty had reason to fear that many of -ioa ■' i- 
their pattrani ncre waurmp, Itecidinj; to sertire an eventual 
place of tcfuge in ca-.c Athen-v shotilt! herotne un- 
tenable, they soired r.icniis and ptil alxnil 300 
KletiMnians to death. Tht' inca-.nre liail hatdiy been 
tarried out wben Tlnasybului. tlcscended from I’hylc 
and stired the Piraens, He had now tdtotit 5 000 
men, but the I’iriietis, withmii fortifiralion'., was not 
an easy plaee to defend. He drew np Ins fortes on 
the hilt of M onychia, oe.ctipyinp the temples of 
Arleniis and the Thraeian j'odtless licudts. nhich 
stood at the sunnnii of a steep street ; highest of on torch , pie -• 
all stood the darters and simpers, re.ady to shoot 
over the heads of tlic hoplites. Thus jiostrd. (iVetnil : * Jb\"- 

with his projihct by bis side, Tlirasybnlus .awaited KTit] 

the attack of the Thirty, who had led dowat all 
tiicir forces to the 1’ir.aeus. A shower of darts desrended on ihch lunif 
heads as they mounted the hill, and, while they wavered for a dfas.icAer 
inotnenl under the missiles, the liophtcs nishcd do'fn on them, led 
by the prophet, who had foretold his own death in the battle and 
was the first to perish. Seventy of the enemy were slain ; amonji AvM 1/ 
them Ctitias himself. Diirinp the truce which was then granted for Critm^ 
lakinp up the dead, the citizens on cither side held some converse 
with one another, and Cleocritus, the herald of the lilcusintan 
Mystac, imi>ressivc both by his loud voire and by his sacred callinp, 
addressed the adherents of the Thirty ; “ Fcllow-citircns, w hy seek 
ye to slay us ? why do ye force us into exile ? us who iu'.\ cr did you 
wronp. We have shared in the same religious rites and festivals ; 
we have been your schoolfellows and choir-fellows ; we have fought 
with you by Ininl and sea for freedom. We adjure you, by our 
common gods, abandon the cause of the Thirty, monsters of im))iety, 
who for tlieir own gains have slain in eight months more Athenians 
than the I’cloponncsians slew in a war of ten yeais. Believe that we 
have shed ns many tears as you for those who have now fallen.” 

This general appeal, and individual appeals in the same tone, at such 
an affecting moment, must have produced an effect upon the half- 
hearted soldiers of the Thirty, who hatl now lost their able and 
violent leader. There was dissension and discord not only among 
the Three Thousand and the Council, but .among the Thirty them- 
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selves. It vas felt that the government of the Thirty could no 
longer be maintained, and that if the oligarchy was to be rescued a 
new goicrnmcnt must be installed. A general meeting of the 
Three fhoiisand deposed the Thirty and instituted in their stead a 
body of Ten, one from each tribe. One member of the Thirty was 
1 e-elected as a member of the new go\ emment, but the rest withdrew 
to the refuge which they had provided for themselves at Elcusis. 
The new body of Ten represented the views of those who weie 
genuinely devoted to oligatchy, but disapproi’ed of the extreme policy 
of Cntias and his fellows. They failed to come to terms with 
Thrasybulus, who was ever)’ day receiving reinforcements both in 
men and arms ; the civil war continued ; and it soon appeared that 
it would be impossible for Athens to hold out against the democrats 
in the Piraeus without foreign aid. 

An embassy was accordingly dispatched by the Ten to Sparta; 
and about the same time the remnant of the Thirty at Elcusis sent a 
message on their own account for the same purpose. Both embassies 
represented the democrats at Piraeus as rebels against the pow cr of 
Sparta. The Lacedaemonian government, through the influence of 
Lysander, was induced to intervene in support of the Ten. Lysander 
assembled an anny at Elcusis, and forty ships weie sent under Libj's 
to cut off" the supplies which the democrats received by sea. The 
outlook was now gloomy for Thrasybulus and his company ; but they 
were rescued by a disunion within the Lacedaemonian state. The 
influence of Lysander, which had been for the last years supreme, was 
perceptibly declining ; the king Pausanias was his declared opponent ; 
and many others of the governing class were jealous of his power, 
vexed at his arrogance, perhaps suspicious of his designs. The 
oligarchies which he had created at Athens and in the other cities 0! 
the Athenian empire had disgraced tliemselvcs by misgoveniment and 
bloodshed ; and the disgrace was reflected upon the fame of tlicir 
creator. Lysander had hardly begun his work when Pausanias per- 
suaded the ephors to entrust to himself the commission of restoring 
tranquillity at Athens ; and Lysander had the humiliation of handing 
over to his rival the army which he had mustered. A defeat con- 
vinced Thrasybulus that it would be wise to negotiate ; and on the 
other hand Pausanias deposed the irreconcilable Ten, and caused it 
to be replaced by anotlrer Ten of more modeiate views. Bodi parties 
then, the city and the Piraeus alike, submitted themselves to Spartan 
intervention, and Sparta, under the auspices of king Pausanias, 
acquitted herself uncommonly well. A commission of fifteen was 
sent from Lacedaemon to assist the king, and a reconciliation was 
brought about. The terms were a general and mutu.al p.ardon for all 
past .acts ; from which were e.vcepted only the Thirty, the Ten who 
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liad held the Piraeus under the Thirty, the Eleven who had carried out 
the judicial murders perpetrated by the Thirty, and the Ten who had 
succeeded the Thirty. All these excepted persons were required 
to give an account of their acts if they wished to remain m Athens. 

Eleusis was to form an independent state, and any Athenian who 
cliose might migrate to Eleusis within a specified time. 

The evil dream of Athens was at last over : a year and half of Septeml’er, 
oligarchical tyranny, and foreign soldiery on the Acropolis, she owed ^ • 1 ° 3 - 

her deliverance to the energy of Tlirasybiihis and the discretion of 
Pausanias. Pausanias displayed his discretion further by not 
meddling w’ith the reconciled parties in their settlement of the 
constitution. It was decreed, on the motion of Tisamcnus, that Nomotheks 
“lawgivers” should be appointed to revise the constitution^ and that appoinui. 
in the meantime the state should be administered according to “ the 
laws of Solon and the institutions of Dracon.” The union of the two 
names is significant of the conciliation. Provisionally, then, the ment, 
franchise was limited to those who belonged to the first three Solonian 
classes — those who could at least serve as hoplites. It is noteworthy 
that there was an idea afloat of making the possession of landed 
property a qualification for political rights. But it was a totally 
«Tfmca*i\nr»’ .\dsr. wwaiW Awjw iiw.V mea ; k 

would have included many of the fourth class. In the end, no new 
e.\periment was tried. The lawgivers restored the old democracy 
with its unlimited franchise, and Athens entered upon a nev stage of 
her career. The amnesty was faithfully kept ; the democrats did not (See below, 
revenge themselves on the supporters of the oligarchical tyranny. A S®®- ) 
But it was easier to forgive than forget ; and for many years after the 
reconciliation a distinction was drawn, though not officially, yet in the 
ordinary intercourse of life, between the “men of the city” and the 
“men of the Piraeus” — the men who had fought for freedom and 
those who had fought against it. That was almost inevitable ; and so 
long as the oligarchs held Eleusis, there might even be son-|e ground 
for suspecting the loyalty of their old supporters. After about two 
years of independent e.xistence, Eleusis w,as attacked by Athens ; the 
Eleusinian generals were captured and put to death, and the town 
resumed its old place as part of Attica. Henceforward, for w-ell-nigh 
three generations, the Athenian democracy was perfectly secure from 
the danger or fear of an oligarchical revolution. That hidec,us night- 
mare of the Thirty had established it on a firmer base than ever. 
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M'SRIA bail acbicvril the lasU «bii;b sbe had Jief'n pre-icil 10 untoj 
t.d.u, and bad iiiidcnaUrn sninenbai rdntintuly. the dc«.'.ruciion o> 
the Atbi'nian cuipifc. U \\.ia a (a4: nbtcb, titniiRb not bnfiosed 05' 
the uiianimons ^oice of Creccc, njtptalcd to a moR i!cci>ly-S'Calt^ 
'^eIUim^;!n of tbe tirccV.s, their love of pnbtical indcircndei'.cc. Hie 
Atltonian empire b.id been an omnigc on that ^entiinent, aiidi aj'-M' 
from all calciil.uioiis of pariicitlar iiitereiit, the bimidiniion of the (jrfAt 
offeiuicr must base been rejpatdcd, oven by those nho were not bef 
enemies, with an involunt.m’ s.uisfaciion, The .avowed aim of Sparta 
throughout had been to restore their liberty to those stales which had 
been “ enslaved ” by Athens, and protect the liberty of those "'boiTi 
her ambition threatened, Xow th.ai this object was .accomplished as 
fully as could he desned, it wonhl bate been correct for Sparta to 
retire into her old inisition, leaving the cities which had belonged to 
the Athenian empire to arrange their own affairs, — if her deeds were 
to be in accordance with her professions. The altcniativc course for 
a st.’itc in the position of Spaita w.as to enter frankly upon the 
.'Vlhenian inheritance, and pursue the aims and policy of Athens as an 
impcri.al power. Other states might h.ave adopted this course uid' 
advantage both to Ihcmschcs and Greece; for Sparta it was in'’ 
possible. And so when Sparta, unable from llic nature of hcf 
institutions and the cliaracter of her genius to tread in the footsteps 
of her fallen rival, nevertheless resolved to take under her o»i' 
dominion the cities which she bad gone forth to deliver from ah 
dominion, she not only cynically set aside her high moral professions, 
but cntcicd on a p.atli of ambition which led to calamity for herself 
and distress for Greece. The main feature of Greek history for the 
thirty years after Aegospotami is Sp.arta’s pursuit of a policy of 
aggrandisement beyond the Peloponnesus ; the opposition which this 
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policy coli'i forth lends both to the revival of Athens as a p-cni power 
and to the rise of Thebes. In the end Spart.a is forced to retire into 
the purely Peloponnesian position for which her institutions fitted her. 

In tlic making: of those institutions an activity beyond the Pelopon- 
nesus had not been contemplated ; and they wcic too rigid to be 
adapted to the enlarged sphere of an Aegean dominion. Nothing 
short of a complete revolution in the Spartan state could have 
rendered her essay in empiie a success; hut the narrow Spartan 
system was too firmly based in the narrow Spartan character to suficr 
such a revolution. 

We may wonder how far the general who had placed his country VnjUitns 
in the position of arbitress of (Ircccc apprcnuictl the difficulty of AAo'f;' 
reconciling the political character of Imeedaemon with tlie role of an/*’'' 
imperial city. Un-Spartan as he was in many respects, Lysandcr 
had possibly more enlightened views as to the administration of an 
empire than his countrymen. A stoiy is told (h.at when Callibius, 
the Spartan harmost of Athens, w.as knocked down hy a young athlete 
whom he had insulted, .and appealed to Lysandcr, he was told that he 
did not know how to govern freemen. To deal with freemen abroad ■ 
was what the average Spartan could not do ; and it was such men as 
Callibius that Lysandcr had to use for the establishment of the 
empire which he had resolved to found. In each of tise cities which 
had passed from Atlienian into .Spartan control, a government of ten /Re- 
members was set up, and its authority was maintained by a l.accdac- carchiei. 
monian harmnsl with a Lacedaemonian garrison. The cities were Harmosts 
thus given over to a twofold oppression. The foreign goi’crnore were (--='■ 
rapacious and were practically free from home control ; the native )• 
oligarchies were generally tyrannical, and got rid of their political 
opponents hy judicial murders ; and both dccarchs and liarmost 
played into each other’s hands. Lysandcr exercised with a high hand 
and without farsightedness the dictatorship which was his for the time 
and might at any hour be taken from him. He was solely concerned 
to impose a firm military despotism on the states which had been 
rescued from the Athenian Confederacy. 

It is obvious that the Athenian and Spartan empires had little in Contrast 
common. They were, first of all, sharply contrasted through the Mstren 
fact th.at the Spartan policy was justified by no public object like 
that to which the Confederacy owed its origin. And this contrast Sfarian 
was all the mote flagrant, considering that after the bailie of Aegos- empin-s. 
potami there was the same demand for a I’anhellenic confederacy, 
with the object of protecting the Asiatic Greeks from I’ersia, as there 
had been after the battle of Mycale. liut so far from connecting her 
supremacy with such an object, Sparta had abandoned the Asiatic 
Greeks to the Great King as the price of Persian help. Athens had 
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tncihfttK ii! th'- fitij in fV.rn<(r>,: their' jwi’cr nxrt tfiS-iliy dif- 

ferent t iic .uttc’, .t/.iinvl Athene t!uHn;li rr.r!. tten: nninly <'f <1 
■ entiincr.t.it r.Atf.ie lire ••'fiiM Atin;n^ ii.itl dfitte tt.-tt to dejfrivc “''We 
( onfciSeratc cttic-. of .iototintny , thcie « cre no ctjnip’atnt< of tymntiy, 
r.ip.ne, or oppression lint under the I.iothirrnnnlni iupttnia-n’ 
men -'uffcitd from jo-.ip'c .tcf> of inju-stnc nniJ Vio’.cnee, and ntii’ht 
‘■eel: in v.im .it hpartn fur rctlr? s*. ‘llie spinl of the '.ytem nhiVh 
Lys.indcr !r.--!itulrd tn.ty 5>c jmisetl fioin th'- statement that !hev.iU 
of atiy Spartan ritiren nas rr^jarded ns law in llie siihjct.t state'-. 
The '■t.ilcinent come>. from a frtc:i<! of I-acedatmon. 

'Hie position <T po-.tet which Ly'imScr li.id .attained in the esrs 
of the World, .and cnpijcd withotit moderation, could not fad to esute 
je.ahnisy and .apprehension at Sp.ait.i itself. He held a sort of rtJjal 
court at Samos, and the S.tmi.ans .iccordetl him divine honours hy 
CJilhnt: after his name a fe.tst which had hitherto l>ccn a feaist of Hera. 
He was iccallcd to Sparta, and ite olieycd the summons, bcario!,' 't 
ktlcr from the satiap Ph.irnab.uus to justify him. Um when H 
opened, insic.id of hunt; an encomium, it was found to be a ticed of 
accusation ; and l.ysandcr wits covered wub lidiculc as the victim of a 
Persian trick. He was permitted to escape from the situation on the 
plea of visiting tfie temple of 7 ,rus .-Vmmon in the Liby.'in oasis. 10 
ticcordancc with n vow. but his work remained, Luccd.tcmon up- 
held her uncongenial military desjioiism, modifying Lysander’s system 
only so far as not to insist on the maintenance of the decarchics 
but to pennit the cities to siibstitnte other forms of govermnent. under 
the aegis of the hamiost. Fin.ancially, the empire w.as so constituted 
as to secure an income of a thous.and talents to meet the cvpenscs of 
Sparta in maintaining her system. The receipt of such an income 
was a political innovation, and its administration involved money 
transactions of a nature and on a scale which would have been 
severely condemned by “ Lycurgus." The admission into the 
treasury of a large sum of gold and silver which had been brought 
to Sparta by Lysandcr was a distinct breach of the Lycurgean dis- 
cipline. Thus, inflexible as the Spartan system was, the necessities 
of empire compelled it to yield at one point, and a point where attack 
is wont to be especially insidious. 

The supremacy of Sparta lasted for a generation, though with 
intervals in which it was not effective ; and its history for more than 
half of the period is mathly dctCTOiined by her relations with Persia. 
As it had been through Pcrsia^h.at she won her supremacy, so it 
was through Persia that she lost it\and through Persia that she once 
more regained it. V 
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into the heart of the Persian empire beyontl the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. There is a charm of actuality in the early chapters, with 
their recuiritig phiascs, like brief entries in a diarj’, — the days 
marches from one city to another, the number of parasangs, and the 
lengths of the halts, all duly set out. “ Hence Cyrus marches tno 
stages, ten parasangs, to I’cltac, an inhabited city ; and here he 
remained thice da\s.” 

Setting forth from Sardis. Cyrus took the south -e.astcrly road, 
which led across the upper Macander to the Fluygian Colossae, 
where he w.is joined by the troops of one of his Greek captains, the 
Thessalian Menon ; and thence onward to Celaenac, where he awaited 
the arrival of Clcarchus. So far, the match had been straight to the 
ostensible destination, the country of Pisidia ; but now Cyrus turned 
in the opposite ditection, and. descending the Macander, marched 
northward to Peltae and Ceramon Agora or Potters’ Mart. Then 
eastward, to the city called C.aystcr-Plain, close to the fort of Ipsus. 
Knii)^''^"' Here the Greeks demanded their arrears of pay, and Cyrus had no 
money to satisfy them. But he was relieved from the difticuhy, 
which might well have proved fatal to his enterprise, by tbc Ciliciaii 
queen Epyaxa, wife of Syennesis, who arrived well laden with 
money. Her coming must have been connected with private nego- 
tiations between Cyrus and the Cilici.an governor. As the route of 
Cyrus lay through Cilicia, a country barred on all sides by difficult 
passes, it was of the greatest moment for Cyrus to come to an under- 
standing with the ruler ; and on the other hand it was the policy of 
Syennesis so to order his ways that whether Cyrus succeeded or-failcd 
he might in cither event be safe. As the plan of Cyrus was still a 
secret, it was a prudent policy to entrust the delicate negotiations to 
no one less safe than the queen. Having pacified the demands of his 
Greek mercenaries, Cyrus proceeded (by Thymbrion and Tyriaeon) 
to Iconium ; and thence by the road, which describes a great southern 
curve through Lycaonia, to Tyan.a. The Greeks were allowed to 
plunder Lycaonia, a rough country with rough people, as they passed 
through it. The arrangement with Syennesis seems to have been 
that he should make a display of resisting Cyrus, and Cyrus make a 
display of circumventing him. To carry out this arrangement, 
Mcnon’s division, accompanied by- the queen Epyaxa, diverged from 
the route followed by the rest of the army, and crossed the Taurus 
into Cilicia by a shorter route. Perhaps they struck off at Barata 
and passed by Laranda, bn a road that led to Soli. Thus Syennesis, 
who, .as a loy.al seiaaant of the Gieat King, hastened to occupy the 
Cilician gates, the pass for which\ the main army of Cyrus was 
making, found himself taken in the rdar by Menon. It was therefore 
1 .. useless to remain in the pass, and be^treated to a mountain strong- 
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their conduct had placed him : he mtot either htcak hi'> 
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“his country, his friend'., and his allies,” 'i his sjkccIi crcnled a 
fat ourahlc impression, 'r hich was confirmed w lien Cytiis sent to demand 
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But the dclijjht of the troops was cli.inpcd into jicrjilesily when 
Clearchus ashed them what they pro- 
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him for pay, provibions, or help. He I lAifvS 
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intentions. Cyrus told the deputation that his purpose was to 
march against his enemy Abrncomas — Persian pcnenal in Syria — 
who was, '80"' the Euphrates, and offered higher p.ty to the 
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\Oaric c Greeks, a d.inc and a half instead of a daric a month. The soWicr^i 
v!('r.tk^ findinj,’ themscl\cs in an awkward pass, agreed to continue the 

i/rri man h,-- reluctant, but hardly seeing any other way out of the 
difficulty, though ni.iny of them must have shrewdly suspected that 
they would de.ii with Abrocotnas on the Euphrates even as they hat! 
dc.tit with the hillmcn of I'isidia. 

Issus : ftr.o The march was now eastward by Adana and Mopstiestta, across 
iriifmct- rners S.irus and Pyramus, and then along the coast to Issus, 
r:crJi. where Cynis found his fleet. It brought him 700 hoplites sent bj 
the Lacedaemonians. Here loo he was reinforced by 4°° Greek 
mercenaries who had deserted from the service of the Persian general 


Abrocom.as, the enemy of Cyrus, who had fled to the Euphra.tC5, 
instead of holding the difficult and fortified passes from Cilicia into 
Syria, as a loyal genei-al of the Great King should have done. So 
Cyrus now, with his Greek troops increased to the total number 0! 
14,000, passed with as much e.ose through the Syrian gates, owing 
to the cowardly flight of Abrocomas, as he had before passed through 
the Ciliclan gates, owing to the prudent collusion of Syennesis. The 
Syrian gates arc a narrow pass between the end of Slotint Anw”"’ 
and the sea, part of the coast road from Issus to Myriandnis. At 
Myriandrus the Greeks bade good-bye to the sea, little knowing 


how many days would pass, how many terrible things befall them, 
before they hailed it ag.nin.' They crossed Illount Amanus by the pass 
of Beilan, which Abrocomas ought to have guarded, and in a twelve 
days’ march, passing by the park and palace of Belesys, satrap of 
Arrival ai Syria, they reached Thapsacus and beheld the famous Euphrates. 
Thapsacus. Here a new explanation was necessary as to the object of the march, 

and Cyrus had at last to own that B.abylon w.as the goal that the 

foe against whom he led the army was the Great King himself. The 
Greek troops murmured loudly and refused to cross the river ; hut 
their murmurings here were not like their murmurs at Tarsus, for 
they had guessed the truth long since ; and their complaints were 
only designed to extort promises from Cyrus. The prince agreed to 
give each man a present of five minae at the end of the expedition— 
-lore than a year’s pay at the high rate of a daric and a half. But 
^ ‘If of Greeks were making their bargain, Menon stole 

^ f 10 cross the rii-er first- 
particula.. e.xample, for winch Cyrus would owe him and his tioops 
Euphrates V thanks. Abrocomas had burned the ships Lt tL 

a^irf Thh’“7Vr""fa“t f ‘hat season-^shallow 

aware. Ine w forded; a fact of which - vi.. 

march along the army accordingly crossed on foot 

the river Chabora, left bank; an agreeable the 

1. j 7 • a “ 3 -Die Inarch until thev reachen 
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a plain, Xenophon describes it, smooth as a sea, treeless ; only worm- 
wood and scented shrubs for vegetation, but alive with all kinds of 
beasts strange to Greek eyes, wild asses and ostriches, antelopes and 
bustards. The tramp through the desert lasted thirteen days, and 
then they reached Pylae, at the edge of the land of Babylonia, fertile 
then with its artificial irrigation, now mostly a barren wilderness. 

Soon after they passed Pylae, they became aware that a large host 
had been moving in front, ravaging the country before them. 

Artaxerxes on his part had made somewhat tardy preparations to Prepaia- 
receive the invaders. It seems indeed to have been hardly conceived 
at the Peisian court that the army of Cyrus would ever succeed in 
reaching Babylonia. The city of Babylon was protected by a double 
defence against an enemy approaching from the north, — by a line 
of wall and a line of water, both connecting the Euphrates with the 
Tigris. The enemy would first have to pass the Wall of Media, 
too feet high and 20 feet broad, built of bricks with bitumen cement; 
and they would then have to cross the Royal Canal, before they could 
reach the gates of Babylon. To these two lines of defence a third 
was now added, in the form of a trench about forty miles long, joining 
at one end the Wall of Media and at the other the Euphrates, where 
a space of not more than seven yards was left between the trench and 
the river. To defend a country so abundantly guarded by artificial 
fortifications, the king was able to muster immediately an anny of 
about 400,000 ; but this did not seem enough when the danger became 
imminent, and orders were sent to Media that the troops of that 
province should come to the aid of Babylonia. There was some 
delay in the arrival of these forces, and Artaxer.\es probably did not 
wish to risk an action until their arrival had made his immense 
superiority in numbers overwhelming. This may explain the extra- 
ordinary circumstance that when the army of Cyrus came to the 
foss which had been dug expressly to keep them out, they found it 
undefended, and walked at their ease over the narrow passage between 
the trench and the river. 

But now it was hardly possible for Artaxerxes to let his foes Batlh of 
advance further, though there was still no sign of the troops from the CunnMt 
east. Two days after passing the trench, the army of Cyrus reached . 

the village of Cunaxa, and suddenly learned that the king’s host was ^ ' 

approaching. The oriental troops under Ariacus formed the left 
wing of Cyrus, who himself occupied the centre with a squadron of 
cavahy ; the Greeks were on the right, resting on the river Euphrates. 

The Persian left wing, commanded by Tissaphernes, consisted of 
c.avaliy, bowmen, and Egyptian footmen, with a row of scythe-armed 
chariots in front. The king was in the centre with a strong body- 
guard of horse. Cyrus knew the oriental character, and he knew 

sz 
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that if tiie king fell or fied, the b.ittie would be decided and his 
own cause non. He accordingly formed a plan of battle which 
would almost certainly ha\e been successful, if it had been adopted. 
He proposed that the Greeks should shift their position further to 
the left, — to a considerable distance from the river, — So that they might 
immediately attack the enemy’s centre where the king was stationed. 
But Clcarchus, to whom Cyrus signified his wishes, made decided 
objections to this bold and wise plan. Unable to rise, like Cyrus, 
to the full bearings of the situation, he ruined the cause of his 
master by pedantically or timorously adhering to the precepts of Greek 
dnU-scrgcanls, that it js fatal for the right wing to allow itself to be 
outflanked. And besides the consideration which Cyrus had in 
view, the advantage of bringing about with all speed the flight of 
Arta\erNcs, there was another consideration which would not liave 
occurred to Cj rus, but which ought to have occurred to Clcarclius. 
The safety of Cyrus himself w-as a matter of the first importance to the 
Gn-fi) Greeks, — how important we shall see in the sequel. It was useless 
fgr ((,g Greeks to cut down every single man in the Persian left, if 
while they were sweeping all before ilicm the prince for whom Ihcj' 
fought were slain. Cyrus did not press the matter, and left it 
Clcarchus to make his own dispositions. The onset of the Greeks 
struck their enemies with panic before a blow was struck. On the 
other side, the Persian right, which far outflanked the left wing of 
Cyrus, was wheeled round, .so .ns to uikc the troops of Ariactis in till 
rc.nr. Tlicn Cyrus, who was already receiving congratul.ntioiis .ns if 
he were king on account of the success of the Greeks, dashed forwani 
with his Ooo horse against the Cooo who sunounded .Artaverxes. 
Til'- impetuous' charge broke up the guard, and, if the princchad 
kcjit command over his passions, he would have been the Great King 
within .nn hour. But unluckily he caught sight of his brother, whom 
he hated with his whole soul, amid the living bodyguard. Tlie bitter 
p.T'isio!) of liajred ovcrroartcrcd him. and he g.alloiicd forward, with a 
Cm: few followers, to stay Artaserxes with his owai hand. He h.ld the 

,s,.j;»f,icj;on of wounding him riijsiuty with a jatelin ; but, in the 
inilliy wbiel) ens'icxl.Ucw.is himsGf wounded m the tjc by n C-ariae. 
soldier, and fdtmg from his horse, wtis presently jl.ain. The new-s of 
his de.aih v.as the si.'nal for the Slight of lus Asiatic troops. 

't tu- vi'. id narra'.iin of Xenopliou, who took part in the Vrtttle. fm*- 
the oicm iry of tUc''' lemtirkabh- merits At the time be 
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rstbri 4: in. Iltit w.ts C»rsia's the owirt phy iti.in, who 'W prc*erf 
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at the battle and cured Artaxerxes of the breast-wound which Cyrus 
had dealt him. The book of Ctesias is lost, but some bits of his 
stoiy have drifted down to us in the works of later writers who had 
read it, and afford us a glimpse or two into tlie Great King’s camp and 
court about this eventful time. 

For the Greek band, which now found itself in the heart of Aiility of 
Persia, girt about by enemies on everj’ side, the death of Cyrus was Cyrus; 
an immediate and crushing calamity. But for Greece it was probably 
a stroke of good fortune, — though Sparta herself had blessed the kis success. 
enterprise. Cyrus was a prince whose ability was well-nigh equal to 
his ambition. He had proved his capacity by his early successes as 
satrap ; by the organisation of his expedition, which demanded an 
exceptional union of policy and vigour, in meeting difficulties and sur- 
mounting dangers ; by his recognition of the value of the Greek soldier. 

Under such a sovereign, the Persian realm would have thriven and 
waxed great, and become once more a menace to the freedom of 
the European Greeks. Who can tell wh.at dreams that ambitious 
brain might have cherished, dreams of universal conquest to be 
achieved at the head of an invincible anny of Grecian foot-lancers ? 

And in days whfcn mercenary service was coming into fashion, the 
service of Cyrus would have been popular. Whatever oriental craft 
and cruelty lurked beneath, he had not only a frank and attractive 
manner, but a generous nature, which * completely won such an 
honest Greek as Xenophon, the soldier and historian. He knew 
how to appreciate the Greeks, as none of his country ever knew 
before ; he recognised their superiority to the Asiatics in the military 
qualities of steadfastness and discipline ; and this undisguised appre- 
ci.ation was a flatter)’ which they were unable to resist. If Cyrus had 
come to the throne, his energy’ and policy would certainly have been 
felt in the Aegean world ; the Greeks would not have been left for the 
next two generations to shape their own destinies, as they did, little 
affected by the languid interventions of Artaxerxes. Perhaps the 
stubborn stupidity’ of Clcarchus on the field of Cunaxa, with his hard- 
and-fast precepts of Greek drill-sergeants, saved Hellas from becom- 
ing a Persian satrapy. 

But such speculations would have brought little comfort, could Greets 
they have occurred, to the 10,000 Greeks who, flushed with to 
the excitement of pursuit, returned to hear that the rest of their army 
had been defeated, to find their camp pill.agcd, and then to leant on 
the following morning that Cyrus was dead. The habit of self- 
imposed discipline which Cynis knew so well how to value stood the 
Greeks in good stead at this grave crisis ; and their easy victory had 
given them confidence. They refused to surrender, at the summons 
of Artaxerxes. For him tlieir presence was extremely awkward, 
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like a hostile city in the midst of his land ; and his first object was 
at all hazartls to get them out of llabylonia. He therefore parleyed 
with them, and supplied them with piovisions. The only desire of 
the Greeks was to make all the h.iste they could homeward. By the 
road they had come it was nearly i 500 miles to Sardis ; but that 
road was impracticable ; for they could not traverse the desert again 
unprot isioued. Without guides, without any geographical know- 
ledge — not knowing so much as the course of the Tigris — they had no 
altettwtuc but to embrace the jiroposal of Tissnphcrncs, who under- 
took to guide them home by another road, on which they would be 
able to obtain provisions. Following him— but well in the rear of 
Ills troops — the Greeks passed the W^all of Media, and crossed two 
navigable canals, before they reached the Tigris, which they passed 
by its only bridge, close to Sittace. Their course then lay north- 
ward, up the left bank of the Tigns. They passed from Babylonia 
into .Media, and, crossing the lesser Zab, reached the banks of the 
greater Zab without any incident of consequence. But here the dis- 
tnist and suspicion which smouldered between the Greek and the 
Persian camps almost broke into a flame of hostility, and Cicarchus 
was driven into seeking an e.\planaiion with Tissaphemes. The 
frankness of the satrap disarmed the suspicions of Cicarchus ; Tissa- 
pherncs admitted that some persons had attempted to poison his mind 
against the Greeks, but promised to reveal the names of the calumni- 
ators, if the Greek generals and captains came to his tent the nc.'ct day. 
Cicarchus readily consented, and induced his four fellow-genenals— 
Agias, Menon, Proxenus, and Socrates — to go to Tissaphemes, though 
such blind confidence was ill justified by the character of the crafty 
satrap. It was a fatal blunder — the second great blunder Cicarchus 
had made — to place all the Greek commanders helplessly in the power 
Trcncficrousof the Persian. Cicarchus had been throughout an enemy of the 
iet:urcof Thessalian Menon ; and it may be that he suspected Menon of 
treason, and that his desire to convict his rival in the tent of Tissa- 
geHcrah. phernes blinded his better judgment. The five generals went, with 
twenty captains and some soldiers ; the captains and soldiers were 
cut dow-n, and the generals were fettered and sent to the Persian 
court, where they were all put to death. 

Tissaphemes had no intention of attacking the Greek army. He 
had led them to a place from which it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to return to Greece, and he imagined that when they 
found themselves without any responsible commanders they would 
immediately surrender. But if in the first moments of dismay the 
prospect seemed hopeless, the Greeks speedily rallied their courage, 
chose new generals, and resumed their northward march. It wns 
the Athenian Xenophon, a man of ready speech and great presence 
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of mind, who did most to infuse new spirit into the army and guide 
it amidst the perils and difficulties which now beset it. Though he 
had no rank, being merely a volunteer, he was elected a general, and 
his power of persuasion, united with practical sense, won for him a 
remarkable ascendency over the men. He tells us how, on the first 
dreary night after the betrayal of the generals, he dreamed that he 
saw a thunderbolt striking his fatheris house and flames wrapping the 
walls about. This dream gave him his inspiration. He interpreted 
it of the plight in which he and his fellows were ; the house was in 
extreme danger, but the light was a sign of hope. And then the 
thought was borne in on him that it was foolish to wait for others to 
take the lead, that it would be well to make a start himself. 

It was bold indeed to undertake a march of uncertain length — 
terribly long — without guides and with inc.xperienccd officers, over 
unknown rivers and uncouth mountains, through the lands of 
barbarous folks. The alternative would have been to found a Greek 
city in the centre of Media ; but this had no attraction : the 
hearts of all were set upon returning to the Greek world. It would 
be long to tell the full diary of the adventures of their retreat ; it is 
a chronicle of courage, discipline, and reasonableness in the face of 
perils which nothing but the exercise of those qualities in an unusual 
measure would have been able to surmount. Their march to the 
Carduchian mountains, which form the northern boundary of Media, 
was harassed by the army of Tissaphemes, who however never 
ventured on a pitched battle. When they entered Carduchia, the Kurdistan. 
Greeks passed out of the Persian empire ; for the men of these moun- 
tains were independent, wedged in between the satrapies of Media and 
Armenia. The passage through this wild country was the most 
dangerous and destructive part of the whole retreat. The savage 
hillsmen were implac.ably hostile, and it was easy for them to defend 
the narrow precipitous passes against an army laden with baggage, 
and fearing, at every turn of the winding roads, to be crushed by 
rocky masses which the enemy rolled down from the heights above. 

After much suffering and loss of life, they reached the stream of the Buhtan- 
Centrites, a tributaiy of the Tigris, which divides Carduchia from 'Behai. 
Armenia. The news of their coming had gone before ; and they ' 
found the opposite bank lined with the forces of Tiribaius, the 
Annenian satrap. The Carduchian hillsmen were hanging on their 
rear, and it needed a clever stmtagem to cross the river safely. It 
was now the month of December, and the march lay through the 
snows of wintrj’ Armenia. They had sore stniggles with cold and 
hunger ; but they went unmolested, for they had made a compact with 
Tiribaius, undertaking to abstain from pillage. The direction of the 
march lay north-westward ; they crossed the two branches of the 
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popular assembly, — as it were, a great moving city, moving along the 
shores of the Euxine ; what might it, what might it not, do ? For 
one thing, it might easily plant itself on some likely site within the 
range of Sinope’s influence, and conceivably out-top Sinope herself. 

The Ten Thousand themselves thought only of home — the Aegean 
and the Greek world. Could they have procured ships at once, they 
would not have tarried to perplex Sinope and her daughter cities. 

To Xenophon, who foresaw more or less dimly the difficulties which AVno/Zaw 
would beset the army on its return to Greece, the idea of seizing 
some native town like Phasis and founding a colony, in which 
might amass riches and enjoy power, was not unwelcome ; but when 
it was known that he contemplated such a plan, though he never 
proposed it, he well-nigh forfeited his influence with the army. In 
truth, a colony at Phasis, in the land of the Golden Fleece, founded 
by the practical Xenophon, might have been the best solution of the 
fate of the Ten Thousand. The difficulties which they had now to 
face were of a different kind from those which they had so success- 
fully surmounted, demanding not so much endurance and bravery as 
tact and discretion. Now that they were no longer in daily danger Cohesion oj 
of sheer destruction, the motive for cohesion had lost much of its army. 

strength. If we remember that the anny was composed of men of 
different Greek nationalities, brought together by chance, and that it 
was now united by no bond of common allegiance but was purely a 
voluntary association, the wonder is that it was not completely dis- 
organised and scattered long before it reached Byzantium. It is true 
that the discipline sensibly and inevitably declined ; and it is true 
that the host dissolved itself at Heraclea into three separate bands, 
though only to be presently reunited. But it is a remarkable 
spectacle, this large society of soldiers managing their own affairs, 
deciding what they would do, determining where they would go, 
seldom failing to listen to the voice of reason in their Assemblies, 
whether it was the voice of Xenophon or of another. 

The last stages of the retreat, from Trapezus to Chakedon, were 
accomplished partly by sea, partly by land, and were marked by 
delays, disappointments, and disorders. It might be expected that//»-Mrf« 
on reaching Chakedon the anny would have dispersed, each man Chaicaimi 
hastening to return to his own city. But they were satisfied to 
be well within the Greek world once more, and they wanted to 
replenish their empty purses before they went home. So they still 
held together, ready to place their arms at the disposal of any power 
who would pay them. To Phamabazus, the satrap of the Plellcs- 
pontine province of Persia, the arrival of men who had defied the 
power of the Great King was a source of alarm. He bribed the 
Lacedaemonian admiral Anaxibius, who was stationed at the Bos- 
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phorus, to induce the Ten Thousand to cross over into Europe. 
Ana.xilrius compassed this by promises of high pay ; but the troops, 
wlio were admitted into Byzantium, would have pillaged the city 
when they discovered that they had been deluded, if Xenophons 
presence of mind and persuasive speech had not once more saved 
them from their first impulse. After this they took service under a 
Thracian prince, Seuthes was his name, who employed them to 
reduce some rebellious tribes. Seuthes was more perfidious than 
Anaxibius, for he cheated them of the pay which they had actually 
earned. But better times were coming. War broke out — as we 
shall presently see — between Lacedaemon and Persia, and the Lace- 
daemonians wanted fighting men. The impoverished army of Cyrus, 
now reduced to the number of 6000, crossed back into Asia, and 
received an advance of pay. Here our interest in them ends, if it 
did not already end when they reached Trapezus, — our interest in all 
of them, at least, e.xcept Xenophon. Once and again Xenophon had 
intended to leave the army since its return to civilisation, and he had 
steadfastly refused all proposals to elect him commander; but his 
strong ascendency among the soldiers and his consequent power to 
help them had rendered it impossible for him on each occasion to 
abandon them in their difficulties. Now he was at last released, and 
returned to Athens with a considerable sum of money. It is probable 
that his native cit)’, where his master Socrates had recently suffered 
death, proved uncongenial to him ; for he soon went back to Asia to 
fight with his old comrades against the Persians. Wlien .Athens 
presently became an ally of Persia against Sparta, Xenophon uas 
banished, and more than twenty years of his life were spent at 
Scillus, a Triphylian village, where the Spartans gave him a home. 
Afterwards the sentence of e.xile was revoked, and his last years were 
passed at .Athens. 

On a country estate near that Triphylian village, not far from 
Olympia, Xenophon settled down into a quiet life, with abundant 
leisure for literature ; and composed, among other things of less 
account, the narrative of that memorable adventure in which 
Xenophon the Athenian had played such a leading part. Of the 
environment of his country life in quiet Triphylia he has given a 
glimpse, showing us how he imprinted his own personality on the 
place. He had deposited in the great temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
a portion of a ransom of some captives taken during the retreat, to 
be reserv'ed for the service of the goddess. This deposit was 
restored to him at Scillus, and with the money Xenophon bought a 
suitable place for a > sanctuary of Ephesian Artemis. “ A river 
Selinus flows through the phace, just as at Ephesus a river Selinus 
flows past the temple; and in both streams there are fishes and 
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Greece over Persia, w.as immediately understood. .A. small cotnpam 
of soldiers had marched unopposed to the centie of the Persian 
empire, where no Greek army li.ad ever won its way before; they 
had defeated almost without a blow tiic ovcnvhelmilig’ forces of the 
king within a few miles of his capital; and they had returned 
safely, having escaped from the hostile multitudes, which did not 
once dare to withstand their spears in open warfare. Such a dis- 
play of Persian impotence surprised the world ; and Greece might 
well despise the power whose resources a band of strangers Intd 
so successfully defied. N'o Hellenic city indeed had won a triumph 
over the barbarian ; but all Hellenic cities alike had reason to be 
stirred by pride at a brilliant demonstration of the superior excellence 
of the Greek to the Asiatic in courage, discipline, and capacity. 
The lesson had, as we shall see, its immediate consequences. Only 
a year or two passed, and it inspired a Spartan king — a rnan, 
indeed, of poor .ability and slight performance — to attempt to achieve 
the task which fate reserved for Alexander. But the moral effect of 
the Anabasis was lasting, and of greater import than the futile 
warfare of Agesitaus. Considering these bearings, we shall have not 
said too much if we say that the episode of the Ten Thousand, though 
a private enterprise so far as Hellas was concerned, and though 
enacted beyond the limits of the Hellenic world, yet occupies a more 
eminent place on the highway of Grecian history’ than the contempor- 
ary transactions of Athens and Sparta and the other states of Greece. 

Sect. 3. War of Sparta with Persia 

The enterprise of Cyrus had immediately affected the position 
and prospects of the Greek cities of Ionia. In accordance with their 
contract the Spartans bad handed over the Asiatic cities to Persia, 
retaining only Abydus, on account of its strategic importance. 
Cyrus, however, bidding for Greek support, bad instigated the Ionian 
cities to res-olt from their satrap, Tissaphemes, and to place theni- 
Tissa- selves under his protection. Tissaphemes was in time to save 
f hemes, as ;Miletus ; but all the other cities received Greek garrisons, and 
eTrfrS thus, when Cyrus disappeared into the interior of Asia, they had 
flanl'ti piactically passed out of Persian control. After the^ defeat of Cyrus 
rccaz'cr the at Cunaxa, Tissaphemes returned to the Aegean coast as governor 
Oreek of all the districts which had been under Cyrus, and with the 
aues. general title of commander of Further Asia, implying supremacy' 
over the adjacent satrapies. His first concern was to recover the 
Greek cities of the coast, and he attacked Cyme. The Asiatic 
’ Greeks were greatly alarmed, and they sent to Sparta an appeal for 
her protection. 
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them and you. Life would not be worth living if I avenged not the 
death of .Mama.'’ 

Dercyllidas As Meidias was expecting with alarm the vengeance of Pharna- 
gc.ins ihr bazus, the Spartan army appeared on the scene. Dcrcyllidas became 
Troad; master of the Aeohd without any opposition, since the garrisons of 
the cities did not acknowledge Meidias, — excepting only the forts of 
Scepsis, Getgis. and Cebren. The garrison of Cebren soon sur- 
rendered ; at Scepsis, Meidias came forth to a conference, and 
Dercyllidas, without waiting to confer, marched up to the gates of the 
town, so that Meidias, in the power of the enemy, could do nothing 
but order them to be opened ; and his unwilling orders likewise 
threw open the gates of Gergis. His own private property was 
restored to Meidias, but all the treasures of Mania were appropriated 
by the Spartan general ; for the property of Mania belonged to her 
master Pharnabazus, and was therefore the legitimate booty of the 
satrap’s enemy. This booty supplied Dercyllidas with pay for his 
eight thousand soldiers for nearly a year ; and it was noticed that the 
conduct of the heroes of the Anabasis showed a signal improvement 
from this time forward. The Aeolid now served the Spartans against 
the satrapy of Pharnabazus somewhat as Decelea had served them in 
Attica ; it was a fortified district in the enemy’s country'. Sparta, 
hoping that these successes would induce Persia to make terms and 
{398 s.c.) acquiesce in the freedom of the Greek cities, concluded truces with 
Tissaphemes and Pharnabazus, and sent up ambassadors to Susa 
(jgS s.c) to treat with the Great King. Dcrcyllidas meanwhile crossed into 
Europe and occupied himself with restoring the cross-wall which 
ieskgesand defended Sestos and the other cities of the Chersonese against the 
‘Marneus of the Thracians, the inhabitants gladly furnishing pay 

(-.):<2ud food to the army. On returning to Asia, the Spartan commander 
j goesfoCariacxplmzA, after a long siege, the strong tonm of Atameus. Then by 
• (397r'.c.). special orders from home he proceeded to Caria. 

I The Spartan overtures were heard unfavourably at Susa, for the 

I king had been persuaded by his able satrap Pharnabazus to prosecute 

■ the war by sea. The Spartans could not cope in mere numbers with 

' the fleet which Phoenicia and Cyprus could furnish him ; but every- 

thing would depend on the commander. Here fortune played into 
his hands. There was an enemy' of Sparta, an experienced naval 
1 officer, who was ready to compass heaven and earth to work the 

1 Colton, downfall of her supremacy. The Athenian admiral Conon, whom 
we last saw escaping from the surprise of Aegospotami, was burning 
to avenge the disgrace of that fatal day. He had found hospimlity 
and protection at the court of Evagoras, king of the Cyprian 
Salamis ; and through him had entered into communication with 
Ctesias, the Greek physician, whom we already met at Cunaxa. 
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Ctcsias liad the ear of the queen-mother Parj'satis, and through Iicr 
influence and the advice of Pharnabnzus Conon was appointed to apfointed 
command a fleet of 300 shijjs which was pieparcd in Phoenicia and covimauder 
Cilicia. Under his command, such a numerous navy was c.xtrcmcly 
fonnidablc, but the Lacedaemonian government does not seem iojreei. 
have realised the danger, owing perhaps to their experience of the 
ineffectiveness of previous Persian armaments ; and they committed 
the inistaTcc of throwing all their vigour into the land warfare, and 
neglecting their sea-power, which was absolutely vital for the main- 
tenance of their supicmacy. But when Conon, not waiting for the 
complete equipment of the fleet, sailed to Caunus in Caria with forty 
ships, the Spartans were obliged to move. They sent a fleet of 120 
ships under Pharax to blockade Caunus and Conon’s galleys in the 
harbour, and ordered Dcrcyllidas to Caria. The joint forces of 
Tissaphemes and Pharnabazus first raised the siege of Caunus and 
then confronted Dcrcyllidas in the valley of the Macandcr. A panic 
which seized some of the troops of the Spartan general might have 
been fatal, but the reputation of the Ten Thousand, whose valour ‘ 
Tissaphemes had experienced, rendered that satrap unwilling to 
risk a battle, and a conference issued in an armistice. But Sparta Armistice. 
had now decided to conduct the war against Persia with greater 
vigour and on a larger scale ; and Dcrcyllidas had to make way for 
no loss a successor than one of the Spartan kings. 

Agesilaus, who now comes upon the scene, had been recently Agesilaus. 
raised to the regal dignity in unusual circumstances. When Lysander Revolu- 
retired from public affairs to visit the temple of Zeus Ammon, he Henaiy 
had neither discarded ambition nor lost his influence. He conceived 
the plan of making a change in the Spartan constitution which can ^ 
hardly be described as less than revolutionary. The idea was that 
the kingship should be no longer confined to the Eurysthenid and 
Proclid families in which it was hereditary by law, but that the kings 
should be elected from all Heraclids. The Spartan king was not a 
king in our sense of the word ; he was not a sovereign, he was rather 
a grand officer of state ; but the scheme to make the office elective, 
instead of hereditary, was nevertheless momentous. It meant 
immediately that Lysander should hold the military functions which 
belonged to the kings, the command of the anny abroad, for life; 
he could no longer be deposed or recalled at the end of a term of 
office. And in the hands of a man like Lysander this permanent 
office might become something very different from what it was in the 
hands of the ordinary Proclid or Eurysthenid ; the proportion between 
the power of king and ephor might be considerably shifted. LysandePs 
project might well have proved the first step to a sort ei{ frindfatc j 
which might have partially adapted Spartan institutions to the require- 
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ments of an imperial stale. Lysandcr did not conceive the possibility 
of carrying this bold innovation by a coup d'itat; his plan was to 
bring religious influence to bear on the authorities ; and he secretly 
employed his absence from Sparta in attempting to enlist the most 
iinponant oracles in favour of his design. But the oracles received 
his proposal coldly ; it sounded far too audacious. He succeeded, 
however, in winning over some of the Delphic priests, who aided 
him to invent oracles for his purpose ; a rumour was spread that 
certain sacred and ancient records were preserved at Delphi, never 
to be revealed until a son of .•^pollo appeared to claim them ; and at 
the same time people began to liear of the existence of a youth named 
Silenus, whose mother vouched that .►\pollo was his sire. But the 
ingenious plot broke down at the last moment ; one of the con- 
federates did not play his p.art ; and the oracles bearing on the 
The plot Spartan kingship were never revealed. Lysandcr then abandoned 
abandoned, his revolutionary idea, and took advantage of the death of king Agis 
to secure the sceptre for a man whom he calculated he could direct 
' and control. The kingship descended, in the natural course, on 
Lcotychidas, the son of .A.gis ; but it was commonly believed that 
this youth was illegitimate, being really the son of Alcibiades 
Aesasionof'X\\cexn were doubts on the matter; but the suspicion tvas strong 
Agesilaus, enough to enable the half-brother of Agis, Agesilaus, supported by 
398 B.c. {he influence of Lysandcr, to oust his nephew and assume the sceptre. 
ppis Lysandcr was deceived in his man ; the new king was not of the 

character, metal to be the kingmaker’s tool. .Agesilaus had hitherto shown 
only one side of his character. He had observed all the ordinances 
of Lycurgus from his youth up ; had performed all duties with cheerful 
obedience ; had shown himself singularly docile and gentle ; had never 
asserted or put himself forward among his fellow-citizens. But the 
mask of Spartan discipline covered a latent spirit of pride and 
ambition which no one suspected. Agesilaus, though strong and 
courageous, was of insignificant stature and lame. When he 
claimed the throne, an objection was raised on the ground of 
his deformity ; for an oracle had once solemnly warned Lacedae- 
mon to beware of a halt reign. But like all sacred weapons this" 
oracle could be blunted or actually turned against the adversaries. 
The god did not mean, said Lysander, physical lameness ; but the 
reign of one who was not truly descended from Heracles. Yet those 
Spartans who believed in literal interpretation of divine words were 
ill content with the preference of Agesilaus. 

The new king displayed remarkable discretion and policy by his 
general demeanour of deferential respect to the other authorities. 
This had the greater effect, as the kings were generally wont to 
make up by their haughty manners for their want of real power. 
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Agesilaiis made liimsclf popular wUh everj’body, and lie maintained 
as king the simplicity which had marked liis life as a private citizen. 

He was unswervingly true to his friends ; but this virtue declined to 
vice, when he upheld his partisans in acts of injustice. 

Not long after his accession, a serious incident occurred which DMifsHc 
gives us a glimpse of the social condition of the Lacedaemonian state c/ 

at this peiiod and shows that while the government was struggling 
to maintain its empire abroad, it was menaced at home by dangers 
which the existence of that empire rendered graver every year. 
•Commerce with the outside world and acquisition of money had 
promoted considerable inequalities in wealth ; and in consequence 
the number of Peers or fully enfranchised Spartan citizens was 
constantly diminishing, while the class of those who had become too 
poor to pay their scot to the syssHia was proportionally growing. 

These disqualified citizens were not degraded to the rank of Perioeci ; TJte 
they formed a separate class .and were named Inferiors; a stroke of I'lfcrian 
luck might at .any moment enable one of them to pay his subscription, 
and restore him to full citizenship. But the Inferiors n.aturally formed " ‘ ' 
a class of malcontents ; and the narrow, ever narrowing, oligarchy 
of Peers had to fear that they might m.ake common cause with the 
Perioeci and Helots and conspire against the state. Such a con- 
spiracy was hatched, but was detected in its first stage through the 
efficient system of secret police which w<as established at Sparta. 

The prime mover seems to have been a young man of the Inferior Compirasy 
class named Cinadon, of grc.at strength and bravery. The ephors ofCinadon, 
learned from an informer that Cinadon had called his attention in the 397 
market-place to the small number of Spariaiis compared with the 
multitude of their enemies — one perhaps in a hundred. All alike, 

Inferiors, Neodamodes, Perioeci, Helots, were, according to Cinadon, 
his accomplices ; “for hear any of tlrem talk about the Spartans, he 
t.alks as if he could eat them raw.” And when Cinadon was asked 
where the conspirators would find arms, he pointed to the shops of 
the ironsmiths in the market-place, and added that every workman 
and husbandman possessed tools. On the ground of information 
which was perhaps more precise than this, the ephors sent for 
Cinadon, whom they had often employed on police service, and sent him 
on a mission of this kind, but with an escort which arrested him on 
the road, put him to the torture, and wrung from him the names of 
his accomplices. It would have been dangeious to arrest him in 
Sparta and so spread the alarm before the names of the others were 
known. Asked why he conspired, Cinadon said : “ I wished to be 
inferior to none in Sparta.” He was scourged round the city, and 
put to death with his fellows. 

Recollecting the histories of other states we cannot forbettr 
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wondering tljat an ambitious general like Lysandcr did not attempt to 
use for his o\%ti purposes this mass of discontent, into which Cinadon’s 
aborti\e conspiracy opens a glimpse. There was something in the 
Spartan air which made a peer rarely capable of disloyalty to the 
pri\ lieges of his o\\ n class. 

Sect. 4. .Asiatic Campaigns of Agesiuaus. Battle of Cnidus 

395 j.c. It was arranged that Agcsilaus should take the place of Dcr- 

cylhdas ; that he should take with him a force of 2000 Keodamodes, 
and a militaiy- council of thirty Spartans, including Lysandcr. 

In the Spartan projects at tliis juncture nc can obsen e vert’ clearly 
the effect of the episode of the expedition of Cyrus and the Ten 
Thousand in revolutionising the attitude of Greece towards Persia 
and spreading the idea that Persia was really weak. The Spartan 
leaders seemed to have regarded the lands of the Great King as a 
field of easy conquest for a bold Greek. King Agesiiaus, especially, 
fhnsef ^vho now began to disclose the consuming quality of ambition, 
As^ilaus; gf dethroning the Great King himself, and felt no doubt 

that he would at least speedily deliver the Asiatic coast from Persian 
control. But he lived sixty years too soon ; and in any case this 
respectable Spartan was not the man to settle the “ eternal question.” 
He regarded himself as a new Agamemnon going forth to capture a 
new Troy ; and, to make the illusion of resemblance complete, he 
sailed with part of his army to Aulis, to offer sacrifice there in the 
temple of Artemis as the “ king of men ” had done before the sailing 
of the Greeks to Ilium. If Agesiiaus had subverted the Persian 
empire, the sacrifice at Aulis would have seemed an interesting instance 
/it's dhpay of a great man’s confidence in his own star. But the performance 
ct Aulis. (jf Agesiiaus can only provoke the mirth of historj’, especially as the 
solemnity was not successfully carried out. The Spartan king had 
not asked the permission of the Thebans to sacrifice in the temple ; 
and a body of armed men interrupted the proceedings and compelled 
him to desist It was an insult which .Ygesilaus never forgave to 
Thebes, 

Lysandcr expected that the real command in the war would 
devolve upon himself, and on arriving in Asia, he acted on that 
assumption. He was soon undeceived. Agesiiaus had no intention 
of being merely a nominal chief ; and he checked his councilloPs self- 
sufficiencj- by invariably refusing the petitions which were presented 
to him through Lysandcr. This policy was effectual ; Lysandcr, 
smarting under the humiliation, was sent at his own request on a 
sep.aratc mission to the Hellespont, where he did useful work for 
Sparta. The satraps in the meantime had renewed with Agesiiaus 
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llic ttunc they hud lunt’c «!ih Dctrynuhis hut it was soon hroktn In' 

Tissapht rnt's, Apt'siians m.nit.’ a font of marciimy into Cana, at»<l r(r)'.y :/.r« 
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but scfnivil a v.ust (]tirinttty of Itooty, nilh wlurli ho cnrichoi his 
frienth. anti favourites - it «as no tfinpt.iimn to hiniself. The 
historian Xenophon, who has left ns a spena! noth on the life and 
chaKiacr of A/jesiJ.atfs, tells nutty ancrelatrs of tj«s ontnpntyit, to 
illustrate the merits of his hero. Those imudents which hnn^' out .Jeo.f.sVr 
his humanity have more th,in a personal interest for us ; they nnist •'/ 
he taken in connesion with the general f.ict that the Greeks of the ^^/rriArm. 
fourth centnrj- were more humane than the Greeks of the fifth. We • 
are told that Agesilaus protected his captires ag.ainst ill-usage; they 
were to he treated as men, not as rriininnls. Sometimes .skivc- 
merdiams, fieeing out of the vay of his atmy, abandoned on the 
roadside hlilc children whom they liad homtht. histe.ad of leaving 
these to perish by wolves tir hunger, Agcsilaus had them removed 
and given in cliarge to natives who were loo old to he canied into 
captivity. Hut Agcsilaus did not scruple to ii.se the captive?, without 
regard to their feelings, as “object-lessons’' for bis own soldiers. 

At Ephesus, wiicrc the winter was passed in drill, he conceived the 
idc.a of showing his troojis the difference between good and bad 
training. He caused the ))risoncrs to be put up for auction naked, 
so that the Greek soldiers might see the inferior muscles, tire white 
skin, and the soft limbs of the Asiatics whose bodies were never 
exposed to the weather nor hardened by regular g\’mna.stic discipline. 

The spectacle impressed the Greeks with their own superiority ; hnt 
it was an outrage, though not intended as such, on the captive,? ; for, 
while nil Greeks habitually stripped for exercise, Asiatics think it a 
sltatnc to be seen naked. 

Having org.anised a force of c.avalry during the winter, Agcsilaus Cam/ztiijn 
took the field in spring, and gained a victory over TIssaphcrncs on An*'-’, 
the PacloluSj near Sardis, 'riic general ill-success of Tissaphemes ^95 ‘• 

was made a matter of complaint at Susa. The queen - mother ' ' 

I’arysatis, who had never forgiven him for the part he played in 
the disaster of her beloved Cyrus, made ail efforts to procure his 
downfall ; and Tiihranstcs was sent to the const to succeed him and /MrcA 0/ 
put him to death. An offer was now made by Titbraustes to Agesi- 
laus, which it would have been wise to accejit. He was required 
leave Asia, on condition that the Greek cities should enjoy complete 
autonomy, paying only their original tribute to Persia. Agcsilaus 
could not agree without consulting his government at home, and 
an armistice of six months was concluded, — an armistice with 
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the meantime he had mismanaged matters of greater moment. Be- 
fore lie marched against Pharnaltazus, he had rcccited a message 
from Spat ta, committing to him the supreme command by sea. 1 he 
preparation of an adequate fleet was uigent. Conon, with eighty 
sail^ — the rest of the annament was not yet completed — had induced (395 n.c.) 
Rhodes to revolt and had captured a corn fleet winch an Egyptian 
prince had dispatched to the Lacedaemonians. Agesilaits took 
measures for the equipment of a fleet of 120 triremes at the cNpcnse 
of the cities of the islands and coast-land ; but he committed the 
blunder of entrusting the command to Pisander, his brothei-in-law, a 
man of no experience. After his Phrj'gian expedition, Agesilaus had 
been himself recalled to Europe foi icasons which will presently be 
related ; while Bharnabazus went to discharge the functions of joint- 
admiral with Conon, who had visited Susa in person, to stimulate Persian 
zeal and obtain the necessarj' funds. In the middle of the summer ffnii/c 0/ 
the fleet of Conon and Pharnabazus, having left 
Cilician waters, appeared off the coast of the 
Cnidian peninsula. The numbers arc uncertain, 
but the Persian fleet was overwhelmingly larger 
than that of Pisander, who sailed out from 
Cnidus to oppose it with desperate courage. 

The result could not be doubtful. PisandePs 
Asiatic contingents deserted him without fighting, 
and of the rest the greater part were taken or ' cnidut 
sunk, Pisander fell in the action. 1 he Greek Head of Aphrodite, 
cities of Asia expelled the Spartan garrisons and 
acknowledged the overlordship of Persia, Thus Conon, in the guise 
of a Persian admiral, avenged Athens and undid the victory of the 
Aegospotami in a battle which was almost as easily won. The 
maritime power of Sparta w-as destroyed, and the unstable founda- 
tions of her empire undermined. 

Sect. 5. Sparta at the Gates or the Peloponnesus 
(THE “Corinthian War”) 

At the same time, she was suffering serious checks nearer home. 

White Agesilaus was meditating his wonderful schemes against 
Persia, war had broken out in Greece between Sparta and her allies 5 
and the turn it took rendered it imperative to recall him from Asia. 

It is necessarj- to go back a little to explain. 

After the battle of the Goat’s River, Sparta had kept for herself 
alt the fruits of victory. She had taken over the maritime empire of 
her prostrate foe, and enjoyed its tribute. Her allies had got nothing j 
and yet they had made far greater sacrifices than Sparta herself 
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1 he oacrcnc of auilioiity within tliC rdoponnest)'. wa<i regarded 
by Sparta aa an ordering of her own domain; bill she also began 
vigoinusly to •as-'ort her power in the north of Circece. She 
resuscitated into new life her colony of Hctaclca, ntaar Thermopylae, 
and pushing into 'I'licssaly .she jilaccd a J..aced:icmontan garrison and 
harniost in I’liarsahis. 

When war broke otU betw-ecn Persia and Sparta, it was the 
policy of Persia to excite a war in Greece ngninsi her enemy, and 
fan the smouldering discontent of the secondary Greek yrowers into 
a flame. The s.atrap Tithraiistcs sent a Uhodian agent, named 
rimocrates, with fifty talents to bribe the leading statesmen of the 
cTiief cities to join Persia in a league of hostility against Sparta. Timo- 
crates visited Argos, Corinth, and Thebes, and gained over some of 
the most influential people. But it really rcipiircd only an assurance 
of Persian co-operation, and tben a fas*ourablc occasion, to raise a 
general resistance to the ascendency of iracedaemon. The first 
aggression, however, came from Lacedaemon herself. A trifle, a 
border dispute between Pbocis and Opuntian Locris, furnished the 
occasion, the Locrlans appealing to Thebes, the Phocians to 
Lacedaemon, for support. The Lacedaemonians, according to tlicir 
friend Xenophon, rejoiced to have a pretext for attacking Thebes 
and chastising her insolence. A double invasion of Bocotia was 
arranged, king Pausanlns advancing from the south, and Lysander 
coming down from Heraclca, on the north. 

Thus threatened, Thebes turned for aid to her old enemy for 
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whose utter destniction she had pleaded a few years agonc. Athens Athtm 
had been steadily recovering a measure of her prosperity ; the ‘omMnes 
oligarchical patty seems to have aheady merged its own ambitions m 
loyalty to the democratic majority which had shown such generosity 
in the day of its triumph ; and in the debate on the Theban request 
for aid, men of all parties alike \oted to seize the opportunity for 
attempting to break free from Spartan tulc. The decision was felt 
to be bold, since the Piraeus was unfortified ; but there was also a 
feeling that the tide was at the flood — Conon was sailing the south- 
eastern seas, Rhodes had revolted, — the moment must not be tost. So 
there was concluded an “ eternal alliance between the Boeotians and 
Athenians” ; the phiase, pregnant with the irony of history, has 
been preserved on a fragment of the original treaty-stone, and it 
shows at least the enthusiastic hopes of the hour. 

When Lysandcr approached Boeotia, he was joined by Orcho- 
menus, which was alwaj-s bitterly hostile to Theban supremacy in 
Boeotia. He and P.ausanias had arranged to meet near Haliartus, 
which is about half-way between Thebes and Orchomenus. It is siege of 
uncertain whether Lysander was too soon or Pausanias too late ; but Ilaliariin. 
Lysander arrived in the district of Haliartus first and attacked the 
town. From their battlements the men of Haliartus could desciy’ a 
band of Thebans coming along the road from Thebes, some time 
before the danger was visible to their assailants ; and they suddenly 
sallied forth from the gates. Taken by surprise and attacked on 
both sides, Lysander’s men were driven back, and Lysander was slain. 

His death was a loss to Sparta, which she could not make good. He Death of 
had made her empire such as it was ; and she, had no other man of Lysander. 
first-rate ability. But the death of the Spartan Lysander was no loss 
to Greece. 

Pausanias soon came up, and his first object was to recover 
the corse of his dead colleague. He was strong enough to extort 
this from the Thebans and Haliartians, but an Athenian army 
came up at the same moment to their assist.ance, under the leader- 
ship of Thrasybulus. Pausanias was in a difficult piedicament. 

To fight meant to incur defe.at; but to acknowledge weakness by 
asking for a buri.al truce was galling to Sp.artan pride. A council of 
war, however, decided to beg for a truce ; and, when the Thebans, 
contrary to usage, would grant it only on condition that the Pelopon- 
nesian army should leave Boeotia, the terms were accepted. The 
Spart.ans vented their sorrow for the loss of Lysander in anger against 
their king. He was condemned to death for having failed to keep 
tryst with Lysander and for having declined battle. It is not clear 
whether the first charge was well founded ; as for the second, no 
prudent general could have acted otherwise. Pausanias, who had 
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Europe ; and with a heavy heart he was constrained to abandon his 
dazzling visions of Persian conquest. Agamemnon had to return to 
Jilycenae without having taken Troy. He marched overland by a route 
which no army had traversed since the expedition of Xerxes, through 
Thrace and Macedonia. At Amphipolis he received the news of the 
victory' of Corinth, not excessively inspiriting. But even as he 
marched the fate of his country’s empire was being decided. The 
victory' of Conon at Cnidus was the knell of the ambitions of Agesilaus. 
When his army reached Chaeronea the sun suffered an eclipse ; and 
the meaning of the phenomenon was explained by' the news, which 
presently arrived, of the battle of Cnidus. To conceal from his army 
the full import of this news was the first duty' of the general ; and the 
second was to hasten on a battle, while it could still be concealed. 
Agesilaus had been reinforced by some contingents from Lacedaemon, 
as well as by troops from Phocis and Orchomenus ; but his main 
force consisted of the soldiers whom he had brought from Asia, 
among whom were some of the famous Ten Thousand, including 
Xenophon himself. The Confederate army which had fought at 
Corinth was now in Boeotia, though hardly in the same strength, as' 
a garrison must have been left to defend their important position 
near the Isthmus. The Confederates established their camp in the 
district of Coronea, a favourable spot for blocking against a 
foe the road which leads to Thebes from Phocis and the valley of 
the Cephisus. On the field where the Boeotians had thrown off 
Athenian rule half a century before, Athenians and Boeotians now 
joined to throw off the domination of Lacedaemon. Agesilaus 
advanced from the Cephisus. He commanded his own right wing, 
and the Argives who were on the Confederate left fled before him 
without striking a blow. On the other side, the Thebans on the 
Confederate right routed the Orchomenians on the Lacedaemonian 
left. Then the two victorious right wings wheeling round met each 
other, and the real business of the day began. The object of 
Agesilaus was to prevent the Thebans from joining and rallying 
their friends. The encounter of the hoplites is described as incom- 
parably terrible by Xenophon, who was himself engaged in it. 
Agesilaus, whose bodily size was hardly equal to such a fray, was 
trodden underfoot, and rescued by the brav'ery of his bodyguard. 
The pressure of the deep column of the Thebans pushed a way 
throvigh the Lacedaemonian array. Agesilaus was left master of the 
field ; he erected a trophy ; and the Confederates asked for the burial 
truce. But though the battle of Coronea, like the battle of Corinth, 
was a technical victory for the Spartans, history must here ag.-iin 
offer her congratulations to the side which was, superficially, de- 
feated. In the chief action of the day, the Thebans had displayed 
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superiority and tliwavted tlie attempt of their enemy to cut tliem off. 

It was a great moral encouragement to Thebes for future warfare 
with Lacedaemon. And immediately, it was a distinct success for 
the Confederates. When an aggressor cannot follow up his victory, 
the victory is strategically equivalent to a repulse. Agesilaus im- 
mediately evacuated Boeotia — that was the result of Coronea. He 
crossed over to the Peloponnesus from Delphi, as the Confederates 
commanded the road by Corinth. 

It was round Corinth that the struggle of the next years mainly Sparhms 
centred, in fitting accordance with the object of the war. Sparta was I'locttxded 
fighting for domination beyond the Peloponnesus; her enemies 
fighting to keep her within the Peloponnesus. The most effective’' 
way of accomplishing this design was to hold the gates of the 
peninsula, between the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, and not let her 
pass out. With this view tong walls were built binding Corinth, on 
the one hand with its western port Lechaeon, and on the other with its 
eastern port at Cenchreae. Thus none could pass from the Pelopon- 
nesus into Northern Greece without dealing with the defenders of 
these fortifications. Never had Lacedaemon been more helpless; 
almost a prisoner in her peninsula, .and her maritime empire dis- 
solved. This momentary paralysis of Lacedaemon proved the 
salvation of Athens. 

The restoration of Athens to her place among the independent 393 
powers of Greece at this juncture came about by curious means. 

The satrap Pharnabazus who had done so much to aid Lysander in 
destroying her, now helped to bring about her resurrection. He coast. 
had not forgiven Sparta for the injury which Agesilaus had inflicted 
on his province, and tiiis rankling resentment was kept alive by the 
circumstance that, while the other Asiatic cities had unanimously 
declared against Sparta after the battle of Cnidus, Abydus alone held 
out against himself under the Spartan Dercyllidas. He e.vhibiled 
his wrath by accompanying Conon and the fleet, in the following 
spring, to the shores of Greece, to ravage the Spartan territory and 
to encourage and support the Confederates. A Persian satrap 
within sight of Corinth and Salamis u-as a strange sight for Greece. 

His rcvcngcfulncss stood Athens in good stead. When he returned 
home, he allowed Conon to retain the fleet and make use of it to 


rebuild the Long Walls of .'\lhcns and fortify the Piraeus. He even Rehiiidiiig 
supplied money to inflict this crushing blow on Sparta, a blow which / eng 

completely undid the chief result of the Peloponnesian war. The 
two long parallel walls connecting .“Xthens with the Piraeus were ' 
icbuilt;* the port was again made dcfcnsililc ; and the Athenians 


' The buildins; of the uttlls was licgun before the battle of Cnidus; the com- 
pletion was due to Conon. 


T 
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could feel once more that they were a free and independent people 
in the Grecian norld. Conon who had wrought out their deliverance 
erected a temple to the Cnidian Aphrodite in the Piraeus, as a monu- 
ment of his great victory. Never since the day of Salatnis was there 
such cause for rejoicing at Athens as when the foitifications were 
completed at the end of the autumn. As rebuilder of the walls 
Conon might claim to be a second Thcmistocles. But the com- 
parison only reminds us of the change which had come over Greece 
in a hundred years. It was through Persian support that Athens 
now under the auspices of Conon regained in part the position which 
she had won by her championship of Hellas against Persia under 
the auspices of Thcmistocles, She did not regain her former ascend- 
ency or her former empire, but she was restored to an equality with 
the other powerful states of Greece ; she could feel herself the peer 
of Thebes, Corinth, and .A.rgos, and of Sparta, notv that Sparta had 
fallen from her high estate. The Athenians could now calmly main- 
tain that defiance which they' had boldly offered to Sparta by their 
alliance with Thebes. About the same time the northern islands of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyrus seem to have been reunited to Athens, 
and she recovered her control of Delos which the Spartans had taken 
from her. Chios too became her ally. 

It was of vital importance to the Lacedaemonians to gain com- 
mand of the gates of the Peloponnesus by capturing some part of 
the line of defence ; and thus Corinth becomes the centre of interest. 
The Lacedaemonians established their headquarters at Sicyon, and 
from this base made a series of efforts to break through the lines of 
Corinth — efforts which were ultimately successful. Unluckily the 
chronology' is obscure ; and it cannot he decided whether these 
operations were partly concurrent with, or altogether subsequent to, 
the rebuilding of the Long Walls of Athens. In Corinth itself there 
was a considerable party' favourable 'to Sparta. This party' seems to 
have arranged a plot for violently overthrowing the oligarchy which 
was in power ; but the design was suspected and prevented by the 
government, who caused the friends of Sparta to be massacred in 
cold blood, in the market-place and theatre, on the last day of the 
Unuvi nf feast of Euclca, The Corinthian government at the same time drew 
Connlh ^ closer the bonds which attached it to the enemies of Sparta. B>' 
^ ’■euiarkable measure Corinth and Argos united themselves into a 
federal state ; the boundary pillars were pulled up ; the cithens 
enjoyed common rights. It would be iut cresting to know how this* 
federal constitution was framed ; but such an union had no elements 
of endurance ; it was merely a political expedient. 

■.u/wt A considerable number of the philo-Laconi.an party' had escaped 
Connth. Still remained in the city ; and these now managed to open a 
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which forms the northeni side of the inmost recess of the Corinthian 
gulf. The importance of this capture lay in the fact that Piraeon 
connected Connth with her allies in Boeotia ; its occupation was a 
threat to Boeotia j and the Boeotians immediately sent envoys to 
.‘\gesilaus. The position was now reversed ; the Spartans com- 
manded the Isthmus passage, and by possessing Sicyon, Piraeon, 
Lechaeon, as well as Sidon and Crommyon on the Saronic gulf, they 
entirely closed in Corinth, except on the side of Argolis. If Agesilaus 
felt himself the arbiter of Greece, his triumph was short. The situa- 
tion was rescued by Iphicrates. 

In the garrison .at Lechaeon there were some men of Amyclae, 

M hose custom and pi ivilcge it was to return to their native place to 
keep the local feast of Hyacinthus. The time of this feast was now 
at hand, and they set out to return home by Sicyon and Arcadia, 
the only way open to them. But as it was not safe for a handful of 
men to march under the walls of Corinth, they were escorted most of 
the way to Sicyon by a mom of 600 Lacedaemonian hoplites. As 
this escort was returning to Lechaeon, Iphicrates and his peltasts 
issued from the g.ates of Corinth and attacked them. The heavy 
speannen were worn out by the repeated assaults of the light troops 
with which they were unable to cope, and a large number were 
destroyed. This event, though less striking and important, bore a 
resemblance to the famous calamity of Sphacteria. In both cases, 
Spartan warriors had been discomfited in the same way by the 
continuous attacks of inaccessible light troops ; and in both cases a 
blow was dealt to the military prestige of Lacedaemon. The 
success of Iphicrates was a suggestive sign of the future which might 
be in store for the professional peltast. To Agesilaus the news 
came at a moment when he was regarding with triumphant arrogance 
his captives and the Theban envoys. His pride was changed into 
chagrin ; the army was plunged into sorrow ; and only the relatives 
of those soldiers who had fallen in the battle moved about with the 
jubilant air of victors. Leaving another division as a garrison in 
Lechaeon, Agesilaus returned home, skulking through Sicyon and 
the Arcadian cities at night, in order to avoid unkind remarks. 
Piraeon, Sidon, and Crommyon were soon recovered by Iphicrates ; 
and the garrison of Lechaeon seems to have done no more than 
keep the gates of the Peloponnesus open. This was the result of 
the “ Corinthian” war. Sparta' had succeeded in breaking down the 
b.arrier which was to shut her out from North Greece; but she had . 
sustained a serious loss .“xnd damage to her reputation. 
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Sect. 6. The King’s Pe.ice 

We must now turn from the Isthmus of Corinth to the eastern Egoris 
coasts of the Aegean. The Lacedaemonians ascribed the success of ‘‘^■‘OarJs 
their opponents to the support of Persia, and drew the conclusion 
that their chance lay in detaching Pcisia to their oun side. W’ith * 
this view they had dispatched Antalcidas to open negotiations nith 
Tiribazus. The proposals of Sparta were (i) that the Hellenic cities 
of Asia should be subjects of the king ; this was the price of Persian 
help; ( 2 ) that all other Hellenic cities should be independent; this 
was aimed at the Confederates — at the supremacy of Thebes in 
Boeotia, and at the union of Corinth with Argos. The Athenians 
and their allies sent Conon and other envoys to counteract the 
mission of Antalcidas, and perhaps it was at this time also that they 
sent the orator Andocides to Sparta to consider terms of peace. 

Both the mission of Andocides and the mission of Antalcidas were . 
alike unsuccessful. Tiribazus, who was favourable to Sparta and 
threw Conon into prison, was rec.alled ; and his successor Struthas 
had no Spartan leanings. The object of Antalcidas was indeed 
ultimately reached, but its attainment was postponed for four or five 
years, and the wav went on as before. 

The military events of these years are not of great interest ; our Warfare 
knowledge of them is meagre. In Asia, the Spartan cause revives, f” Asia; 
Thibron is sent out once more, and though he sustains a severe 
defeat at the hands of Struthas, it is not until he has won over 
Ephesus, Magnesia, and Priene. Soon Cnidus and Samos follow 
the example of these cities. Agesilaus invades Acarnania, and in Europe. 
forces the Acamanians to join the Lacedaemonian league; his 
colleague Agesipolis carries out one of those invasions of Aigolis 
which lead to nothing. Then the Spartans use Aegina as a base 
for harassing Attica, and a warfare of surprises is carried on between 
the harmosts of Aegina and Athenian admirals. The harmost 
Gorgopas captured four ships of an Athenian squadron ; the Athenian 
Chabrias then landed in Aegina, laid an ambush, and killed Gorgopas. 

Teleutias, the brother of Agesilaus, was sent to Aegina soon after- 
wards. He made an attack on the Piraeus at daybreak, and towed 
away some of the galleys lying in the harbour. In old Greece 
the war was on the whole advantageous to Sparta, though no 
decisive success was gained. 

But the most important event was the recover)' of Athenian Taxalim 
dominion on the Propontis. At this moment Athens was in great Athens: 
financial straits, for she had ceased to receive Persian subsidies, ''ii^ripides' 
When an indirect impost of .^th had been tried and found m- fa'xo/i^th: 
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deprived Athens of her toils by setring tltc mcrdiant vessels. 388 /.’.c 
Iphicrates wtis dispatched to opitosc him with 1 200 peltnsts, and the 
Hellespont became the scene of the s.nne kind of warfare of laids 
and surprises which we saw carried on at Aegina. At last Iphicrates 
saw a favounible opportunity for a decisive blow, .‘\naxibius had 
gone to place a garrison in Antandrus, which he had just gained 
over. lphicnitc.s crossed by night fiom the Chersonese and laid an 
ambush on the return route, near the gold mines of Cremaste. The 
troops of Anaxibius marched in careless order, traversing the narrow 
mountain passes in extended single tile, without the sliglitcsl suspicion 
that an enemy lay in the way. Suddenly, as tlicy were coming down 
from the mountains into the plain of Cremaste, the peltasts of 
Iphicrates leaped out. Anaxihius saw at a glance that the cn.se 
was desperate. The scatteied hoplites had no chance against the 
peltasts. “I must die here,” he said to his men, “my honour 
demands it ; but do you save yourselves.” A devoted youth who 
constantly accompanied him fell fighting by his side. This exploit of 
Iphicrates ensured the command of the Hellc.spont and Bosphorus to 
Athens. 

Unfortunately for Athens, the politlc.al situation clianged and other 
gicat [lowers intervened. At the beginning of the fourth centur)' 
there were three great powers which aimed at supremacy over 
portions of the Greek world — Persia, S])artn, and the tyrant of 
Syracuse, Dionysius. At first, however, it was not a ease of these 
three great powers uniting in a sacred alliance for the suppression of 
liberty. Dionysius did not intervene in the cast ; and Persia and 
Sparta contested the supremacy over the Asiatic Greeks. Tims Persia, 
in the cause of her own supremacy in Asia, made common cause 
with liberty elsewhere. The gencr.al military failure of Sparta forced 
her to seek a reconciliation with Persia on the basis of abandoning 
Asia. One of the obstacles to the accomplishment of this object was 
the influence of the satrap Pharnabaius who clierished bitter hostility 
to the country of Dercyllidas and Agesiiaus. On the other hand, 

Athens had t.aken an ambiguous step which could not fail to create 
distrust and resentment at the Persian court. If Athens was Athens 
indebted to Persia for the restoration of her walls, she had also been ’'"to i"" 
befriended and supported by Evagoras, prince of Salamis, the friend 
of Conon, and she had bestowed upon him her citizenshiji in 350^ 
recognition of his services. Thus, when he revolted from Persia, 

Athens was in an embarrassing position. The support of Persia 
against .Sparta was all-important to her. Artaxer.xes was her ally ; 
but Evagoras was her citizen too, and a Greek. Against her Sfartun 
own apparent interests. Athens sent ten ships to assist her Cypriote 
friend; and, though they were captuied by a Lacedaemonian 
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admiral and ne% er actually served against the Persians, the incident 
was calculated to dispose the Gieat King to entertain the overtures 
of Sparta. '1 he diplomatist Antalcidas w ent up to Susa and renewed 
his proposal. Baiked by the tnduence of Tiribazus he overcame 
the reliK tance of Artaxerxes, who was personally prepossessed against 
•Sparta, and induced him to agree to enforce a general pacification, 
on tlie same conditions which had been proposed befoie. Opposition 
on the part of Pharnabazus was removed by summoning him to 
court to marrj- a daughter of Artaxerxes. 

The diplomacy of Sparta was successful not only at Susa : it xvas 
successful also at Syracuse, and obtained an auxiliarx’ force of twenty 
triremes from the tyrant Dionxsius. 

With the support of the west and the east, Sparta was able to 
force the peace upon Hellas. When Antalcidas and Tiribazus 
returned to the coast, they found Iphicrates blockading^ the Spartan 
fleet at Abydus. Antalcidas dexterously rescued the fleet from 
this predicament, and was able, when the Syracusan vessels joined 
him, as xvell as Persian reinforcements, to blockade the Athenians 
in the Hellespont and prevent com vessels from reaching Athens. 
The coasting trade of .Attica was at the same time suffering grievously 
through the raids from Aegina, which have already been mentioned. 
Hence peace was e.xpedient for Athens ; and the allies could not 
think of continuing the w’ar without her. The representatives of the 
belligerents were summoned to Sardis, and Tiribazus read aloud the 
edict of his master, showing them the royal seal. It was to tliis 
effect ; — 

“King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in Asia, and the 
islands of Clazomenae and Cyprus, shall belong to him. Further, 
that all the other Greek cities, small and great, shall be auto- 
nomous ; e.xcept Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyrus, which shall belong 
to Athens, as aforetime. If any refuse to accept this peace I shall ^ 
make war on them, along xxith those who are of the same purpose, 
both by land and sea, xvith both ships and money.” 

The representatives xxere to report to the cities the terms of the 
peace, and then meet at Sparta to declare their acceptance. AH 
accepted ; hut the Thebans raised a difficulty by claiming to take the 
oath on behalf of all the Boeotian cities as well as of themselves. 
Such a proposal xvould clearly place the Boeotian cities in a different 
class from the other cities of Greece, xvhlch took the oath each for 
itself. It xvas an attempt to assert the dependence of the Boeotian 
communities on Thebes, whereas one of the chief objects of the 
peace was to assert their autonomy. .Agesitaus was secretly pleased 
xx-ith the opposition of Thebes : he hoped that the Thebans xvould 
persist in it and give him the opportunity of attacking and subduing 
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their detested city. But they submitted in time and disappointed 
his vengeance. 

The King’s Peace was inscribed on stone tablets, which were set 
up in the chief sanctuaries of the Greek states. There was a feeling 
among many that Greece had suffered a humiliation in having to 
submit to the arbitration of Persia. Both Spartans and Athenians 
had alike used Persian help, when they could get it, but never before 
had the domestic conflicts of Hellas been settled by barbarian 
dictation and under a barbarian sanction. It was Sparta’s doing. 
She constituted herself the minister of the Gieat King’s will in order 
to save her own position ; and the Greeks of Asia were left to endure 
oriental methods of government. Athens, though she had lost what 
Thrasybulus had won for her, was allowed to retain her old insular 
dependencies in the North Aegean ; a concession which shows that 
it was thought necessary to 
bribe her into accepting the 
peace, and that Sparta was 
more eagerly bent on weaken- 
ing the other confederates. 

In truth, the main objects were 
to break up the Boeotian league 
and to separate the Argives 
from Corinth. 

But it was an age of federal 
experiments, and the King’s 
Peace, while it dissolved tlie 
leagues of Argos and Thebes, 
led to a federal movement in another quarter. Ephesus, Samos, 
Cnidus, and lasus, flung back into the power of Persia, formed an 
alliance with Rhodes, and in token thereof these cities issued alliance 



Pig. 143 — Alliance coin of Ephesus, c. 
394-3 i).c. Obverse: Young Heracles 
strangling snakes [legend : 
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I'lO. 144 — Coin of T.anipsacus, t. 
394-3 ii.C. Obverse : Young Hera- 
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coins of the Rhodian standard, on- Cmnagt. 
graven tvith a picture of the infant 
Heracles strangling the snakes. It 
was an alliance for mutual protection 
of their liljcrties. These were days 
in wlitch, from one end of the Greek 
world to the other, smaller st.ates, 
seeing their freedom threatened by 
Persia, Sparta, or .Syracuse, were in- 
clined to draw together into small 
federations. And from one end of 


the Greek world to the other there seems to have spread a fellow- 
feeling among these smaller states, a consciousness that their cause 
was the same. In the west, Croton and Zaejmthus, viewing with 
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alarm the extension of the S)racusan empire, seem to liave had 
a secret undcrstandinj;, and it is most curious that they too en- 
graxed on then mone> the same symbolic scene. Again on the 
Propontis, at Cvricus and Lampsacus, this propeily Theban token 
reappears It is hazardous to draw conclusions from coins as to 
definite pohtic.a! relations xxithout some further eiidence; but 
Heracles strangling the snakes seems to have been adopted at this 
period by tacit unanimity, if nothing more, as an emblem of liberty. 



Fig 145 — Alliance com of Samos, c 394-3 B C. 
Obverse Young Heracles strangling snaVes 
[legend 2 'tIC(/taxcic 4 i’)] Reverse: scalp of 
I'on [legend SA]. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE REVIVAL OF ATHENS AND HER SI'XOND LEAGUE 

Sect. i. High-handed Policy or Sparta 

The gates of the Peloponnesus were again open to Sparta without 
dispute ; she was supported by Persia, and she had no complica- 
tions in Asia to divide her energy. Accordingly she was able to 
renew' the despotic policy which had been inaugurated for her by 
Lysandcr. Arcadian Mantinea was the first to suffer. The Man- The this- 
tineans were accused of various acts of disobedience and disloyalty solution of 
to Sparta, and commanded to pull down their walls. When they 
refused, king Agesipolis — son of the exiled Pausanias — marched out (386-5 ‘ 
against them. The city of Mantinea stood in a high plain, without j}.c.). 
any natural defences, depending entirely on its walls of unburnt brick. 

The river Ophis flowed through the town ; and, a blockade proving 
tedious, Agesipolis dammed the stream at the point of issue. The 
water rose and undermined the walls ; and when one of the towers 
threatened to fall, the people sunendered. Their punishment was 
severe. Mantinea ceased to be a city, and was broken up into its 
five constituent villages. Those who originally belonged to the 
of Mantinea lemained on the site of the city ; the rest had to 
pull down their houses and move each to the village whcie his pro- 
perly was. The loss of civic life meant to a Greek the loss of all 
his higher interests. 

Agesilaus, who had once gone forth to destroy the Persian power, 
zealously supported the King’s Peace. When some one suggested 
that it w.as at least curious to find the Spart.ms medizing, he rejoined, 

“ Rather say that the Persians arc laconizing.” Each way of putting 
it expressed a measure of the truth. But some of the Lacedae- 
monians, including king Agesipolis, were opposed to the recent 
policy of their government, and thought it ill-done to abandon the 
Giceks of Asia. Some years after the 1 ‘eace, there seems to have 
been floating in the air a vague idea, which might or might not take 
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TAc shape, of organising another Asiatic expedition. It tvas to animate , 

Paregyric this idea that tlie .Xlhtni.in orator Isocrates published a festal speech 
Creek nation «as assembled at the Olympian festival. He 
381k '330 a<l\oc.ttcd a giand Panhellenic union against Persi^ under the 
common hc.idbhip of Sparta and Athens — Sparta taking the com- 
mand by land, Athens by sea. It was the third occasion on which 
a renowned master of style had broached the same idea at the same 
{See r.hnr, gathenng-placc. Nearly thirty years ago, it had been recommended 
P 499 by the florid eloquence of Gorgias ; more recently it had been 
^tdvocated with gracious simplicity by Lysias ; and now the rich 
^ periods of Isocrates urged it once more upon Greece. The project 

— in the ideal form in which Isocrates imagined it — was at this 
moment chimerical. A hundred years before, it had been hard 
enough to compass a practical co-operation between Greek powers of 
equal strength and pretensions, in a war of defence ; it was hopeless 
to think of such co-operation now for a war of aggression. Sparta 
and .-Vthens were quarrelling, as the orator complains, over the 
tribute of the Cyclad islands ; and neither was likely to yield to the 
other without a clear award of war. And other troubles were 
brewing in another quarter. 

Evagorjs The contest of east and west had been going on meanwhile in 
of Cyprus. Cyprus, an island whose geographical situation has marked it out, 
like Sicily, to bo a meeting-place of races. ^Ye have already met a 
man who played an eminent part in that struggle, Evagoras the 
prince of Salamis. He belonged to tlie Teucrid family which had 
reigned there in the days of Darius and Xerxes, but had been sup- 
planted by a Phoenician dynasty about the middle of the fifth 
4n-ior;.c. century. Evagoras, crossing over from the Cilician Soli, won back 
the sceptre of his race by a daring surprise. He governed with 
conspicuous moderation, discretion, and success ; setting himself to 
the work of reviving the cause of Hellenism, which had lost much 
ground during the past half-century ; and pursuing this task by 
entirely peaceful means. After -Aegospotami, the city of Evagoras 
became the refuge for large numbers of Athenians who had settled 
down in various parts of the Athenian empire and could no longer 
remain securely in their homes. For the first sixteen years of his 
reign Evagoras was a faithful tributary of the Great King, and we 
have seen how his influence at Susa assisted Conon. But soon after 
the battle of Cnidus he became involved in war, both with Persia 
a and with some of the Phoenician cities in the island. The Peace 
expressly recognised the sovereignty of .Arta.xerxes over Cyprus, and 
as soon as it was concluded, Persia began to concentrate her forces 
j.) against Evagoras and a recalcitrant king of Eg>-pt, with whom 
Evagoras was leagued. A severe defeat at sea shut Evagoras 
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up in Salamis ; but he held out so dauntlessly, and the war had 
already cost Persia so much, that Tiribazus agreed to leave him his 
principality, on condition that he should pay tribute “ as a slave 
to his lord,” Evagoras refused ; he would only pay it as one king 
to another. The negotiations were raptured for a moment on this 381 k,c. 
point of honour, but a dispute between the satrap and his sub- 
ordinate general resulted in the removal of Tiribazus, and his 
successor permitted Evagoras to have his way. 

The Salaminian despot had thus gained a moral triumph. He //is dcaih. 
did not survive it many years, and the story of his death is curious. 

A certain man named Nicocreon Jormed a plot against his life, and 
being detected was forced to fly. He left a daughter behind him in 
Salamis under the care of a faithful eunuch. This servant privily 
acquainted both Evagoras and his son Pnytagoras with the exist- 
ence of this young lady and her uncommon beauty, and undertook 
to conduct them to her bedchamber, each without the knowledge of 
the other. Both kept the assignation and were slain by the eunuch, 374 
who thus avenged his master’s exile. Another son of Evagoras, 
named Nicodcs, succeeded him, and pursued the same Heilenizing 
policy. One of the great objects of these enlightened princes was to 
keep their country in touch with the intellectual and artistic move- 
ments of Greece. Nicocles was a student of Greek philosophy, and 
a generous friend of the essayist, Isocrates, to whose pen we are 
indebted for much of what we know of the career of Evagoras. 

Towards the close of the almost single-handed struggle of Macedonia, 
Salamis against Persia, the eyes of Greece were directed to a383 7 '’.c. 
different quarter of the world. Events were passing in the north of 
the Aegean, which riveted the attention of Sparta and Athens ; their 
Greek brethren of Cyprus and the Asiatic coast seem to be quite 
forgotten ; for a while the oriental question almost passes out of the 
pages of Greek history. Yet it was destined that from that very 
region on the north-west corner of the Aegean should issue the force 
which should not only reclaim for European influence Cyprus and 
all the Greek cities of Asia, but bear Greek light into lands 
of which Agesilaus had never dreamed. That force was being 
forged in the Macedonian uplands ; and some who were children 
when Isocrates published his Panegyric against the Barbarian lived 
to see the Barbarian succumb to a Greek power. 

It was indeed only indirectly that the southern Greeks had now 
to concern themselves with their backward brethren of Macedonia. 

One of the chief obstacles to the development of this country' was 
its constant exposure to the attacks of its Illyrian neighbours ; and 
an Illyrian invasion, supported by domestic disloyalty, compelled 
king Amyntas — he was the nephew of Perdiccas — to flee from his 
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3S5 E.c. kingdom. Amyntas, soon after his accession, bad concluded a close 
defensite and commernal alliance for fifty years with the Chalcidian 
league, \Nhich had been formed by Olynthus and comprised the 



Fig 146 —Com of Chalcidice. Obverse : bend 
of laureate ,\poilo Reverse, hre Ijound 
with fillet [legend . X.AAKIAKftN]. 


towns of the Sithonian pro- 
montory, It Mas, as we 
observed already, an age 
of small federations. At 
the moment of liis retreat 
Amyntas handed over to 
the Chalcidians the lower 
districts of Macedonia and 
the cities lying round the 
Thermaic gulf. The Itlace- 
donian cities readily em- 


braced an union which 


could protect them against the Illyrians, and the league spread 
from the maritime towns up the countrj’ and included even Pella. 
Perfect equality and brotherhood between the members was the 
basis of this Chalcidian confederacy. All the cities had common 
laws, common rights of citizenship, intermarriage and commerce ; 
Olynthus did not assume a privileged position for herself The 
neighbouring Greek cities were also asked to join, and some 
of them, Potidaea for instance, accepted the offer. But it was 
always a sacrifice for a Greek city to give up its hereditary laws 
and surrender any part of its sovereignty, whatever compensat- 
ing advantages might be purchased ; and there was consequently 
more reluctance among the Chalcidians than among the less 
developed Macedonians to join the league. The Olynthians, as 
their work grew, conceived the idea of a confederate power which 
should embrace the whole Chalcidic peninsula and its neighbour- 
hood. Once this ambition took form, it became necessary to 
impose by force their proposition upon those who declined to 
accept it freely. The strong cities of Acanthus and .ApoHonia 
resisted, and sent envoys to Sparta to obtain her help. Moreoi-er 
.Amyntas had recovered his throne, and when the Olynthians refused 
to abandon the cities which he had handed over to them, he loo 
looked for aid to Sparta. These appeals directed the eyes of Greece 
upon the Chalcidian confederacy. It was the Lacedaemonian policy 
to oppose all combinations and keep Greece disunited — a policy 
which was popular, in so far as it appealed to that innate love of 
autonomy which made it so difficult to bring about abiding federal 
unions in Greece. The ambassadors had little difficulty in persuad- 
ing the Lacedaemonians and their allies that the movement in 


Chalcidice was dangerous to the interests of Sparta, and should be 
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crushed at Ihe outset ; and they argued that the very liberality of 
the principles on which it was founded made the league more 
attractive and therefore more dangerous. A vote of assistance to 
Acanthus and Apollonia was passed, and a small advance force was 
immediately sent under Eudamidas. Though unable to meet the 
confederate army in the field, this force was sufficient to protect the 
cities which had refused to join the league, and it c\en induced 
I’otidaca to revolt. 


The expedition against the Chalcidian Confederacy led unex- T/tr citadel 
pcclcdly to an important incident elsewhere. Phoebidas, the brother 


of Eudamidas, was to follow with larger forces, .and, as the line of 


march lay through Boeotia, a party in Thebes favourable to Sparta sj'artar.s. 
thought to profit by the proximity of Spartan troops for the purpose (383 or) 
of a revolution. Leontiadas, the most prominent member of this 38= ti.c. 
party, was then one of the polemarchs. lie concerted with 
Phoebidas a plot to seire the Cadmea — the citadel of Thebes — on 
the day of the Thesinopitoria ; for on that day the citadel was given 
up to the use of the women who celebrated the feast. The plot 
succeeded petfcctly ; the acropolis w.as occupied without striking a 
blow ; the olig.arcliical Council w.as intimidated by Leontiadas ; 
and his collc.ague, the other polem.arch, Ismcnias was arrested. 

The leading iinti-Spartans fied from Thebes, and a government 
friendly to Sparta w.as est.abhshed. This was a great iniimph for 
Sparta, a great satisfaction to Agesilaus, although, as a violation of 
peace, it c.-msed a moment's embarmssment. \\"as the govcmnicni 
to recognise the action of Phoebidas and profit by it ? Spartan 
hypocrisy cnmprotni.sed the matter ; Phoebidas was fined ) 00,000 
drachmae for Ins incltscretion, .and the Cadmea w.as retained. Tlien 
Ismcnias was tried by a body of judges representing Sparta and her 
.allies, .and was condemned on charges of Medism and c.xcculed. 

That Spart.a, after the King's Peace, should condemn a Tbcb.an for 
Medism, was a travesty of justice. 

With the fortress of Thebes in her hands, Sparta had a basis 
for extending her power in central Greece and might regard her 
siipremacv’ as secured. She rcstoicd the city of Plataea, which she fteiienticn 
had her-'ctf destroyed weil-ntgh fifty ye,ars .agone, .and gathered 
.all the Plrit.aeans who could be found to their old home. But her 


immediate attention vvas fixed on the necessity of repressing the 
dangerous league in tlic north of Greece, .and contimiing the 
mc.isttres wliirli had been intcrnipted by the enterjirisc of I'lioebidas 
in Bocoti.a. The popul.ar brother of Agesilaus, Tcleuti.as, was sent 
to conduct tlie w.«r ; hut, aithotigh he w.is aided by .\nivTitas, and l.'y 
Dcril.as, a prince of I'pjK-r Maredoni.i, who supplied good cavalry, 
H proved no easy ttiauer to make head against the league. In front 
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of the walls of Olynthus, Tcleutias sustained a signal defeat and was 
himself slam. The war was fatal to a king as well as to a king's 
brother. Agesipohs, who was next sent out at the head of a very 
laige force, caught a fe\cr in the intolerable summer heat. He was 
carried to the shady grove of the temple of Dionysus at Aphytis, but 
he died there ; and lus body, stowed in honey, was brought home 
for burial. His successor, Polybiadas, was more successful. He 
forced thd Olynthians to sue for peace and dissolve their league. 
They and all the Greek cities of the peninsula were constrained to 
join the Lacedaemonian alliance, and the maritime cities of Mace- 
donia were restored to the sway of Amyntas. Thus Sparta put 
down an attempt to overcome that system of isolation, which placed 
Greek cities at a great disadvantage, when they had barbarian 
neighbours. If Sparta had not happened to be so strong at this 
moment, the Chalcidian league might have grown into a power, 
w’hich would have considerably modified the development of Mace- 
donia. All that Sparta did, although for a moment it made her 
power paramount in northern Greece, fell out ultimately to the 
advancement and profit of Macedon. 

About the same time, the Lacedaemonians were making their 
heavy hand felt in the Peloponnesus. Soon after the King’s Peace 
they had forced the Phliasians to recall a number of banished 
aristocrats. Disputes arose about the restoration of confiscated 
pioperty, and the exiles appealed to Sparta, where they had a 
zealous supporter in .Agesilaus. War was declared ; Agesilaus 
reduced the city of Phlius by blockade, and compelled it to receive 
a Lacedaemonian garrison for six months, until a commission of 
one hundred, which he nominated, should has'C drawn up a new 
constitution. 

Thus the Lacedaemonians, in alliance with the t>Tant Dionysius 
and the barbarian .Artaxer.xes, tyrannised over the Greeks for a 
space. Some demonstrations were made, some voices of protest 
were raised, in the name of the Panhellenic cause. At the Olympian 
festival which was held about two years after the King’s Peace, the 
Athenian orator Lysias w-amed the assembled Greeks of the dangers 
which loomed in the cast and in the west, from Persia and from 
Sicily, and uttered his amazement at the policy of Lacedaemon. 
A magnificent deputation had been sent by Dionysius to this festival, 
and the inflammatory words, perhaps the direct instigation, of the 
speaker incited some enthusiastic spectators to attack the gorgeous 
pavilion of the Sj-racusan envoys. The outrage was prevented ; but 
the occurrence shows the beginning of that tide of feeling to which 
Isocrates appealed, four years later, when in his festal oration he 
denounced the Lacedaemonians, as sacrificing the freedom of Greece 
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to their ovu) interests ami treacherously aiding' foreigners and 
tyrants 

Kven Xenophon, the friend of Sparta's king, the admirer of 
Sparta’s institutions, is roused to regretful indignation at Sparta’s 
conduct, and recognises her fall as a just rctiibution. “The Lace- 
daciuouians, who swore to leave the cities independent, scired the 
acropolis of Thebes, and they ncrc punished by the very men, 
single-banded, wbom they had wronged, though ncvei before had 
they been vanquished by any single people. It is a proof that the 
gods obseifc men who do irreligious and unhallowed deeds.’’ In 
this way the pious historian introduces the event w liich prepared the 
fall of Sparta and the rise of Thebes. 

Sect. 2. Ai.li.wcl ov Athens and Theihcs 

The government of Leonliadas and his patty at Thebes, mam- TVic 
tained by 1 500 Lacedaemonians in the citadel, was despotic and dchveianre 
cruel, like that of the Thirty at Athens. Fear made the rulers 
suspicious and oppressive ; for they were afraid of the large 
number of exiles, who had found a refuge at Athens and were 
awaiting an opportunity to recover their city. Athens was now- 
showing the same goodwill to the fugitives fiom Thebes which 
Thebes, when .Athens was in a like plight, had shown to Thrasybulus 
and his fellows. One of the c.xilcs, named Pclopidas, of more than 
common daring and devotion, icsolved to take his life in his hands 
and found six others to associate in his plans. No open attack was 
to he thought of; Thebes must be recovered by guile, even ns by 
guile it had been won. There were many in Thebes w-ho were 
bitter foes of the ruling party, such as Epaminondas, the beloved 
friend of Pclopidas, but most of them deemed the time unripe for 
any sudden stroke for freedom. Yet a few wore found ready to 
run the risk ; above all, Phyilidas, who was the secretary of the 
polemarchs and therefore the most useful of confederates, and Charon, 
a citizen of good estate, who offered his house as a place of hiding 
for the conspirators. The d.ay on which the two polemarchs, Archias 370-8 n.c. 
and Philippus, were to go out of office was fixed for the enterprise. (?««*'•). 
On the day before, Pclopidas and his six comrades crossed Cithaeron 
in the guise of huntsmen, and, nearing Thebes at nightfall, mixed 
with the peasants wlio w-ero returning from the fields, got them safely 
within the gates, and found safe hiding in the abode of Charon. The 
secietary Phyilidas had made ready a great banquet for the follow-ing 
night, to which he had bidden the outgoing polemarchs, templing 
them by the promise of introducing them to some high-born and 
bcaut'ful w'omen, whose love they desired. During the carouse a '** 
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messenger came ivith a letter for Archias, and said that it concerned 
serious affairs. “ Business to-morrow,” said Archias, placing it 
under his pillow. On tlie morrow it was found that this letter dis- 
closed the conspiracy. The polemarchs then called for the women, 
who uere waiting in an adjoining room. Phyllidas said that they 
declined to appear till all the attendants were dismissed. When no 
one remained in the dining hall but the polemarchs and a few 
friends, all flushed with wme, the women entered and sat domt 
beside the lords. They were covered « ith long veils ; and even as 
they were bidden lift them and reveal their charms, they buried 
daggers in the bodies of the polemarchs. For they were none other 
than Pelopidas and his fellows in the guise of women. Then they 
went and slew in their houses Leontiadas and Hypatas, the two 
other chief leaders of the party, and set free the political prisoners. 
YTien all this was done, Epaminondas and the other patriots, who 
were unwilling to initiate such deeds themselves, accepted the 
revolution with joy. When day dawned, an assembly of the people 
was held in the Agora, and the conspirators were crowned with 
wreaths. Three of them, including Pelopidas,, were appointed pole- 
marchs, and a democratic constitution was established. 

The rest of the exiles and a body of Athenian volunteers presently 
arrived, on the news of the success. The Spartan commander of the 
Cadmea had sent hastily, on the first alarm, for reinforcements to 
Thespiae and Plataea, but those that came were charged and re- 
pelled, outside the gate. Then in the first flush of success the 
patriots resolved to storm the Cadmea, strong as the place was. But 
the labour and the danger were spared them. Amazing as it may 
seem, the Lacedaemonian harmosts decided to chpitulate at once, 
Two of these commanders were put to death on their return to 
Sparta, and the third was banished. The chagrin of the ephors and 
Agesilaus was intense ; king CleombrotusVas immediately sent with 
an army to Boeotia, but accomplished nothing. 

Athens was formally at peace with Sparta, and was not disposed 


to break with her, however great may have been the secret jay felt <1^ 
the events in Boeotia. ' But the march of the Athenian volunteers to 
A/htniart Thebes was an awkward incident, the more so as there were two 
^ohintens, strategi among them. Lacedaemonian envoys arrived to demand ex- 
1 ’”^- 1 planation and satisfaction ; and their statements were reinforced hy 
neighbourhood of the army of king Cleombrotus. There was 
indeed nothing to be said for the conduct of the two strategi. 'I hev 
had abused their position and brought their city into danger and em- 
barrassment. \Ve can only approve the sentence of the Athenians, 
which e-vecuted one and banished the other. 

But if these Athenian generals were indiscreet, it was as nothing 


ike 
generals. 
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beside the indiscretion of a Lacedaemonian commander, which now The raid 0 
precipitated the breach between the two states. A not ignoble Sphodn’as. 
sympathy might have been pleaded by the two Athenians ; but no 
excuse could be urged for the rash enterprise of the Spartan harmost 
of Thespiae, who aspired to be a second Phoebidas. His name was 
Sphodrias, and he conceived the plan of making a night march to 
Athens and surprising Piraeus on the landside. To seize Piraeus, the 
seat of Athenian merchandise, would be a compensation for the loss 
of Thebes. But the plan was, if not ill-considered, at least ill carried 
out. Day dawned when he had hardly passed Eleusis ; and there 
was nothing to do but to turn back. He retreated, laying waste 
the districts through which he passed. 

Great wrath was kindled in Athens by this unprovoked deed of 
hostility. The envoys had not yet gone ; tkey were immediately 
thrown into prison, but escaped by declaring that the Spartan govern- 
ment was not responsible for the raid, and would speedily prove its 
innocence by the condemnation of Sphodrias. The assurance was 
belied ; Sphodrias was not condemned. His son and the son of 
Agesilaus were lovers, and the king’s influence saved him. Agesilaus 
is reported to have said : “ Sphodrias is guilty, of course ; but it is a 
hard thing to put to death a man who, as child, stripling, and man, 
lived a life of perfect honour ; for Sparta needeth such soldiers.” 

This miscarriage of justice was a grave mistake of policy ; and the 
high-handed insolence of the Spartan oligarchs was set in a more 
glaring light by contrast with the fair-mindedness which the Athenian 
people had displayed in promptly punishing its own generals for a 
similar though certainly less heinous act. The Athenian generals 
had at least not invaded Lacedaemonian territory. It was debated 
at the time, and has been debated since, whether Sphodrias acted 
wholly of his own accord ; some thought that the suggestion came 
from king Cleombrotus, and the theory was started that the Thebans 
were the prime instigators — an unlikely theory, which was evidently 
based on the fact that Thebes was the only gainer by the raid. It 
seems most probable that the private ambition of Sphodrias, who 
thought he had a chance of emulating Phoebidas, was alone respon- 
sible. 

The raid and acquittal of Sphodrias drove Athens, against her Alliance of 
will, into war with Sparta and alliance with Thebes ; it stirred her 
for a while to leave her role of neutral spectator and assume that 
of an active belligerent. For the ne.xt six years, Athens and Sparta xi.c 
are at war, though such a war was contrary to the interests of both 
states, but especially to the interests of Sparta. 
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SEcn. 3. I'HF slconi} aihenman League and the Theean 
Reforms 

llic i.iid of Splioclri.is was the direct occasion of the Second 
Athenian (_onfede,acy. For many years bade, ever since the battle 
of Cnidus, Atliens liad been gradually forming bonds of alliance with 
\anous slates in Thrace, the Aegean/ and the coasts of Asia hJinor. 
The breach with Sparta induced her now to gather together those 
separate connexions into a common league, with the express object of 
protecting the independence of the Greek states against the oppres- 
sion of Sparta, \\riien men thought of the old Confederacy of 
Delos, they might fear that the second Athenian league would be 
soon converted into a second Athenian empire. But Athens antici- 
pated such alanris by establishing the confcdciacy on a different 
system, which provided safeguards against the dangers of xLthenian 
preponderance and Athenian encroachment. In the archonslup of 
Kausinicus, Anstotelcs of the deine of Marathon proposed in the 
Assembly a decree which embodied the principles of the league. The 
sway of Persia over the Greeks of Asia was explicitly recognised, so 
that the field of operations was to be European Greece and the 
Islands. The league, which was purely defensive, was constituted 
in two parts, Athens on one side, her allies on the other. The allies 
had their own synedrion or congress which met in Athens, but in 
which Athens had no part. Both the synedrion of the Confederates 
and the Athenian Assembly had the right of initiating measures, but 
no measure passed by either bodj' was valid until it had been 
approved by the other body also. While this system gave Athens a 
weight and dignity equal to that of all her allies together, it secured 
for the allies an independence which they had not possessed under the 
old league, and they had the right of absolute veto on any Athenian pro- 
posal which they disliked. It was necessary for the members of the 
league to form a federal fund j their jjayments were called ^'titaxefs 
contributions^’), and the word fihoros (“ tribute”), which had odious 
memories connetted with the confederacy of Delos, was avoided. 
It was especially enacted that the practice of Athenian outsettling in 
the lands of the tilfies, which had formerly helped and supported the 
Athenian empire^ was not to be permitted. No Athenian was to 
acquire home oy farm, “ bj' purchase or mortgage, or any other 
means whatever,” m the territor)' of any of the confederates. But 
the administrntiqn of the federal fund and the leadership of the 
federal army were in the hands of Athens. 

Good fortune has preserved to us the original stone, shattered in 
about twenty pieces^ with the decree vliich founded the confederacy, 
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and we find the purpose of the league definitely declared : “ To force 
the Lacedaemonians to allow the Greeks to enjoy peace in freedom 
and independence, with their lands unviolated.” It was no doubt 
Callistratus, the ablest statesman and orator of the day, who did Calli- 
most to make the new scheme a success ; but, though he may be Vrn///.c 
called the Aristides of the Second Confederacy, Callistratus certainly 
did not mean the combination against Sparta as seriously as 
Aristides meant the combination against Persia. The policy which 
Callistratus generally pursued was based on harmony with Sparta 
and antagonism to Thebes. It is sometimes said that at this 
period there were two parties contending for the guidance of the 
foreign policy of Athens, one friendly and the other obstinately 
hostile to Boeotia. But, though Thebes had some friends at Athens, 
we have no good grounds for speaking of a Theban or Boeotian 
party. It might be truer to say that there was an anti-Spartan 
faction, which might often seek a Theban alliance as a means to an 
end. At this juncture Callistratus was astute enough to see not only 
that it would bo useless to oppose the feeling against Sparta, but also 
that an opportunity which might never recur was offered for in- 
creasing the power of Athens. He therefore abandoned for the time 
his permanent policy, and threw himself heartily into a scheme of 
which the most remarkable feature was union with Thebes. 

The chief cities which first joined the new league were Chios, 
Byzantium, Mytilene, Methymna, and Rhodes ; then most of the 
towns of Euboea joined, and, what was most im- 
portant and wonderful, Thebes enrolled her name 
in the list of the confederates. The Thracian cities, j 

and several other states, including Corcyra, Jason 
the despot of Pherac in Thessaly, and AJcctas a 
prince of Epirus, presently brought up the whole ^ 
tale of members to about seventy. But though 'ofEub^ifob'- 
the league, drawn on such liberal lines, evoked some verse). He.vd 
enthusiasm at first, and the adhesion of Thebes gave ofnjmpb. 
its inauguration a certain Mai, it had no vital elements 
of growth or permanence, and never attained high political im- 
portance. The fact is, that the true interest of Athens, ns Callistratus 
knew, nas peace with Sparta, and was consequently repugnant to the 
avowed object of the confederacy. Hence the confederacy was 
doomed cither to fall asunder, or to become the tool of other 
designs of Atltens as soon as Sparta had been taught a lesson 
and the more abiding interest of Athens could safely assert itself 
again over the temporary expedient of an unnatural alliance vilh 
Thebes. 

It was a moment at which the chief Greek states were setting 
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their houses m order. Thebes was making heisclf ready and dight 
for a new careci ; hparta was remodelling her league,^ and Athens 
her finances. A properly lax; such as had first been introduced in 
the third year of the Peloponnesian war, was revived, and a new 
assessment of property was made. One-fifth of the actual capital of 
each citucn was inscribed m the register, and the tax (probably abodt 
one per cent) was imposed on this fraction, not on the whole capital. 

'Ihe retenue from this impost seems to hat e amounted annually to 
about sixty talents. For the purpose of levying the tax the whole 
body of buighers was divided into ao symmories, and the richest 
citizens 111 each symmory were responsible to the treasury for the total 
sum due on the properties of all the citizens who belonged to it. 
By this means the State rcheted itself from the friction which is 
generally caused by the collection of direct imposts, and the revenue 
accruing from the tax was realised more promptly and easily than 
if the government had to deal immediately with the indixidual 
burghers Thus Athens tried the novel experiment of a system 
of joint responsibility, such as in later days was to bo introduced and 
established in an empire of which Athens was only an insignificant 
town. 

At Thebes the attention of the government was chiefly bestowed 
on military' affairs. A ditch was dug and a rampart raised round 
part of the Theban territory as a defence against the inevitable Lace- 
daemonian invasions But this precaution was of small moment in 
comparison with the creation of a new troop of 300 hoplites, ail 
chosen young men of the noblest families, who had proved their 
eminent strength and enduiance in a long training in the wrestling 
school. Each man had his best friend beside him ; so that the 
Sacred Band, as it was called, consisted of 1 50 pairs of comrades, 
prepared to fight and fall together. In battle, it was to stand in front 
of the other hoplites. At the same time, we may be sure, much was 
done to improve the aitny in other points. Opportunely for Thebes 
there had arisen, to guide her to success when her chance came, a 
man of rare ability, in whom nature seemed to have united the 
best features of Greek character and discarded the defects. This 
was Epaminondas, the fiiend of Pelopidas. He was a modest, 
unambitious man, who in other circumstances would probably have 
remained in obscurity, unobtrusively fulfilling the duties of a citizen 
and soldier. But the revolution stimulated his patriotism and lured 
him into the field of public affairs, w'here his eminent capacity', 
gradually revealing itself, made him, before eight years had passed, 

I In nine divisions- — i, 2. .\rcadia; 3, Elis; 4. Achaea; 5, Corinth and 
Megara; 6. Sicyon, Phlms, the Acte of .'Vrgohs ; 7, Acarnania , 8. PIioci'. 
I.ocris ; 9, Olyntiius and other Thracian cities. 
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the most influential man in his city. He had devoted as much time 
to musical as to gymnastic training; unlike most of his countiymen, 
he could play the lyre as well as the Theban flute ; and he had a 
genuine interest in philosophical speculation. A Tarentine friend, 
who had been much in his company, assevered that he never met a 
man who knew more and talked less than Epaminondas. But the 
Theban statesman could speak when he chose, or when the need de- 
manded ; and his eloquence was extremely impressive. Exceptional 
in his indificrence to the prizes of ambition, he was also exceptional in 
bis indifference to money, and he died poor. Not less remarkable 
was his lack of that party spirit, which led to so many crimes in 
Greece. He could not share in strong political hatred or lust for 
revenge ; and we have already seen that his repugnance to domestic 
bloodshed kept him from taking a part in the fortunate conspiiacy of 
Pelopidas. 

Sect. 4. TtiE Battle of Naxos and the Peace or Callias 

The following eight years are marked by a successful defensive 37S-1 a.c. 
war of Thebes against Spartan invasions ; by a decrease of Spartan 
prestige ; by the extension of the Theban supremacy over the rest 
of Boeotia. At the same time, Athens pro'ecutes a naval war 
against the Lacedaemonian Confederacy, and gains considerable 
successes ; but the strain on her resources which this war entails, 
and a growing jealousy of Tiiebes, combine to induce her to come to 
terms with Sparta. 

Two invasions of Boeotia conducted by Agesilaus himself in lioeolia 
successive summers achieved nothing ; and the Thebans had the 
satisfaction of slaying Phoebidas, who had won his fame by the 
capture of their acropolis. The other king, Cleombrotus, did even 2,-,^,' 
less than Agesilaus, for he found the passes of Cithaeron held by the Dr/i-at and 
foes, and could not enter Boeotia. After this, the Thebans had 
time to attack the Boeotian cities, and drive out the Spartan garrisons ; 
so that by the end of four ye.ars the Boeotian confederacy once more ckoini 'rofm 
extended over all Boeotia, the local governments being overthrown marches ta 
and the foreign harmosts expelled. Only in the extreme west, in (■ithaervn, 
Orchomenus and Chaeronea, were the Lacedaemoni.ans able to hold 3"3 
their ground. In the course of this resuscitation of the Boeotian 
league one notable exploit was wrought by Pelopidas and the 
Sacred Band. At Tegyra, on the road from Orchomenus to Locris, 
in a narrow pass, the Thebans routed twice as many Lacedaemonian 
troops, and slew both the Spartan generals. As in the case of all 
Spartan defeats, the moral effect was of far greater import than the 
actual loss in the field. Perhaps it was about this time that Athens 
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\\on back Oropus, which had been lost to her in the year of the 
Four Hundied 

Battle of In the meantime there had been war too on the seas. When the 
iniasions of liocotia fell out so badly, Sparta had bethought herself 
cciuipinng a na\ al arm<unent to cut off the com ships which bore 
em er). Attica from the Euvine. The ships reached Geracstus, the 

south point of Euboea ; but a fleet of sixty galleys under the Spartan 
Polhs hindered them from lounding the Cape of Sunium, and Athens 
was menaced with famine. Eighty triremes weic speedily fitted out 
and sent forth fiom the Piiaeus, under the command of Cliabrias, to 
iccoier the mastery of the sea Chabrias sailed to Naxos, which had 
seized this moment to desert the Athenian Confederacy, and be- 
leaguered the city. Pollis hurried to the rescue, and a battle was 
fought m the sound between Paios and Naxos. The Athenians 
gamed a complete victory, and only eleven of the Lacedaemonian 
vessels escaped. Even these would have been disabled, had not 
Chabrias desisted from the action, for the purpose of saving some of 
bis own men who were overboard or in disabled ships. The lesson 
which the Athenian people taught its generals after the battle of 
Arginusao bad not been forgotten. Though the battle of Naxos had 
not the important consequences of the battle of Cnidus, it was more 
gratifjing to Athens. The Cnidian victory had been won indeed 
under the command of an Athenian, but by Persian men and ships ; 
the victory gained Iiy Chabrias was entirely Athenian. It led 
immediately to an enlargement of the Confederacy. The triumphant 
fleet sailed round the Aegean, enrolled seventeen new cities, and 
Jnsarrec. collected a laige sum of money. Athens liad also to reassert her 
ttonary authority at Delos. For the inhabitants of the island who chafed at 
the administration of their temple by the Athenian amf/tfclioiies, as 
376 A. c.’ sacred overseers were entitled, had attempted, doubtless with 

Lacedaemonian help, to recover control of the sanctuar>’. An inter- 
esting entry in the Delian accounts of these years, preserved on 
a stone, tells how sev'en ringleaders of the movement were punished 
by fines .and perpetual banishment “for having led the ampliictiones 
forth fiom the temple and beaten them.” 

376 r, c. Next year, the fleet was sent to sail round the Peloponnesus under 

ExjiedtHon the command of Timotheus, son of Conon. This circumnavigation 
°the'n”’°' Peloponnesus was an assertion by Athens that her naval 

power was oncelnore dominant; it was intended to frighten Sparta, 
to extend Athenian influence in western Greece, and to act in the 
Corinthian Gulf, in case the Spartans tried to throw an army into 
Eoeotia bv' the port of Creusis. The islands of Corcyia and Ceph- 
allenia, the king of the Molossi, some of the Acarnanians, were vvon 
over to the Athenian alliance by the discreet policy of Timotheus, 
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who also gained a trifling victoiy over some hostile ships. But there 
was a darker side to this tiiumphant e.xpedition. The cost of the 
war was proving to be greater than Athens could well bear, and 
Timotheus failed to obtain from home the money requisite to pay his 
seamen. In this strait, he was obliged to ask each trieratch to 
advance seven minae for the payment of his crew ; and Athens (j^as.) 
herself sent a request to Thebes for some contribution towards the 
expense of the naval operations, on the ground that the enterprise of 
Timotheus had been undertaken partly at Theban instigation. The 
refusal of this demand, along with a growing jealousy of Theban suc- 
cess, and the somewhat grave financial difficulties of the moment, 
combined to dispose Athens towards peace with Sparta ; and this 
was in fact her wisest policy. Negotiations were opened and carried Peace, 37.^ 
to a successful issue ; but the peace was no sooner made than it was 
broken. For Timotheus, who was ordered to return home from 
Corcyra and reluctantly obeyed, halted at Zacynthus on his way, 
landed some Zacynthian exiles who were with him, and fortified a 
post for them on the island.^ The Zacynthians straightway com- 
plained to Sparta; Sparta demanded satisfaction from 'Athens ; and 
when this was refused, the incident was treated as a breach of 
contract and the war was resumed. 

The first object of Sparta was to regain her power in the west, Lacedae- 
and undo the work of Timotheus. The best of the winnings of that 
general had been Corcyra, and Corcyra once more became the scene coreyra, 
of a “Peloponnesian” war. With the help of their confederates, 374.3 j;.c. 
including Corinth, the Lacedaemonians launched an armament of 
sixty ships, conveying 1 500 mercenary hoplites, to gain possession 
of the island ; and at the same time a message was dispatched to 
Dionysius of Syracuse requesting his aid, on the ground that Sicily 
had her interests in Corcyracan politics. The armament was com- 
manded by the Spartan Mnasippus. He drove the Corcyraean fleet 
into the harbour, which he blocked with his own ships, and he invested 
the city by land, so that the supplies of the inhabitants were cut off. 

The island was a rich prize for the soldiers to whose depredations it 
was now given over. The tillage was goodly, the crofts and farm- 
houses e.vceeding fair ; and so plentiful was the wine that the troopers 
would drink none that was not of the finest sort. Urgent messages 
were sent to Athens by the Corcyraeans, who soon began to feel the 
pinch of famine. So great was the misery that slaves were cast out 
of the gates ; even some citizens deserted, but were whipped back to 
the walls by the Lacedaemonian commander. But he deeming that 

^ Die settlement of democratic tsciles was enrolled in the Athenian Con- 
federacy ; and " the people of the Zacynthians nt Nfillon" appears as tlte last of 
the additions to the list of members on the Confederacy stone. 
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he had the city in his hands grew careless in his confidence ; and 
from the watch-towers on their walls the besieged could obserce that 
the watch was sometimes relaxed. An oppoitune moment was 
seized for a sally, which resulted in a completer success than they 
looked for. The professional soldiers, who bad not been paid and 
detested their general, showed no zeal in withstanding the hot 
onslaught of the desperate men who poured forth from the gates. 
Mnasippus was slain, and the besiegers fell back to their camp. 
The belcaguerment was thus broken up, and the Corcyracans were 
safe until the coming of the expected help from .'Vthens, But 
they were delivered from all constraint er-en before that tardy help 
came ; for the Lacedaemonians evacuated the island almost im- 
mediately after tlie defeat. Then at last the Athenian fleet sailed 
into the ro,ads of Corcyni. 

It was from no want of goodwill on the part of the Athenian 
people that the help had not come in time to save Corey ra much of 
the miser)' which she had suffered. A tale hangs by the delay of 
the fleet. On the first appeal, it was resolved to send sixty ships at 
once, and 600 pellasts were sent in advance and successfully intro- 
Diffiailiits duced into the city. It was befitting that Timotheus should return 
and delays iq the scene of his former achievements, and the command of the 
entrusted to him. He found himself in an awkward position, 
owing to one of the gravest defects in the machiner)’ of Athenian ‘ 
administration. The people had voted a certain measure, appointing 
him to carr)' it out ; but had omitted to vote or consider the necessary 
ways and means. It consequently devolved upon Timotheus to find' 
the men and the money. For this purpose he cruised with some of 
his ships in the Northern Aegean, visiting Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Thrace, while the main part of the fleet awaited his return at the 
island of Calauria. But meanwhile the need of Corcyra was sore, 
and more pressing messengers were arrirfing in Athens. The long 
tarrying of the general excited public indignation ; his appointment 
was annulled ; and Iphicrates, in conjunction with Chabrias and 
Callistratus, was charged to sail at once to Corcyra. 
tyhicraUs Callistratus was the most eloquent orator of the day. Chabrias, 
in Thrace, a tried soldier who had served under Cypriote and Egyptian kings, 
we have already met as the victor of Na.\os. Iphicrates, who had 
come to the front by his boldness and success in the Corinthian n.nr, 
had for the last fifteen years served as a captain of peltasts under the 
_;f.378zr.c) princes of Thrace, and had married a daughter of king Cotys. A 
comic poet gives a picturesque description of his barbaric wedding- 
In the market-place a plentiful feast is set out for a throng of wild- 
haired Thracians. There are immense brazen cauldrons of broth, and 
the king, girding himself up, serves it with his own hands in a golden 
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basin. Then the wine and water are tempered in the mixing-bowls, 
and the king goes around tasting each bowl, until he is the first 
drunk. But an adventurous life among the “ butter-eating ” barbarians 
does not seem to have wholly satisfied Iphicrates. He seived the 
King of Persia in Egypt and then returned to Athens, and this (375-4 
expedition to Corcyra seems to have been his first service after his 
return. It was well and capably performed. The people in their 
excitement gave him ;i freer hand than they had given to Timotheus. 

He was able to put hard pressure on the trierarchs ; he was allowed 
to impress seamen, and to make use of the galleys which guarded 
the Attic coast, and even the two sacied vessels, the Sn^nvu'nta and 
Para/us. By these unusual efforts a fleet of seventy triremes was put Return of 
together, but before it was quite ready to sail Timotheus returned. Ttmotheux 
His cruise had been successful in raising money and men, and 
adding new members to the Confedemey ; but it was thouglit that 
neither necessity nor success could excuse the singular inopportune- 
noss of the delay. Ill-luck seemed to wait upon Timotheus. The 
funds which he brought back proved insufficient to meet the obliga- 
tions which they ought to have defrayed, and a fraud was suspected. 

Iphicrates and Callistratus, his political rivals, lodged an indictment 
against him, but as they had to sail immediately to the west, the 
trial was postponed till the autumn. 

On his way out Iphicrates learned the news of the deliverance of 
Corcyra, so that he was able to send back those ships whoso true 
duty was the defence of Attica. But there was still work to be done, reinfirce- 
The appeal which the Lacedaemonians sent to the tyrant Dionysius xnents from 
had not been in vain, and ten Syracusan triremes were even then Syracuse. 
approaching Corcyra. They stopped at a point in the north of the 
island, that the crews might rest after the long voyage ; and there 
Iphicrates whose scouts had watched for their approach captured 
them, all but one vessel. This prire raised the welcome sum of 
sixty talents, but it was not long before Iphicrates, even as Timotheus, 
found himself embarrassed for want of money. Callistratus went 
back to Athens, promising to persuade the people either to keep the 
fleet regularly paid or to make peace. Meanwhile the crews of 
Iphicrates obtained subsistence by labour on the Corcyraean farms. 

If Corcyra had fallen, theie can be little question that Timotheus Trial of 
would have been sacrificed to the displeasure of the Athenian people. Timotheus, 
But the good tidings from the west restored the public good-humour, 3731 -' 
and this was fortunate for the discredited general. His trial came 
on towards the end of the year. His military' treasurer was tried at 
the same time, found guilty of malversation, and condemned to death. 

But Timotheus himself was acquitted. He had indeed unusu.ally 
powerful support. Two foreign monarchs had condescended to 
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Athenian and Lacedaemonian Confederacies were thus both rendered 
invalid. No compulsion could be exercised on any city to fulfil 
engagements as member of a league. Cities might co-operate with 
each other freely so far as they chose, but no obligation could be 
contracted or enforced. Yet while Athens and Sparta resigned 
empire, they mutually agreed to recognise each other’s predominance, 
that of Athens by sea, that of Sparta on land — a predominance which 
must never be asserted by aggression and must always be consistent 
with the universal autonomy. 

The question immediately arose whether the Boeotian League The 
was condemned by this doctrine of universal autonomy. Sparta Boeotian 
and Athens, of course, intended to condemn it. But it might be 
pleaded that the Confederacy of Boeotian cities under the presidency . 
of Thebes was not on the same footing as the Confederacies whicli 
had been formed, for temporary political purposes, without any 
historical or geographical basis of union, under the presidencies of 
Athens and Sparta. It might be contended that Bocotia was a 
geographical unity, like Attica and Laconia, and had a title to 
political unity too, especially as the League was an ancient institution. 

The question came to the issue when it was the turn of Thebes to 
take the oath. Her representative Epaminondas claimed to take it 
on behalf of the Boeotian cities ; and Thebes, represented by him, 
was not so easily cowed as when she made the same claim at the 
conclusion of the King's Peace. He seems to have developed the 
view that Boeotia was to be compared to Laconia, not to the Lace- 
daemonian Confederacy ; and when Agesiiaus asked him, curtly and Thetes 
angrily : “Will you leave each of the Boeotian towns independent ?” excluded, 
he retorted : “Willj'ii/r leave each of the Laconian towns independent ?” 

The name of Thebes was thereupon struck out of the treaty. 

There was an argument as well as a sting in this retort of 
Epaminondas. The argument was : Sparta has no more right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Boeotia than we have to interfere 
in the domestic administration of Laconia ; Laconia, Boeotia, Attica, 
each represents a distinct kind of constitution, and each constitution 
is justified ; the union of Bocotia in a federation is as natural as the 
union of Attica in a single city, as legitimate as the union of Laconia 
in its subjection to the Spartan oligarchy. The union of Boeotia, 
like the union of Laconia, could not have been realised and could 
not be maintained without the perpetration of outrages upon the 
freewill of some communities. Yet it is hardly legitimate for one 
state to say to another ; “ We have committed certain acts of violence, 
but you must not interfere ; for at a remote period of history nhich 
none of us remember, your ancestors used even more high-handed 
methods for similar purposes, and you now maintain what they 
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established.” But the tyrannical method by which Laconia was 
governed was certainly a weak point in the Spartan armour; and 
the reply of Epaminondas may’ have well set Greece thinking over 
a question of political science. Setting aside the arguments of 
diplomacy, the point of the situation was this : Thebes could never 
become a strong power, the lival of Sparta or of Athens, e.vcept at 
the head of an united Bocotia, and it was tlte interest of Athens and 
Sparta to hinder her from becoming such a power. 
positions of So far as the two chief contracting parties were concerned, this 
Athens and — which is often c.alled the “Peace of Callias” — put an end 

Sparta. ,^.^5 contrary to the best interests of both. They 

were both partly to blame, but Sparta was far more to blame than 
her old iival. Her witless policy in overlooking the raid of 
Sphodrias had caused the war ; for it left to Athens no alternative 
but hostility. At the end of four years, they seemed to have come 
to their senses ; they made peace, but they were stupid enough to 
allow the incident of Zacynthus to annul the bargain. Three more 
years of fighting were required to restore their wits. But, although. 
Athens was financially evliausted by her military efforts, the war had 
brought its compensations to her. The victory’ of Naxos, the 
circumnavigation of the Peloponnesus and revival of her influence 
in Western Greece, were achievements which indisputably proved that 
Athens was once more a first-rate Hellenic power, the peer of Sparta; 
and this fact was fully acknowledged in the Peace of Callias. But 
the true policy of Athens-— from which the raid of Sphodrias had 
forced her — was that of a watchful spectator ; and this policy she 
now resumes, though only for a brief space, leaving Sparta and 
Thebes in the arena. As for Sparta, she had lost as much as Athens 
had gained ; the defeat of Naxos, the defeat of Tegyra, the failure 
at Corcyra, had dimmed her prestige. After the King’s Peace, she 
had begun her second attempt to dominate Greece ; her failure is 
confessed by the Peace of Callias. If a third attempt was to be 
successful, it was obrious that it must begin by the subjugation of 
Thebes. 


Sect. 5. Athens under the Restored Democracy 

When Pericles declared that Athens was the school of Greece, 
this was rather his ideal of what she should be than a statement of a 
reality. It would h.ave surprised him to learn that, when imperial 
Athens fell from her throne, his ideal would be fulfilled. This was 
what actually happened. It was not until Athens lost her empire 
that she began to exert a great decisive influence on Greek thought 
and civilisation. This influence was partly exerted by’ the establish- 
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infiu of schools in the strict sense --the literary school of Isocrates Ini’-n'meof 
' and the philosc.jiliic.il school of Ebto- -which .•ittracted to Athc'n. ci 
men from all tjuriitcrv of the Hellenic world. Ihtt the inrrc.nse in the 
intellectual inUuence of Athens iv.is iar};ely owinp to the f.ict th;it she 
was 1)c<:omin;4 herself morn receptive of inlhicnce from without. .She 
lias bccominy HcUenic as well as Athenian ; she w.as lict;intimj; to 
hecoinc cien .something more than llellemr. This temirnry towauis 
cosmopolit.mistn had been jinnnotcd by jihilosophical sjieciilation, 
which rises ahovc national thsiinctimis ; and it ismanifestcd vanoiisly 
in the pan-Hellenism of Isocrates, jn the attitude of such differcnl 
men as i’lato and Xenophon towards Athens, in the iiicicnsinc' 
mimher of forcijin religions worships cstalihshcd at Athens or I’iraeus, 
in a general decline of local patriotism, and in many other nays. T here 
was jieihaps no mstitnlion which had a wider inducncc in educating 
Greek thought in the fourth centuri' than the ilicatrc : its importance 
in city life was rcrogniseii by jimctical statesmen. It was therefore 
a matter of the utmost moment liiat the old Athenian comedy, turning 
mainly on icw'al politics, ceased to be iintten, and a new .school of 
comic jiocts arose who dealt with suhjerts of general human intcre.st. ‘ 

Here Athens had a most ciTcctual instrument for sjireading ideas. 

And the tragedies of the fourth century, though ns lilcr.mire they 
were of less note and constqucnre than the comedies, were not less 
significant of the spirit of the time. They were all dominated by 
the intlucncc of Euripides, the gre-at teacher of rationalism, the 
daring ciitic of .all established institutions and hclicfs. And the 
comic poets were' also iintlcr his spell. 

It can c.asiiy be seen that the cultivation of these wider situ- Gow.'/; ly 
pathies was connecle'd with the growth of what is commonly called ‘'a-'’ 

“ individualism.” By this it is mc.int that tlic individu.al citizen no 
longer looks at the outside world through the medium of his city, 
but regards it directly, .as it were, with his own eyes and in its bear- 
ings on him individually. He is no longer content to express his 
religious feelings, simply as one member of the state, in the common 
usages of tlio state religion, but seeks to enter into an immediate 
personal relation with the supernatural world, .And since his own 
life has thus become for him something independent of the city, his 
attitude to the city itself is transformed. The citizen of Athens has 
become a citizen of the world. His duty to his country may conflict 
with his duty to himself as a man ; and thus patriotism ceases to be 
unconditionally the highest virtue. Again, men begin to put to 
themselves, more or less explicitly, the question, whether the state is 
not made for the individual and not the individual for the state, — 
a complete reversal of the old unquestioning submission to the 
authority of the social organism. It followed th.at greater demands 
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were made upon die state by the citizen for his own privtite welfare; 
and that the citizen, fitlin;; himself tied by no I’ndissolubJe bond to 
his countu, was rc.idier than formciiy to seek his fortune clsewltcre. 
Tims we find, in the single field of niiht.ar\’ sen-ice, Athenian officers 
aaing imlriicndcntK of their countr>‘, in the pay of foreign powers, 
wheneior it suited them -Conon, Xcnrrphon, Iphicrates, Chabrias, 
.iiid others 

A \i\id exaggerated description of this spirit has been drawn by 
I’lato in one of his famous contributions to political science, the 
A\ puhlti . “ The horses and asses, he says, “ have a way of march- 

ing along with all the lights and dignities of freemen ; and tliey will 
run at anybody whom thc\ meet m the street if he docs not leave 
the ro.id clear for them . .and all things arc just icady to burst with 
hbcrtj ”* When he describes the eacessivc freedom of democracy, 
he IS dealing with the growth of individn.ahsm, as a result of freedom 
m Us constitutional sense ; but his argument that individu.ahsm is 
the fatal fruit of a democratic constitution rests largely on the 
double sense of the word “freedom.” The notable thing is that 
no man did more to promote the tendencies which arc here deplored 
by Plato than Plato himself and his fellow philosophers. If any 
single man could be held responsible for the inevitable giowth of 
indnidu.alism, it would be perhaps Euripides;- but assuredly, next 
to Euripides, it would be Plato’s revered master, Socrates, the son of 
Sophroniscus. 

Socraus, When the history of Greece w.as being directed by Pericles and 
the^cujfiar, Cleon, Nicias and Lysander, men little dreamed either at Athens or 
clsewheic that the interests of the wot Id weic far more deeply con- 
cerned in the doings of one eccentric Athenian who held aloof from 
public affairs. The work of Pericles and Lysander affected a few 
generations in a small portion of the globe ; but the spirit of that 
eccentric Athenian was to lay an impiess, indelible for ever, upon 
the thought of mankind. The ideas which we owe to Socrates are 
now so oiganically a part of the mind of civilised men, so familiar 
and commonplace, that it is hard to appreciate the intellectual power 
which was required to originate them. Socrates was the first 
champion of the supremacy of the intellect as a court from which 
there is no appe.al ; he w.as the first to insist, without modification or 
comptomisc, that a m.an must order his life by the guidance of his 
own intellect, without any regard for mandates of external authority 
or for tlie impulses of emotion, unless his intellect approves. Socrates 

^ Trans! Jouett. ^ 

- Kunpides first ; for, though he did not c\crt nearly as great influence on the 
vorld os Socrates, he reached a largcKpubhc in his o\sn and the two ne\t genera- 
tions. \ 
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was thus a rebel against authority as such ; and he shrank from no 
consequences. He did not hesitate to show his companions that an 
old man has no title to respect because he is old, unless lie is also 
wise ; or that an ignorant parent has no claim to obedience on 
the mere account of the parental relation. Knowledge and veracity, 
the absolute sovereignty of the understanding, regardless of con- 
sequences, regardless of all prejudices connected with family or 
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city this was the ideal of Socrates, consistently and uncom- 

promisingly followed. 

But men using their intellects often come to different conclusions, i/is 
The command issued by an authority which Socrates may reject has method. 
been, directly or ultimately, the result of some mental process. It is 
manifest that we require a standard of truth and an e.\pIanation of 
the causes of error. The solution of Socrates is, briefly, this. When 
we make a judgment, wc compare two ideas ; and in order to do so 
correctly it is obvious that these i^eas must be clear and distinct ; 

Tj . 
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error arises from comparing ideas that are undefined and vague. 
Definition was thus the essential point — and it was an essential 
novelty — in the Socratic method for arriving at truth. Its necessitj' is 
a commonplace now ; and we have rather to guard against its dangers. 

The application of this method to ethics was the chief occupation 
of Socrates, for the interests of human life and its perplc-vities entirely 
absorbed him. In the history of ethics his position is supreme ; lie 
was the founder of utilitarianism. He arrived at the doctrine by 
analysing the notion of “ good ” ; the result of his analysis was that 
“ the good is the useful.” Closely connected was the principle that 
virtue is happiness, and this was the basis of the famous Socratic 
parado.v that no man willingly does wrong, but only through ignor- 
ance, for there is no man who would not will his own happiness. It 
is easy to point out the errors of this startling statement ; it is perhaps 
easier to forget how much wrong-doing is due to the confused think- 
ing of clouded brains and the ignorance of untrained minds. 

The man who had no respect for authority was not likely to 
except the gods from the range of his criticism ; and the popular 
religion could not sustain, examination. Socrates was as little 
orthodox as Anaxagoras and other “ impious ” philosophers ; but he 
made no new departure in the field of theology. He doubtless 
believed in the existence of a God ; but as to the nature of the 
divine principle he was probably what we call an “ agnostic,” as he 
certainly was in regard to the immortality of the soul. 

Socrates then was the originator of a new logical method, the 
founder of utilitarianism, and, above all, the unsparing critic of all 
things in heaven and earth — or rather on earth only, for he disdained 
things in heaven as uninteresting and irrelevant, — a fearless critic, 
undeterred by any feeling of piety or prejudice. He never wrote 
anything, he only conversed. But he conversed tvith the ablest 
young men of the day' who were destined afterwards to become 
immortal themselves as thinkers; he communicated to them — to 
Plato, to Aristippus, to Euclidcs — his own spirit of scepticism and 
criticism ; he imbued them with intellectual courage and intcllectu.rl 
freedom. He never preached, he only discussed ; that was the 
Socratic method — dialectic or the conversational method. He did 
not teach, for he professed to have no knowledge ; he would only 
confess that he was exceptional in knowing that he knew nothing : 
this was the Socratic irony. He went about showing that most 
popular notions, as soon as they are tested, prove to be inconsistent 
and untenable ; he wished to convince every' man he met that his 
convictions would not stand examination. We can easily conceive " 
how stimulating this was to the young men, and how extremely 
irritating to the old. Haunting the market-places and the gy'mnasia 
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Sorratcs \v;n ntway*; rc;uiy lo cnirap men of all njtcs ami ranks into 
arRiiment, and many a gnsrlfte rras rmod him hy revrrcml ami con- 
toiiftl seniors, nho'e fo^nj’ n>imU he c.\poseti to ridicnle hy means 
of his prudent ir.terrrvjjations. ThiniKh no man ever tanstht more 
cfiVctnally ihasi Socrates, he nas not a tcarher, he had no erjurse of 
lectures to };ive, and therefoie he took no fee. Herein lay his dis- 
tinction, from the sophists, to whom hy his spectilation. his secpticism, 
his mastery 01 arjtmncnt, his influence o'er yount; men, he naturally 
belongs, .and 'nth "horn he wns yencmlly classed, lie soon became 
.T notorioi!} figure in the strems of Athens ; nature had marked him 
oiit among alhe.r men by his grotesque satyr-like face. 

Though he "as the r.hihl of democracy, horn to a heritage of Critkhin 
freedom in a city 'where the right of free disctission "as unrestrained, '/ i>'cc:,>. 
the sacrcil name of democracy "as not more sheltered than anything '''‘’O'- 
else from the crtticisnt of Socrates. He railed, for instance, at the 
system of choosing magistrates hy lot, one of the i>rotcctions of 
detnoerrrey .at Atlien.s, He "as unpop'ilnr with the mass, for he 
"ns an enemy of shams and ignorance and superstition. Honest 
democr:rts of the type of Thtasyhulus .and .Anytus, "ho did their 
duty hut had no desire to probe its foundations, regarded him as a 
dangerous freethinker who spent his life in difTusing ideas subversive 
of the social order. They might point to the ablest of tbe young iih 
men 'vho bad kc]'t company with him, and say : “ Behold the fruits I'arklng 
of his conversation 1 Look at Alcibiadcs, his favourite companion, 
who has tlonc more titan any other man to ruin his countrj'. Look 
at Critias, who, next to .Mciltiades, has wroirght the deepest harm to 
Athens ; 'vlio, brought ttii in the Socraiic circle, first wrote a book 
against ilcmocracy, then visited Thessaly and stirred up the serfs 
against their masters, and fin:illy, returning here, inaugurated the 
reign of terror. Look, on the other hand, at Plato, an able young 
man, "horn the taste for idle speculation, infused by Socrates, has 
seduced from the service of his country. Or look at Xenophon, wlto, 
instead of serving Athens, has gone to serve her enemies. Truly 
Socrates and his propaganda Iiavc done little good to the Athenian 
state." However unjust any particular instance might scenr, it is 
easy to understand how considerations of this kind would lead many 
practical unspcculativc men to look upon Socrates tind his ways "ith 
little favour. And from their point of view, they were perfectly right. 

His spirit, and the ideas that he made current, were an insidious 
menace to the cohesion of the social fabric, in "hicb there was not a 
stone or a joint that he did not question. In other w’ords, he was 
the active apostle of individualism, which led in its further develop- 
ment to tbe subversion of that local patriotism which had inspired 
the cities of Greece in her days of greatness. 
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au' e, unitiil rtilh. a liy no mean', ‘■'.iijirisii'.;; itlttuintss to ihc signtlf- 
cance of ins work. 

Sorrntes iheil five year-, after tiio fall of tiir Atlienhn cwpirfi 
the rti.innrr of Ins death fct a sr.i! iijKitt hn hfe. Atiytus *he honest 
democMtic jn'lnici.tn ttho had been pioininent in the rcstoratton of 
iltc tk'tnocracy, rainc for«.iul, wnh $ome othets. as a champion of the 
state religion, and accused Sotratrs of impiety, 'i'hc aecu*:tlion 
r.an : “ .Socrates ts gsuiliy of mme, hccatise )tc doe-, tioi hrhi've m 
the gods recognised by the city, but introduce- strange supcniaturai 
bcin.gs : lie is also guilty, because he corrupts the youth." The 
penalty proposed was death ; but tbc accusers had no desire to infiict 
it ; they cspccted that, when the cii.argc was lodged in the atchon's 
office, Soemtes would leave Attira, and no one would have Jtindcred 
him from doing so. Ilut Socrates was full of days — he had rt-iehed 
the age of set cnly — and life spent otherwise th;in in conversing in 
streets of Athens would have been worthless to him. He surprised 
the city by icmaining to answer the charge. Tiie trial was hc.ard 
in a court of 501 judges, the king-archon presiding, and the old 
philosopher was found guilty by a in.ajority of sKty. It w.-is a small 
majority, considering that the general truth of the accusation was 
undeniable. .According to the practice of .Athenian law, it w'aS 
open to a defendant when he was condemned to propose a lighter 
punishment than that fixed by the accuser, and the judges were 
required to choose one of the two sentences. Socrates might have 
saved his life if he had proposed an adequate penalty, but he offcreil 
only a small fine, and was consequently condemned, bya much larger 
majority, to death. He drank the cup of doom a month later, discours- 
ing with his disciples as eagerly as ever till his last hour. 

The actual reply of Socrates at his trial has not been preserved 

\ 
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!)U! Unmy k*. lonr mst! ipirti nni! imirhtif its tniiir. Vox it stipjilifd l't,:tos 
Iiis conip.ttiit'ti ri.ttn, «iio tt.»‘ jirt-fjit. uilli tlic rn.ncn.i! of a work Apoloc;)- 
wl'.ich Mtuttls aksokitfly iiionc ui lilciamrp. In tlie Af<o!t\iix of 
I'Sato has siaTcnlfii tn rairhmg the pen.onalny of llic 
master anrS tonvcskti; it' stimulus to liis rtneiers. ’I here ran 
1>(; no fjursiion that this work (opriitUitt s the (ptiural mitime of the 
acturil tirfrmc, whtrh is here \irt.!i};l»t into an arlistie form. Ami we 
see how inierty inipo-sihlc it was for Smiats-s to answer the atcus.a- 
tioii. lie entets into an csplanation of his life ami inotnes, ami has 
no tiifTirtilty in siirnvmp tiiai niaiiy tiiinfjs {wspiilaily ailcyeii against 
iiitn are false, liiil with the .actual riiarge of hohimg ami iliiTusing .So ja/ei 
heterotlo\ \icws lie rle.als lirittiy ami uns.atisfnctonly. lie was not 
condcmneii unjustly— accortlmg to ilic l.iw. Ami tliat is the inten- 
sity of tile tr.igtdy. ’ilieie lias-e b'-en no lietter men than Socrates : 
and yet lus ac< users were perfectly right, it is not clear why their 
tnatufesto for ortiiodosy was niadr at tlial p.irtiriikn time ; but it is 
proli.iblc tliat twenty \e.trs l.itcr sueli an artion would ha\c been a 
failure. I'erhapi tlic facts of the trial justify us in the rough conclu- 
sion that two out of riery five Atlicnian citurns then were icligimisly 
indilTcrtnl. In .any case tiie event had a wider than a merely 
religious significance. The cvcciition of .Socrates was the protest of 
the spirit of the old order ag.nnst the growth of individualism. 

Seldom III the course of liistory have violent blows of this kind 
faded to rccod upon the striker and serve the cause they wcic meant 
to barm. Socrates was rcinonibcred at Athens with pride and regret. 

His spirit began to exercise an influence vvhicb the tragedy of his death 
enhanced. 11 is companions never forgave the democracy for putting 
their master to death; he lived and grew in the study of their 
imaginations ; and they spent their lives in carrying on his work. 

They carried forward his vvotk, but they knew not wbal they were 
doing. They had no snsjiicion that in pursuing those speculations to 
which they were stimulated by the Socratic metbod they were 
sapping tlic roots of Greek city life .as it was known to the men 
who fought at Marathon. Plato was a tnic child of Socrates, and 
yet he was vehement in condemning that individualism which it bad 
been the hfework of Socrates to foster. Few sights are stranger 
tlian Plato and Xenophon turning their eyes away from their own free 
country to regard with admir.ilion the constitution of Sjiart.a, where 
their hclovcd master would not have been sufTcicd so much as to 
open his mouth. It was a distinct triumph for the Lacedaemonians 
when their constitution, which the Athenians of the age of Pericles 
regarded as old-fashioned machincr)’, was selected by the greatest 
thinker of Atlicns as the nearest c.xisting approach to tlic ideal. 

Indeed the Spartan organisation, at the very time when Spaita was 
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the old vehicle to convey thoughts for which it was hardly suited. 

It must always be remembered that the great dramatic poems of the 
fifth century bore an inalienable religious character ; and, as soon as 
the day came when the men of the highest literary faculty vere no 
longer in touch with the received religion, drama of the old kind 
ceased to be written. That is why the fourth century is an age of 
prose; tragic poetry owes its death to Euripides and the Socratic 
spirit. The eager individualism of the age found its natural expres- 
sion in prose, whose rhythmical periods demanded almost as much 
care and art as poetry ; and the plastic nature of the Greek language 
rendered it a most facile instrument for the purposes of free thought 
and criticism. 

Thus Athens became really a school for Greece, as soon as that 
individualism prevailed which I’ericles had unwittingly foreshadowed 
in the very same breath ; “ I say that Athens is the school of Hellas, 
and that the individual Athenian in his own person seems to have the 
power of adapting himself to the most varied fonns of action with the 
utmost versatility and grace.” 1 

It must never be forgotten that it is to the democratic Athenian 
law - courts that the perfecting of Attic prose was mainly due. 

This institution had, as we saw, called into being a class of profes- 
sional speech-writers. But there were many who were not content Higher 
with learning off, and reciting in court, speeches which a speech-M riter 
like Lysias wrote for them, but wished to learn themselves the art 
of speaking. For those who aspired to make their mark in debates pociatcs. 
in the Assembly, this was a necessity. The most illustrious instructor 
in oratory at this period was Isocrates. But the school of Isocrates ^ 
had a far wider scope and higher aim than to teach the construction 
of sentences or the arrangement of topics in a speech. It was 
a general school of culture, a discipline intended to fit men for 
public life. Questions of political science were studied, and Isocrates 
likes to describe his course of studies as “ philosophy.” But it was 
to Plato’s school in the Academy that the youths of the day went to 
study “philosophy” in the stricter sense. The discipline of these 
two rival schools — for there was rivalry between them, though their 
aims were different — was what corresponded at Athens to our univer- 
sity education. And the pupils of Isocrates, as well as those of Plato, 
had to work haid. For thoroughness of method was one of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of Isocrates. His school attained a pan- 
Hellenic reputation ; pupils came to him from all quarters of the 
world. “ Our city,” he says, “ is regarded as the established teacher 
of all who speak or teach others to speak. And naturally so, since 


^ Jowetl's translation. 




men see that our city offers the greatest prizes to those who possess 
this faculty — proi ides the most numerous and various schools for those 

\\ho having resolved to enter 
the real contests desire a 
preparatory discipline — and 
further affords to all men that 
experience which is the mam 
secret of success in speaking. 

The tone of the teaching of 
Isocrates harmonised with the 
national position which he 
held. He took a large view 
of all things ; there was nothing 
narrow or local in his opinions. 
And not less important than 
the \ridth of his horizon lyas 
the high moral tone in which 
his thoughts were consistently 
pitched. Isocrates discharged 
not only the duties which 
are in modern times dis- 
charged byuniversityteachers, 

but also the functions of a 
journalist of the best kind. 
Naturally nervous and en- 
dowed with a poor voice, he 
did not speak in the Assembl) , 
*^but when any great question moved him he would issue a pamphlet, 
in the form of a speech, for the purpose of influencing public 
opinion. We may suspect that the Athenians appreciated these 
publications more for their inimitable e.xcellence of style than for their 
political wisdom. , 

Cosmo- A highly remarkable passage of Isocrates expresses and applauo 

plilanism the wide-minded cosmopolitanism which was beginning to prevail m 

in the Greece. He says that “ Athens has so distanced the rest of the 
world in power of thought and speech that her disciples have hecome 
hoo-aus, the teachers of all other men. She has brought it to pass that tn 
381 ts.c. name of Greek should be thought no longer a matter of race but 

matter of intelligence ; and should be given to the participators m 
our culture rather than to the sharers of our common origin. “ 
Idealisa- Thirty or forty years earlier, no one perhaps, except Euripides, would 
twn of 6 th jjave been bold enough to speak like that. But Isocrates did not see . 



i Translated by Jebb, 
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ill'll thU 'Ahuii he .uiiniir*. vjs ihi'-iiv connci ''•(! lulli 

the iivof •.pin! 'Ahi''h he eiMw fieri; lirploir'-. Ii isnininiir lo i^i- 

lind i!i<* ni.m I'lio appruvri of < m.-cn Tinp of tiic v.urld lonfcmn b-nl: 

V. lift rcj;fe! iu llir <!.iy< of Si>i*>a aik! projwiMii}; lo trvive ihe oM ' 
fHOrfif', iifi't nMii-.h!}) hir!) liie unirl of the Arcop.p:!!’. oicr 

ihe fire's of .\ll|''ni.ui <uife:i'. 

't hr form .'tnii f».i!iiii*i of an ayr arc wniu to ho minorei! in /eA’rtVi- 
art; anil one tliVcisro tne.ini of '*11111111;; a foncrule notion of llie n'lif'* 
ipirit of tlic faunh ic-ntliry it to -itudy she- miiks of i'laiiteics 
coinpire ihem I'ith ifio trufpmrr*. winch icMtci! from the 'Aorhshof) 
of I'hiilia*!. just as the i'i!tr*-ii v.as h-pinnui}: to assert Ins own trnturr. 
indivitftialuy as more tlian a mere item in the slate, 'O the plastic 
atiist was einam ip.itini; ins .art from its iiiiimatc coimexion with tlic 
toriiplfs of tin: pods, and its >iibatdt[i.ttnin to airhiterture. i'tir in 
tile bftii ccfUnty. apart ftom a few rofoss.if statues like those which 
f'htdias iinwpht for .-Ntliens and Olympia, the finest works of the 
sculptor's chisef were: to dccor.iic frierc or pediment, in the fnuilh 
century the architccl indeed .still icqiiirtd the sculptor's sen ice; 

Scopas. for instance, was tailed upon m Ins yomh to dcroratc the 
temple of Athena .Alea at Tepen, m his later years 10 make a fiicre 
for the tomh of .a Cannn prince ; but, in pcneral, the sciiljiior 
developed Ids nit more independently of architecture, and all tim 
prent works of I’nisiicles were complete in themsehes and in- 
depcnilcin. Ami, as .sculpture was emancipating itself from tlic old 
sufxirdination to arr.hitcciiirc, so il also emancipated itseif from tlic 
lelipioiis ideal. In the ape of I'iiidias, the artist wlio rasliioned a 
pod soupht to express in fiiiman shape the majesty and imimitahiliiy 
of a divine bcinp ; .and this idc.al had licen perfectly achicvctl. In 
the fourth century the deities lose their majesty and chanpelcssncss; 
tlicyare concciictl as pfiystc.'tlly perfect men and xvomcn, w-iih human 
feelings tlmugh without Imnian sorrows ; they arc invo.stcd w'itli human 
personalities, Tlic contrast may be seen liy looking at llie group 
of gods in tlic fricre of the Partbcimn, and then .at bomc of the 
works of 1 ’r.axiiclcs ; the Hermes, which xvas set up in the temple of 
Hera at Olympia, and is preserved there ; the Aphrodite of Cnidus — 
a xvomnn shrinking from revealing her beauty as sbe enters the 
bath : or the Satyr, with the shape of a man and the mind of a 
hcast. Thus scidptuic is marked by “individualism” in a double 
sense. Each artist is freer to work out an individual p.ath of his own; 
and the tendency of all artists is to pourtrny the individual man or 
w'onian rather than the type, and even the individual phase of 
emotion rather than the character. 

The general spirit of the Athenians in their political life cor- 
responds to this change. Men came more and more to rcgcird the 
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state as a means for administering to the needs of the individual. 
We might almost say that they conceived it as a co-operative society 
for making profits to be divided among the members ; this at least 
was the tendency of public opinion. They were consequently more 
disinclined to enter upon foreign undertakings which were not either 
necessary for the protection and promotion of their commerce or 
likely to fill their purses. The fourth century' was therefore for 
-Ythens an age of less ambition and glory’, but of greater happiness 
and freedom, than the fifth. 

The decisive circumstance for Athens was that, while she lost 
her empire, she did not lose her commerce. This was a cruel blow 
to Corinth, since it was to destroy Athenian trade that Corinth had 
brought about the war. The fact shows on how firm foundations 
Athenian commerce rested. The only rival .Athens had to fear was 
Rhodes, which was becoming a centre of traffic in the south-eastern 
Mediterranean, but was not destined to interfere seriously' with 
Athenian trade for a long time yet. The population of Attica had 
declined ; plague and war reduced the number of adult male citizens 
from at least 33,000 to 21,000. But that was not unfortunate, for 
there were no longer outsettlements to receive the surplus of the 
population ; and even m’th the diminished numbers there was a 
surplus which sought employment in foreign mercenary service. The 
mercantile development of Athens is shown by the increase of the 
Piraeus at the e.vpense of the city', in which many plots of ground now 
became deserted, and by the growth of private banks. It had long 
been a practice to deposit money in temples, and the priesthoods 
used to lend money’ on interest. This suggested to money-changers 
tire idea of doing likewise : and Pasion founded a famous house at 
Athens, which operated with a capital of fifty talents, and had credit 
at all Greek centres of commerce. Thus business could be transacted 
by exchanging letters of credit instead of paying in coin ; and the 
introduction of this system, even on such a small scale, shows the 
growth of mercantile activity. Money was now much more plentiful, 
and prices far higher, than before. ' This was due to the large amount 
of the precious metals, chiefly gold, which had been brought into 
circulation in the Greek world in the last quarter of the fifth centuo* 
The continuous war led to the coining of the treasures which had 
been accumulating for many years in temples ; and the banking 
system circulated the money which would otherwise have been 
hoarded in private houses. But, although the precious metals became 
plentiful, the rate of interest did not fall ; men could still get 12 per 
cent for a loan of their money. Tills fact is highly significant ; h 
shows clearly that industries were more thriving and trade more 
active, and consequently capital in greater demand. The high rate of 
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interest must always be remembered when we read of a Greek 
described as wealtliy with a capital wliich would nowadays seem 
small, Tims a foitune of 50 talents, little more than 10,000 
English pounds, would yield an income of nearly 1500 ; and that 
sum had an enormously greater purchasing power than the equivalent 
weight of gold to-day. Such incomes were extremely raic. 

Connnunistic ideas were a consctpience, pciha])S inevitable, Socialism. 
the growth of individualism and the growth of capital. The poorer 
burghers became more and morc-acutely alive to the inconsistency 
between the political equality of .all citizens and the social and 
economical advantages enjoyed by the rich. I’olitical equality seemed 
to point to social equality as its logical sequel ; in fact, full and equal 
political equality could not be secured without social equality also, 
since the advantages of wealth necessarily involve superiorities in 
political influence. Thus, just .as in modern Europe, so in ancient 
Greece, capital and democracy produced socialists, who pleaded for 
a levelling of classes by means of a distribution of property by the 
state. Aristophanes mocked these speculations in his Parliamoit of Ecclcsi- 
Women and his Wealth. The idea of communism which Plato a*us.nc, 
develops on lines of his own in the Republic was not an original 
notion of the philosopher’s brain, but was suggested by the current jgs ox. 
communistic theories of the day. It is well worthy of consideration 
that the Athcni.ans did not take the step from political to social 
democracy ; and this discretion may have been partly due .to the 
policy of those statesmen who, doubtless conscious of the d.angcr, • 
regarded the thcoric fund as .an indispensable institution. 

The changed attitude of the individual to the state is shown by Bcclesiosiie 
the introduction of a fixed remuneration of half a drachma to Athenian pay 
citizens for attending the meetings of the Assembly ; and the rise in U’l/epiiuccii 
prices is illustrated by the subsequent increase of this remuneration. ^ ^ 
For the regular sessions, in which the proceedings were unattractive, 
the pay was raised to a drachma and a half ; for the other meetings, 
which were more e.xciting, it was fixed at a drachma. The remunera- 
tion for serving in the law-courts was not increased ; it was found 
that half a drachma was sufficient to draw applicants for the judge’s 
ticket. Payment for the dischaigm of political duties was part of the 
necessary machinery of the democracy, but the distribution of 
“ spectacle-money ” to the poor citizens was a luxury which involved 
an entirely different principle. It is uncertain when the practice of 
giving the price of his theatre ticket to the poor Athenian was first 
introduced ; it has been attributed to Pericles, but it is possible that 
it was not introduced till Athens began to recover after the fall of her 
empire. In .any case, the principle became established in the fourth 
century of distributing “theoric” moneys, which were supposed to be 
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spent on religious festivals ; the citizens came to look forward to 
frequent and large distributions ; the surplus revenue of the statcj 
instead of being saved for emergencies, was placed in the theonc 
fund ; and this theonc fund became so impoitant that it ultimately 
required a special minister of finance to manage it. Those statesmen 
under whose guidance the theoric doles were most liberal had naturally 
the greatest influence with the mass of the citizens ; and consequently 
finance acquired a new importance, and financial ability was developed 
in a very high degree. The state -thus assumed the character of a 
commercial society ; dividends were a political necessity, and in order 
to meet it heavier taxation was demanded. We have seen how, when 
war broke out with Sparta, in the year in which the Second Athenian 
Confederacy was formed, a property- ta.x was imposed, and the 
properties of the citizens were assessed anew for this purpose. 

Thus the state provided for the comfort of its poorer burghers at 
the expense of their wealthier fellows. It is, as it were, publicly 
recognised as a principle of political science that the end of the state 
is the comfort and pleasure of its individual members ; and everything 
has to be made subordinate to this principle which is outwardly 
embodied in the theoric fund. This principle affected the foreign 
policy of Athens, as we have already observed. When she took the 
step of sending outsettlers to Samos and elsewhere, in defiance of 
the public opinion of Greece, her chief motive was doubtless pecuniary 
profit. 

Constitutionally, the restored Athenian democracy was a remark- 
‘ able success. The difficulties which the democratic statesmen en- 
countered after the overthrow of the Thirty had been treated with a 
wisdom and moderation which are in striking contrast with the 
violence and vengefulness shown in other Greek states at similar 
crises. iMost democratic men of means had been robbed of property 
under the tyranny of the oligarchs, and the property had been sold- 
Were the purchasers to be compelled to restore it without compensa- 
tion ? Were all the acts of the Thirty to be declared illegal f Such a 
measure would have created a bitter and discontented party in the 
stale. Some of the chief democratic leaders voluntarily resigned 
all claim to compensation for the property they had lost, and this 
example promoted a general inclination on both sides to concession 
and compromise. The wisdom and tact displayed in this matter 
were not the least of the scr\-ices which Thrasybulus and his fellows 
rendered to their country. No oligarchical conspiracy endangered 
the domestic peace of Athens again ; no citizen, if it were not a 
philosophical speculator, called the democracy in question. 

At this epoch the laws were revised, and the register of burghers 
was revised, but the constitution was left practically unaltered. A 
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change, indeed, was made in the presidency of tlie Assembly, which Change 
had hitherto belonged to the ptylattfis or board of Ten, selected 
every seven days from the presiding tribe in the Council. The close f 
organic relation between the Council and Assembly rendered it needful i\sscmb!v : 
that members of the Council should preside in the Assembly; but the probaUy in 
presidency of the .Assembly was now divorced front the presidency of 403*= •"•e. 
the Council and invested in a body of nine, selected one from each The nine 
of the nine tribes which were not picsiding. This change was 
obviously designed to form a check on the administration. The 
presiding tribe in the Council could no longer deal directly with the 
Assembly, but was obliged to present its measures to the people through 
an intennediate body, which belonged indeed to the Council but not 
to its own part of the Council. The year in which these reforms /n/rodne- 
were probably made witnessed also the introduction of a new alphabet Hon of /he 
as the ofScial script of the state. The old Attic .alphabet, with its . 
hard-worked vowels doing duty for more than one sound, was dis- ^ 
continued ; and hcncefonvard the stones which record the public acts archenship 
of the Athenian people are inscribed in the Ionic alphabet, with ofEuclides, 
separate signs for the long and short c and n, and distinct symbols I'-c. 
for the double consonants. 

It is plain th.at Athens needed, at this period, not men of genius 
or enthusiasm, but simply men of ability, for the conduct of her 
afiairs. She liad no great aims to achieve, no grave dangers to 
escape, which demanded a Pericles oraThcmistocles ; a man of genius 
would have found no scope in the politics of Athens for two generations 
after the fall of her empire. Men of great ability she had, men who 
were thoroughly adequate to the comparatively unambitious role which 
she had wisely imposed upon herself — Agyrrhius, Cailistratus, and 
afterwards Eubulus. To us they are all sh.adowy figures. Agyrrhius Agyrrhius. 
inaugurated the profit-system which afterwards resulted in the institu- 
tion of the theoric fund ; and it was he who opposed and discredited 
the extreme anti-Spartan policy of the heroes of Phyle. His nephew CaUi- 
Callistratus enjoyed a longer career and pl.ayed a greater part in the Hra/us. 
affairs of Greece, conspicuous as the founder of the Second Con- 
federacy, as the negotiator of the Pe.acc of Callias, and then as the 
opponent of Epaminondas. His policy throughout was consistent 
and reasonable. He aimed at rendering Athens powerful enough to 
be independent of Sparta ; he desired that Sparta and Athens should 
stand side by side as the two leading states in Greece ; and he 
recognised that the neighbourhood of Attica to Bocotia necessarily 
laid upon Athens the policy of opposing the aggrandisement of 
Thebes. 

Agyrrhius and Cailistratus might once and again fill the office 
of strategos ; but, like Cleon and Hyperbolus, they exercised their 
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influence as recognised — practically, official — advisers of the Assembly 
The art of nar became ever)’ year more and more an art, and little 
could be accomplished except by generals who devoted their life to 
MilHary the military' profession. Such were Timotheus, the hero of Leucas ; 
men. Chabrias, the victor of Naxos ; and above all Iphicrates, whom we 
have met in so many places and in so many’ guises. Timotheus was 
a rich man ; his father Conon had left him a fortune, and he could 
afford to serve his country and his country only. But Chabrias and 
Iphicrates enriched themselves by taking temporary servnce under 
foreign masters ; Iphicrates even went so far as to support the 
Thracian king, whose daughter he had wedded, against Athens. 

• All these military men preferred to dwell elsewhere than at Athens. 
Abroad they could live in luxury and ostentation ; while at Athens 
men lived simply and moderately, and public opinion was unfavourable 
to sumptuous establishments. The attitude of the generals to the city 
became much more independent when the citizens themselves ceased 
to serve abroad regularly, and hired mercenaries instead. The 
hiring of the troops and their organisation devolved upon the general, 
and he was often expected to provide the means for paying them 
too. Here we touch on a vice in the constitutional machine, which 
was the cause of frequent failures in the foreign enterprises of Athens 
during this period. No systematic provision was made that, when 
the people voted that a certain thing should be done, the adequate 
moneys at the same time should be voted. Any one might propose 
a decree, without responsibility for its execution ; and at the next 
meeting of the Assembly the people might refuse to allow the 
necessary supplies, or no one might be ready to move the grant. 
In the same way, supplies might be cut off in the middle of a 
campaign. This defect had not made itself seriously felt in the 
fifth century, when the leading generals were always statesmen too, 
with influence in the Assembly ; but it became serious when the 
generals were professional soldiers whom the statesmen employed- 
During the ten years after the Peace of Callias, .Athens was actively 
engaged in a multitude of enterprises of forciga aggrandisement ; 
but she achieved little, and the reason is that her armaments were 
hardly ever adequate. The difficulties of her financiers, who had 
always to keep a theoric reserve, must be taken into consideration. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE HEGEMONY OF THEBES 

Sect. i. Jason of Pherae; and the Battle of Leuctra 

The balance of power in Greece had been swayed for a bundled 
years by the two rivals Sparta and Athens ; and now the Peace of 
Callias had formally adjusted an equilibrium between them. But 
this dual system was threatened from the very outset by formidable 
dangers. It was clear that new forces had arisen within the last few 
years, which would dispute the leadership of Hellas with the two 
older states. There had been a development of military power in the 
north, and two cities had come into dangerous prominence, Thebes 
and Pherae. 

Of the rise of Pherae we knorv less than of the rise of Tliebes, 

At the time of the Peace of Callias we make the sudden discovery 
that the Thessalian cities which were usually in a state of feud have 
been united, and that Thessaly has consequently become one of the 
great powers of Greece. This was the doing of one man. There Jason of 
had arisen at Pherae a despot, who was not merely vigorous and Pl“rac. 
warlike, but whose ambition ranged beyond the domestic politics of 
Thessaly and sought to play a great part on the wider stage of 
Hellas. Jason had established his dominion by means of a well- 
trained body of 6000 mercenaries, and also doubtless by able 
diplomacy. The most influential citizen of Pharsalus e.tposed at 471 b.c. 
Sparta the ambitious and menacing views of Jason, and urged the 
importance of checking his career before he became too powerful ; 
but Sparta, pressed by other more importunate claims, declined to 
interfere. Then Pharsalus yielded to the solicitations of Jason, and 
helped to install him as Tagits of an united Thessaly. The power of 
the despot extended on one side into Epirus, where Alcetas, prince of 
the Molossi, became his vassal ; and on the other side to Macedonia. 

A monarch, endowed with uncommon political and military 
ability, at the head of all Thessaly, with the best cavalry' in Greece 
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at his command, seemed likely to change the whole course of Hellenic 
affairs. That he aimed at becoming the first poiier in Hellas — at 
attaining the Iicffc'mony or leadership, as it was called — there can be 
no question ; nor, considering the weakness and jealousies of the 
southern Grecian states, would this object, with his resources, be 
difficult of achievement. But, if his ambition was not bounded by 
Thessaly, neither was it confined to Hellas. His dream was to lead 
Hellas against Persia, and overthrow the power of the Great King. 
How' serious he was in his great projects is shown by the fact that he 
set about building a navy. Thessaly was again to become a sea- 
power, as in the days of Icgendar)' story-, when the Argo ventured 
forth from the land-locked bay of lolcus. 

The power of Sparta had evidently declined, but she was still 
regarded as holding the highest position in Greece ; and it was the 
first object of Jason to weaken her still further and dethrone her from 
that place. His second immediate object was to gain control of the 
key of southern Greece — the pass of Thermopylae ; and as this was 
commanded by the Spartan fortress of Heraclea, these two objects 
were intimately connected. His obvious policy was to ally himself 
with Sparta’s enemy, Thebes ; and Thebes, in her isolated position, 
leapt at his alliance. The treaty between the Boeotian and Thes- 
salian federations was probably concluded not long before the Peace 
of Callias. According to the terms of that Peace, all parties were to 
recall their armaments from foreign countries and their gairisons 
from foreign towns. Athens promptly recalled Iphicratcs from 
Corcyra, but Sparta on her side failed to fulfil the contract. King 
Cleombrotus had, shortly before, led an army to Phocis, and now, 
instead of disbanding it, he was ordered to march .against Thebes and 
compel that slate to set free the Boeotian cities. One voice, perhaps, 
in the Spartan assembly was raised against this violation of the recent 
oaths, a \-iolation which was also unfair to the allies who sen-cd in 
the Lacedaemonian army. But in this hour Sparta was led on, as 
one of her admirers said, by a fatal impulse inspired by the gods ; the 
feeling of hatred against Thebes, diligently fostered by Agesilaus, 
swept away all thoughts of policy or justice ; and the voice which w-as 
raised for justice and policy was scornfully cried down. The duel 
between Thebes and Sparta was inevitable ; and all Greece, confident 
in Spartan superiority, looked to see Thebes broken up into villages 
or wiped out from among the cities of Hellas. Even Thebes herself 
hardly hoped for success. But Sparta would ha\e done well to 
disband tbe army of Cleombrotus, and organise a new force with the 
help of those allies who were willing to support her. 

The object of Cleombrotus, who was posted near Chaeronea, in 
the gate between Phocis and Boeoiia, was to reach Thebes and, as 
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we have seen in the case of former military operations in this 
country, his direct road lay along the western and southein banks of 
Lake Copais, by Coronea and Haliartus, The aim of the Thebans 
was to prevent him from reaching- hts objective ; and they posted 
their forces nigh to Coronea, where, nearly a quarter of a centurj- 
before, a confederate army’ had waylaid Agcsilaus. But Cleombrotus 
disappointed his enemy ; he marched southuaid by a difficult road 
round Mount Helicon to Thisbc, and thence pounced on the port of 
Creusis, which he captured along with twelve Theban ships in the 
harbour; and, by this swift stroke having sccuicd his rear, he 
advanced northward along the road to Thebes. 

When he reached the height of Lcuctra, he found that the way Position of 
was barred by the Theban army. Lcuctra lies on the hills which form the armies 
the south limit of a small plain, somewhat more than half a mile broad, l-euclra. 
traversed by the brook of the upper Asopus. The road from the coast 
to Thebes crosses it and ascends the hills on the northern side, where 
the Bocotarchs and their anny were now drawn up. The round top of 
one of these low hills, just cast of the road, was levelled and enlarged 
to form a smooth platform. Here the Theban hoplites of the left wing 
were posted, and the artificial mound marks their place to this day. 

The numbers of the two hosts arc uncertain ; the Lacedaemonians, in 
any case considerably superior, may have been about eleven, the Theban 
about six, thousand strong. But the military genius of one of the Tactics of 
Boeolarchs, now for the first time fully revealed, made up for the £fami- 
deficiency in strength. Instead of drawing out the usual long 
and shallow line, Epaminondas made his left wing deep. This 
wedge, fifty shields deep, of irresistible weight, with the Sacred Band, 
under the captaincy of Pelopidas, in front, was opposed to the 
Spartans who, with Cleombrotus himself, were drawn up on the 
right of the hostile army. It was on his left wing that Epaminondas 
relied for victory ; the shock between the Spartans and Thebans 
would decide the battle ; it mattered little about the Boeotians on 
the centre and left, whom he could not entirely trust. The Thespians, 
who were present by constraint, were at the last moment permitted 
to depart ; but their retreat was cut off and they were driven back to 
the camp by the Phocians and other of the Lacedaemonian allies, 
who, by detaching themselves for this purpose, weakened their own 
army without effecting an useful result. 

The battle began with an engagement of the cavalry*. In this Battle of 
arm the Lacedaemonians were notoriously weak ; and now their I^euctra, 
horsemen, easily driven bach, carried disorder into the line csi^‘‘^y Tit 
foot. Cleombrotus, who was confident of victory, then led his 
right wing down the slopes — the centre and left being probably 
impeded in their advance by the cavalry* ; and on his side Epami- 
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by Pelopidas. King Clcombrotus fell, and after a great carnage on 
both sides the Thebans drove their enemies up the slopes back to 
■their camp. In other parts of the field there seems to have been 
little fighting or slaughter; the Lacedaemonian allies, when they 
saw llie right wing worsted, retired without more ado. 
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A tliousand Lacedaemonians had fallen, including: four hundred 
Spartans ; and the survivors acknowledged their defeat by demanding 
the customary truce to take up the dead. It might be thought that 
tliey would have immediately retreated to Creusis, the place of safely 
which the dead king had piudently piovided in their rear. It is not 
likely that the enemy, whom they still considerably outnumbered, 
would have attempted to stop their way, or even to harass them 
seriously from behind. The Tliebans could hardiy realise the victory 
which they had never expected ; it was more than enough to have 
defeated the Lacedaemonians in the open field, to have slain their 
king, and to have compelled them to evacuate Boeotia. But the Posiiim at 
Lacedaemonian army remained in its entrenchments on the hill of Leuctra 
Leuctra, in the expectation of being reinforced by a new army from “ 
Sparta and retrieving the misfortune. A messenger was sent home 
with the inglorious tidings, and the shock was borne there with that 
studied self-repression which only the discipline of Sparta could 
inculcate in her citizens. The remaining forces of the city ware Army 
hastily got together, and placed under the command of Archidamus, rr//V/ 
son of Agesilaus. Some of the allied states sent aid, and the troops 
were transported by ship from Corinth to Creusis. damns. 

But all this took time, and meanwhile Thebes had not been idle. Recaption 
Two messengers were sent with the good news, to Athens and tc, of ike ne-.n 
Thessaly. At Athens the wreathed messenger was received with an 
ominous silence. The Theban victory was distinctly unwelcome 
there; it opened up an indefinite prospect of warfare and seemed 
likely to undo the recent pacification ; while the Athenians were far 
less jealous of Sparta than of Thebes. At Pherae the tidings had a 
very difierent reception. Jason marched forthwith to the scene oi Jason of 
action, at the head of his cavalry and mercenaries, flying so rapidly Pherae 
through Phocis that the Phoclans, his irreconcilable enemies, did not 
realise his presence until he had passed. He cannot have reached 
Leuctra until the sixth or seventh day after the battle. The Thebans 
thought that with the help of his forces they might stonn the 
Lacedaemonian entrenchments, dangerous though the task would be. 

But for the policy of Jason the humiliation already inflicted on Sparta 
was enough ; the annihilation of the enemy or any further enhance- 
ment of the Theban success would have been too much. He dis- 
suaded the Thebans from the enterprise, and induced them to gr.ant 
a truce to the Lacedaemonians, with lc.avc to retire unharmed. This Trute. 
the t,aredncmonians were now forced to accept, notwithstanding the P' 
approach of reinforcements. Tor their position was totally altered 
through the presence of the seasoned troops of Jason, and it was evaevate 
-clear that the foe would not wait to .attack them till the expected Poeolia. 
reinforcements arrited. The retreat xvas carried out at night, fortho 
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leaders suspected the good faith of their opponents. On the coast 
the defeated troops met the army of Atchidarnus, which had come in 
\ain, and all the forces weie disbanded. 

Such w ere the circumstances of the Lacedaemonian evacuation of 
Boeotia after the battle of Leuctia, according to the historian whose 
authority we arc naturally inclined to prefer. But the meinoty of 
Xenophon might ha\e misled him in regaid to some of the details, 
and there was another account from which it might be inferred that 
events mo\ ed more rapidly. There is something to be said for the 
view that the army of Archidamus was not dispatched as a relief 
force after the battle of Lcuctra, but was already on its way before 
the battle was fought; that Cleombrotus had the alternative of 
waiting for Archidamus before he ventured on an action, and that 
his visit to Creusis was, in fact, connected with the expected arrival 
of reinforcements ; that Jason too was hastening to support the 
Thebans, and that the messenger who bore the news of victory met 
him on his southward march. On this view the truce might have 
been concluded on the morrow of the battle, and we avoid the 
difficulty of supposing that the defeated army decided to remain for 
a Week on the hill of Lcuctra, when the road to Creusis was open 
behind them. 

The question is of little moment save in so far as it concerns the 
movements of the Tagus of Thessaly. The significance of the sequd 
of the battle lies in the prominent part which he played as a medi- 
ator ; and we should like well to know whether his original purpose 
was to fight side by side with his Theban allies. We also hear 
darkly of his avowed intention to bring help by sea; and we are 
tempted to speculate at what point the new Thessalian navy would 
have acted at this crisis. 

Jason returned to his northern home, but on his way he dealt 
another blow at Sparta on his own account, by dismantling Heraclea, 
the fort which controlled the pass of Thermopylae. He thus com- 
passed an object of great importance for his further designs. These 
designs he soon began to unfold. He fixed on the next celebration 
of the Pythian festival as a time to display his greatness and his power 
to the eyes of assembled Hellas. He sent mandates around to the 
Thessalian cities to prepare oxen, sheep, and goats for the sacrifice at 
Delphi, offering a gold crown as a prise for the fairest o\. And he 
issued commands that the armed host of the Thessalians should be 
ready to march with him to keep the feast. He proposed to usurp 
the rights of the Amphictyonic board, and preside himself over the 
games. A rumour was set afloat that he intended to seize the 
treasures of the temple : but it is hard to believe that an aspirant to 
the hegemony of Greece would have perpetrated an act so manifestly 
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impolitic. Apollo told the Delphians, who were fluttered by the 
report, that he would himself guard his treasiiie. 

But the priests were soon to breathe ficcly ; the Phocians were Assasswa- 
to be spared the mortification of seemg the hated Thessalian in their 
land. One day Jason held a rericwof his cavalry, and afterwards ^ 
sat to hear petitions. Seven young men, to all appeal ance wrangling 
hotly, drew near to lay their dispute before him, and slew him where 
he sat. The death of Jason was the knell of all his plans. The 
unity of Thessaly, the high position which it had attained among the 
Grecian powers, depended entirely on him. The brothers who 
succeeded to his place were slight insignificant men, without the 
ability, even if they had possessed the will, to carry out his far-reach- 
ing designs. It is the bare truth to say that the blades of the seven Historical 
young men changed the course of history’. Jason was well on his way signifcanci 
to attain in eastern Greece the supreme position which his great fellow- 
despot Diony'sius held in the west. Nor is it extravagant to suppose 
that under him Thessaly might have accomplished part of the work 
which was reserved for Macedonia, Politically, indeed, his work is to 
be condemned. He had not laid the foundations of a national unity 
in Thessaly ; the unity which he had compassed was held by military 
force only and his own genius. We cannot congratulate a statesman 
on a result of which the stability hangs on the chances of his own life. 

In this respect Jason stands in the same rank with Epaminondas. 

The death of the Thessalian potentate decided that, of the two its con- 


northern states which had recently risen into prominence, Boeotia, 
not Thessaly, should take the torcli from Sparta. ‘ 


The significance of the battle of Leuctra is perhaps most clearly Results of 
revealed in the fact that, during the wars between Sparta and Thebes 
which followed it, the parts hitherto played by the two states arc ‘ ^ 
reversed. Thebes now becomes the invader of the Peloponnese, as 
Sparta before had been the invader of Boeotia. Thebes is now the 


aggressor ; it is as much as Sparta can do to defend her own land. 
The significance of Leuctra is also displayed in the effect which it 
produced upon the policy of Athens, and in its stimulating influence 
on the lesser Peloponnesian states, especially Arcadi.a, which was 
wakened up into new life. 

The supremacy of Thebes was the result of no ovei mastering 
imperial instinct and was inspired by no large idea, but it brought 
about some beneficial results, Sparta had grievously abused the 
dominion which had fallen into her hands ; and the period of Theban 
greatness represents the re.action against the period of Lacedaemonian 
oppression. The two objects of Theban policy are to hinder Sparta 
from regaining her old position in the Peloponnesus, and to prevent 
the revival of Jason’s power in Thessaly. 
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Although no express record has been handed down as to con- 
stitutional changes, there is some evidence which has suggested the 
belief that the Thebans drew tighter the bond which united the 
Boeotian communities by transforming the federation into a national 
state. Thebes, seemingly, became in Boeotia what Athens was in 
Attica ; the other cities, Coronea, Thespiae, Haliartus, and the rest, 
were uncitied and became as Marathon and Eleusis ; their citizens 
exercised their political rights in an Assembly at Thebes. If this be 
so, we may suspect that Epaminondas played the part of legcndar)' 
Theseus ; but the new constitution had no elements of stability, and 
it endured but for a few years. 

Sect. 2. Policy of Thebes in Southern Greece, Arcadia 
AND Messenia 

The defeat of a Lacedaemonian army in the open field by an 
enemy inferior in numbers was a thrilling shock to the Greeks, who 
deemed it part of the order of natuie that the Spartan hoplites should 
be invincible except in front of an overwhelmingly larger force. The 
event was made more impressive by the death of king Cleombrotus; a 
Spartan king had never fallen in battle since Leonidas laid down his 
life at the gates of Greece. The news agitated every' stale in the 
Democratic Peloponnesus. The harmosls, whom Sparta had undertaken to 
movements withdraw three weeks before, when she signed the Peace, were now 
^/‘he'pe'lo''^ expelled from the cities ; there was an universal reaction against the 
fonnesus. local oligarchies which had been supported by Sparta and had excited 
universal discontent ; and these democratic revolutions flooded the 
Scytatism, land with troops of dangerous exiles. The contagion spread even to 
or cudgel- Argos, though Sparta had no influence there, and broke out with 
hng, at violence that many citizens were cudgelled to death by the 

® ' infuiiatcd people. 

Pan- But it was in Arcadia that the most weighty political results 

Arcadian followed. A general feeling, which had perhaps been growing for 
League. gome years back, now took definite shape, that the cities of Arcach* 
must combine together to oppose an united front to Lacedaemonian 
pretensions. The only way in which each city could hope to preserve 
her independence against the power of Sparta was by voluntarily 
surrendering a portion of that independence to a federal union of her 
sister cities. The most zealous advocate of the Pan-Arcadian idea 
was the Mantinean Lycomedcs, a native of the district which had 
been more cruelly used than all others by the high-handed policy oi 
Lacedaemon. Tlic fall of Sparta was the signal for the 'M.nnlincau'' 
to rebuild their w.atls, desert their villages, and resume the dignity 
and plc.asures of city life. The old king Agesilaus had tiie 
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founding of Tegea and Mantinea, was now brought to pass in the 
western plain. The village communities of the surrounding districts 
were induced to exchange their separate existence for joint life m a 
city. Lying close to the north-western frontier of Laconia, Megalo- . 
polls would be a bulwark against Sparta on this side, corresponding 
to Tegea on the north. It is natural to compare it with Mantinea, 
which aiose in its new shape at the same time. Both cities seem to 
have had a similar system of foUification, double walls of stone and 
brick, strengthened by towers ; but Megalopolis, which was the larger, 
was also the stronger by nature. For Mantinea lay on a dead level, 
all its strength was due to art; Megalopolis lay on sloping irregular 
ground, offering hills of which the architect could take advantage. 
The difference is illustrated by the fact that the little theatre in 
Jil an tinea rested on a stone substructure, while the huge theatre in 


Megalopolis is cut out of a hill. 

Assembly The Federal Constitution was modelled on the ordinary type o' 
of the democratic constitutions. There was an Assembly, which met at 
A/ynoi. stated periods to consider all important questions. Every citizen of 
the federal communities was a member of this Assembly, of whicn 
the official title was the Ten Thottsand. The name indicates an 
approximate, not an exact, number, like the Five Thousand in the 
constitution of Theramenes at Athens. We have no information as 
to the working of this body, but from the analogy of other ancient 
federations it is probable that the votes were taken by cities, the vote 
of each city being determined by the majority of the votes of those 
of its citizens who were present. The Ten Thousand made war and 
peace, concluded alliances, and sat in judgment on offenders against 
Council of^ the League. There was also a Council, composed of fifty members 
Damiorgoi. from the various cities, and this body had doubtless the usual 
executive and deliberative functions which belonged to the Greek 
conception of a Council. 

On the south side of the river stood the Thersilion, the federal 
building in which meetings of the Arcadian league wore held. The 
foundations of this spacious covered hall have been recently laid 
bare, and display an ingenious arrangement of the internal pillars, 
converging in lines whereby as few as possible of a crowded audience 
might be hindered from seeing and hearing. It is an attempt to 
apply the principle of the theatre to a covered building. The 
Thersilion stood close in front of the hill from which the theatre was 


hewn, and the place of political deliberation seemed part of the same 
structure as the place of dramatic spectacles. For the Doric portico, 
which adorned the southern side of the federal house, faced the 
audience ; the orchestra in which the chorus danced and the actors 
sometimes played stretched from the circle of seats up to the steps 





of MegalopoUs, 
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of the portico. Such was the original arrangoincnt, changetl in later 
years ; am! it illubtmtcs the fact that the stone theatres wliich began 

to spring up throughout 


(jreece in the fourth centuty' 
were intended as mucli for 
political assemblies as for 
theatrical representations. 

Tlie river Hclisson diviite 
Megalopolis into two neany 
equal parts; and it would seem 
that this division corrcsjrondcd 
to the double character of 
the place. The city of Megalo- 
polis, in the strict sense, wa- 
on the northern side ; there 
was the market place on the bank of the river, there was the ha.' 
/■/;/*!, /me". in which the Council of the Megatopolitan state met together. Unl 
the southern h.alf of Megalopolis was federal ground; here wa" the 
federal I hall of .-\sseinbly, here was the theatre, which was in fact 
.an open-air hall for federal meetings. Here, we m.ay suppose, were 


Fig 152 —Coin of Arcndin. Obver^ . 
h‘^.Tcl of laurente Pan on 

nionninji) , syrinx \>clov\ AVK 

(nionoijnmf , aiii OAYiitrotl on the 
inoui'.uunj. 




iV.c d\\clUn;;s of the pcmvincni arroed force, >000 strong;:, 


which 


was maintained by the I-'cdcration ; here were lodgings for 
“Ten Tlious.and” when they asscinUcd to vote on the .afiair» of 
the .-\rcadian state. 


Trjyi/.‘:M Tcgca had hitherto been a son of Lamni.an outpost, .and ^ 
rraoh.nion w.vs nrcc'.s.ary to bring about its adhesion to the v(" 
370 r.c federation. With the help of a Maminc.an Kand. Oie pbUo-T-acc«v*aR 
party was overthron.o, and Soo erilcs sought refuge at Siv-an:!- 
blow stung Spart.a to action. She migiit brook the resU'Cil-at'r’'- 
Mar.l’uica, she might look on patiently at the tncasures taken by 
prcsnmpiueus Are.adians for inan.agmg their own aff-iirs : but ti w.ts 
}r>t) much to s-e Tcgca. her .str.adf.ot ally, the strong w.arder o! rev 
northern fronrier, piss over to jl.r rnoipof the rcbeb, ,\gc:*il.aus k . 
.\n .itTuy irito .\rcad!.s, .ar.d di'phyei! tiic resentment oi Spati.i >'.■ 
i.v. .Vgu'.g tl.e SifM'. of M:»nt!n<--( ; neither lie r.or the fedcr.ai fio.c' 
r.-'.'sl a rotu’iv;. 
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Athens to new activity. Shortly after the battle of Leuctra sin 
showed her appreciation of the changed condition of Hellas b 
inviting delegates from the Peloponnesian cities to pledge themselve 
anew to the King’s Peace (which, it must always be remembered 
was the basis of the Peace of Callias) and to pledge themselves ti 
one another for mutual help in case of hostile attack. Elis, refusinj 
to recognise the autonomy of some of her subjects, n as forced to hole 
aloof; but most of the other states swore to the alliance. It was : 
contract between Athens and her allies on one side, and the forme 
allies of Sparta on the other. By virtue of this act of alliance, Athen' 
was bound to help Mantinea and the Arcadian cities wheneier thej 
were threatened by an invasion. But it appeared that, thougl 
ready to usurp the place of Sparta, she was not ready to renew tht 
war with her old rival. Perhaps a change of feeling had been wroughl 
in the course of the nine or ten months which had lun since the con 
gross at Athens ; the violence of the democratic movements in the 
Pcloponncse may have caused disgust ; certain it is that Athens 
refused the Arcadian appeal ; she seems to have contemplated a 
policy of neutrality. 

The rebuff at Athens drove Aicadia into the arms of Thebes. 
The b.vttle which had been fought to secure the unity of Boeotia had 
been the means of promoting the unity of Arcadia ; and there was a 
certain fitness in the northern state coming to the aid of its younger 
fellow. But it was not mere sympathy with federal institutions 
that induced Thebes to send a Boeotian army into the Peloponnesus. 
To keep Sparta down and prevent her from recovering her influence 
was the concern of Thebes, and an united Arcadia was the best 
instrument that could be devised for the purpose. At this juncture, 
the situation in northern Greece permitted Thebes to comply with 
the Arcadian request. The Phocians and Ozolian Locrians, the 
Locrians of Opus, the Malians, had sought her alliance after Leuctra, 
and even the Eubocans had deserted to her; so that all central 
Greece, as far as Cithaeron, was under the Boeotian influence. But 
if the request had come some months sooner, it would hacc been 
impossible to grant it ; for Jason of Pherae was then alive, preparing 
to march to Delphi, and the Boeotian forces could not have left 
Boeotia. 

It w.as already winter when the Theban army, led by Epaminondas, 
accompanied by his fellow Bocotarchs, arTi^ed in Arcadia to find that 
Agesilaus had withdrawn from the field. But, though the purpose 
of the expedition was thus accomplished, the Arcadians persuaded 
Epaminond.as not to return home without striking a blow at the 
enemy. To invade Laconia and attack Sparta herself was the 
daring proposal — daring in idea at least; for wdthin the memory 
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of history no focman Iwfl cmt violated Laconian soil, the un\vailcd 
city had nc'cr rcj)cllcd an aNs<ruIt. There N\as little danger, vith an 
arniv of sn<'h size .as that which was now assembled ; and ti march 
to the g.ues of Sp.uta would drive home liic lesson of Leuctra. The 
inv.vdcrs advanced in four divisions by four roads, converging on 
Scllasia, and met no serious attempt to block their way ; some 
neodamodcs and Tcgcaie exiles were aniululatcd by the zXrcadmns. 
Scllasia was burnt, and the united anny descended into the plain on 
the left bank of the liurotas. The n\cr which separated them fiom 
Sparta was swollen with winter rains, and this probably saved the 
city ; for the bridge w.as too strongly guarded to be safely attacked. 
Epaminondas marched southward a few miles furilicr, as far as 
.A.myclae, where he crossed the stream by a ford. But Sparta was 
now saved. On the first .alarm of the coming invasion, messages 
bad flown to the Peloponnesian cities which were still friendly; and 
these — Corinth, Stcyon, Phliiis, Pellene, and the towns of the zlrgolic 
coast — had promptly sent auxiliary forces. The northern roads being 
barred by the enemy, these forces were obliged to land on the eastern 
shore of Laconia and make their way across Mount Parnon. They 
reached the Eurotas bridge, after the minders bad moved to Amy- 
clac ; and their coming .added such strength to the defence of Spart.i 
that Epaminondas did not att.ack it, but contented himself 
marching up defiantly to its outskirts. It was indeed a sufficient 
revenge even for Theban hatred to have wounded Sparta as none 
had wounded her before, to have violated the precinct of the 
Laconian land. The consternation of the Spartans at a calamity 
which, owing to the immunity of ages, they had never even conceived 
as possible, can hardly be imagined. The women, disciplined though 
they w’ere in repressing their feelings when sons or husbands perished 
in battle, now fell into fits of distress and despair : for, unlike the 
women of so many other Greek cities, they bad never looked upon 
the face of an enemy before. Old Agesilaus, who loathed the Theban 
above all other names, was chaiged with the defence ; and his task 
was the harder, since he had to watch not only the foe, but the 
disaffected. Freedom had been promised to 6000 helots who came 
forward to serve ; but this aid was a new danger. 

It is needless to say that the loss of a few hundred soldiers on 
the field of Leuctra had nothing to do with the impotence displayed 
- by Sparta at this crisis. And if Leuctra had been won by superior 
generalship, it w-as not inferior generalship that exposed Laconia. 
The disease lay far deeper. The vigour of Sparta was decaying from 
the mere want of men ; it has been c.alculated that at this time there 
were not more, than 1 500 with fOll citizenship. Not merely constant 
warfare, but, far more, economiVal conditions, brought about this 
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dispeopling. Since money had begun to flow into Laconia, and since 
a new law permitted citizens to alienate their holdings, the ine\ itable 
result ensued ; the small lots which meagrely supported each Spartan 
were gathered into large estates ; and with the lots the citizens 
disappeared. This disease which was sapping the energies of his 
enemy cannot have escaped the view of Epaminondas, and his ne.vt 


step is significant. _ r- j 

Having ravaged southern Laconia, from the banks of the Eurotas 
to the foot of Taygetus, as far as Gythcion— wheie they failed, we 
know not why, to take the arsenal — the allies returned to Arcadia. 

But, though it was midwinter, their work was not over yet; a far 35.0-69/1.0 


greater blow was still to be 
inflicted on Sparta. Epanii- 
hondas led them now into 
another part of the Spartan 
territory, the ancient Messenia. 
The serfs, who belonged to 
the old hlcssenian race, arose 
at their coming; and on the 
slopes of Mount Ithome the 
foundations of a new Messene 
were laid by Epaminondas. 



Fio. 153 — Coin of Messene. Obverse : 
hc.nd of Dcmetcr, corn-crowned. Ue- 
verse- Zens witli tlntnderlioU and eagle 
[legend . MESSANIfib'] 


Thoancient heroes and heroines . , , 

of the race were invited to return to the restored nation ; the amp c 
circuit of the town was maiked out, and the first stones placed, to 
the sound of flutes. Ithome was the citadel, and formed one side 
of the town, whose walls of well-wrought masoniy descended the slopes 
and met in the plain below. The Messenian exiles who had been 
wandering over the Greek world had now a home once mort 

Messene, like Megalopolis, w.as founded by “synoecizmg the 
districts round about. But its political position was entirely diflercnt 
from that of Megalopolis. Messene w.as not a federal capital ; it was 
the Messenian state — a city with the whole country for us territoiy. 
Corone and Methone were not cities like Mantinca and itor; 1 y 
were pl.aces like Brauron and Mar.athon ; tlicir inh.abitants possessc 
the citizenship of Messene, but it w.as only under Mount Ithome that 
Ihcy could exercise their burgber-rights. The relation o 1 
to Mcsscni.a was that of Athens to Attica, not that of i ega opo 1 


to Arcadia. , , 

Thus not only a new stronghold but a new enemy was crec e 
against Sparta in Sp.art.a’s own domain. All vestern ^conin, .1 
the land between Ithome and the sea (except Asinc .and Cyparissia^ 
were subtracted from the Sp.artan dominion ; .all the penoeci an 
helots hecame the freemen of a hostile state. Under the auspices 
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of Thebes an old act of injustice was undone, and the principle of 
autonomy was strikingly affirmed. But, besides the glory which Thebes 
won by so popular an act, besides the direct injur)’ inflicted on Sparta 
and the establishment of a hostile fort, the policy of Epaminondas 
was calculated to produce a result of greater importance. The loss 
of Messenia would accelerate that process of decline in the Spartan 
state, which had already advanced so far. The fewer the lots, the 
fewer the citizens, according to the indissoluble connexion between 
land and burgher-rights on the Lycurgean system. It was high 
time for Sparta to reform her constitution. 

The Arcadians celebrated this memorable invasion of Laconia Thestme 
by dedicating with part of the spoil a group of statues to the Delphian 
god. The verses of dedication signify that the indigenous people 
from sacred Arcadia, having laid Lacedaemon waste, set up the vasion oj 
monument as a witness to future generations. The statues are Laconia. 
gone, but the verses on their stone have come to light in our own 
day. 

In the meantime Sparta had begged aid from Athens, and Athens 
had decided to depait from her position of neutrality. A vote was 
passed, strongly supported by the orator Callistratus, to send the 
entire force of the city under Iphicrates to assist Sparta. This was 
evidently the most politic course for Athens to adopt. Sparta was a 
necessary makeweight against Thebes. Nor is it doubtful that, 
notwithstanding all their rivalries, no such antipathy parted Athens 
from Sparta as that which existed between the two stales and Thebes. 

Iphicrates marched to the Isthmus and occupied Corinth and Cen- Atiuns 
chreae, thus commanding the line of Mount Oneion. His object, it 
must be clearly understood, was not to prevent the enemy from leaving 
the Peloponnesus, but to protect the rear of his own army marching sharia. 
into a hostile country. He advanced into Arcadia, but found that 
the Thebans and their allies had left Laconia, and Sparta was no 
longer in danger. He therefore drew back to Corinth, and harassed Thelan 
the Boeotian army on its return march, without attempting to bar 
its passage. For the object of the Athenian expedition was simply 
to rescue Sparta, not, except so far as Sparta’s peril might demand, jtyrjwV. 
to fight with the Thebans. 369 a-.c. 

But the hasty vote to march to the rescue was soon followed Alliance oj 
by a deliberate treaty of alliance ; and Athens definitely ranged her- 
self with Sparta against Boeotia and Arcadia. She was .already 
meditating schemes of extending her empire ; she was nourishing spring', 
the hope of recovering the most precious of ail her former imperial 369 n.c. 
possessions, the Thracian Amphipolis. With such designs it was 
impossible to remain neutral ; and, as xvc shall sec, there was some 
danger of a collision with Thehes in Macedonia. 
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Fighting Mcnt on in the Pcloponncbc Ijctwccn the Arcadians anti 
the allies of Sparta ; and a fc\y months later Eiiaminondas (who had 
been rc-ciccted iiocotardt m his absence at the beginning of the year) 
appeared again at the head of the Eocoiian army. The Spartans and 
.‘\ihcnians had occupied the line of Mount Oncion ; this time the 
object was to keep out the Thebans. But Epaminondas broke 
through their lines, joined his allies, won o\cr Sicyon and Pelleiic, 
and failed to win 1 'hints. A new succour for Sjtarta arrived at this 
inonient from o\cr-seas. Twenty ships hcanng 2000 Celtic anti 
Iberian mercenaries came from her old ally, the tyrant of Syracuse, 
to whom she li.ad once sent aid in an hour of peril, and who had 
more than once sent succour to her. Their coming seems to hare 
decided Epaminondas to return home, though he had accomplished 
but little, and his political opponent Mcncchdas took advantage of 
the general disappointment to indict him for treason. The result 
w.as that Epaminondas was not re-clccicd Bocotarch for the follow ing 
year. 

To establish her supremacy, Thebes was adopting the same 
policy as Sparta. Siie placed a harmost in Sicyon ; ns the Boeotian 
cities had formerly been garrisoned by Sparta, the Peloponnesian cities 
were now to be garrisoned by Thebes. Messenin and Arcadia were 
to be autonomous, but the Thebans desired to bo regarded as both 
the authors and preservers of that autonomy. As a mistress, distant 
Thebes might be more tolerable than neighbouring Lacedaemon ; but 
the free federation of Arcadia determined to be free in very deed. 
Sparta was now sunk so low- that the Arcadians — with friendly 
hiesscnc on one side, and friendly Argos on the other — could hope 
to maintain their liberty’ with their own swords, without foreign aid. 
Their leading spirit Lycomedes animated them to this resolve oi 
independence and self-reliance. “ You are the only indigenous 
natives of the Peloponnesus, and you are the most numerous and 
hardiest nation in Greece, Your valour is proved by the fact that 
'you have been always in the greatest request as allies. Give up 
following the lead of others. You made Sparta by' following her 
lead ; and now if you follow the lead of Thebes, without yourselves 
leading in\um, she w’ill prove perhaps a second Sparta.” In this 
mood the Arcadians displayed a surprising activity and achieved a 
series of successes. The two important cities, Heraea in the west, 
and Orchomenus in the north, which had hitherto stood aloof, I'cfe 
forced to join the ^league, which now became in the fullest sense Pan- 
Arcadian. Some ’of the northern villages of Laconia were annexed, 
and the Triphylian towns sought in the league a support against the 
hated domination of Elis. ^ The federal forces were active in the 
opposite quarters of Argolis ^nd Messenia. Against all this activity 
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Sparta, felt herself helpless. But a second armament of auxiliaries S/arta 
arrived from her friend, the tyrant of Syracuse, and thus reinforced receives 
she ventured to take the field, and marched into the plain of 
Megalopolis. But the expedition was suddenly internipted ; time TAe 'tcar.' 
had been wasted, and the Syracusan force, in accordance with its less battle, 
orders, was obliged to return to Sicily. Its way lay through Laconia, 368 {late 
in order to take ship at Gytheion ; and the enemy tried to cut it rummer?). 
in the mountain defiles. The Spartan commander Archidamus, 
who was in the rear, hastened to the rescue, and dispersed the 
Arcadians with great loss. Not a single Lacedaemonian was killed, 
and the victory was called the “ tearless battle.” The joy displayed 
in Sparta over this slight success showed how low Sparta had fallen. 

It may be thought that Dionysius might have kept his troops at Congress 
home, if they were charged to return before they had well time to begin ofDctfht, 
to fight. But the truth is, that these troops were for some months f'fL 
inactive in Greece,, while an attempt was being made to bung about 
a general peace. The initiative came from Ariobarzanes, the Persian 
satrap of Phrygia, who sent to Greece an agent well furnished with 
money ; and this move on the part of Persia was probably suggested 
by Athens. The Syracusan sovereign also intervened in the interests 
of peace, and the stone remains on which the Athenians thanked 
Dionysius and his sons for being “ good men in regard to the people 
of the Athenians and their allies, and helping the King’s Peace." 

Thus the King’s Peace was the basis of the negotiations of the 
congress tvhich met at Delphi. Both Athens, which was doubtless 
the prime mover, and Sparta wore most anxious for peace ; but each 
had an ultimate condition from which she would not retreat. Sparta's 
very life seemed to demand the recovery of Messenia, and Athens 
had set her heart on Amphipolis. But neither 
condition would be admitted by Thebes, and 
consequently the negotiations fell through. 

They led, however, to independent negotiations 
of \arious states with Persia, each seeking to 
win from the king a recognition of its own 
claims. Pelopidas went up to Susa on behalf of 
Thebes to obtain a royal confinnation of the 
independence of Messenia. The Athenians 
sent envoys to convince the king of tlieir 
rights to Amphipolis. Arcadia, Elis, and 
Argos were also represented. Pelopidas was 

entirely successful. The king issued an order to Greece, embodying t’ersian 
the wishes of Thebes : Messenia and Amphipolis to be independent, rescrip. 
the Athenians to recall their warships. The question of Triphylia — 
whether it was to be dependent on Elis or a part of Arcadia — was 
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decided in favour of Elis ; this decision in a matter of absolute 
indifference to Persia was dearly due to PelopidaSj and indicates 
strained relations between Thebes and Arcadia. Peiopidas returned 
with the royal letter, but it found no acceptance in Greece, either at 
the congress of allies which was convoked at Thebes, or when the 
document was afterwards sent round to the cities. Arcadia would 
not abandon Tripbylia, and Lycomedes formally protested against the 
headship of Thebes. 

The answer of Thebes to this defiance of her will was an invasion of 
the Peloponnesus. The line of Mount Oneion was still defended, but 
negligently ; and Epaminondas passed it with Argive help. His 
object was not to depress Sparta further, for Sparta was now too feeble 
to be formidable, but to check the pretensions of Arcadia, And this 
could only be done through strengthening Theban influence in the 
Peloponnesus b)' winning new allies. .Accordingly, Epaminondas, 
advanced to Achaea, and easily gained the adhesion of the Achaean 
cities. 

But the gain of Achaea was soon followed by its loss. Counter 
to the moderate policy of Epaminondas, the Thebans had insisted 
on overthrowing the oligarchical constitutions and banishing the 
oligarchical leaders ; these exiles from the various cities banded 
together, and recovered each city successively, overthrowing 
democracies and expelling the harmosts. Henceforward Achaea was 
an ardent partisan of Sparta, 

The unsettled state of the Peloponnesus was conspicuously shown 
by the events which happened at Sicyon. When tlie Theban 
harmost w-as installed in the acropolis, the oligarchy had been 
spared ; but soon afterwards one of the chief 
citizens, named Euphron, brought about the 
establishment of a democracy, and then, pto- 
curing his own election as general, organising a 
mercenary force, and surrounding himself with ® 
bodyguard, — the usual and notorious steps of 
a despot’s progress, — made himself master of 
the city and harbour. The Arcadians h.so 
Fig. 156.— Coin of helped Euphron in his first designs, but the 
Chimaer°a''^and of his opponents were so skilful, that 

head of Pan. Arcadia again inten-ened and restored to Sicyon 
the exiles whom the tyrant had driven out. 
Euphron fled from the city to the harbour, which he surrendcreq 
to the Lacedaemonians ; but the Lacedaemonians failed to ho!a 
it. Sicyon, however, was not yet delivered from her tyrant, 
was restored by the help of Athenian mercenaries. Afterwards, 
seeing that he could not maintain himself without the support of ^ 
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Boeotia, he visited Thebes, and was slain on the Cadmea in front of 
tile Hall of Council, by two Sicyonian exiles who had dogged him. 
His assassins were tried and acquitted at Thebes, but at Sicyon his 
memory was cherished and he was worshipped as a second founder 
of the city. The fact shows that under the rule of Euphron the 
masses of the people were happier than under the political opponents 
whom he had so mercilessly treated. His son succeeded to his 
power. 


The expedition of Epaminondas was attended with results which 
were in the end injurious to Thebes. The relations with Arcadia 
became more and more strained. But in the same year Oropus 
was wrested from Athens and occupied by a Theban force. The 
"Athenians were unable to cope alone with Thebes ; they called 
on their allies, but none moved to their aid. The moment was 
seized by Arcadia. Lycomodcs visited Athens and induced the 
Athenians, smarting with resentment against tlieir allies, to conclude 
an alliance with the league. Thus Athens was now in the position of 
being an ally of both Arcadia and Sparta, which were at war with each 
other ; and Arcadia was the ally of Athens and Thebes, which were 
also at war with each other. The visit of Lycomedcs incidentally 
led to a disaster for Arcadia which outweighed the benefit of the 
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alliance. The ambassador, on his way back, was slain by some Murder of 
exiles into whose hands he fell j and the league lost its ablest f;)'®'”'’*!. 


statesman. 


This change in the mutual relations among the Greek states, 
brought about by the seizure of Oropus, was followed by another 
change, brought about by an Athenian plot to seize Corinth. The 
object was to secure permanent control over the passage into 
the Peloponnesus. But the plot was discovered and foiled by the 
Corinthians, who then politely dismissed the Athenian soldiers 
stationed at various posts in the Corinthian territory. But by herself 
Corinth would have been unable to resist the combined pressure Partial 
.of Thebes on one side and Argos on the other ; and, as Sparta of 
could not help her, she was driven to make peace with Thebes. 

She was joined by her neighbour Phlius and by the cities of the 
Argolic coast; all these states formally recognised the inde- 
pendence of Messene, but did not enter into any alliance with 
Thebes, or give any pledge to obey her headship. They became, 
in fact, neutral. 

It was a blow to Sparta, who still refused to accept a peace on 
any terms save the restoration of Messenia. The Messenian question 
gave political speculators at Athens a subject for meditation. Was 
the demand of Sparta just ? The publicist Isocrates argued the case 
for Sparta in a speech which he put in the mouth of king Archi- 
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damus. Another orator, Alcidamas, vindicated in reply the iiberty of 
the Messenians and declared a principle which was far in advance of 
his time, “ God has left all men free ; nature has made no man a 
slave.” 

If we survey the political relations of southern Hellas at this 
epoch, we see Thebes, supported by Argos, still at war with Sparta, 
who is supported by Athens ; Achaea actively siding with Sparta; 
Elis hostile to Arcadia ; the Arcadian league at war with Sparta, in 
alliance with Athens, in alliance with, but cool 
towards, Thebes, and already — having lost its leader 
Lycomedcs — beginning to fall into disunion w-ilh 
itself. 

The peace with Corinth and others of the 
belligerent states marks the time at which Pelo- 
Fig. 157- — Coin ponnesian affaiis cease to occupy the chief place in 
the counsels of Thebes, and her most anxious attention 
hc”d of A^poha turns to a different quarter. For Sparta is disabled, 
and the mistress of Boeotia recognises that it is with 
Athens that the strife for headship will now be. While events 
were progressing in the Peloponnesus, as we have seen, Athens was 
busily engaged in other parts of the world with a view to restoring 
her maritime empire j and we have now to see how she succeeded, 
and how Thebes likewise was pushing her own supremacy in the 
north. 

Sect. 3. Policy and Action of Thebes in Northern 
Greece 

The same year which saw’ the death of Jason of Pherae saw the 
death of another potentate in the north, his neighbour and all)' 
Amyntas of Macedonia, We have seen how 
Amyntas had to fight for .his kingdom with the 
Chalcidian league ; how he was driven out of his 
land and restored ; and how the league was 
crushed by the power of Sp.arta. Both Jason 
and Amyntas were succeeded by an Ale.xander. 

At Pherae, the power first passed to Jason’s 
brothers, of whom one murdered the other and 
was in turn murdered by his victim's son, — 

Ale.xander, whose reign was worthy of its 
sanguinary inauguration. The Thessalian cities 
refused to bow down to the supremacy of 
Pherae, now that Pherae had no man who was worthy to be obeyed ; 
and to resist AIc.\andcr of Pherae they invoked the aid of Alc.xandet 
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of Macedonia. The aid was given, and Larissa, Crannon, and other 369 /t.c. 
cities passed under Macedonian sway. But this was not the pur- 
pose of the Thessalians, to excliangc a native for a foreigfn ruler ; and 
accordingly they invoked the help of Thebes against both Alexanders 
alike. It teas sound policy on the part of Thebes to accede to the 
request. It was impossible to discern yet what manner of man the First ex- 
successor of Jason might prove to be ; and it was important, from peditim oj 
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the Boeotian point of view, to hinder the reunion of Thessaly 
under a monarch. The conduct of 
an expedition was entrusted to Pelo- 

pidas,who brought Larissa and other / /("< M 

townsin thenorthern part of Thessaly 1 |] 

under a Theban protectorate. 

At the same time, the Thess.alians 'S. Thcssali 

sought to strengthen their position league. 

by a federal union,— a political ex- »59— Coin of Larissa, fourth 

penment which had been tried in „y„p,, feeding 

Thessaly before. The little ivc know [legend : AAPIilAIfiXJ. 
of the league which was established 

about this time suggests rather the revival of an old system than a 
new creation. The country was divided into four political divisions Tetrads. 
corresponding to the old geographical districts ; at the head of 
each was a polemarch, who had officers of horse and foot under 
him ; and at the head of the league was an archon, elected if Archon. 
not for life at least for longer than a year. Tims the organisation 
was military ; but there are indications that it grew out of an old 
amphictionic association. There is no reason to think that 
Pelopidas had more to do with the establishment of the Tliessalian 
federation than Epaminondas with that of the Pan -Arcadian 
league ; the part of Thebes in either case was simply to support 
and confirm. 


Macedonia offered no obstacles to the operations of Pelopidas in 
Thessaly, for it was involved in a domestic struggle. One of the 
nobles, Ptolemy of Alorus, rebelled against the king, and was 
supported by the king's unnatural mother Eurydice. The two 
parties c.alled upon Pelopidas to adjudicate between them, and he 
patched up a temporary arrangement and concluded a Theban alliance 
with Macedonia. Hardly had he turned his back when Ptolemy A/ivn*r gf 
murdered Alexander and married Eurydice. But it seemed as if the Alexander 
paramours would not be permitted to reap the profits of their crime, 

Another pretender to the throne had gathered an army of inercen.iries \Xali af 
and occupied all the land along the Chalcidian frontier. Help, Pausanias. 
however, was at hand. An Athenian fleet was cruising in the 
Thermaic gulf, under the command of Iphicrates. Tlie queen visited 
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It was well that he should be there, as a threat to the rest of 
Thessaly ; it was well that Thessaly should be unable to dispense 
with Theban protection. The power of Alexander extended over 
Phthiotis and Magnesia, -and along the shores of the Pagasaean Bay, 
and to neighbouring towns like Scotussa. His tyranny and brutality 
seem to have been extreme, though the anecdotes of his cruelty can- 
not be implicitly trusted. We read that he buried men alive, or 
sewed them up in the hides of wild beasts for his hounds to tear. 

We read that he massacred the inhabitants of two friendly cities. 

We read that he worshipped as a divine being the dagger with which he 
had slain his uncle, and gave it the name of “ Sir Luck ” — an anecdote Tychon. 
indicating a strain of madness which often attends the taste for cruelty. 
Excellently invented, if not true, is the story that, having seen with 
dry eyes a performance of the Troades of Euripides, a drama un- 
utterably sad, the tyrant sent an apology to the actor, explaining ” whafs 
that his apparent want of emotion was due to no defect in the Htcuha ic 
acting, but to a feeling of shame that tears for the sorrows of " 
Hecuba should fall from the eyes of one who had shown no pity for 
so many victims. 

It has been said that the chief desire of Athens at this time was 
to regain the finest jewel of her first empire, Amphipolis. The fleet, 
under Iphicrates, was cruising and watching, with this purpose in 
view ; but the hopes of success — which depended much on the good- 
will of Macedonia — were lessened by the ties which Ptolemy had 
contracted with Thebes. And, besides losing Macedonian support, 

Athens was impeded by the cities of the Chalcidian league, who now 
broke away from the .Mhenian alliance and made a treaty with 
Amphipolis. 

Meanwhile Athens began to act in the Eastern Aegean. The 366 rc. 
opportunity was furnished by the revolt of her friend .Ariobarzanes, (367 .b.c.) 
the satrap of Phrygia. It was the policy of Athens to help the satrap 
without breaking with the Great King, from whom she still hoped to 
obtain a recognition of her claim to Amphipolis. A fleet of thirty Timotheus 
galleys and 8000 troops was sent under her other experienced scntioAsia 
general Timotheus, and he accomplished more in the east than 
Iphicrates had accomplished in the noitli. He laid siege to Samos, /{ecapiures 
on which Persia had laid hands, contrary to the King’s Peace ; and Samos, 
took it at the end of ten months. At the same time he lent 3^5 •“•c. 
assistance to Ariobarzanes, who had to maintain himself against the 
satraps of Lydia and Caria ; and as a reward for these sendees 
Athens obtained the cession of two cities in the Thracian Chersonese 
— Sestos and Crithote. 

Of these acquisitions Sestos was of special value, from its position Athens gets 
on the Hellespont, securing to Athens control at this point over Sestos. 
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mercenary captain named Cliaridemits, who had prcvionsiy served 
under Iphicraies, was now secured attain by Timotheus ; but two 
efforts to capture Amphipolis were repelled. Tlic work of Brasidas 
was not destined to be undone. 

It w.as hifjh time for Thebes to interfere. If the successes of 
Timothetts were allowed to continue, Athens would soon recover 
Euboea, and the adhesion of that island w.as, from its geographical 
position, of the highest importance to Bocoiia. But in order to check 
the advance of her neighbour it woultl be necessary for Thebes to 
grapple with her on her own clement. By the advice of Epaminondas, Borotian 
in spite of the advice of Mencclidas, it was resolved to create a navy navy. 
and cuter upon the career of a sea-power. This was a momentous 
decision, which demanded a careful consideration of ways and means. 

Given the problem, to break the power of Athens, there can be no 
question that Epaminondas advised the only possible method of solving 
it. But it might be well to consider whether its solution was a 
necessity for Thebes. The history of Bocotia had marked it out as 
a continental power ; and it would have been wiser to consolidtite its 
sway on the mainland. The maintenance of a navy involved financial 
efforts which could not be sustained by any but a great commercial 
stale ; and the cities of Doeolia had no tnadc. It was the natural 
antipathy of the two neighbours far more than any mature considera- 
tion of her own interests that drove Boeotia to take this indiscreet 
step. Yet the step had immediate success. A hundred triremes 364 s.c. 
were built and manned and sent to the Propontis under the Boeo- 
tarch, Epaminondas. 

The sailing of this fleet was a blow to Athens, not from any 
victory that it gained— there was no battle — but from the support and 
encouragement which it gave to those members of the Confederacy 
which were eager to break their bonds. The establishment of the 
cleruchies of Samos had created great discontent and apprehension 
among the Athenian allies, and they wanted only the support of a 
power like Thebes to throw off the federal yoke. Byranlium openly Revolts of 
rebelled ; Rhodes and Chios negotiated with Epaminondas ; and Athenian 
even Ceos, close to Attica itself, defied Athens. When the Theban 
fleet returned home, Chabrias recalled Ceos to its allegi.ance, and 
new act of treaty was drawn up ; but a second rebellion had to Ke of Ceos, 
put down at Julis before the island acquiesced in Athenian swiy. 364 and 
The expedition of Epaminondas also server* to aifii^rt the enemies 363 
of Athens, who opposed her advance in ne 'Clicrsonese ; namely, 
the free city of Cardia, and the Thm- ,an king Cotys, who was 
aided by his son-in-law Iphicrates, lis general, superseded by 
Timotheus, had not ventured to return a Athens, and now sided with 
her enemies. 


X 
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neighbour. They marched foith and executed the doom ; the men 
were slain because they resisted, the rest of the folk were enslaved. 
It was a deed on which Greece cried shame ; and, if the moderate 
and humane Boeotarch, who was then in the Hellespontine regions, 
had been present to control the counsels of his country, it would 
possibly never have been committed. 


Sect. 4. The Battle of Mantinea 

While Thebes was intent on opposing Athens, now her only 
serious rival, she had kept aloof from the Peloponnesus. But the 
course of affairs there was soon to demand a new intervention. The 
interest now centres on the relations of Elis 
with Arcadia ; and the decisive element in the 
situation is the rift in the Arcadian league, 
perceptibly widening every month. 

Her rights over Triphyha weie the chief 
question of political importance for Ehs. They 
had been recognised in the Persian rescript, but 
Arcadia refused to admit them and Thebes did 
not interfere. Thus Elis found herself in the fig. 160.— Coin of Elis 
same plight as Sparta in regard to the Arcadian 
league. It had always been a principle of 



T/te Trifiy 
Han ques- 
tion. 


(obverse). Eagle tear- 
ing a hare on shield. 

Lacedaemonian policy to prescu'e against Elis the independence of her 
two southern neighbours, the Pisatans and thcTriphylians. But now 
Sparta was only too ready to renounce this policy and recognise the 
Elcan claim, for the sake of winning an ally. It was in the nature of 
things that the two states should combine to recover Messenia and 
Triphylia. Thus there came to pass a change for the better in the 
prospect of Sparta : enemies had risen up against Arcadia on the 
north and on the west, and Thebes held aloof. The Spartans had 
recently gained a welcome success in the recovery of Scllasia, with 
the help of a force which had been sent to their aid by the second . 
Dionysius of Syracuse. 

Besides Triphylia there were certain places on the mountainous Outtreak 
frontier between Elis and Arcadia to which Elis professed to have of '^oar 
claims. One of these was Lasion, in the high plateau of Pholoe, 
north-east of Olympia. The Eleans occupied the district, but were Jireadia 
speedily driven out by the Pan-Arca'dian epari/oi, who were always 365 Ac 
rc.ady for such emergencies. The plains of Elis were far more assail- Hirst 
able than the highlands of Arcadia, and the Arcadians were able to 
carry the war to the verj’ heart of their foe. The Olympian festival 
would fall next ye’ar, and they were resolved that it should not be 363 r.c. 
celebrated under the time-hbhoured presidency of Elis, They irtarched 
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given, moved from the race-course into the Altis, to be nearer the 
scene of action, the wrestling match was held in the open space 
between the race-course and the Great Altar, under the terrace of the 
Treasure-houses. The Eleans, who were supported by an Achaean 
force, performed a sacrifice, and then, charging across the stream 
with unexpected boldness, drove back the Arcadian and Argive line 
into the Altis. A battle ensued in the southern part of the holy pre- Battle in 
cinct, between the Hall of Council and the great Temple of Z^\x%. the Altis. 
But the colonnades of these and other adjacent buildings gave shelter 
and points of vantage to the defenders ; and the Eleans, when their 
captain fell, retired across the stream to their camp. The Arcadians 
improvised a fortification on the western side of the Altis, using for 
this purpose the tents of the spectators ; and the men of Elis, seeing 
that it would be useless to repeat their attack, returned home, 
obliged to content themselves svith declaring the festival to be null 
and void, and marking the year in their register as an “An- 
Olympiad.” The religious sentiment of Greece was outraged by 
these violent scenes at a sanctuary which belonged to all Greece 
rather than to any single state ; and there can be no question that 
the general sympathy — independently of all political considerations 
— was on the side of Elis, whose presidency was regarded in Hellas 
ns part of the order of nature, and was strongly adverse to the 
Arcadian intruders supporting with arms the antiquated rights of 
Pisa. But it was far worse when the Arcadians began to make SpoHation 
free use of the sacred treasures of Olympia, for the purpose of °f 
paying the federal army. This was an act of sacrilegious spoliation 
which could not be defended, and it was disastrous to the Arcadian 
Federation. 

It was inevitable that, when the first impulse of enthusiasm which Divisions 
drove the Arcadian cities to unite together had spent itself, the old 
jealousies would emerge again and imperil the Pan-Arcadian idea. 

So it was that the two neighbours, Mantinea and Tegea, whose ^ ' 
common action had been the chief cause of the federal union, began 
to resume something of their traditional enmity. The scandal of 
Olympia gave Mantinea, who was jealous of Megalopolis also, a 
fair opportunity to secede from the I.eague, which had put itself so 
signally in the wrong. This step necessarily involved the con- 
sequence that Mantinea would definitely range herself with the other 
camp in the Peloponnesus — with Sparta, Elis, and Achaea. And 
thus the tmditional policies of Mantinea and Tegea were reversed. 

Tegea, the support of Sparta, had become the life and soul of the 
anti-Sp.art.an movement ; Mantinea, the state which Sparta had 
uncltied, was now Sparta’s support. Though the Arcadian Assembly 
resented and tried to punish tlie protest of Mantinea, the pressure of 
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(with her tiUics), Afantinca, Elis, Achaia, and Phlius formed for the 
sake of mutual protection,* Part of the text of this treaty is, preserved 
to us on fragments of one of the original marble copies. It is 
worthy of remark that the Mantineans, who seem to have been the 
only Arcadian comntunity that entirely dissociated itself from the 
government at Megalopolis, appear in the treaty as “the Arcadians” 

— thus claiming to be the true representatives of their country. 

The Boeotian force in its full strength, accompanied by all the 
allies of central Greece who were pledged to follow Thebes into 
the field, went forth under Epaminondas to bring back the unruly 
Peloponnesians under Boeotian control. The Phocians alone refused 
to go ; the terms of the alliance which bound them to Boeotia 
obliged them to bear aid only if Boeotia were itself attacked. When 
he reached Nemea, Epaminondas halted his army, with the hope of 
intercepting the forces which Athens prepared to send to her allies. 

But the Athenian forces came not and he advanced to Tegea, the 
chief centre of Theban influence in the peninsul-a, which he had 
appointed as the meeting-place for all his allies — Arcadian, Argive, 
and Messenian. His enemies were also gathering to the rival city 
of Mantinea, and a Spartan army under old Agesilaus was e.xpected 
there. Epaminondas marched to attack them before the Spartans 
and Athenians arrived, but found their position too strong and 
retired to his camp in Tegea. Learning that Agesilaus had already AfareJi < 
set out, he determined to strike a second blow at Sparta. He Epami- 
would have found the place as unprotected as “ a nest of young 
birds,” if his plan had not been thwarted by a Cretan runner who 
carried the news to Agesilaus. The king immediately returned 
on his steps ; and when Epaminondas after a night’s march 
reached Sparta, lie found it prepared and defended. Baffled in 
this project by an incalcul.able chance, Epaminondas promptly 
resolved to attempt another surprise. He foresaw that the army at 
M.mtinea would immediately march to the rescue of Sparta, and that 
Mantinea would consequently be inadequately guarded. His camp 
at Tegea commanded the direct road from Mantinea to Sparta, so 
that the enerriy would be obliged to march by the longer western 
road. Moving rapidly he reached Tegea, where he rested his Henlur. 
hoplites, but he sent on his cavalry to surprise Mantinea. The io Tegea. 
army had departed, as he calculated, and the people were out in tlie 
fields, busy with the harvest. But in the same hour in which the 
Theban horse approached from the south, a body of Athenian 
cavalry had reached the city. They had not yet eaten or drunk, Cavalry 
but they rode fortli and drove the assailants back. The conflict ^““le at 

’ The prcUmin.irics must have been arranged in the e,ariy summer, but the 
date of the final treaty \%as later than the battle of Mantinea. 
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between the two weary troops of horsemen was sharp, and was 
marked by the death of Gryllus, the son of Xenophon the historian. 

The allied army, learning that Sparta was no longer in danger, 
soon returned from its fruitless excursion to its former post, now 
reinforced by both the Spartan and Athenian contingents. Foiled in 
his two projects of surprise, Epaminondas was obliged to attack the 
united enemy at Mantinea ; the difficulty of supplying his army with 
provisions, and the anxiety of his allies to return home as soon as 
possible, tendered it imperative to bring the campaign to a swift 
decision. The enemy occupied the narrow part of the plain, south 
of Mantinea, where ridges of the opposite mountains approach each 
other ; the obj'ect of Epaminondas was to sweep them out of his 
way and take the city. But instead of marching straight for the gap, 
he adopted a strategical movement which puzzled his antagonists. 
He led his army north-westwards to a point in the hills near the 
modern Tripolitza, and then moved a short distance along the skirts 
of the mountain so as to approach the right wing of the foe. ^ He 
then halted and formed in battle array. The enemy were deceived 
by the indirect advance. Seeing him march obliquely towards 
the hills, they concluded that he would not attack that day, and 
even when he changed his direction and advanced towards them, 
persisted in their false opinion. 

Epaminondas adopted the same tactics by which he had won 
at Leuctra. On the left he placed the Boeotian hoplites, under his 
o\\'n immediate command, in a deep column, destined to break 
through the right wing of the enemy before the rest of the armies 
could come to blows. The oblique advance, besides its chief 
purpose of deceiving the foe, had the further advantage of assisting 
the peculiar tactics of the general ; for, when he formed his linCi 
there was obviously a far greater distance between his right and the 
hostile left than that which divided his left from the hostile right. 
The Mantineans (since it was their territory) had the place of honour 
‘on the extremity of the enemy^s right wing, and the Lacedaemonians 
were next them ; the Athenians were on the farthest left ; and both 
wings were protected by squadrons of horse. Epaminondas placed 
his own cavalry in deep column in front of the deep column of 
infantrj'. But there was one danger against which he had to guard. 
When the Boeotian column charged, the Athenian left might wheel 
round and attack it on the unshielded side — a movement ivhich 
could be executed owing to the distance dividing them from his 
own right. To meet this danger, he sent a body of horse and foot 
to occupy a rising ground, out in the plain, considerably in advance 
of his line ; this body could attack the Athenians in the rear if they 
tried such a movement. 
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With an extraordinary lack of perception, the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies witnessed these manoeuvies without undei standing 
their drift ; and it was not until Epaminondas began to advance in 
full march against them, that they lealised his meaning and rushed 
tumultuously to arms. All fell out as he designed. His cavalry 
routed their cavalry, and the force of his wedge of hoplites, led by 
himself, broke through the opposing array and put the Lacedaemonians 
to flight. It is remarkable indeed hoiv the tactical lesson of Leuctra 
seems to have been lost on the Spartans. The men of Achaea and 
Elis and the rest, when they saw the flight of the right wing, 
wavered before they came into collision with their otvn opponents. 

It is not quite clear what happened, but here again Mantinea seems 
to repeat Leuctra : the charge of the Theban left decided the 
battle ; with the exception of cavalry engagements, there was but 
little and desultory fighting along the lest of the line. 

It was a great Theban victory, and yet a chance determined that 
this victory should be the deathblow to the supremacy of Thebes. 

As he pursued the retreating foe, at the head of his Thebans, Epami- Dtath vj 
nondas received a mortal thrust from a spear. When the news 
spread through the field, the pursuit was stayed and the effect of the 
victory was undone ; the troops fell b.ack like beaten men. “ So 
striking a proof has hardly ever been rendered, on the part of 
soldiers towards their general, of devoted and absorbing sentiment. 

All the hopes of this army, composed of such di\’erse elements, were 
centred in Epaminondas ; all their confidence of success, all their 
security against defeat, were derived from the idea of acting under 
his orders ; all their power, even of striking down a defeated enemy, 
appeared to vanish when those orders were withdrawn.”^ And 
there was no one to take his place. In his dying moments, before 
the point of the fatal spear was extracted, Epaminondas asked for 
lolaidas and Daiphantus, whom he destined as his successors. He 
was told that they were slain, “ Then,” he said, “ make peace with 
the enemy.” Peace was made on condition that things should 
remain as they were ; Megalopolis and Messenia were recognised — 
the abiding results of Theban policy. In this peace Sparta would 
not acquiesce ; she stdl persisted in refusing to recognise the 
independence of Messenia, but her allies would not listen to her 
protests. 

The militarj' genius of Epaminondas, the qualities of mind and Tkt work 
character which distinguished him among his countrymen, and the Epami- 
actual w’ork which he accomplished in the deliverance of Messenia 
and the support of Arcadia, must not be suffered to obscure the fact 
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that his political faculty was mediocre. What could be done by the 
energy and ability of a general, or by the discretion of a magistrate, 
that he did ; but he failed to solve the fundamental problems which 
demanded solution at the hands of a statesman who aimed at 
making Ins country great. It was necessary to create an efficient 
machineiy, acting on definite principles, for conducting the foreign 
affairs of Boeotia — like the machineiy' which existed at Sparta. 
This was the only possible substitute for brains, which were not 
plentiful in Boeotia ; Epaminondas could not hope to communicate 
any' part of his oito virtue to his successors. It ivas necessary to 
decide whether it was possible or desirable for Boeotia to enter into 
competition with Athens as a maritime power. If the decision were 
affirmative, it was of capital importance to organise the navy on a 
sound financial foundation. There is no sign that Epaminondas 
grappled with the problems of government and finance; his voyage 
to the Propontis was an experiment which had no results. Nor 
does he seem to have taken steps to secure Boeotia on tlie side 
of her dangerous Phocian neighbours, though he had the insight 
to organise anew the Amphictionic League and make it an instru- 
ment of Theban policy. Above all, he did not succeed in 
accomplishing the first thing needful, the welding together of Boeotia 
into a real national unity'. He aspired to expand Boeotia into 
an empire ; the worst of it was that no one had come before him to 
make it into a nation. That which mythical Lycurgus and Theseus 
had done for Sparta and Athens had never been done for Thebes 
by any' of her numerous heroes. Epaminondas seems to have 
attempted to unify Boeotia ; if he had known how to build such an 
unity on solid foundations, he might have bestowed on Thebes a 
future of glory which he would not have lived to see. But bis 
ambition — for his country, not for himself — was too impatient and 
imaginative. The ardour of his p.atriotism impelled him to enter 
upon paths of policy which his countrymen felt no resistless impulse 
to pursue ; the successes of Thebes were achieved by his brains, 
not by her force. He bore his country aloft on the wings of his 
genius, but did not impart to her frame the principle of that so.-iring 
motion ; so that when the shaft pierced the heart of her sustainer, 
she sank to the earth, never to rise again. Epaminondas was a 
great general ; he was not a great statesman. 

Sect. 6. The Last Expedition or AGCsiijtus 

To no one In Greece can the supremacy of Tlicbes have come as 
a sorer trial than to the Spartan king Agesiiaus. He who had once 
dreamed of conquering Persia had lived to see his own inviolable 
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land twice trodden by an invader, his own city quake twice before 
an enemy at her doors. But he had at least the consolation of 
outliving the triumph of the Theban, and seeing the brief supremacy 
pass away. The death of Epaminondas, of which he could not 
mistake the significance, did not restore Messenia or give Sparta any 
immediate power ; but, Epaminondas dead and Arcadia spent, 

Sparta had now a prospect of regaining something of her old 
influence. With her own diminished population she could do little ; 
it would be necessary to follow the genera! example and take Sparta in 
mercenary forces into her pay ; but to do this a well-filled treasury 
was needful. Accordingly we find Sparta, as well as Athens, busy 
beyond the sea, taking part in the troubles which in these years 
agitated the western portion of the Persian kingdom, and lending 
help to the satraps and dynasts who were rebelling against the Great 
King. The object of Athens was territory, the object of Sparta was 
money. While Timotheus had been engaged in winning Samos, 365 
Agesilaus had visited Asia Minor and done his utmost in support 
of Ariobarzanes — for the sake of gold. And after the battle of 
Mantinea, he again went forth in a guise which differed little from 
that of a mercenary in foreign service. 

The borders of Western Asia, from the Hellespont to the Nile, ThcicroU 
were in revolt against the Great King. The expedition of Cyrus 
was only the first of a series of rebellions which troubled the reign of 
Artaxer.xcs. We have seen how Cyprus rebelled and was subjugated, 
but Egypt still defied the Persian power, and its success set a bad 
example to the satraps of the adjoining countries. The Athenian 
general Chabrias had helped the Egyptians to strengthen their 
country by a scientific system of defences, but he was recalled to 
Athens after the King’s Peace; and the Athenian whom we ne.xt 373 ac. 
find in Egypt is fighting on the other side — the free-lance Iphicrates, 
giving sound military' advice to the Persian commander, w'hich the 
Persian commander docs not follow. Soon after this the satraps of 
Asia began to rebel — first in Cappadocia, then in Phrygia, then 
successively in Ionia, Caria, and Lydia — and the insurrection ex- 
tended to Phoenicia and Syria. A scheme of co-operation was 
formed between the satraps and the Egyptian king Tachos, who had 
recently come to the throne, and Sparta decided to support this 
coalitiou. .‘\thens held aloof, but Chabrias went once more to 
Egypt as a volunteer. 

At the head of a thousand men, and accompanied by thirty Agesilans 
Spartans as advisers, Agesilaus set sail for the Nile. It is said that 
the small figure, the lame leg, and the plain dress of the experienced 
old soldier made a bad impression in Egj'pt ; in any case he was 
not given the supreme command of the army as he expected. When 
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THE SVRACUSAN LMPIRi; AND THE STRUGGLE WITH CARTHAGE 

We have seen how the war in Greece, in its last stage, after the Parallel 
collapse of the Sicilian expedition, ceased to be a mere domestic letmen 
struggle among Greek states and became part of the greater struggle ^ 

between Greek and barbarian. We have now to see how the strife 
of Greek and barbarian was renewed at the same moment in the loltk 
west. It is indeed remarkable how these two episodes in the great Carthage 
conflict between Asia and Europe run parallel though separate 
courses in the fifth century. The victory of Himera, which beat 
back the Carthaginian invader from the stiores of Sicily, was won witli 
in the same year which saw the icpulsion of the Persian invader Pertia. 
from the shores of Attica, After these triumphs of Hellas, both 
Petsia and Carthage had long lain quiescent, and left the Greek 
cities of cast and west to live undisturbed at war or in peace 
among themselves. It was not till the mightiest city of eastern 
and the mightiest city of western Hellas came to blows and 
wore one another out in the conflict, that the barbarian foes, 
discerning the piopitious hour, once more m.ade their voices heard 
in the Grecian world, Sicily with an exh.austed Syracuse, the 
Aegean with an exhausted Athens, invited Carthage and Persia 
alike to make an attempt to enlarge their borders at the e.xpense 
of the Greek. 


Sect i, Carthaginian Destruction of Selinus 
.\ND Himera 

After she had achieved the repulse and utter confusion of Pesults cf 
Athens, it might have seemed likely that Syracuse would succeed hhe Stra- 
in founding a Sicilian empire. Her first task would be to reduce , 

Catane and Naxos; and, when this was done, the other cities, in- 
eluding luxurious Acragas, would hardly be able to resist. This 
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prrtsjuTt uns liisniipDiim-d bv ibe iniervcmioii of :i foreign enemy. . 
Uvu, iboUKli lim viriDty- of S\rani‘-c over AUicns did not lead w a 
Svr.ii ii'.-ui ini])irc', .is the vu lory of .Athens over Persia Imd kd w 
an Vthcni.iii niipire, it w.is followed, Ms in the rase of Athens, ) a 
ivirthcr .aiU.iiuc in the dc\ eiopment of detnormey. Had Iiermo- 
o.ites icMi.iined .at Svr.anise. in jmsscbsion of his old influence, a , 
ih.inec in this direction would h.nrdly have come to pass, lint nc 
w.is ,a])]iiJinted to lomniand the .ausihary fleet which Syracuse sent 
to Spart.i's help in the Aege.iil ; and. when he had gone, the cnim 
rr.UK mood of the oli/cns, evened by their recetu clTons, venteii 
iisclf in a tlrcrcc pronoiincinj» ihe (k-po-^ition nncl bnnishnicnt o 
llcrmot rates. This was the work of his politie.al opponent Diodes, 
who w.is a thoroughgoing democrat. Diodes bore the same 
as a f.tr earlier l.mgiici — belonging to the same class and age * 
Charondas .and Zaleucus — who had rirnwn tip the laws on « ic i l 
Syracusan constitution rested. The accidental identity of name c 
in subsec(uciU ages to :i confusion, and ivc find later writers ascri i g 
to the democi-aiie refonner. who tosc into prominence now, in 
legi.slation of hi.s ancient n.amcs.ake. In his popular ! 

Diodes borrowed ideas from the enemy whom his country h.aa } 

overthrown. The Athenian use of lot m 
the appointment of magistrates "‘t® 
•adopted. Hitherto the generals were a sn 
the presidents of the sovereign asscniW). 
nntl had the unrestricted power of dis- 
missing it .at discretion. Diodes seems 
to have taken .away this political function 
from the generals, and assigned t le 
presidency of the assembly to the ne" 
magistrates, hut with much ^ 

powers. The presidents, as we sba^ 

Fig. 163. — Coin of Syracuse, presently see, were able onlj to 
r. 410 n.c.. cuKraiwl by speaker who was out of order; tl > 
Cimon (obverse). He.ad of silence him or break up the 

Arethusa, amid dolphins 

[legend: STPAKOlSlflX ; , .. r ,1 „ greatest 

signature of KlJinS- on Such was the position of the 
dolphin ImIow]. Sidlian city — a full-blown democra ,, 

but without her chief citizen to wlmm 
above all others she owed the deliverance from her d.angcr— 
when the island was exposed for the second time to a Cartna 
ginian invasion. The occasion of the war was the same wind 
had brought about the Athenian invasion — the feud between 
Selinus and Segesta concerning some fields on their common 
frontier. In both cases, the dispute of these towns was a pto- 
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text, not the deeper cause. As Athens thought that the time 
had come for extending her commerce in tlie west, so Cartilage 
deemed that the day liad dawned for asserting anew her power 
in Sicily ; and there were those who had not let fade the memory 
of the humiliation endured at Himera seventy years before and 
longed to take a late reicngc. 

Segesta, with no Athens to protect her now, ceded the disputed 410 m . c , 
lands ; but Selinus went on to exact further cessions, and the 
Elymian city appealed to Carthage. One of the two shophets or 
judges in that republic was Hannibal, the grandson of Hamilcar, 
who had been slain at Himera. The desire of vengeance, long 
deferred, dominated Hannibal, now almost an old man ; and his 
influence persuaded the Senate to accept Segesta’s offer to become a 
Carthaginian dependency in retuni for Carthaginian help. A grand 
expedition was fitted out, and Hannibal was named commander. 

Sixty warships were got ready, 1500 transports, j 00,000 foot, 4000 
horse. The fleet was not intended to take a part in the offensive Seco»r/ 
warfare | it was stationed at Motya to be a protection for Phoenician Carihn- 
Sicily and a security in case of discomfiture. The army landed at 
Lilybaeum and marched straight to Selinus. This city had never ^oge°c.' 
been besieged before within the memoiy of its folk; immunity 
had made it secure ; the fortifications had been neglected. The Selinus. 
Selinuntines were engaged in building a temple of vast proportions 
to Apollo, or perhaps Olympian Zeus, when they were brought face 
to face with the sudden danger from Carthage. The house of the 
god was never completed ; of the “ pillars of the giants ” which were 
to support the massive roof some stand in their places on the 
eastern hill, but the great drums and the capitals of others must be 
looked for, some miles away, in the quarries from which they were 
hewn, left there when the Carthaginian destroyer came. There was 
no time to repair adequately the walls of the acropolis, on the 
central hill. Hannibal surrounded it and a breach was soon made ; 
but the place was not in the foe’s hands for nine days, owing to , 
the stubborn resistance which the inhabitants were able to offer in 
the narrow streets. The Siceliot sister cities were not prompt in 
aid ; Syracuse promised to come to the rescue, and sent a force 
under Diodes, which arrived too late. Selinus was the first Dcsiruc- 
Siceliot city which was stormed and sacked by the barbarian ; she 'w" 
was not to be the last. The people were slaughtered without 
mercy ; only some women and children who took refuge in the 
temples were spared (not from any respect of the holy places) 
and carried into bondage. Those who escaped from the sack 
fled to Acragas. Thus Selinus fell, after a brief life of two centuries 
and a half. 
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fjar.nihnl Unnnih.i! liad n<n\ clone ibc work wliscli Carthage hud given him 

m t„ ci„ . ),uj i„ ,,,,1) m (ji(. ccork wliirh he liad imposed upon 

him->eli Hi', rt.il motive, in tmcienafcing the public duty of the 
hclimmtinr war. was to rairy out the private duty of anecstnd 
vemteamc'. Against hclinus he had no person, vl grudge, and there 
Ik did not carrv the work of destruction fiiither than military con- 
sult rations lequircd. The buddings on the western hill, where he 
li.ad pitched his camp, sutTcred murh ; hut the injuries sustained by 
the temples on the arropohs and on the eastern lull arc due, not to 
Haninhal’s .irniy, hut to the cartluiiwke,, of later ages. It was to he 
dilTerent in the iMSf of the city which he now tunied to attack. At 
Schnus, Hannih.il was merely the general of Carthage ; at Hinicia, 
he w.is the gtandson of Il.imilcar. 

Sie^t cf Hannibal designed to capture Himcm by his kind foiccs alone; 

Uitrer.-!. ^nd in this absence of a Carthaginian fleet Hannibal’s siege of 
Ilimera differs from llainilcar’s. The Greeks of Sicily were now 
bestirnng thcinseUes; the terrible fate of one of their chief cities 
had aroused them to a sense of their peril. The naval power 
which .was supporting Sp.ina in the Aegean had been long ago 
recalled ; and a force of jooo, including 3000 Syracusans, under 
Diodes, came to the relief of llmicra. This city had time to prcp.ire 
for the danger which she must have foreseen. But the besiegers, 
by means of mines, opened a breach in the wtill j and, although 
they were repelled and the defenders made a successful sally, tl'o 
prospects of Himcra looked black, when the fleet of 25 ships, which had 
returned from the Aegean, appeared in front of the citj’. Hannibal 
saved the situation by a stratagem. He spread abroad a report that 
he intended to march on Syracuse and take it unprepared. Didcles, 
thoroughly deceived, decided to return home and carrv' off the 
citizens of Himcra, leaving the empty town to its fate. He induced 
half the population to embark in the ships, which, as soon as they 
had set the passengers in safety at Messana, were to return for the 
, rest. Diodes and his army departed in haste, not even waiting 
ask Hannib.il for tlie dead bodies of those who had fallen in fight 
outside the walls ; and for this neglect he was greatly blamed. Wlien 
Hannibal saw that half his prey had escaped him, he pressed the 
siege moie vehemently, determined to force an entry before the ships 
returned. The fate of thousands, the vengeance of Hannibal, might 
Third day turn on the event of a few minutes. On the third day, the vessels 
af the siege, of safety hove in sight of the straining eyes of the Himeraeans. B 
seemed that Hannibal was to be baulked of his revenge. But the 
gods of Canaan prevailed in that hour of suspense. Before the 
ships of rescue could readi the harbour, the Spanish troops of 
Hannibal burst through the breach, and the town was in the hands 
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of the avenger. On the spot where Ilamilcar, according to the story, 
had offered up his life to the gods of his country, a solemn rite was 
held ; 3000 men, who had survived the first indiscriminate slaughter, 
were sacrificed with torture to appease his shade. Himcra, the 
offending city, was swept utterly out of the world and its place knew 
it no more. 
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Having thus accomplished his duty to his country and his gods, 
Hannibal returned triumphant to Africa. The position which 
Carthage won in Sicily by this year’s work, and her new policy of 
activity there, are reflected in the coinage of Segesta and Panormus. 

The transformation of Segesta into a Carthaginian dependency was 
displayed by the fact that she ceased to coin her own money. But 
Carthage also showed that she intended to keep a firmer hand on 
her Phoenician dependencies. 

These cities had hitherto paid 
homage to Hellenic influences by 
adopting a coinage of Hellenic 
character, with Hellenic inscrip- 
tions. This coinage now comes 
to an end at Panormus, and is 
replaced by a coinage, of Greek 
type indeed, but with a Phoe- 
nician legend — the word Ztc. 

The change seems to have been 
made just before the invasion, 
and it was significant of an anti-Greek movement. But the curious 
thing is that Himera — the city which was to be one of the first 
victims of the new policy heralded in this numismatic reform — 
abandoned her old coinage with the cock, and struck a new coinage 
with a sea-horse, on the Punic model of Panormus. Are we to change in 
suppose that Himera, aware of the peril which menaced her, Himera's 
thought to avert it by a timely approach of friendship to her o'W'rfr. 
Phoenician neighbour, and that this coinage was part of a policy of 
Punicism, intended to be only temporary f 

Syracuse, although she had’ sought to do something for Selinus 
and had done something for Himera, felt no call to come forward as 
a champion .against the new aggressive policy of Carthage. It was 
reserved for one of her citizens to attempt onjiis private responsibility 
the warfare which she declined to undertake against the Phoenician 
foe. The exile Hermocrates returned to Sicily, enriched by the gifts Return of 
of the satrap Pharnabazus. His own city refused to withdraw the Hermo- 
sentence of banishment, for a man of his views and abilities seemed 
dangerous to the democratic constitution. Hermocrates then 
resolved to earn his recall by performing conspicuous services to 
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till: Ilellfnic c.iust' >n Sieih. by \\ inning back the Greek territory' 
whirli the i'hiien!i ran hnti taken, by carrying Greek anns into 

ran lennory itself He hail built fne triremes, he had 

hiicii looo niouen.ine', anti he w.is joined by looo Himcnican 

fugitives. With these he niarthcd to the s[>ot nheie Sclinus had 
oil! e been, .and in.adc the jil.icc .a centre for a “ rnisadc ’ agatnrt 
the I’hoenician. He rep.iircd the fortific.ations of the acropolis 
on the centra! hill ; .and the remains, of the wcli-btiill wall betray, 
by the capital-, of columns used ui the building, the drctim- 
st.tnces of its erection. The adventure prospcied ; the band 
of llcrmocratcs soon increased to fiooo, and he 'vas .able to 
dev.ast.ate the lands of Molya .and I’anornnis, and to drive back 
the forces nlticb came out to meet him. In the same 'vay 

be ravaged the territory of Solus and the now Carthaginian Segesta. 
These successes of llcrmocratcs were of greater significance than 
the actual injury dealt to the enemy. He had done wli.at had not 
been done before {since the days of Uoricus *) ; he ii.id broken into 
the precincts of Phoenician Sicily, and set an example to many 
subsequent leaders. 

Hermoerntes was bent, .above all things, on regaining his onn 
country. Diodes and his political opponents were still powerful m 
the city, and able to hinder the rev ulsion of feeling which his successes 
caused from having any practical effect. Accordingly he made another 
attempt to soften the heaits of his fellow-citizens. It was a wcH- 
calculaled move. He marched to the rviins of Himera, collected 
the unburied boucs of the soldiers of Diodes which Diodes had 
neglected, and sent them on waggons to Syracuse, himself remaining 
as an c-xite outside the Syracusan bordcis. Uc hoped to aw.akcn 
the religious sentiment of the citizens in his own favour and at the 
same time to turn it against his rival. The bones were received 
and Diodes was banished ; but llcrmocratcs was not recalled. 
Having failed to compass bis restor.ation by persuasion, the exile 
resolved to compass it by force ; and be was encouraged by his 
numerous partisans in Syracuse. He was admitted with a small 
band at the gate of Achradina, and posted himself in the adjacent 
agora vv.aiting for the rest of his forces to arrive. But they tarried 
too long ; the people, learning that Hennocrates was in the city, 
rushed to the market-place ; the small band was soon overcome and 
Hermocrates was slain. The Syracusans in these davs were inspired 
with an instinctive rather than well-founded dread of tyranny ; and 
this dread was stronger than admiration for Hennocrates. Their 
instinct was right ; tyranny was approaching, but he was not the 

j"' 


* See above, p. 208. 
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man. They little guessed that their future master was an obscure {Diom'- 
follower of Hermocratcs, who was wounded that day in the agora ) 
and left for dead. 




Fio. 165. — Com of Syracuse, engraved 
by Cimon (obverse). Head of 
Arctluisa [legend: APE 90 SA ; 
signature of KIllON on headband] 


Fic. t66 — Coin of Aeragas 
(obverse). Eagle tearing hare ; 
shell as symbol of the se.ashore 
[legend ; AKPArAXTINfiXJ 


Sect. 2. Carthaginian Conquest of Acragas 

The private warfare of Hermocrates in western Sicily had 
naturally provoked the wrath of the Carthaginians. Embassies 
passed between Carthage and Syracuse, Carthage regarding 
Syracuse as answerable for the acts of a Syracusan. But diplomacy 
was merely a matter of form ; the African 
republic had resolved to make all Gieek Sicily 
subject to her sway. She made ready another 
great e-xpedition — as great as if not greater 
than that which had been sent against Selinus ; 
and at the same time she took the novel step of 
founding a colony on Sicilian soil. If Henno- 
crat es had lived, H imera might have been partially 
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Himera now founded a city in the neighbour- 
hood which was to take Himera’s place. On 
the hill above the “ hot baths of the Nymphs," 
whereof Pindar sings, the Carthaginian colonists 
built their town. But it was not destined to retain 
its Phoenician character. The Greek strangers who were admitted to mim.) 
dwell in it transformed it before long into a Greek city ; the Thermae 
of Plimcra preserved the memories of Himera, and the people were 
known as Thermites or Himeraeans indifferently. 

Acragas, the city which faces Carthage, was the first object of Pcc/ii-a- 
attack to tbe invaders who now came to conquer and enslave all 
Greek Sicily. Since the days of Theron. Acragas had held aloof from 
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all struggles in the island and was now at the height of her prosperity. 
But she was enervated by peace and luxury, and, when the day of trial ^ 
came, she was found wanting. How far her citizens were prepared 
to endure the hardships of military life may be inferred from the 
law — passed with a view to the present peril~that none of the men . 
in the watch-towers should have more than a mattress, two pillows, , 



and a quilt Such were the austerities of the men of Acragas. 
But at least they paid homage to the different discipline of Sparta. 
Tiiey invited Dexippus, a Spartan who was then at Gela, to under- 
, take the conduct of the defence. A body of Campanian mercenaries 
was hired; and they could rely on the assistance of their old rivals 
the Syracusans, as well as of the other Greek cities, who were fully 
, conscious that the peril of Acragas was their own. And Acrag.is 
herself, behaved well.' Notwithstanding her habits of case, and her 
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old practice of holding aloof, she refused the tempting offer of the 
invader that she should now purchase immunity by remaining neutral. 

She was true to her own race ; she might rcinain indifferent when it 
was a struggle between Dorian and Ionian, but it was another case 
when the whole of Sicilian Hellas was threatened by the Phoenician. 

The army of Carthage was again under the command of Hannibal, 406 s.c. 
who felt that he was too old for the work, and was tissisted by his 
cousin Himilco. They pitched their main camp on the right bank Srr^vtf 
of the river Hypsas, south-west of the city, and stationed some forces Acragas. 
in another small camp on the eastern hill, beyond the river Acragas, 
to act against Greek aids coming from the east. The point of attack 
was the part of the western wall close to the chief western gate. But 
the ground, though lower here, was stilt difficult for a besieger, and 
Hannibal determined to raise an immense causeway from which the Thf 
wall could be more effectively attacked. The tombs of the neighbouring causemy. 
necropolis supplied stones for the work ; but, as the tomb of Theron 
was being broken down, it was shaken by a thunderbolt, and the 
seers advised that it must be spared. Then a pestilence broke out Plague. 
in the Carthaginian camp, and carried off Hannibal himself. It Death 0/ 
scorned that the gods were wroth and demanded a victim ; Himilco 7 /onni#«/. 
lit the fires of Moloch and sacrificed a hoy. The causeway was then 
completed, hut no further injury was done to the sepulchres. 

An army was already on its way to the relief of Acragas — Relief 
30,000 foot and 5000 horse from Syracuse, Gcla, and Camarina. army 
When they approached the city they were met by the forces which xrrives. 
had been pkiced for this purpose on the eastern hill ; a battle was 
fought, a victory gained, and the Greek army took possession of 
tlie lesser Carthaginian camp. Meanwhile the routed barbarians 
fled for refuge to the main camp, and their flight lay along the road 
beneath the southern wall of the city. There was a genera! cr>- to 
sally forth and cut them off ; but the generals refused. The moment 
was lost ; but presently the people, yielding to an impulse which tlic 
generals could not resist, went forth from the eastern gates to meet 
their victorious allies. A strange scene followed. A tumultuous Aeragan- 
assembly was held outside the nails; the Acragantine commanders 
were accused of failing in their duty ; and, when they essayed to 
defend themselves, the fur>- of the people burst out and four generals 
were stoned to death, fftc direction of the defence seems now to 
have been shared by iJc.xippiis within the city and Daphnaeus, the 
commander of the Syracusan iroojts, without. Though the hostile 
camp was too strong to be attacked, the prospect looked favourable 
for Acragas. The Punic army, diminished though it had beett by 
the plague, was sore bestead for lack of supplies, audit seemed certain 
that hunger and mutinous soldiers would soon force Himilco to raise 
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the siege. But he learned that provision-ships were coming from 
Syracuse to Acragas ; he sent in haste for the Carthaginian vessels at 
Panormus and Alotya, put out to sea with forty triremes, and inter- 
cepted the supplies. This not only saved his leaguer, but even 
reversed the situation. The besieged city now began to saffer from 
scarcity of food. And as soon as supplies began to run short, the 
weak point in the position of the Acragantines was displayed. They 
had found it needful to rely on mercenaries, and hirelings were not 
likely to serve long when rations ran short. The Campanians were 
easily induced to transfer their seivices from Acragas to Carthage. 
But this was not all. It was commonly believed that Dexippus — 
like most Spartans abroad, incapable of resisting a bribe — received 
fifteen talents from Himilco and induced the Italiot and Siceliot 
allies to desert Acragas as a sinking ship. But, whatever the conduct 
of Dexippus may have been, the discredit of this desertion cannot 
rest entirely « ith him. 

The defence, ivhich had been maintained for eight months with 
foreign aid, was now left to the men of Acragas alone. They showed 
at once that they were shaped of different stuff from the men of 
Selinus. Overcome with despair, they resolved to save their lives 
and abandon their city and their gods. Such a resolution, taken by 
the people of a great city, is unique in Greek history. It did not 
befit the men who had rejected the overtures of Hannibal, hut U 
was what we might expect from the men who murdered their generals. 
They marched forth at night, men, women, and children, without let 
or hindrance from the foe ; ” they were compelled to leave, for the 
barbarians to pillage, those things which made their lives happy.”' 
The old and sick could not set out on the long journey to Gela, the 
place of refuge, and were left behind ; some too remained who chose 
to perish at Acragas rather than live in another place. The army of 
Himilco entered the city in the morning and sacked it, slaying eh 
whom they found, and despoiling and burning the temples. The 
great house of Olympian Zeus — the largest Greek temple in Europe — 
was still unfinished, and the sack of Himilco decided that it should 
never be completed. But Acragas was not to be destroyed like 
Selinus ; it was intended to be a Carthaginian city in a Carthaginian 
Sicily. Himilco made the place his winter quarters ; Gela would he 
the next object of his attack, when the spring came round. 


t Diodorus, from Philistus. 
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Sfxt. 3. Rise of Dionysius 

For the catastrophe of Acragas the chief blame was laid upon 
the Syracusan generals, who deserted her in the critical hour. The 
Acragantines were not slow to make them responsible for their own 
unheroic flight. At Syracuse itself there was a feeling that these 
generals were hardly the men to meet the great jeopardy in which 
Sicily now stood ; and there was one man who saw in the jeopardy 
the opportunity of his own ambition. U was Dionysius, a man Dionysius 
of obscure birth, who had been a clerk in a public office. He had 
been a partisan of Hermocrates, by whose side he had stood in 
the last fatal fray, and had been wounded and left for dead. Recently 
he had marked himself out by his energy and bravery before the walls 
of Acragas. He saw the incompetence of the democratic government 
of his city ; he saw that in the present peril it might be overthrown, 
and he determined to overthrow it. An assembly was held to consider comes for- 
the situation. Dionysius arose and in a violent harangue accused 
the generals of treachery. His language was intended to stir up the 
hearers to fury ; he called upon the people to rise up themselves and vMent 
destroy the traitors without trial. His violence transgressed the syeteh. 
constitutional rules of the assembly, but the presidents had no 
power to bridle him ; they imposed a fine — the only resource they 
had ; but a wealthy friend, Philistus the historian, came forward and Philistus 
paid the fine, bidding the speaker go on, for as often as a fine was . 
imposed he would pay it. Dionysius carried his point. The generals 
were deposed, and a new board was appointed, of which Dionysius prepress; 
was one. This was only the first step on the road which was to (i) Dio- 
lead to the lyrannis. His next success was to procure the recall of the nysius 
partisans of Hermocrates who had been condemned to exile: these 
old comrades might be useful to him in his designs. At the same 
time he sought -to discredit his colleagues; he kept entirely apart 
from them and spread reports that they were disloyal to Syracuse, 

Presently he openly accused them, and the people elected him sole (a) Dio- 
generat with sovereign powers to meet the inst.ant danger. This nysivs 
office, held before, as we have reason to think, by Gclon and 
Hicro, did not set him above the laws; nor was the office 
illegal, though cxtraordin.arj' ; it may be compared to the Roman 
tiictatorship. Rut it was the second step to the tyranny. The next 
•Step, as histoiy taught liim — the .story of Pisislratus. for instance — 
was to procure a bodyguard. The Assembly at Syracuse, winch bad 
perhaps begun to repent already of having placed so much power in 
the hands of one man, would certainly not have granted sudi .an 
instrument of tyranny. Rut Dionysius ss-as ingenious ; lie smv that 
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the tiling might be done elsewhere. He ordered the Syracusan amiy 
to march to Leontmi, which, it will be remembered, was now a 
Syracuban dependency. He encamped near the town, and during 
the night a rumour was spread abroad that the general’s life had been 
attempted and he had been compelled to seek refuge in the acropolis- 
.\n assembly was held ne.\t day, nominally an assembly of Syracusan 
citizens, which, when Dionysius laid bare the designs of his enemies, 
voted him a bodyguard of 600; this he soon, increased to 1000; 
and he had won over the mercenaries to his cause. 

These were the three steps in the “despot’s progress” which 
rendered Dionysius lord and master of Syracuse, His intrigates had 
won him first a generalship, then sole generalship with unlimited 
military powers, and finally a bodyguard. Syracuse, unwilling ano 
embarrassed, submitted with evident chagrin, but was dominated by 
the double dread of the mercenaries and the Carthaginians. Tite 
democracy of course was not formally overthrown ; Dionysius held no 
office that upset the constitution. Things went on as at Athens 
under Ptsistratus ; the Assembly met and passed decrees and elected 
magistrates. 

The justification of the power of Dionysius lay in the need of s” 
able champion to oppose Carthage, and his partisans represented 
liim as a second Gelon. But, though Dionysius was in later) cars 
to prove himself among the chief champions of Hellenic Sicily agaimf 
the Punic power, his conduct at this crisis did not fulfil the hopes ol 
those who thought to compare him with the herd of Himcra. 
Carthaginians were already encamped at Ccla. Their first act was 
to remove a colossal brazen statue of Apollo which stood, looking oKj' 
the sea, on the hill to the west of the city. The Gcloans dcfendc(* 
their walls with courage and zeal, and when Dionysius arrived wH' 
an army of Italiots and Siccliots, and a fleet of fifty ironclad ships 
co-operate, it seemed as if Gela would escape the doom of Acrag.'i^- 
An c-scellcnt plan was arranged for a combined attack on the C'lf- 
thagintan camp, which hay on the west side of the town. The 
failed, tjccause the concert was not accurately carried out. 


Siccliots wl'.o were to assault the eastern side of the camp arm 


fd 


li'-Yair/ cf 


late on the sjmt, and found the enemy, who had alrc.ady rcpi'lk'^ 
the attack of the Italiots and the fleet on the southent and wc.sirt'’ 
side', free to meet them in full force. This hitch in the execution * 3 ' 
the plan was hardly a mere blunder. Dionysius with his mcrrcn-inr* 
had undertaken to issue from the western gate of Gela and 
aw.ay the besiegers, white ttic rest of bis army were attaerng 
camp. It seems, however, that Dionvsius took no part in the flgbunA 
.and alk-ged that he was retarded by dlmcuUies in crossing the luvr 
from the c.nstc-m to the western gate. Y’c shall probably do i*'? 
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injustice to Dionysius if we conclude that it was through his dis- 
positions that the Siceliots failed to act in concert with tlie Itahoi, 

The action which he took after the defeat shows that he was half- 
hearted in the work. He decided in a private council, as Diodes 
had decided at Himera, that the defence must be abandoned and the 
whole people of Gela removed. At the first watch of the night he Cela and 
sent the multitude forth from the city, and followed himself at Camarina 
midnight. His way to Syracuse led by Camarma, and here too 
Dionysius ruled that the whole people must forsake their home. The 
road to Syracuse was full of the crowds of helpless fugitives from the 
two cities. 

It was generally thought that these strange proceedings of Suspicions 
Dionysius were carried out in collusion with the barbarians ; that he of 
tad deliberately betrayed to them Gela, which might have ‘'f 

efended, Camarina, which had not yet been attacked. The Italiot 
al les showed not their disgust only, but their apprehension that the 
var was practically over, by marching immediately home. 'X\\(s Ra'oU of 
lorsemen of Syracuse seized the occasion for a desperate attempt to horse- 
t'sw tyrant. They rode rapidly to the city, plundered 
c house of Dionysius, and maltreated his wife although she was the 
j '"’Snlor of Hermocrates. When Dionysius heard the news, he 
lastenod to Syracuse with a small force. He 1 cached the gate of 
night and, being refused admittance, burned it down 
"1 t a fire of reeds supplied by the neighbouring marsh. In thc/K/</vK«/) 
market-place he easily overmastered a handful of opponents ; the Dionysius. 
remnant fled to Aetna, which now became, “ in a better cause, what Aetna. 

‘ was to Athens after the overthrow of the Thirty'.” * 

n what concerns the charge that the Syracusan tyrant had a secret Polity’ 0/ 
uiK ctstanding with Carthage, there is a stiong case against him ; the Dionysius. 
cients arc scarcely intelligible on any other view. But it was no 
more than a temporary’ disloyalty to the cause of Hellas and Europe, 
hereafter to do gicat feats. His first motive was 
tio ^ f 1 ^ tyrant. He wanted time to lay stable founda- 

it iTi ^ P'’*^'^‘irious power at Syracuse; and he judged that 

th^r' '^1 ^ support to obtain a recognition of his power from 

at thaginian republic. The Punicism of the lord of Sy'racusc w.as 
mi^crupulous than the hicdism of the ephors of Sparta, to 
«!>'ch It IS the western ixirallel 

|ic treaty, wlitch was now agreed upon between Himilco and /mify 
lonysjuejj drawn up on the basis of u/t' Each party 

tS* time. Syracu'o acknowledged 

^ itge as mistress of all the Greek stales on the nortlicrn and /hinvxiui, 

405 /t.c. 


* rrcK.'nian. 
Y 
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southern coasts, and also of the Sican communities. Acragas, «bat 
was left of Sehnus, Geia, and Camanna, were all to be henceforward 
under Punic sway ; and, on the north coast, Carthage had adtanced 
her frontier to include the territory of Himera in which she had 
planted her first colony.’ But all these cities were not to hold 
the same relation to their mistress. Acragas and Selinus, like 
Thermae, tverc subjects in the full sense of the word ; but Gela and 
Camanna were to be only tributarj' and unwalled cities. The 
Elymian towns aie not mentioned; but we have seen how Segesta 
became a subject of Carthage by her own act, and we can hard!)’ 
doubt that Eryv was forced into the same condition. 

The terms of the treaty provided for the independence of the 
Siccl communities and of the city of iMessana. But it provided also 
for the independence of Lconlini, and this was a point in which it 
departed from the basis ttii possidetis, Leontini being' a dependency 01 
Syracuse. It was clearly a provision e.\torted from Dionj'sius, and 
intended by fliinilco to be a source of embarrassment to Syracuse- 
On the other hand, as a counter-concession, nothing was said about 
the dependence of Naxos or Catane, so that Syracuse tnigbt have a 
free hand to deal with her old enemies, without fear of violating the 
treaty. Such was the new arrangement of the map of Sicily nt the 
end of the second Carthaginian invasion. An accidental consequence 
of that invasion had been to establish Dionysius as tyrant of Syracuse. 
This consequence enabled Himilco to biing his work to a conclusion 
more easily and quickly than he had hoped ; he could not foresee 
that the undoing of his work would be the ultimate result. 
Carthaginians guaranteed to maintain the rule of Dionysius, who wa* 
soon to prove one of their most powerful foes. For Dionysius this 
guaranty, “ the Syracusans shall be subj'cct to Dionysius,” was th® 
most important clause in the treaty, — some suppose flwt it w.is a 
secret clause. It was for the sake of this recognition and the 
implied promise of support that he stooped to betray Sicilian Hcl!-a‘- 
We shall sec how- he redeemed this unscrupulous act of e.\pcdicuc> 
by creating the most powerful Hellenic st.ale in the Europe 0 
his d.!;'. 


S};ci. 4 - First Ykars or Dios'ysivu 

For half a century after the fall of Athens it sccmwl likely ihtt 
the destinies of Europe would be decided by a Greek city in llw 
Meditcrrane.an. XTidcr her new lord Djony-ius, Syr.icusc h’’' 
b' conic a great jviuor, a grc.iter power tli.in .any tli.at Ii.atl yt ai''-*' 

* la ih-- tlWj . la si-tt r-, of IKe, lo 

Via o' n' if 1* ei wcT-r t.*'r oMti tliaylilir caV - i'-i 
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in l-.nnipc. In find dominion, in influence and promise, she Gmtifm- 

ovi!sirip})cd all die ciiir^ of die modicr-countr)' ; and, tn a xencr.d if 
Mirvcyof die Mediterranean coaMS, she stands out clcarlyas the Icadinj; •‘V'''"'''"''- 
Europcan power, 'rhe Greek states to nhicli the 1‘ersian King sent 
ilowi his I'earc were now flanked on citlicr siiie Ity t\i o great powers, 
and a polidcfd projthct rniglit liave been templed to foretell lliat the 
communities of old Greece were doomed to perish between the 
monarchies of Susa and SyrticU'.e, whidi threatened their freedom on 
the cast and on tiic west. ‘I'liose who were tempted to spy into the 
future might have conjectured that the ultimate conflict «idi I’crsia 
was reserved for a Sicilian coniiiieror, who should one day extend 
his dominion over eastern (Jrecce and the .Aegean and, as autonal 
of iuiropc, oppose the autocrat of Asia. Tliougli this was not to be, 
though the expansion of Sicily was arrcMcil, ami the power which was 
to subdue Asia arose on the borders of Old Greece, yet we shall see 
that in many w.ays the monarchy of Dionysius foreshadowctl the 
monarchy of Philip and .Alexander, It is in Sicily, not in Old Greece, 
th.it we .see the first signs of .a new epoch, in which large states 
are to take the place of small, and monarchy is to supersede free 
institutions. 

The tyranny of Dionysius lasted for thirty-eight years, till the ThesUtk. 
end of his life. All that lime it was maintained liy force ; all that 
time 'it was rccogni.scd as n violation of the constitution and an 
outrage on tlic freedom of the people. The forms of the consti- of 
tution were still maintained ; the folk still met and \-otcd in the hts long 
Assembly ; and Dionysius w.is either annually rc-clcctcd, or perm.i- 
ncntly appointed, general with absolute powers. But all this was 
pure form ; his position was a fact, which had no constitutional name, 
and \vhich made the constitution of none effect. /\nd it was by com- 
pulsion and not of their freewill tiiai the mass of the citizens con- 
tinued to obey him ; his bodyguard of forcipi mercenaries was the 
support of his power. More than one .attempt w.as made to throw off 
the yoke, but his craft and energy defeated the most determined 
efforts of his adversaries. Yet the unusual ability of Dionysius would 
not have av.ailed, more than the speannen who were ever within call, 
to extend his iinl.awful reign to a length which a tyrant’s reign seldom 
reached, if he had not discovered and laid to heart what may be 
called a secret of tynanny. AVliilc he did cruel .and oppressive 
deeds for political purposes, he never committed outrages to gratify 
person.al desires of his own. He scrupulously avoided nil those acts 
of private insolence which h.avc brought the reigns of Greek tynants 
into such in repute. Many .a despot had fallen by the hand of 
fathers or lovers, whom the dishonour of their nearest and dearest 
had spurred to the pursuit of vengeance at the risk of their own 
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lives. Dionysius eschewed this mistake ; his crimes and his enemies 
were political. When his son seduced a married woman, the discreet 
tyrant rebuked him. “ It is well for you to chide me 
young man, ‘‘but you had not a tyrant for your father.’’ 
you go on doing this sort of thing,” retorted Dionysius, “ you will ntit 
have a tyrant for your son.” This notable moderation of Dionysiu? 
in pnsate life was perhaps the chief cause of the duration of his 
tyranny ; beyond the common motive of patriotism, men had no 
burning personal wrongs to spur them to encounter the danger o 
driving a daggci to the despot’s heart. But, besides this discretion 
which made his government tolerable, his successes abroad countc 
for something, and it was more than once borne in on Syracuse tfia 
his rule was necessary to protect her against her enemies. And we 
shall see that Dionysius was fully conscious that it conduced to nis 
own safety that there should be enemies against whom she needed a 
protector. 

The first concern of the new tyrant was to establish himself m a 
stronghold. As we have seen, the acropolis of Syracuse was not, as 
m other cities, the bill, but the Island ; and it was the Island whic 
Dionysius made his fortress. He built a turreted wall on the ’ 
side of the isthmus so as to bar the Island off from the mainland, an 
he built two castles, one close to, if not on, the isthmus, the other a 
the southern point of the island. Whoever entered the Island from 
Achradina had to pass under five successive gates ; and no one wa 
allowed to dwell within the island fortress except Ihose whom 
nysius regarded as his own friends and supporters. The scheme o 
fortifications took in the Lesser Harbour, which, with its new docks, 
became under Dionysius the chief arsenal of the Syracusan na'* 
power. The mouth of this port was entirely closed by a mole, t 
galleys passing in and out through a gate, which was only w'l 
enough to allow one to pass at a time. 

Besides these defences of stone, Dionysius strengthened his posi 
tion by dealing rich rewards to confirm in their allegiance his fnen 
and hirelings, and b>' forming a class of New Citizens out 
. enfranchised slaves. The forfeited estates of his enemies supphe 
him with the means of carrying out both these acts of policy’. 

It was not long before he had an unwelcome occasion of putting 
to the test both the walls of his fortress and the hearts of his foUou €» 
The most favourable opportunity for any attempt to overthrow t c 
tyrant was when the Syracusan army was in the field. When t e 
citizens bad arms in their hands and were formed in military' ranks, 


the word of a patriot .could more easily kindle them to action 


than 

when they were engaged in their pekseable occupations at home- 
Dionysius led out the army against He^essus, one of the cities o 
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the Sicels. Mutinous talk passed from mouth to mouth, and the 
disaffected citizens slew one of the tyrant’s officers who rebuked 
them. Then the mutiny broke out loud and free. Dionysius 
hastened to Syracuse and shut himself up in his fastness ; the revolted 
citizens followed and laid siege to thetr own city. They sent Sie^e of 
messages to Messana and Rhegium, asking these cities to help them Syiacuse, 
to win back their freedom ; and a succour of eighty triremes came 
in answer to their help. By sea and land they pressed Dionysius so 
hard in his island fortress that his case seemed desperate, and some 
of his mercenary troops went over to the enemy. Dionysius called a 
council of his most trusted friends. Some bade him flee on a swift 
horse ; others counselled him to stay till he was driven out. Heloris 
used a phrase which became famous ; “ Sovereign power is a fair 
winding-sheet.” Dionysius followed the counsel of those who hade 
him stay, but he resorted to a piece of craft which was more successful 
than he could well have hoped. He entered into negotiation with 
his besiegers and asked for permission to quit Syracuse with his own 
goods. They willingly agreed to the proposal and allowed him five 
triremes, and they were so convinced of his good faith that they 
dismissed a company of cavalry which had come to their aid from 
Aetna, But, meanirhih, Dionysius had sent a secret message to HevoK 
the Campanian mercenaries of Carthage, who had been left by suffressed 
Himilco in some part of Sicily. Twelve hundred in number, they *''**"' 
were permitted to come to the help of the tyrant, whose lordship had 
been recognised and guaranteed by Carthage in the Tcccr^t treaty. 

The besiegers, thinking that the struggle was over, had half broken up 
their leaguer, and were in complete disorder ; the Campanians 
occupied the hills of Epipolae without resistance ; Dionysius sallied 
forth, and decisively, though without much shedding of blood, defeated 
the rebels in the neighbourhood of the theatre — a quarter of the city 
which we now find for the first time called A^en/iolis. Dionysius used 
his victory mildly. Many of the rebels fled to Aetna and refused to 
return to Syracuse, but those who returned were received kindly and 
not punished. As for the Campanians, to whom Dionysius owed his 
rescue, they did not return to the service of Carthage, but made a - 
new home in the west of Sicily, in the Sican town of Entella. They Entella : 
induced the inhabitants to admit them as new citizens, and oneficst 
night they arose and slew all the men and married the women, ^‘ctlkment 
Thus was formed the first Italian settlement on Sicili.an soil. sicHv 

When the revolt broke out, we s,aw Dionysius aiming an attack Desipt! of 
at a Sicel city. The first step in the expansion of Syracusan power, Dionysius 
which was the object of the tyrant’s ambition, was the reduction of the 
Greek cities of the e.astem coast and the neighbouring Sicel towns. 

The Sicel towns were putting on more and more of an Hellenic 
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tlie Sicels. Mutinous talk passed from mouth to mouth, and the 
disaffected citizens slew one of the tyrant’s officers who rebuked 
them. Then the mutiny broke out loud and free. Dionysius 
hastened to Syracuse and shut himself up in his fastness ; tlie revolted 
citizens followed and laid siege to their own city. They sent Siege of 
messages to Messana and Rhegium, asking these cities to help them Syracuse, 
to win back their freedom ; and a succour of eighty triremes came 
in answer to their help. By sea and land they pressed Dionysius so 
hard in his island fortress that his case seemed desperate, and some 
of his mercenary troops went over to the enemy. Dionysius called a 
council of his most trusted friends. Some bade him flee on a swift 
horse ; others counselled him to stay till he was driven out. Heloris 
used a phrase which became famous ; “ Sovereign power is a fair 
winding-sheet.” Dionysius followed the counsel of those udio bade 
him stay, but he resorted to a piece of craft which was more successful 
than he could well have hoped. He entered into negotiation with 
his besiegers and asked for pennission to quit Syracuse with his own 
goods. They willingly agreed to the proposal and allowed him five 
triremes, and they were so convinced of his good faith that they 
dismissed a company of cavalry which had come to their aid from 
Aetna. But, meanwhile, Dionysius had sent a secret message to jtevoU 
the Campanian mercenaries of Carthage, who had been left by supfressej 
Himilco in some part of Sicily. Twelve hundred in number, they 
were permitted to come to the help of the tyrant, whose lordship had 
been recognised and guaranteed by Carthage in the recent treaty. 

The besiegers, thinking that the struggle was over, had half bioken up 
their leaguer, and were in complete disorder ; the Campanians 
occupied the hills of Epipolae without resistance ; Dionysius sallied 
forth, and decisively, though without much shedding of blood, defeated 
the rebels in the neighbourhood of the theatre — a quarter of the city 
which we now find for the first time called Ncapolis. Dionysius used 
his victory mildly. Many of the rebels fled to Aetna and refused to 
return to Syracuse, but those who returned were received kindly and 
not punished. As for the Campanians, to whom Dionysius owed his 
rescue, they did not return to the service of Carthage, but made a 
new home in the west of Sicily, in the Sican town of Entella. They Entetla 
induced the inhabitants to admit them as new citizens, and one/ezz 
night they arose and slew all the men and married the women. 

Thus was formed the first Italian settlement on Sicilian soil. sicify. 

When the revolt broke out, we saw Dionysius aiming an attack Designs of 
at a Sicel city. The first step in the e.xpansion of Syracusan power, Dionysius 
which was the object of the tyrant's ambition, was the reduction of the 
Greek cities of the eastern coast and the neighbouring Sice! towns. 

The Sicel towns were putting on more and more of an Hellenic 
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cliamctfi, and the reijin of Oionysiu;> inarka a stage of [jtogrcss la 
tlicir llellcnsAitjoi). \Vc get a glimpse of poliitc.il panics striving la 
Steel just as m (ireck i itie-> ; and we find Henna uilcd by a tsrantol 
(ircek name. To attack the SiceH was indeed a biearU of the 
treaty with Carthage ; but for the ptcscnt Dionysius gained no 
success which obliged Carthage to intervene. He cnleitc! Henna 
indeed, but only to ovenbrow the locd tjraiit and Jc.ive the iidiabit- 
ants to enjoy their freedom; he attacked Herbita, but his attack vv.i3 
fruitless. With the Greek cities which stood in his way he was more 
successful. First of all he c.ipmred Aetna, the refuge of Syracusan 
e\des and malcontents, and these tiangerous enemies dispersed we 
know not wlnther. Then he turned .against the two Joiiian citieSi 
Catanc and Naxos. In fear of such an att.ick Catane had taken the 



FiC. 169. — Alluaiice coin (hcimdrachm, enlarged) of Lcontini .and 
Catane. Obverse ■ heail of Apollo wreeilhed with ba> ; biy leaf 
and berry [legend : aVEOX{T(i'a;*')J Reverse : bull (river ISnnnc- 
ihos) : fish below- [legend K.VTAN.VION] 

Alliance i/ precaution of allying herself with Syracuse’s former vassal, Leontim- 
Catane ani -pjie golc record we have of this alliance is a beautiful little silver coin, 
Leantini, laurelled head of Apollo and the names of the two cities — one 

.{04 AC. issue which was struck in token of the treaty. But tlw 

anrf support of Lcontini did not avail. Both Catane and Na-xos weP® 
A'ujrur vyoi) jjy gold, not by the sword ; traitors opened die g.ates to the 
Dorian tyranL 

In his tre.atment of these cities Dionysius showed himself in his 
Fate of worst light. All the inhabitants of Naxos and Catane alike were 
Catane and gold as slaves in the Syracusan slave-market. Catane was given over 
Flaxot. Campanian mercenaries as a dwelling-place, and thus became the 

second Italian town in Sicily. But the city of Naxos, the most 
ancient of all the Siceliot cities, was not even given to a stranger to 

dwell in ; the walls and the houses were destroyed ; the territory vro^ 

bestowed upon the Steels, the descendants of the original possessors : 
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and a small settlement near the old site barely maintained the memoiy {The 
of the name. Dionysius was one of the ablest champions of Greek A'uaijh 
S icily against the Phoenician; yet here he appeal's in the character 
of a destroyer, dealing to Greek civilisation blows such as we should 
expect only firom the Phoenician foe. It is certain indeed that 
the severity of the doom which he meted out to these cities was 
meant to serve a purpose, for wanton severity was never practised by 
Dionysius. We may suspect what that purpose was. The conquest Recovery 
of Naxos and Catane was of far less consequence to the lord of ofluoutini. 
Syracuse than the recoveiy of Leontini. To win back this lost Syra- 
cusan possession was the first object of all in the eyes of a Syracusan 
ruler. Dionysius had already called upon the Leontines to surrender, 
but in vain ; and perhaps he thought that the siege of the place u ould be 
long and tedious. When he pronounced the doom of Naxos and Catane, 
he was in truth besieging Leontini with most effectual engines ; and 
when he approached with his army and summoned the Leontines to 
migrate to Syracuse and become his subjects under the name of 
Syracusan citizens, they did not hesitate to prefer that unwelcome 
change to the risk of faring still worse than the folks of Catane and 
Naxos. 

If we glance over Sicily at this moment, it comes upon us as a 
shock to discover that of all the cities of Greek Sicily which enjoyed 
sovereign powers at the time of the Athenian invasion, there remained 
now not a single independent community, outside Syracuse herself, 
with exception of hlessana, who still kept watch upon her stiait. 

The Carthaginians and Dionysius between them had swept all away. 

The recovery of the Leontine territory' was a success which prob- 
ably gratified the Syracusans as well as their master. It was indeed 
a direct defiance of Carthage, for the treaty had guaranteed the 
independence of Leontini. But Dionysius knew that a stniggle Fortijica- 
with Carthage must come, and was not unwilling that it should come 
soon. He determined to equip Syracuse against all enemies who should 
come against her, and we next find him engaged in foilifying the 
city on an enormous scale. The fortification of the Island had been 
intended mainly for his own safety against domestic enemies ; but 
the works which he now undertook were for the city and not for 
the tyrant. The Athenian siege of Syracuse taught him lessons 
which he had taken to heart. It taught him that the command- 
ing heights of Epipolae must not be left for an enemy to seize, 
and therefore that it must become part of the Syracusan city, en- 
closed within the circuit of the Syracusan wall. It taught too 
the decisive importance of the western corner at Euryalos, and the 
necessity of constructing a strong fortress at that point, which has ' 
been called “ the key of Epipolae and of all Syracuse.” The walls 
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said, and more than 3000 horse — Dionysius advanced to test hisSiirg^j’/ 
new siege engines on the walls of Motya. This city, which now for 
the first and for the last time becomes the centre of a memorable 
episode in history, was like the original Syracuse, an island town ; 
but, though it was joined to the mainland by a causeway, the town 
did not like Syracuse spread to the mainland. It was surrounded 
entirely by a wall, of which traces still remain ; and the bay in 
which it lay was protected on the sea side by a long spit of land. 

The men of Motya were determined to withstand the invader to the 
uttennost, and the first measure they took was to insulate themselves 
completely by breaking down the causeway which bound them to the 
mainland. Thus they hoped that Dionysius would have to trust 
entirely to his ships to conduct the siege, and that he would be 
unable to make use of his artillery. Cut they knew not the enter- The mole, 
prise of Dionysius nor the excellence of his engineer department. 

The tyrant was determined to assault the city from solid ground, 
and to bring his terrible engines close to the walls. He set the 
crews of his ships to the work of building a mole- far greater than 
the causeway which the Motyans had destroyed ; the ships them- 
selves, which ho did not destine to play any part in the business of 
the siege, he drew up on the northern coast of the bay. The mole {Compare 
of Dionysius at Motya forestalls a more famous mole which 
shall hereafter see erected by a greater than Dionysius at another 
Phoenician island town, older and more illustrious than Motya. at Tyre’.) 

While the mole was being built, Dionysius made expeditions in 
the neighbourhood. He won over the Sicans from their Carthaginian 
allegiance, and he laid siege to Ely'mian Segesta and Campanian 
Entella. Both these cities repelled his attacks, and leaving them 
under blockade he returned to Motya when the solid bridge was 
completed. In the roc.antime, Carthage was preparing an effort to 
rescue the menaced city. She tried to cause a diversion by sending 
a few galleys to Syracuse, and some damage was caused to ships 
ih.at were lying in the Great Harbour. But Dionysius was not to be 
diverted from his enterprise ; he had doubtless foreseen such an 
attempt to lure him away, and knew that there was no real 
danger. Hirailco, the Carthaginian admiral, seeing that Dionysius 
was immovable, sailed with a large force to Moty-a and entered the 
bay, with the purpose of destroying the Syracusan fleet, which was 
drawn up on the shore. Dionysius seems to have been taken by 
surprise. For whatever reason, he made no attempt to launch his 
galleys ; he merely placed archers and slingers on those ships which 
rrould be first attacked. But he brought his amr>' rounrl to the 
peninsula wluch fonns the western side of the bay, and on the shores 
of this strip of land he placed his new engines. The catapults 
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sharp struggle, which soon became a massacre. The Greeks had no Cafiun- of 
thought of plunder, they thought only of vengeance. Xow for the -'Aj/ye. 
first time a Phoenician town had fallen into their hands, and they 
resolved to do to it as the Phoenicians had done to Greek cities. 

They remembered how Hannibal had dealt with Himera. At 
length Dionysius stayed the slaughter, which was not to his mind, 
since every corpse was a captive less to be sold. Then the victors 
turned to spoil the city, and its wealth was abandoned to them 
without any reserve. Alt the prisoners were sold into slavery, 
except some Greek mercenaries, whose treachery to the Hellenic 
cause was expiated by the death of crucifi.xion. A Sicel garrison 
was left in the captured city. 

After this achievement, the like of which had not been wrought Second 
before in Sicilian history, Dionysius retired for the winter to campaign 
Syracuse. Next spring he marched forth again to press the siege 
Segesta, which was still under blockade. In the meantime the fall 
of Motya had awakened Carthage into action ; she saw that she 
• must bestir herself, if she was not to let her whole Sicilian dominion 

p out of her hands. Hirailco was appointed Shophet and Cariha- 
itrustcd with the work of saving Punic Sicily. He collected a £’»'<>» 
•irce, which seems to have been at least as large as that which 
)ionysius had brought into the field, and set sail with sealed orders j, f~ ' 

' for Panormus. A small portion of the armament was sunk by 
Lepllnes, brother of Dionysius, who was in command of the Syra- 
cusan fleet ; but the main part disembarked in safely. And then 
events happened in rapid succession, which are hard to explain. 

Himilco first gains possession of Eryx by treason ; then he marches Himiko 
to Motya and captures it ; and when Iklotya is lost, Dionysius raises 
the siege of Segesta and returns to Syracuse. The loss of Ery.x '^”d.\foiya. 
could not be provided against ; but it is hard to discern why 
Dionysius should have made no attempt to relieve Motya, whose 
capture had cost him so much the year before, or why he should 
g|;ye allowed the Carthaginian army to march from Panonnus to 
J7j.y^and Motya without attempting to intercept it. He could not 
Jiai-e ' effectually pressed the siege of Segesta than by dealing a 
jjg -S^d check to Himilco. Not knowing the e.xact circumstances, not 
knoi ^ even the number of the two, armies, we cart hardly judge 
his '*■ suspected that Dionysius was by nature 

■t ma^ ^ pitched battle, unless the advan- 

(jj Jfwere distinctly on his own side. It is to be remembered that 
jjg /won nearly all his successes by sieges and surprises, by diplomacy 
'‘aatd craft, and that the name of this great military innovator is not 
/sociated with a single famous battle in the open field. When he 
> /lad once allowed Motya to be taken, his retreat is not surprising ; 

y ' 
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for lie li.ul no bn^c in tlie wcslcrn p.in of tbo iiianci, anil mc arc told 
that liih suiiphci were f.iihni*. lie h.ul now lo^jt all that he fuii 
uou in tin: lir‘>t rainjiaigii. Moti'a, honci'cr, wai iiipcd out as a 
I’lioi-iiKian nty, ihoUjth it was not to be a Greek or Sicel :.!roag- 
holil Hiniilco, instead of icstoring the old colony, fouruted a new 
til\ hard by to lake its place. On the promontory of the mainland 
iiliuh forms the somh side of the Motyun bay arose the city oi 
Lilybaeiim, wbidi «;us henccfonv.trd to be the great stronghold o( 
C.arthagmian power in the west of the islaiui. The sea w.ishcd two 
sides of tile town, and the walls of the other tiio sides were protected 
by enormous ditches cut in the rock. '1‘he history of Lilybacum is 
the conlimiaiion of the history of .Motya ; but it was not destined to 
be taken oiilier by a Greek or a Roman besieger. 

H.uing driven the invader from Phoenician Sicily, and having 
laid the foundations of a new city, Hiinilco resolved to carry hiS 
arras into the lands of the enemy and to attack Syracuse itself, 
but he did not go directly against Syracuse, before he attenipicd 
that mighty fortress, he would try the easier task of capturing 
.\Iessana. The fall of this city would bo a grievous hlovv to Hcd,ii, 
and It would be no mean vengeance for the fall of Motya. 'ihe 
walls of .Messatia h.id been allowed to f.ill into decay, and the 
place was an c.isy jircy for the Carth.igini.tns ; but the gre-itcr 
part of the inbahitauts escaped into fortresses in the neighbouring 
hills. The Carthaginian general had to wreak his vengeance on 
the stones. He rased the walls and the edifices, and the work 
was done so well th.it no man, vve are told, would have lecogniscd 
the site. 

If the triumphant demolition of tlic Sicilian city which watched 
the strait vvas a sore blow to the HeUcnic cause, Himilco sought at 
the same moment to deal another blow to that cause by the found-a- 
lion of a new Sicilian city in another place. It was his policy to 
cultivate the friendship of the Siccls and to foment the dislike vvhicl^ 
they felt tovvards the lord of Syracuse. Dionysius too had sougjr ; 
to vvin inlluence over the native race, and we saw how he gave-*''^ 


the territory of Naxos. The Carthaginian general grasped .at 
idea of erecting a new town for these very Sicels of N.axos, oi>^’ 
heights of Taurus vihich rise .above the old site. Such % ..f 

slr.angc oiigin of the strong city of Tauromcnion, with its twTt 
citadels, one of the fairest sites in Sicily. It was the second ftf 
tion of Himilco m the same year; and both his foundations^ 
destined signally to prosper. Lilyb.aeuna became more famous tly;, J 
Motya, and Tauromcnion luas had a greater place in history tbw 
Naxos. As a founder of cities Himilco has a high title to fame ;■ lA 
was, like Dionysius, a creator as well as a destroyer. The creationt^ 
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of new cities and tlie tlestruction of old, by Greeks and I’hocnicians 
alike, was a characteristic feature of this epoch. 

Dionysius was preparinff in the meantime to protect Syracuse. 

He committed the command of the Aect, which appears to have been 
now about 200 strong', to his brother Leptines ; and fleet and army 
together moved northward to Catane. In the waters near the shore at 

of Catane a naval battle was fought, and the Greek armament was Cautnt. 
defeated with grc.tt loss. It w.as indeed far outnumbered by tlie 
fleet of the Phoenicians, who also used their transport vessels as 
warships ; but the cause of the dis.aster was the bad generalship of 
Leptines, who did not keep his ships together. The tout was 
witnessed by Dionysius from the shore, and it might have been 
retrieved by a victory on the kind. Himilco and his army had not 
yet arrived on the scene, for an eruption of Aetna h.id made the 
direct ro.ad impasstiblc and forced them to make a long detour. 

Dionysius again shrank from risking a battle, though the men of Ketnat of 
Sicily were eager to fight ; he retreated to the walls of Syracuse. Dionysius, 
This city was the last bulwark of Greek Sicily, and with it the cause 
of Greek civilisation was in jeopardy. It was a moment at which 
the Siceliots might well sue for help from their fellow-Grecks beyond 
the sea. Dionysius dispatched mess.ages to Italy, to Corinth, and to 
Sparta, imploring urgently for succour. 

It was not long before the victoiious Carthaginian fleet sailed Punie 
into the Great Harbour, and the Carthaginian army encamped hard 
by, along the banks of the Anapus. The mass of the host encamped Arcifr'w. 
as well as it could in the swamp, but the general pitched his tent on 
the high ground of Polichna, within the precinct of the Olympian 
Zeus. This insult to the religion of Hellas was followed up by a 
more awful sacrilege, when Himilco pillaged the temple of Dcmeter 
and Kore on the southern slope of Epipolae. When the barbarians 
began to perish in the plague-stricken marsh, the pestilence was 
imputed to the divine vengeance for these acts of outrage. The 
besiegers must have sat for no brief space before the walls of 
Syracuse. The messengers of Dionysius had time to reach the 
t Peloponnesus and return with succour — thirty ships under a 
Lacedaemonian admiral. Himilco had time to build three forts to 
^ orotect his army and his fleet — one near his own quarters at 
■ s^olichna, one at Dascon, on the western shore of the harbour, and 
'*jone at Plemmyrion. After the arrival of the auxiliaries, the capture 
^ of a Punic cornship was the occasion of a small naval combat in 
' the harbour ; only a few of the Carthaginian ships were engaged, 
and the Syracusans were victorious. 

Within^ the town there was deep dissatisfaction with Dionysius 
^^■.nd his conduct of the war, and the citizens thought that they might 
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reckon on ihc syuip.uhy of ilieir [’elot>oiiiicsiai) ullici nith an attempt 
(o fail itiT tin- lyiaiitS yoke. At .in assembly u!ikii the tyrant 
con' cued die feelnv.; of thsialisfaciion broke openly forth, and the 
lord of .Suaiiise could not only read in the f.icc5 but hear in the 
"ordi of the niirens the depth of their hatred, llul the ino'cnient 
of re'oknion was checked by the I'cloponnebi.ins, who said that their 
business was to help Dionysius ajjainst the Carlliagini.ans, not to 
help the Syr.tcus-an.s .against Dionysius. So the danger p.assed over, 
but the tyrant had a warning, and he put on winning manners and 
comted popul.irity. 

'fhe deadly airs of the swamp, in the burning heat of summer, 
were doing their work. The army of Himilco was ravaged by 
pestilence ; soon the soldiers fell so fast that they could not be buried. 
The hour hud no'v come for the wen of the city to complete the 
destruction "hich their fens had begun. It was just such a case as 
c.died forth the energy and craft of the ruler of Syracuse and siioiied 
him at his best. He devised his attack witli great skill. Eighty 
galleys, under Leptincs and the Sp.artan captain, were to attack the 
Carthaginian licet, which was anchored off the .sliore of Dascon. 
He himself led the land forces, inarching by a roundabout road on .a 
moonless night, and suddenly appeared at dawn on the west side of 
the Punic camp. He ordered his horsemen and a thousand mer- 
cenaries to attack the camp here ; but the horsemen h.ad secret com- 
mands to abandon the hired soldiers once they were in the thick of 
the light, and ride rapidly round to tlic exst of the camp, 'vhcre the 
true attack was to be made. The attack on the 'vest 'vas only a 
feint, to distr.act the attention of the enemy from the other side ; and 
for this purpose Dionysius sacrificed the lives of the hirelings whom 
he did not trust. The re.!! attack on the c.ast was made on the forts 
of Dascon and Polichna. Dascon 'vas assailed by the horsemen along 
'vith a special force of triremes which had been sent across the b.!)' i , 
Dionysius himself 'vent round to lead the attack on Polichiw. The 
plan was carried out with perfect success. The thousand hirelings 
were cut to pieces, the forts "-ere captured, and the victory on the 
land w.as crowned by the destruction of the Carthaginian fleet. ' The 
Syracusan galleys bore do'vn upon the enemy, before they had time fully 
to man their vessels, much less to row well out to sea, and the beaks 
of the triremes crashed into defenceless timber. There was slaughter, 
but hardly a fight ; and then the land troops, fresh from //av> victory, 
rushed down to the beach and set fire to the transports and all 
vessels which had not left the shore. A 'vild scene followed. A 
high 'vind propagated the flames ; the cables w'cre burnt asunder ; 
and the bay of Dascon was filled with drifting fireships, while amid 
the 'valers despairing swimmers 'vere making for the shoie. 
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Fate had indeed delivered the barbarians into the hands of the Double- 
Greeks ; and the Greeks were deteimined to wreak their vengeance dealing of 
to the uttermost and extirpate the destroyers of Messana. Dionysius ddionyuus 
had approved himself the successor of Gelon ; the double victory of 
Dascon was worthy to be set beside the victory of Himera, But 
Dionysius was not capable of absolute sincerity in the part he played 
as the Champion of Hellas ; he could not act to the end as a Syra- 
cusan patriot with singleness of heart. This w.as the fatality of his 
position as a tyrant, conscious that his autocracy rested on unstable 
foundations. He fought against Carthage, but it was always with the 
resolve that the power of the Carthaginians should not be annihilated 
in Sicily. The Punic peril was a security for his tyranny, by making 
him necessary to Syracuse. The Syracusans must look to him as His policy 
their protector against the ever-present barbarian foe. This was rcgaid 
another secret of tyranny discovered by Dionysius. The Punic 
subtlety of Himilco, enlightened by passages in the tyrant’s past ^ ' 
career, formed no doubt a shrewd idea of this side of his policy ; the 
Carthaginian saw that his hope of safety lay in bargaining with 
Dionysius. Secret messages passed ; and Dionysius agreed to allow 
Himilco along with all those who were Carthaginian citizens to sail 
away at night. In payment for this collusion he received Escape of 

hundred talents. Dionysius recalled his reluctant army from their diiinilco by 
assaults on the camp, and left it in peace for three days. On the ^ 

fourth night Himilco set sail with forty triremes, leaving his allies ^ 
and his mercenaries to their fate. It tvas an act of desertion which 
was likely to repel mercenary soldiers from the Carthaginian service 
in the future ; and this was doubtless foreseen by the crafty tyrant. 

But the squadron of fugitive triremes did not escape untouched. 

The noise of the oars as they sailed out of the Harbour was detected 
by the Corinthian allies, and they gave the alarm to Dionysius. But 
Dionysius was purposely slow in his preparations to pursue, and the 
impatient Corinthians sailed out without his orders and sank some of 
the hindmost of the Punic vessels. Having connived at the escape 
of Himilco, the tyrant was energetic in dealing with the remnant of 
Hiinilco’s host. The Sicel allies had escaped to their own homes, 
and only the mercenaries were left. These were slain or made 
slaves, with the exception of a band of strong and valiant Iberians 
who were taken into the service of the tyrant. 

Thus ended the first struggle of Dionysius with Carthage, and it 
ended in a complete triumph for the Greek cause. The dominion of 
the African city was now circumscribed within its old western corner ; 

, and the greater part of the rest of Sicily was subject, directly or 
iirdiiectly, to the rule of the lord of Syracuse. Both from Greek and 
from barbarian Sicily, .a famous city had been blotted out ; but 
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Moiya had bci-n ri;\;\cd m Lil) bacilli), .itid Mcii^'iiu ivas soon lo ri^e 
ajf.iin u}K'ii her rums. 


•Sl-CT. 6. .SLCONU Pl’S'JC \V,VK, AND SlCEI. CO.N'OUEiiTS 0!-' 
Dionysius 

The ciiutvoc.il policy of Dionysius in his hostilities to Carthage 
was lu.inifcsted dearly enough in the course uhich lie pursued after 
his gi eat \iLVory 1 1 w.is ihc inost f.is ourablc inoiileiu that h.id jet 
conic III the struggle of ccnuiries, for driving the barharans out and 
iii.iking hicily .1 tireek isl.ind fiom the eastern to the ncsiern shore. 

C.anh.ige could not readily gather together such .another .irniainent as 

that which had been destroyed. Xo p.uriot leader who w.as devoted 
to the Creek cause heart and soul, with singleness of aim, would 
have f.iiled to follow up the grc.it success by an iniasion of western 
Sicily. Hut the pieservatum of Ins own precarious despotism was 
the guiding piinciple of Dionysius ; and he Saw in the b.aiban.in 
corner of the island a p.alladium of his power. 

The next I’unvc NYar broke out five ye.irs later, :md part of the 
ineniuiinc had been occupied by Dionysius in extending liis powei 
oier the Sicols. He annexed to ills dominion Morgantina, Cepha- 
loedion, and Henna useif; he made treaties with the tyrants of 
Agyrion and Ceiuuripa, and with otlicr places'. Hut among all the 
Sicel towns, that which it was most important for him to win w.as tlie 
new foundation of the Carthaginian on tlie heights of Taurus. He 
laid siege to 'I’auronicniuin in tlie dcptli of winter. Operations of 
war in the winter se.ason are one of the features of tlie reign of 
Dionysius, which separate it from the habits of older Greece and link 
it to the age of the Macedonian monarchy. Tlie tyrant himself led 
his men on a wild and moonless night up the steep ascent to the 
town. One of tlie citadels was taken, and the assailants entered the 
pLace. Hut the Syracusan band was outnumbered and surrounded, 
six Ivundred were killed, and the rest were driven down the clifls- 
Of these Dionysius was one ; he reached the bottom barely alive, 
after that precipitous descent. 

In the courae of the extension of liis power on the northern 
co.ast, Dionysius had advanced to the limits of the Phoenician corner, 
.and had won possession, through domestic treachery, of Soius, the 
most e.-istcrly of the three Phoenician cities. Of the circumstances 
we know nothing, but the conquest would seem to have been rather 
a piece of luck than part of any deliberate plan of aggression on the 
part of the Greek tyiant. No treaty appears to h.ave been con- , 
eluded between Carthage and Syracuse after the defeat of Hiniilco, 
so that the capture of Solus was not a violation of peace, but 
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only an occasion for the reawakening of hostilities which had been 
permitted to sleep by tacit consent. At all events, it must have had 
something to do with the renewal of the war, — a renewal for which 
our records assign no causes. 

At the opening of the second war we find a Carthaginian general Secmii 
commanding the Phoenician forces of the island, but without any A’an/c 
troops, so far as we know, from Africa. The general «as hfago, ^ 

who in the previous war had been commander of the fleet. His 
army was doubtless considerably inferior to the forces which Diony- 
sius could muster ; certain it is that on this occasion Dionysius did 
not hesitate to give him battle and did not fail to defeat him. 

Carthage saw that she must make a more vigorous effort, and she Victory oj 
gave Mago a large anny — So,ooo men, it is said, — to retrieve his Dionysius. 
ill success. To meet the invader, Dionysius entered into a League of 

league with the strongest Sicel power in the land, bis fellow-tyrant Dionysius 
Agyris of Agyrium. This is the special feature of the second Punic . 
War : the cause of Europe is upheld by a federation of the two 
European powers of the island, Sicel and Greek. The Carthaginian 
army advanced into Sicel territory, seeking to win the Sicel towns. 

But Agyris and his men waged a most effectual manner of warfare, 
cutting off all the foraging parties of the enemy and thus starving 
them by degrees. This they were able to do from their knowledge 
of their native hills. But it seems that the Syracusans were dis- 
satisfied with this slow method, which was thoioughly to the taste of 
Dionysius. What happened is not clear ; but we learn that the 
Syracusans marched away from the camp, and that Dionysius 
replaced them by arming the slaves. Then the Greeks and the 
Sicels must have won some unrecorded success, or the Carthaginian 
host must have been already terribly deplenished by the want of 
food ; for we ne.xt find Mago suing for peace. 

This peace, although it is said to have been based on the Terms cf 
treaty which Dionysius had made twelve years before, was in truth Deace. 
altogether different ; for the parts of the two powers were reversed. - 
A!) the Greek comnunhies of Sicily were now placed under She 
direct or indirect power of Syracuse. The Carthaginian power was 
confined to the western corner. Nothing is said of Solus ; it 
must have been now handed over to Carthage, if Mago had not 
already recovered it by arms. But the most striking provision of 
the treaty is that which placed “the Steels” under the rule of 
Dionysius. Nothing is said of Agyrium, and we are almost driven 
to wonder whether there was here any treachery to Agyris, of whom 
we hear nothing further. But there was a special clause touching Dionysius 
Tauromenium ; and acting on this clause Dionysius immediately 
took possession of the town, expelled the Sicels, and established in 
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Sr.CT, 7. Thk Emimki; ok DionysIUS 

Having malic hiinaclf niaiiicr of all Creek Sicily, the ioril of 
Syracubc began to extend the coinpais of hts ambition beyond the 
boundi of the island. He began to plan the conquest of Gicck 
Italy. Hitherto the Sicilian cities, though they had constant dealings 
null the colonies of the Italian mainland, had never sought there, or 
anywhere out of their own island, ;i licld for conquest or aggression. 
The tcstnclion of Sicehot ambition to Sicilian territory was the 
other side of the doctrine preached hy Heniiocratcs that the SiceJiois 
should not allow Creeks fioin beyond the sea to interfere in tlie alTatrs 
of Sicily. We are reminded of the policy which has been followed 
on a greater scale by the United States on the American continent. 
Here, us in other things, Dionysius was an innovator; he set the 
c.vamplo of enterprises of conquest beyond the sea. Into the enterprise 
of Italian con<iuest he w.ns naturally led on by his dealings with the 
fellow-cities of the strait, Messana and Rhegium. 

For Messana rvas a city once more ; it had been rebuilt by 
Dionysius himself. He settled in it colonists from Locrl and 
, Medina in Italy, and 600 Messenians from old Greece, who Iiad 
wandering about homeless since Sparta had driven them from 
.Vas/a/mj, Naupacius. But this favour to the Messenians displeased the 
aoo-r n.ci Spart.ins, and as Dionysius clave to the friendship of Sparta he 
yielded to their protests. He removed the exiles from Messana, but 
of arts fpf them a secure though less illustrious home. He founded 

Dio/ivsi./i, the city of Tyndaris on a high hill to the west of Mylae, and fortified 
395 s.c. it strongly ; the walls and towers, which still remain, are a good 
specimen of the fortifications of Dionysius. 

The restoration of Messana and the foundation of Tyndaris were 
no pleasant sight to the Ionian city across the strait ; these new 
cities seemed to Rlicgium a Syracusan menace. The men of 
Rhegium sought to make a counter-move by founding a city them- 
Fouiidniion aeh'Cs between T)Tidaris and Messana. They gathered together the 
ofMylje, ej^ites from Catane and Naxos and settled them on the peninsula of 
394 i’.c. j,{y]ae . tjut the settlement lasted only for a moment; almost 
immediately the town of Mylae was captured by its neighbours of 
Messana, and the exiles were driven out to resume their wanderings. 

Apart from his political hostility to Rhegium, Dionysius is said 
to have borne it a private grudge. He had asked the men of 
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Rhegium to give him one of their maidens to wife, .and they had 
answered that they would give him none but the hangman’s daughter. 

Locri, Rhegium’s neighbour, then granted him the request which 
Rhegium refused ; Locri was his faithful ally ; and now, when the 
conclusion of peace with Carthage left him fiee to pursue his 
Italian designs, it was Locri that he made his base of opera- 
tions. The first object was to capture Rhegium ; its position on the Rhtgium 
strait dictated this, apart from all motives of revenge or hatred. A-jrrfci/, 
Accordingly starting from Locri with army and fleet, he laid siege to 39 ^ 
Rhegium by land and sea. But the confederate cities of the Italian 
coast came to the assistaitce of a member of their league ; the Italiot iVaval 
armament worsted the fleet of Dionysius in or near the strait, and of 
Dionysius escaped with difficulty to the opposite coast. Dwnysim. 

Rhegium was thus relieved, and Dionysius now directed his Alliance oj 
hostilities against the Italiot Icderation. He made an alliance with Dionysius 
the Lucanians, to the intent that they and he should carry on war in 

■ ’ , , ■ • , , . , > , , T Lncanians; 

common against the Italiot cities, they by land and he by sea. joint 

accordance with this treaty, the Lucanians invaded the land of Thurii. operations, 
The men of Thurii retorted by invading Lucania in considerable 39 ° 
force ; but they sustained a crushing defeat at the hands of the bar- 
barians. Most of the Thurians were slain, but some escaped to the Thurians 
shore and swam out to ships which they descried coasting along. liofiaUd by 
By a curious chance, the ships were the fleet of Syracuse, and ' 

Leptines, the tyrant’s brother, was once more the commander. He 
received the fugitives, and did more ; he landed and ransomed them 
from the Lucanians. He did even more than this ; he arranged Leptines 
an armistice between the Lucanians and the Italiots. In acting thus, concludes 
he clearly went beyond his powers ; he had been sent to co-operate 
with the Lucanians against the Italiots, and he had no right to con- 
elude an armistice in such circumstances, without consulting his deposed. 
brother. It is not surprising that Dionysius deposed him from the 
command. 

In the following year Dionysius took the field himself. He Dionysius 
opened the campaign by laying siege to Caulonia, the northern neigh- besieges 

hour of Locri. The Italiots, under the active lead of Croton, col- '-“"'’‘"'"n • 

> ' '?8q j/.c, 

lected an anny of 15,000 foot and 2000 horse, and entrusted the 

command to Heloris, a brave exile of Syracuse, who burned with hatred 
against the tyrant who had banished him. Tlie federal army marched 
foith from Croton to relieve Caulonia, and when Dionysius learned of 
its approach, he decided to go forth to meet it ; for his own forces, 

20,000 foot and 3000 horse, were considerably superior. Luck 
favoured him. Near the river Elleporus which flows into the sea 
between Caulonia and Croton, the tyrant heard that the enemy were 
encamped within a distance of five miles, and he drew up his men in 
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battle airay. Heloris, less well-informed, rode forward in front of his 
main army, with a company of 500 men, and suddenly found himself 
in the presence of the Syracusan host. He did not quail or flee. 
Sending back a message to hasten the rest of his army, he and his 
little band stood Ann against the onset of the invaders. Melons 
fell himself, and the main army, coming up company by company, in 
haste and disorder, was easily routed by Dionysius. Ten thousand 
fugitives escaped to a high hill, but it was a poor hill of refuge, for 
there was no spring of water and they could not hold out. The 
nevt morning they besought Dionysius, who kept watch around the 
hill throughout the night, to set them free for a ransom. Dionysius 
refused ; he would accept only umeserved surrender. But he was 
cruel only to grant them a greater meicy than they could them- 
selves have dared to ask. When they came down the hill, Dionysius 
himself told their number with a wand as they filed past him, 
and each man deemed that his doom would be bondage if not 
death. But Dionysius let them all depart, without even exacting a 
ransom. This act of mercy, which was notable as compared not only 
with other acts of the tyrant, but with the ordinary practice of 
the age, produced a great sensation. There is no leason for imput- 
ing it to a magnanimous impulse; it was a deliberate act of policy. 
Dionysius did not wish to be generous, but he wished to be regarded 
as generous and win over the Italiot cities. For this purpose he 
made up his mind to sacrifice to,ooo ransoms. His wisdom 
was soon approved. The communities to which the captives be- 
longed giatefully voted him golden crowns, and made separate 
treaties with him. In this way he accomplished his purpose ; with 
Rhegium, Caulonia, and Hipponion he still remained at war, but 
these states were now isolated and the league was broken uP- 
Rhegium bought off his hostilities for the time by surrendering its 
fleet. Caulonia was captured and abolished, and its territory given to 
Locri ; Hipponion was likewise taken and destroyed ; but the peoples 
of both these cities were transplanted to Syracuse and became Syra- 
cusan citizens. 

But Dionysius had not yet finished with Rhegium. He created 
a pretext for renewing hostilities and he laid siege to the city. The 
men of Rhegium had now no friends to help them, but, under their 
general Phyton, whom the tyrant vainly endeavoured to bribe, they 
held out for ten months, and were reduced to surrender in the end by 
starvation. Dionysius accepted ransoms for those who could find the 
money ; the rest of the inhabitants were sold. Phyton was selected 
for special vengeance. He was scourged through the army, and then 
drowned with all his kin. Thus Dionysius gained what hitherto 
had been one of his most pressing desires — possession of the city 
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which had so long hated and defied him. He was now master of 
both sides of the strait, and held the fortress which was the bulwark 
of Greek Italy. Eight years later he captured Croton, and his 
power in Italy reached its greatest height. 

But in the meanwhile the unresting lord of Syiacusc had turned The 
his eyes to a region of enterprise further afield. The needs of his TTuinaiic 
treasury, if nothing else, bent his attention to commerce. We touch 
here upon that side of ancient enterprise which has been per- 
sistently and provokingly withdrawn from our vision, because the 
writers of aittiquity never thought of lingering on the ordinal y busi- 
ness transactions which were liappening every day before their eyes. 

Many things that are now dark would be cleared up if we had more 
knowledge of the operations of Greek trade. Dionysius saw an opening 
for Sicilian commerce along the eastern and western coasts of the 
Hadri.alic sea, in whose waters the ships of Corcyra, .Athens, and Taras 
hitherto had chledy plied. He set about making the Hadriatic a Syra- 
cusan lake, by means of settlements and alliances. He founded settle- 
ments in Apulia, which he probably hoped ultimately to incorporate 
in his dominion. He settled a colony and fixed a naval station 
in the island of Issa, whose importance as a strategic poA has been /uj. 
more than once illustrated in subsequent history. He took part with 
the I’arians in colonising Pharos, on an island not far from Issa. A /’hjrcs. 
Syracusan colony was planted at .Ancon, and, even if the colonists .Ote.-.tia, 
were, as they arc said to have been, e.xilcs and foes of Dionysius, 
we may be sure that the merchant ships of Syracuse were welcome 
at the wharfs of .Ancon. The noithcrn goal of these merchant ships 
was near the mouth of the Po, at a spot where there was already .a 
mart for diiTusing Greek merchandise in Cis-Aljiine Gaul, and beyond 
the .Alps into northern Europe. This was the Venetian Hadna, city 
of marshes and canals, which was now colonised by Dionysius, to be 
in some sort — as has been aptly observed — a forerunner of A'enice 
itself. U was in one of these outlying posts of the Hellenic norld 
that the historian, to whont we owe our best knowledge of the 
Sicili.in history of this time, ptoh.ably wrote his uork-S. i'hilisius 
Iwd held posts of high trust under Dionysius, and had evcti been the 
commandant of ib.c Syracusan citadel ; but in Liter years he incurred 
bis masters disple-tsurc or suspicion, and cliosc as his place of 
b.vnishmcnt some city on the H.ulri.uic, pit.ssibly Hadria, In con- 
nexion with these Hadriatic designs, touching which we Icivc only 
the moH iragmeniary records. Dionysius fiirtncd an .alliance with 
Alcelas of Molossia, whose Uftst.ible position in bis oxn kingdom .s/.-.'.iKij- 
made him willing to Ik; a dependent on the strong ruler of Syrac,n>c- 
Tlsus Dionvsiui m.ule his iuitucncc predominant at the gates of the 
H.adriatic. 
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Tlie Syracusan empire — we may survey it, when it reached its 
widest extent — consisted, like most other empires, partly of immedi- 
ate dominion and partly of dependent communities. The immedi- 
ate dominion nas both insular and continental; it included the 
greater poition of Sicily and the southern peninsula of Italy, perhaps 
as far north as the river Crathis. But this dominion was not homo- 
geneous, in the relations of its various parts to the government at 
Syracuse. There was first of all the old territory of the Syracusan 
republic. There were secondly, a number of military settlements; 
an institution of Dionysius which has been compared to the military 
colonies of Rome. Such, for e.xample, was Croton on the mainland ; 
such m Sicily were Henna and Messana ; such was Issa in the 
Hadriatic. Outside these direct subjects was the third class of the 
allied cities, which, though absolutely subject to the power of 
Dionysius, had still the management of their less important affairs in 
their own hands. To this class belonged the old Greek cities of 
Sicily — like Gela and Camarina ; new colonies, like Tyndaris ; some 
Sicel states like .Agyrium and Herbita. 

Beyond the sphere of direct dominion stretched the sphere of 
dependencies — the allies, whose bond of dependence was rather 
implied than formally expressed. Here belonged the cities of the 
Italiot league, Thurii and the rest, noith of the Crathis river; here 
belonged some of the lapygian communities in the heel of Italy ; 
and here the kingdom of Molossia beyond the loniafi sea, and some 
Illyrian places on the Hadriatic coast. The Crathis may be regarded 
as the line between the tw'o, the outer and the inner, divisions of the 
empire of Dionysius. But it is remarkable that at one time he 
planned a wall and ditch, which should run across the isthmus from 
Scylletion to the nearest point on the other sea — a distance of about 
twenty miles — and thus sever, as it were, the toe of Italy from 
mainland and make it a sort of second Sicily. 

The acquisition and maintenance of this empire, the building 01 
ships and ship-sheds, the payment of mercenary soldiers, the 
fortifications of Syracuse, both of the island and of the hill — all thiSi 
along with tfi^ ordinary e.xpenses of government and the state of a 
despot's court, Remanded an enormous outlay. To meet this outlay 
Dionysius was friU'ced to resort to extraordinary expedients. In the 
first place, he oppressed the Syracusans by a burdensome ta.xation. 
He imposed speciii taxes for war, special taxes for building ships’ ; 
and he introduced aS onerous tax on cattle. It is said that tlm 
citizens paid yearly into\the treasury at the rate of twenty per cent 01 
their capital. In the ^cond place, he had recourse to various 
expedients affecting the cioinage. Thus he issued debased fout* 
drachm pieces of tin insteaa\pf silver ; and in one case of financial 
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need ho paid a debt by placing on each coin an official mark which 
icndcred it worth the double of its true value. But such expedients 
were not enough, Dionysius was an unscrupulous rifler of temples. 

Thus, when he took Croton, he carried off the treasures of a temple 
of Hera. In an earlier year he sailed like a pirate to Etruria, 
swooped down on a rich temple at the port of Agylla, and bore off 
booty which amounted to the value of 1 500 talents. The plunder of 
a sanctuary on distant barbarian shores might seem a small thing, 
but no awe of divine displeasure restrained Dionysius from pkanning a 
raid upon the holiest place of Hellenic worship. He formed the 
design of robbing the treasury of Delphi itself, with Illyrian and 
Molossian help ; but the plan miscarried. It is little wonder that 
the tyrant had an evil repute in the mother-country. 

Sect. 8. Death of Dionysius. Estimate of his Work 

It was only for a moment that the dominion of the Syracusan Outbreak 
despot reached its extreme limits. He had hardly won the city and of Third 
lands of Croton, when his borders fell back in the west of his own 
island. A new war with Carthage had broken out, and this time 11383 i.c. 
Dionysius was not the first to draw the sword, he at least provoked 
hostilities. He entered into alliances with some of the cities 
dependent on Carthage — possibly Segesta or Eryx. Of the cam- 
paigns we know almost nothing, e.xcept their result. First we find 
Carthage helping the Italiots with whom the tyrant was at war. 

Next we find a Carthaginian force in Sicily commanded by hlago. 

In a battle fought at Cabala — a place unknown — the Syracusans won Battle 0/ 
a great victory and Mago was killed. While negotiations for peace Cabala. 
were proceeding, another battle was fought at Cronion near Panormus, 
and fate reversed her award. Dionysius was defeated with terrible 37^ 
loss, and compelled to make a disadvantageous peace. The boundaiy Peace, 
of Gieek against Punic Sicily was withdrawn from the river Mazarus 37 ® 
to the river Halycus. This meant that the deliverer of Selinus and 
Thermae gave back those cities to the mercies of the barbarian. At 
the mouth of the Halycus, the old Greek foundation of Heraclea Pas 
Minoa now became, under the corresponding Punic name Ras Melkari. 
Melkart, one of the chief strongholds of Punic power. 

Just ten years later, ten years in which the history of Sicily is a Faurth 
blank, Dionysius essayed to retrieve the losses which the disastrous Twite 
battle of Cronion had brought upon him. He made war once more ijg ^ 
upon Caithage, and for the second time he invaded Punic Sicily. 

He delivered Greek Selinus ; he won Campanian Entella ; and 
captured Elymian Eryx along with its haven Drepanon. He then 
attempted, we may almost say, to repeat the great e.xploit of his first 
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war. There was no more a Motya to capture, but he laid siege to 
Lilybaeum, which had taken Motya’s place. But he was compelled 
to abandon the attempt ; the fortress was too strong ; and his ill- 
success was soon crowned by the loss of a large part of his fleet, 
which was carried out of the harbour of Drepanon by an enterprising 
Carthaginian admiral. 

It was the last undertaking of the great “ruler of Sicily.” He did 
not live to conclude the peace which probably confirmed the Halycus 
as the boundary between Greek and barbarian. His death was 
connected with a side of his character which has not yet come before 
us. The tyrant of Syracuse has a place, though it is a small place, 
in literary' history. He was a dramatic poet, and he frequently com- 
peted w'itlr his tragedies in the Athenian theatre. He won third, he 
won even second, prices j but his dearest ambition was to be awarded 
a first place. That desire was at length fulfilled ; his failure at Liiy- 
baeum and the loss of his ships at Drepanon were compensated by 
the tidings that the first prize had been assigned to his Ransom oj 
Hector at the Lenaean festival. He celebrated his joy by an un- 
wonted carouse ; his intemperance was followed by a fever ; and a 
soporific draught was administered to him which induced the sleep of 
death. 

Dionysius did not stand wholly aloof from the politics of eldeJ 
Greece. His alliance with Sparta, and the help which he received,_ 
from her at the siege of Syracuse, involved him in obligations to her 
which he fulfilled on more than one occasion ; and in the regions of 
Corcyra his empire came into direct contact with the spheres of some 
of the states of the mother-country. But these political relations 
are an unimportant part of his reign. His reign, as a whole, lies 
apart from the contemporary politics of elder Greece. Yet, from 
some points of view, it possesses more signifiaince in Grecian, and 
in European, history than the contemporary history of Sparta and 
Athens. 

In the first place, Dionysius stands out as one of the most 
prominent champions of Europe in the long struggle between the 
Asiatic and the European for the possession of Sicily. He did what 
no champion had done before ; he carried the war into the enemy's 
precinct. He well-nigh achieved what it was reserved for an 
Italian commonwealth to achieve actually, the reclaiming of the 
whole island for Europe, the complete e.xpulsion of the Semitic in- 
truder. In the second place, he stands out as the man who raised 
his own city not only to dominion over all Greek Sicily but to a 
transmarine dominion, which made her the most powerful city in the 
Greek world, the most potent state in Europe. The purely Sicilian 
policy is flung aside, and Syracuse becomes a continental power. 
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laying one band on that peninsula to which her own island geographic- 
ally belongs, and stretching out the other to the lands beyond the 
Hadriatic. And, thirdly, this empire, though it is thinly disguised AuUdfa- 
likc the later cmpiic of Rome under constitutional forms, is really a 
monatchical realm, which is a foreshadowing of the Macedonian 
monarchies and an anticipation of a new period in European history, 

Again in the art of war Dionysius inaugurated methods which did anhks. 
not come into general use till more than half a century later ; some 
of his military operations seem to transport us to the age of Alexander ' 

the Great and his successors. In another way too Dionysius antici- Dtijica- 
palcd the age of those monarchs ; statues were set up representing lion, 
him in the guise of' Dionysus, the god by whose name he was called. 

Here indeed he did not stand alone among his contemporaries ; the 
Spartan Lysandcr also had been invested with attributes of divinity. 

But in one respect Dionysius was far fiom being a forerunner of Dionysius 
the Macedonian monarchs : he was not an active or deliberate diffuser “ 
of Hellenic civilisation. On the contrary he appears rather as an 
undocr of Hellenic civilisation. He destroys Hellenic towns, and he ^irstsi^us 
replaces Hellenic by Italian communities; he cultivates the friend- c///j« air- 
ship of Gauls and Lucanians, to use them against Greeks, not lo 0/ 

make them Greeks. This side of the policy of Dionysius, the estab- 
lishment of Italian settlements in Sicily, points in a different direction ; 
it points — unintentionally, indeed, so far as he was concerned — to the 
expansion of Italy, it points to the Italian conquest of Sicily which 
was to be accomplished more than a century after his death. 

Dionysius then has the significance of a pioneer. But there is my 
something else to be said. Original and successful as he was, great Dionysius 
things as he did, we cannot help feeling that he ought to have done 
greater things still, A master of political wisdom, an originator of 
daring ideas, a man of endless energy, remarkably temperate in the 
habits of his life, he was hampered throughout by his unconstitutional 
position. The nature of tyranny imposed limitations on his work. 

He had always to consider first the security of his own unchartcred 
rule ; he could never forget the fact that he was a hated master. 

He could therefore never devote himself to the accomplishment of 
any object or the solution of any problem with the undivided zeal 
which may animate a constitutional prince who need never turn 
aside to examine the sure foundations of his power. We saw how 
the tyrant’s warfare against Carthage was affected by these personal 
calculations. The Syracusan tyranny accomplished indeed far more 
than could have been accomplished by the Syracusan democracy ; 

Dionysius as a tyrant wrought what he could never have wrought as 
a mere statesman governing by legitimate influence the counsels of a 
free assembly. But he illustrates — and all the more strikingly, as 
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the pioneer of the great monarchies of the future — the truth to which 
attention has been called before, that the tyrannies and democracies 
of Greek cities were in their nature not adapted to create and 
maintain large empires. 

Sect. 9. Dionysius the Younger 

The empire of Dionysius, which he had made fast, to use Ins 
own expression, “ by chains of adamant ” — a strong army, a strong 
nav)', and strong walls — descended to his son, Dionysius, a youth of 
feeble character, not without amiable qualities, but of the nature that 
is easily swayed to good or evil and is always dependent on advisers. 
At first he was under the influence of Dion, who had been the most 
trusted minister of the elder Dionysius in the latter part of his reign, 
holding the office of admiral, and allied by a double marriage with 
the tyrant's family. The tyrant had espoused Dion's sister Aris- 
tomache ; and Dion married one of the daughters of this marriage, 
Arete, his own niece. The other daughter was given to Dionysius, 
her half-brother. Another man, possessing the pride, wealth, and 
ability of Dion, might have sought to fling aside Dionysius, and if he 
did not seize the tyranny himself, at all events to secure it for the sons 
of his sister, the brothers of his wife, Hipparinus and Nysaeus. But 
Dion was not like other men ; his aspirations were loftier and less 
selfish. His object was not to secure tyranny for any man, but to 
get rid of tyranny altogether. But this was not to be done by a 
revolution ; the democracy which would have risen on the rums ot 
the despotism would have been in Dion’s eyes as evil a thing for 
Syracuse as the despotism itself. For Dion had imbibed, and 
thoroughly believed in, the political teaching of his friend, Plato the 
•philosopher. His darling project was to establish at Syracuse a 
constitution which would so far as possible conform to the theoretic.al 
views of Plato, and which would probably have taken the shape of a 
limited kingship, with some resemblance to the constitution of 
Sparta. And this could never have been brought about by a pure 
vote of the Syracusan people ; the ideal constitution must be imposed 
upon them for their own good. The sole chance lay in persuading 
a tyrant to impose limitations on his own absolute power and 
introduce the requited constitution. “ Give me,” says Plato himself, 
“ a city governed by a tyranny, and let the tyrant be young, with 
good brains, brave, .qnd generous, and let fortune bring in his way a 
good lawgiver” — then a state has a chance of being well governed. 
Dion saw in young Dionysius a nature which might be moulded as 
he wished, — a nature, perhaps, which he missed in his own nephews, 
Hipparinus and Nysaeus. He devoted himself loyally to Dionysius, 
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who loiike<! in> U) hi.-, vlnuc and eNperience, amt lie »oi Innisflf to 
intvrcil jbe >t>ui)g ruler in plu!o--opiiy and make him take a venous 
view of liK duties. ISut bis chief hope l.iy m tininjiiii' the tvrant 
under the attnulioii of the s.une poweiful iieisonabty «huh bad 
c'cercised a dedsiso and ahidui}' mihionif o\cr himself. Idato must 
fume to Syaicuse and m.ike the tyiant .1 jibiloi.opber. 'I'hc Ueat- 
incnl which I'lalo b.ul osjienem ed on the oei.isum of a pro ions visit c. 388 s.c 
to Sicily, at the hands of the elder Dioiiysnu, was not indeed stub 
as to cncouraj'o him to return. But he \ielded, rehirt.amly, to the PUh's 
ptcssiint invit.ttiou of the jouny; ruler and the urt;ent soln nations of 
Uion, wlio represented that now at Iasi the moment h.id come to 
call an ideal state into actual existence. 


It was the vision of a “die.uner dreaming greatly’’ ; and that a S,nous 
statesman of Dion's practical esperience and knowledge of human 
nature should have allowed himself to be guided by such a dream 
may seem strange to us ; to iis to whom the history of hundreds of 
societies throughout a period of more than two thousand years has 
brought disillusion. It has indeed seemed so curious that some 
have concluded that J 5 i(m was throughout ploitiiig to detlirone 
Dionysius, that the philosophical scheme was part of tlie plot, 
and I’lato an unconscious tool of the conspiracy. But the good 
faith of Dion seems assuied. We must remember that a state 


founded on pliilosopliical principles was a new idea, wliich was not at 
all likely to seem foredoomed to failuic to any one who was enamoured 
of jihilosophy ; for such a stale had never been tried, and con- 
seijucntly llierc was no example of a previous failure. On the 
contrary, there was the e.xaniplc of Sparta as a success. The 
political speculators of those days always turned with special 
pietlilection to Sparta, as a well-balancctl st.itc, and it was believed 
that her constitution and discipline had been called into being and 
established for ail time by the will and fiat of a single e.\tra- 
ordinaiily wise lawgiver. Why then should not Dionysius and Dion, 
under the diiection of Plato, do for Syracuse wdiat Lycuigtis had 
done for Lacedaemon ? .And Dion doubtless thought that In's own 
experience would enable him to adjust the demands of speculation 
to the rude realities of cNislcnce. 


No welcome could have been more honourable and flattering than 
that which Plato received. He engaged the resjiect and admiration 
of Dionysius, and the young tyrant was easily brought to regard 
tyranny as a vile thing and to cherish the plan of building up a 
new constitution. The experiment would probably have been tried, 
if Plato, in dealing with his pupil, had acted otherwise than he did. 
The nature of Dionysius w.as one of those natmes which are 
susceptible of impressions and capable of enthusiasm, but incapable 
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of persevering application. If Plato 1’^ sS 
inculcating the general principles which lie 'i.as 
charm in his Republic, Dionysius would ,.,..1 

attempted to create at Syracuse a dim adumbration of *e u < 
state. It is hardly likely that it would have been long ^ 

still, it would at least have been essayed. But 
imparting to his pupil a systematic course the 

and began with the science of geometry. The tyrant took p 
study with eagerness ; his court was absorbed m ^ to 

presently wearied of it. And then influences which were pp 
the scheme of Dion and Plato began to tell. 

One of the first acts of the new reign had been to recall from 
exile the historian Philistus. He was entirely adverse to the ProP ^ 
reforms, and wished that the tyranny should continue on fls 
He and his friends insinuated that the true object o ' ■ 

secure the tyranny for one of his own nephews, as Mon as 
had laid it down. They did everything to turn Dionysius 
Dion, and at last an indiscreet letter of Dion gave them 
of success. Syracuse and Cartilage were (-..J con- 

Dion wrote to the Carthaginian Judges not to act witho 
suiting him. The letter was intercepted, and tlr°righ i ts 
doubtless perfectly honest, it was interpreted as treason. , 

ayo/wi. • banished from Sicily, but was allowed to retain his P^P^^y > , -je 

party of Philistus won the upper band. Plato remained for a 
in the island ; Dionysius was jealous of the esteem which 1 ,(■ 

Dion, and desired above all things to win tlie same esteem tor iiin 
But the philosopher’s visit had been a failure; he yeamea a 
back to Athens, and at length Dionysius let him go. 

So ended tlie notable scheme of founding an ideal sta , 
realisation of which would have involved the disbandment o 
mercenary troops and thereby the collapse of the Syracusan ^"’P 
It is easy to ridicule Plato for want of tact in his treatment o 
young tyrant ; it is easy to flout him as a pedant for no 
tinguishing between an Academy and a Court. But r a .j 

perfectly right. The only motive which had brought hint to 
was to prepare the way for founding a state fashioned mote or 
according to his own ideal. Now the first condition of t e^ 
such a state was that a king should be a philosopher. T lerc 
as Dionysius — not Plato — was to be king in the new state, ' 
indispensable that Dionysius should become a philosopher. • ^ 
had not the smallest interest in imparling to the tyrant a super i ^ 
smattering of philosophy, enough to beguile him into franim 
Platonic state. For that state would have been still-born, sin 
lacked the first condition of life, a true philosopher at its hea 
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Dionysius had not the stuff of a true, but only of a sham, philosopher, 
it was useless to make the experiment. Plato adopted the only 
reasonable course ; he was true to his own ideal. 

Sect. 10. Dion 

Strange as it may appear, after such experiences, Plato seems to Third viszt 
have retunred once more to Sicily, at the urgent imitation of 
Dionysius. He can have had no more expectations of making a 
philosopher out of the tyrant, and his chief motive must have been 
to bring about the recall of Dion and reconcile him to Dionysius, 
who appears to have lured the philosopher by the hope that this 
might be accomplished. Plato was received and entertained with as 
great honour as before, but his visit was fruitless. Probably the 
tyrant ascertained that Dion was in the meantime using his wetilth 
to make silent preparations for winning his way back to Syracuse 
and overthrowing the tyranny. Dionysius therefore took the 
precaution of confiscating Dion’s property ; and then Plato returned 
to Athens as soon as he could. Dion also betook himself to Old Oi^iu at 
Greece and made Athens his headquarters. Piesently the tyrant 
committed a needless act of tyranny ; he compelled Dion’s wife 
Arete to marry another man. At length Dion deemed that the 357 *.<t. 
time for action had come. With a very small force, packed into Dim sails 
not more than five merchant ships, he set sail from Zacynthus, 
encounter the mighty armaments of Dionysius. His coming was ' 
expected, and the admiral Phiiistus had a fleet in Italian waters to 
waylay him. But Dion sailed straight across the open sea to 
Pachynus. His plan w'as to land in Western Sicily, collect what 
reinforcements he could, and march on Syracuse. It was a bold 
enterprise, but Dion knew that the character of the tyrant was feeble, 
and that the Syracusans pined to be delivered from his tyranny. 

Driven by a storm to the Libyan coast, the ships of the deliverer 
finally reached Heraclea IVIinoa, now a Carthaginian port, in south- 
western Sicily. Here they learned that Dionysius had departed for 
Italy with eighty ships, and they lost no time in marching to Syracuse, 
picking up reinforcements, botli Greek and Sice!, on their way. The 
Campanian mercenaries who were guarding Epipolae were lured 
away by a trick ; and, making a night march from Acrae, Dion and Etziers 
his party entered Syracuse amid general rejoicings. The Assembly Syraczzsc. 
placed the government in the hands of twenty generals, Dion 
among them. The fortress of Epipolae was secured ; no part of 
Syracuse remained in possession of Dionysius e.xcept the Island, and Diozzysius 
against this Dion built a wall of defence from the Greater to the 
Lesser Harbour. Seven days later Dionysius returned. ^ 
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While Syracuse was rocking wiih the first enthusiasm at her 
deliverance, the deliverer was the popular hero. But Dion was not 
;i man who could hold the affections of the people, for he repelled 
men by his exceeding haughtiness. And it was seen too that lie 
was determined masterfully to direct the Syracusans how they "cre 
to use their freedom. Dionysius, shut up in the Island, resorted to 
artifices to raise suspicion against him in the minds of the citizens. 
And a rival appeared on the scene who possessed more popular 
HcracUdcs. manners than Dion. This was a ceitain Heraclides, uliom the 
tyrant had banished, and who now returned with an armament of 
ships and soldiers. The Assembly elected him admiral. Dion 
undid this act on the ground that his own consent was necessary, 
and then came forward himself to propose Heraclides. Tins 
behaviour alienated the sympathies of the citizens ; they did not 
want another autocrat. Soon afterwards Heraclides won an important 
sea-fight, defeating Philistiis, who had returned from Italy w’itli his 
Death ef squadron. The old historian himself was taken and put to deal ^ 
Philhtus. with cruelly. Dionysius thus lost his best support, and presen ) 
he escaped from the Island, taking his triremes with him, but leaving 
a garrison of mercenaries and his young son .A,pollocrates in 
command. > . 

- Soon after this the influence of Dion waned so much that 

Syracusans deposed him from the post of general, and appoints 
twenty-five new generals, among them Heraclides. They a s 
refused to grant any pay to the Peloponnesian deliverers who w 
D/m come with Dion. The Peloponnesians would have gladly turiie 
•Mthdraws^ against the Syracusans if Dion had given the signal ; but Dion, 
self-willed, was too genuine a patriot to .attack his own cit), 
^ and he retired to Leontini with 3000 devoted men. 

The Syracusans then went on with tlie siege of the island fortress, 
and so hard pressed was the garrison that it determined to surrender. 
Heralds had been already sent to announce the decision to t n 
Arrival of Syracusans, when in the early morning reinforcements arrived-— 
Nyprius soldiers and provisions, brought by a Campanian of Naples, by name 
(. uatsius). eluding the notice of the enemy’s ships, sailed into 

the Great Harbour. The situation was changed, and negotiations 
were immediately broken off. At first fortune favoured the Syracusans. 
Heraclides put out to sea, and won a second sea-fight, sinking 
capturing whatever warships had been left behind by Dionysius or 
w'ere brought by Nypsius. At this success the city went wild witi 
■joy and spent the night in carousing. Before the dawn of day, when 
soldiers and generals were alike sunk in a drunken sleep, NypS'“’ 
and his troops issued from the gates of the island, and surmounting 
the cross wall of Dion by scaling-ladders, slew the guards and too 
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possession of Lower Achradinn and the Agora. Ail this pait of the 
city was sacked ; full leave was given to the mercenaries to do as 
they listed; they carried off women and children and all the 
property they could lay hands on. Next day all the citizens who 
had taken refuge in Epipolae and the Upper Achradina, looking 
helplessly at what had been done, and seeing that the barbarians 
were beginning their lionible work again, voted to call Dion to Uie 
rescue. Messengers riding as swiftly as they cou d reached 
Leontini towards evening. Dion led them to the theatre, and ncalhJ, 
there before the gathered folk the envoys told their tale and implored 
Dion and the Peloponnesians to forget the ingratitude of .Syracuse 
and come to her help. Dion made a moving speech ; he would in 
any case go, and, if he could not save his city, he wou ury 
himself in her ruins ; but the Peloponnesians might well refuse to 
stir for a people which had cntrc.atcd them so ill. A shout went up 
that Syracuse must be rescued ; and for the second time Dion led 
the Peloponnesians to her deliverance. They set out at once, an a 
night march brought them to Mcgara, five or six miles from byracuse, 
at the dawn of day. There dreadful tidings reached them. Nypsius, 

^ knowing that the rescue was on its way and deeming that no lime 
was to be lost, had let loose his barbarians again into tlie city at 
midnight. They no longer thought of plunder, but only of s aying 
and burning. At this news the army of rescue hurried on to save 
what might still be saved. Entering by tlie Hexapylon on the 
north, Dion cleared bis way before him through Achiadma, and 
reached the cross- wall which he had himself built ^ 

against the Island. It was now broken down, but behind its rums 
Nypsius had posted a body of his mercenaries, and this was t \e 
scene of the decisive struggle. Dion’s men carried tire wall, an le 
foe was driven back into the fortress of Ortygia. , v, j 

The opponents of Dion, who had not fled, were hum le , 
Heraclides besought his pardon, and Dion was blamed for no 
putting him to death. It was at all events foolish magnanimity 
which consented to the arrangement that Dion should be genera 
with full power on land, and Heraclides by sea. The old dissensions 
soon broke out, and presently we find a Spartan named aesy us 
reconciling the rivals and constraining Heraclides to swear solemnly 

to do nothing against Dion. ^ ^ c. ^ j.- 

, Nypsius seems to have disappeared from the scene, an i w s 
not long before the son of Dionysius, weary of the long siege, ma e 
up his mind to surrender the Island to Dion. During a le 
dreadful events Dion’s sister Aristomache and his wife Arete na 
been kept in the Island. Dion now took back Ills wife. . 

The time at hast came for Dion to show what his political aims 
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really were. He professed to have come to give Syracuse ’ 

but the freedom which he would have given her was not such as sue 
herself desired. The Syracusan citizens wanted . 

their democracy ; but to Dion democracy seemed as bad a torm o 
government as tyranny. If, taught by experience, he no 
a ,nodijici dreamed of a Platonic state, he desired to establish answcrac), 
arbtoiracy. with some democratic limitations, and with a king, or ki o > 

Sparta. With this purpose in view he sent to Connth for P 
and advisers ; and he expressed his leanings to the C®" 
oligarchy by an issue of coins, with a flying horse, modelled on tne 
Pegasi of Corinth. But though Dion hoped to establish a sta 
which the few should govern the many, he made a grave mistake m 
not immediately placing himself above the suspicion “f “emg 
selfish power-seeker— a possible tyrant. 

see the fortress of the tyrant demolished, and if P'®" 'nfluence. 
with their wish he might have secured for himse f “biding J ^ 

But though he did not live in the fortress he allowed it ^ 
and its e.xistence seemed a standing invitation to ^ 

had no intention of allowing the Syracusans to manage . 

affairs, and the enjoyment of power corrupted him. His a 
was only limited by the joint command of Herachdes, and ‘ 
was brought to consent that his rival should be secretly jg 

After this he was to all purposes tyrant, though he might r p 

tyranny with his lips. r recce to 

put of Among those who had come with him from elder 

CalUffus; liberate Syracuse was a pupil of Plato named Calhppus ; a 

man plotted to overthrow Dion, who trusted him implicitly. ^ ^ 
macbe and Arete suspected him and t.a.xed him with treaclierj' , ^ 

his oath. were they assured until he had taken the most solemn oat ' ‘ 

mortal could take. He went to the precinct of the great go 
Demeter and Persephone ; the priest wrapped him in the purp e ^ 
of the queen of the underworld and gave him a lighted 
this guise he swore that he plotted no evil design against 
But so little regard had CaUippus for religion that he chose 
festiral of the Maiden by whom he had sworn for the , 

his plot. He cmplo> ed some men of Zacy nthus to murder Dion, 
then seized the power himself. 

Tjriinny of The tyranny of CaUippus lasted for about a year. Then, ^ 
’’ippus, engaged in an attack on Catane, the two sons of the e 

r^.c. , i,y second wife, Hipparinus and Nysaous, caiiic ^ 

nus, Syracuse and won possession of Ortygia. These brothers ^ 
- 1 .8. c/ worthless pair, drunken and dissolute. Hipparinus held the is “ 
'\satus, Iqj. ,ibout two years ; then he was murdered in a fit of drunkenne -< 
' id Bx. succeeded by Hysaeus, who ruled Ortygia five years longe . 


Jif aider 
of Dion, 
354 S.C.. 
June. 
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It is not certain how far these tyrants were able to asseit their 
authority over Syracuse outside the precincts of the Island. 

During all these changes Dionysius vvas living at Locri, the SeconJ 
native city of his mother, and ruling it with a tyrant’s rod. His 
cruelty and the outrages which he committed on the freeborn 
maidens of the city provoked universal hatred. At length he saw 
the chance of recovering Syracuse. Leaving his wife and daughters 
at Locri with a small garrison, he sailed to Ortygia and drove 
out Nysaeus. As soon as he had gone the Locrians arose and 
easily overcame his mercenaries. The enormities of which the tyrant i^a/e of his 
had been guilty may best be measured by the brutal thirst of 
vengeance which now consumed the citizens of Locri. No suppiica- 
tions, no intervention, no offers of ransom could turn them away 
from wreaking their pent-up hatred on the wife and daughters of 
Dionysius. The women were submitted to the most horrible tortures 
and insults before they were strangled ; the sea was sown with their 
ashes. 


Sect, i i . Timoleon 

At this moment tyrannies flourished in Sicily. Besides Syracuse, 
the cities of Messana, Leontini, and Catane, and many Sicel towns 
were under the yoke of tyrants. Syracuse was at least half free ; 
Dionysius held only the Island. But the Syracusans, for lack of 
another leader, looked for help and guidance, in their struggle against 
their own tyrant, to the man who had made himself lord of Leontini. 

This 'was a certain Hiketas, a man ill to deal with, who was a follower Hilitas. 
of Dion, but after Dion's death caused his wife and sister to be 
drowned while they were sailing to the Peloponnesus. This Hiketas 
was aiming at becoming himself lord of Syracuse, and he hoped to 
accomplish his purpose with the help of Carthage. But he veiled Sicilhnt 
his designs, and he supported an appeal which the Sicilian Greeks opyal to 
now addressed to Corinth. It was an appeal for help both against 
the plague of tyranny which was rampant in Sicily and against the 
Carthaginians, who were preparing a great airaament to descend upon 
the troubled island. The Syracusans selected Hiketas as their 
general. 

Corinth, ever a solicitous mother to her colonies, was ready to Corinth's 
respond to the appeal ; and the only difficulty was to find a suitable ’osfonse. 
commander. Some one in the assembly, by a sudden inspiration, 
arose and named Timoleon, the son of Timodemus. Belonging to a Timoleon. 
noble family, and notable by his personal qualities, Timoleon was 
living under .a strange cloud, through a deed which some highly 
praised and others severely blamed. He had saved his brotheifs 
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to Itavc his iiclp .snd counccl. Tintoicou It.ol no thonsi'' ® 

Mich a mess.tijc. It \s.is not to set iiti llie ‘ ^ ^ 

Syracuse that he had come, or to iutmiit to the dictation . 

of Hellas. Hut the dilikuliv seas to tease the to.adstcaci of 
in face of the Vunic fleet. Here 'ritnoleoii shoued vawtioti .ind t-p 
He pretended to a>;rcc to the pto}Kis.ils, hut he asked that the « to ^ 
uiaiter .iml the inlciitioti'^ of Htketas should be clearly stated w t ^ 
ptesence of the Khegiuc people. With the connivance 0 im 
K hcKincs, time w.-vs wasted, and the Carthagitiians and the an 
bassadors of Hiketas were dct.iincd in the Assembly, unti t >•- 
Corinthian ships had put out to sea, 'rimoleon himself slippinfj tt"- 
just in time to embark in the last of them. He made straig 't 0 


Tauromcnium. . . 

Timekon It will be remembered that Tauromcnium, pl.intcd by Ilimdco 
* be a Siccl city, had been taken by Dionysius to be an abode wr ’ 

mercenaries. Amid the troubles after the tyrant’s death it 
; , gained its independence, and a citizen named Andromaebus • ^ 

ttUntent become the foremost man in its public affairs. Andronwchus mt ucc^ 

Naxtuns ),’,5 fellow-citizens to offer a home to the homeless Kas-ians " 

<d L parents Dionysius liad so cruelly dispossessed. The Naaians cam 

back to the hill which looked down on the place of their old city^| 
Na\os revived in Tauromcnium. /\.nd the Nasians were the u- 
Sicilians to welcome the deliverer of Sicily to her shores. Tinio eoi 
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firs>t success was at lladraniini, the Siccl town wlierc the great Sicilian 
fire -god Hadranus had his chief abode. The men of Hadraiium <y 
were at discord among themselves ; some would summon Ilikctas, 
oihers invited Timolcon ; and both Ilikctas and Timoieon came. It 
was a race between them to get to 1 ladranum first. Timoieon, the 
later to arrive, surprised the enemy as they were resting outside the 
town, and defeated them, although in numbers they were five to one. 

The gates of the city were then thrown open and Hadranum became 
the headquarters of Timoleon’s army. Soon afterwards Hiketas 
suborned two men to assassinate the Corinthian leader, but the plot 
was frustrated at the last moment ; and henceforth the belief gained 
ground th.at Timoieon was hedged about by some divine protection. 

The firc-god of Hadranum too had shown by miraculous signs that 
he approved of the stranger’s enterprise. Other cities now allied them- 
selves with Timolcon ; and presently Dionysius sent a message to 
him, proposing to surrender the Island, and asking only to be 
allowed to retire in safety to Corinth, with his private property. The 
offer was at once accepted ; the fortress, and the mercenaries who 
guarded it, and all the war gear were transferred to Timolcon. 

Dionysius lived the rest of his life at Corinth in hannless obscurity. The end 1 / 
Many anecdotes were told of the trivial doings of the fallen lord of Dimydits. 
Sicily and his smart sayings. When some one contrasted his fortune 
with that of his father, he remarked, “ My father came into power 
when democracy was hated, but 1 when tyranny was envied.” 

Having won Ortygia sooner and more easily than could have 
been hoped, it remained for Timoieon to liberate the rest of Syracuse, 
which was in the hands of Hiketas. liut Hiketas had powerful Cartha- 
allies. A hundred and fifty Carthaginian ships, under the command ‘d 

of Mago, sailed into the Great Harbour, and a Carthaginian force 
was admitted into Syracuse. The Corinthian commander in the Hiketas. 
Island — Timolcon himself still .abode at Hadranum — was hard 
pressed ; but presently Mago and Hiketas went off to besiege 
Catanc, and Neon making a successful s.ally occupied Achradina. 

At the same time reinforcements from Corinth, which had been for 
some time delayed in Italy by the Carthaginian fleet, arrived in 
Sicily. It was now time for Timolcon himself to appear at Syracuse. 

He pitched his camp on the south side, on the banks of the Anapus. 

Then another piece of luck befell him. The Greek mercenaries, both 
his own and those of Hiketas, used to amuse their idle hours by 
fishing for cels at the mouth of the river j and as they had no cause 
of quarrel, though they were ready to kill each other for pay, they 
used to converse amicably on such occasions. One of Timoleon’s 
soldiers observed that the Greeks ought to combine against the 
barbarians, and the words coming to the ears of Mago caused him 
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Tile land had ic.st for Uveiity years after Tiinolcon’s death ; the 
direct results of his uorfc did not amount to more than that. A tyrant 
arose then of ;i worse type than the elder Dionysius, and his hand was 
heavy upon Sicily. Hut the career of Agathocles lies outside the 
limil-s of this history. 


Sect. 12. Events in Gre.vt Greece 

In these days, troubles and dangers beset the Greeks of Italy no 
less than their brethren of Sicily. On the mainland, as in the island, 
the Hellenic name seemed like to h.avc been blotted out, — thcic by 
the Phoenicians and the Italian inerceii.iries, here by the native races. 

The power of the elder Dionysius had kept at bay the I.ucanians, the 
Mcssapians, the lapygians, and other neighbours who pressed on 
Great Greece ; but when his son was attacked by Dion, the Syracusan 
empire dissolved of itself, and tlie barbarians of Italy, having no great 
power to fear, begtm anew to descend from the mountains on the 
Greek settlements of the co.ist. A number of tribes in the toe of the Tnc Srti- 
pcninsula banded themselves together in a league with their federal"'" 
capital at Consentia ; and this Hrettian league, ns it was called, aimed 
at subduing all the Greek cities of the promontory. Terina, Hip- c. 356 «.c. 
ponion. New Sybnris on the Tracis, and other places were captured. 

.Men were not blind to the danger which menaced Western Hellas, of 
being sunk under a liiie of barbarism ; one of the objects of Plato and 
Dion had been to druc all the barbarian mercenaries out of Greek 
Sicily. Hut in Italy the pciil was greatest, and there was sore need 
of help from without. The appeal of Syracuse to her mother Corinth 
and the coming of Timolcon put it into the mind of Taras, htiid 
bestead by the neighbouring peoples, to ask succour of her mother 
Sparta. The appeal came at a favourable moment. Spartti was not King 
in a position to undertake any political scheme at home, and king -br/iiVa- 
Archidamus eagerly embraced the chance of going forth to fight for 
Hellas against the barbarians of the West, even as his father Agesi- 3^3 n.c. 
laus, si.xty years ago, had fought against the barbarians of tlie East. 

He got together a band of mercenaries, chiefly from the Phocian 
survivors of the Sacred War,' and sailed to Italy. For four or five 
years seemingly lie strove against the barbarians, but without u’inning* 
any decisive success, and was finally killed at Mandonia in a battle Bn/He 0/ 
with the Lucaniaiis. The ineffectual expedition of Archidamus was Mandoma, 
a striking contrast to the brilliant achievements of Timoleon. But 
Taras was not ungrateful for his efforts. She had commemorated her 
appeal to Sparta by minting beautiful gold pieces, on which the infant 


r See below, p. 700. 
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Tar.is was sluiwn supplscaiing Poscidoa ot Cape Taenanis. 'ihc 
tragic issue of that appeal suggested a motive for another series of 
coins, and called forth one of those pathetic allusions which Greek art 
could adnete with matchless grace. Tar.as is represented nding on 
his dolphin and sadly contemplating a helmet ; it is the helmet of the 
•Spartan king who had f.dlen in his service. 

T.iras was soon foiccd to seek a new champion. She invited 
.•\le\ander of Molossia, the uncle of .-Mexander the Great, and this king 
saw and sei.!cd the chance of founding an empire in the West — of 
doing there on a sm.dl setde what his nephew was accomplishing on 
a mighty scale in Asia, He w.is an able man ami success attended 
hib arms. On the e-ast co.ast of Italy he subdued the Messapians, 
and pushed as far north as Siponlum, which he captured. In the west 
he smote the llrettian league, seizing Conseiitiaand liberating Icrtna. 
His power was so great in the south that Rome made a treaty with 
him; and it is possible that his designs re.achccl to Sicily. The 
welcome given to this ally and deliverer was also reflected in the 
money of Taras ; coins were struck with the seated eagle of Uodona 
and the thuudorbolt of Zeus beside it. lJul 'Haras presently felt her 
own freedom menaced by the conqueror, and slie renounced her 
alliance. War ensued, Thurii upholding Ale.xander. The barbaritms 
profited by these struggles to rise against their conqueror, and a 
battle was fought at Pandositi. During the engagement, a Lucaman 
exile in the Tarontine army stabbed the king in the back, and the 
design of an Epirote empire bestriding the Hadriatic perished with 
him. This befell not long after the overthrow of the Persi.in 
monarchy on the field of Gaugamcla. But Alexander’s work iwd 
not been futile ; henceforward Taras was able to keep the upper hand, 
over her Italian neighbours. 




Fig. 170. — Gold coin ofTaras 
(reverse). T.aras on dolphin; 
contemplating helmet 
(legend ; TAPAS ; below 



Fig. lyi.— Gold coin of 't.inis 
(reverse). Infant Tar.as 
supplicating Poseidon on 
throne [legend : TAP.iH- 

TIXnN]. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE RISE OF MACEDONIA 

After the battle of Mantinea, when Thebes retired from her aggres- 
sive policy, Athens stood forth the most important state in Old Greece. 
She would have been free to devote all her energies to re-establish- 
ing her power on the coasts of the northern Aegean and by the gates 
of the Pontic waters, and would doubtless have successfully achieved 
this main object of her policy, if two outlying powers had not suddenly 
stepped upon the scene to thwart her and cut short her empire. 
These powers, Caria and Macedon, lay in opposite quarters of the 
Greek world. Both were monarchies, both were semi-Hellenic. 
Macedon was a land-power ; Caria was both a land-power and a sea- 
power, but it was as a sea-power that she was formidable to Athens. 
Of the two, it was Caria which seemed to Greece the countrj' with a 
future and to Athens the dangerous rival. Of Macedonia little 
account was taken by the civilised world, and Athens expected that 
she could always manage it. No prophet in his happiest hour of 
clairvoyance could have predicted that within thirty years Caria would 
have sunk back into insignificance, leaving nothing to posterity save 
the sepulchre of her prince, while Macedon would bear the arts and 
wisdom of Hellas to the ends of the earth. 


Sect. i. Athens regains the Chersonese and Eoboea 

The death of Epaminondas delivered Athens from her most 
dangerous and active enemy ; but the intrigues which he had spun 
against her in the north bore results after his death. Ale.'cander of 
Pherae, who had become the ally of the Thebans, seized the island of 
Peparethus with his pirate ships and defeated an Athenian arma- 
ment under Leosthenes. He then repeated the daring enterprise of 
the Spartan Teieutias, sailing rapidly into the Piraeus, plundering the 
shops, and disappearing as rapidly with ample spoil. The Athenians Thusalom 
replied by making a close defensive and offensive alliance with the 
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federal state of the Thessalians. The stone of the treaty is preserved. 
The allies of both parties are included. The Thessalians bind the'm- 
selv'cs not to conclude the u’ar against Ale.xander without the Athenians, 
and the .Athenians in like tvise “ without the president 
(archon) and league of the Thessalians ” ; and the 
tre.asurers of Athens are directed to pull down the stelfi 
on which the former alliance with Alexander had been 
inscribed. 

But the Athenians vented their indignation within 
their own walls. Since the capture of Oropus there 
had been signs of smouldering discontent at the 
conduct of affairs. Callistratus had been indicted 
and acquitted in the matter of Oropus ; but his credit 
had been roughly shaken, and Alexander's insult 
to the city at her very doors excited the popular 
wrath to such a pitch that the statesman as well as the defeated 
admiral was condemned to death, and escaped only by a timely 
flight. Thus the ablest Athenian statesman of the fourth cen- 
tury passed from the stage, and no sympathy followed him. Some 
years later he ventured to return from his Macedonian exile, hoping 
that the wrath of his countrymen would have passed away. Their 
wrath had passed, but it had not been replaced by regret. On reach- 
ing Athens he sought the refuge of suppliants at the altar of tlie 
Twelve Gods; but no voice was raised to save him, and the execu- 
tioner carried out the doom of the people. The .Athenians w,ere 
always austere masters of their statesmen, and it sometimes appears 
to us — though in truth we seldom have sufficient knowledge of the 
circumstances to justify a confident judgment — that they unreasonably 
expected an ingathering where no seed had been sown. 

The public indignation which had been aroused by the daring 
stroke of the tyrant of Pherae was enhanced by the bad tidings 
which came from Thrace. King Cotys, the reviver of the Odrysian 
power, had succeeded in haying hold of Sestos and almost the whole 
peninsula which guards the entrance to the Propontis, in spite of the 
.Athenian fleet. Soon afterwards the old king was murdered and hts 
king Cotys, realm was divided among his three sons. This change was advan- 
3 0-S9- tageous to Athens, as she could play off one Thracian prince against 
Ccrsodte^lcs another. The territory on the Propontis fell to Cersobieptes, who was 
supported by the Euboean Charidemus, a mercenary captain who had 
frequently been employed in the service of Athens, and had married, hke 
Iphicrates, a daughter of the Thracian king. Cersobieptes engaged 
to hand over to Athens the entire Chersonese, except Cardia, “ the 
enemy of Athens,” which was to remain independent. But there waa 
no fleet on the spot to enforce the immediate fulfilment of the promise ; 
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and, when an admiral was presently sent out, he was defeated by 
Charidemus. At length a capable man' was sent, Chares, a daring, 357 s.c. 
dissolute, and experienced son of Ares, who speedily captured Sestos ^ccai^’j Cf 
and punished the inhabitants for their unfaithfulness by an unmerciful 
slaughter. Cersobleptes was forced to change his attitude, and the uukmcnt 
peninsula was recovered. The .Athenians, adopting the same policy of cUru~ 
which they had followed in Samos, sent outsettlers to the Cher- 
sonese. In the same year Euboea was won back to the Athenian 3/ 
league, and there even seemed a fair prospect of accomplishing what 
of all things would have rejoiced them most, the recovery of long-lost 357 
Amphipolis. But their new scheme against Amphipolis may be said 
to open, in a certain way, a new chapter in the history of Greece. 

Sect. 2. Philip II. of Macedonia 

The man for whom Macedonia had waited long came at last. 

We have met once and again in the course of our history kings of 
that ambiguous country — Hellenic, and yet not Hellenic : Ale.xander 
playing a double part at Plataea ; Perdiccas playing, with consummate 
skill, a double part in the war of Sparta and Athens. But now the 
hour of Macedonia has come, and we must look more closely at the 
cradle of the power which was destined to change the face not only 
of the Greek but of the oriental world. 

In jtheir fortress of Aegae the Macedonian kings had ruled for Macedonia 
ages with absolute sway over the lands on the northern and north- 
westein coasts of the Thermaic Gulf, which formed Macedonia in the 
strictest sense. The Macedonian people and their kings were of 
Greek stock, as their traditions and the scanty remains of their 
language combine to testify. They were a military people, and they , 
extended their power westward and northward over the peoples of 
the hills, so that Macedonia in a wider sense reached to the bordeisof 
the Illyrians in the west and of the Paeonians in the north. These hill 
tribes, the Orestians, Lyncestians, and others, belonged to the Illyrian 
race, and they were ever seeking to cast off the bond of subjection 
which attached them to the kings of Aegae. In Illyria and Paeonia 
they had allies who were generally ready to support them in rebellion; 
and the dangers which Macedonia had constantly to encounter and 
always to dread from half-subjugated vassals and warlike enemies 
had effectually hindered her hitherto from playing any conspicuous 
part in the Greek world. 

Thus the Macedonian kingdom consisted of two heterogeneous 
parts, and the Macedonian kings had two different characters. Over 
the Greek Macedonians of the coast the king ruled immediately; 
they were his own people, his own “ Companions.” Over the lllyric 
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folks of the hills he was only overlord ; they were each subject to its 
own chieftain, and the chieftains were his unnily vassals. It is cle.ir 
that Macedonia could never become a great power until tliese vassal 
peoples had been completely tamed and 
brought under the direct rule of the kings, and 
until the Illyrian and I’aeonian neighbours had 
been taught a severe lesson. These were tiie 
tasks which awaited the man who should make 
Maccdoni.'i. Tlie kings had made some efforts 
to introduce Greek civilisation into their land. 
Archelaus, who succeeded Perdiccas, had been 
.a builder and a roadmaker, and, following the 
example of Greek tyrants, he had succeeded in 
making his court at Pella a centre for famous 
artists and poets. Euripides, the tragic poet, 
Timotheus, the most eminent leader of a new school of music, 
Zeuxis the painter, and many another, may have found pic.isurc 
and relief in a change from the highly civilised cities of the south 
to a new and fresher atmosphere, where there were no politicians. P 
is sometimes said th.at Macedonia was still in the Homeric st.age of 
development. There is truth in this ; but the position of tho 
monarch was different from that of the Homeric king. No law 
bound the Macedonian monarch; his will w;is binding on his sub- 
jects ; ,ind against him they h.ad only one solitary right. , It' 
c.'ise of a e.ipit.il charge, the king could not put a Macedonian 10 
de.ath without the authority of a gener.al Assembly. This was the 
charter of Macedonian liberty. Fighting and hunting were the 
chief occupations of this vigorous people. .A Macedonian who Imd 
not killed hi.s man wore a cord round his waist ; and until lic ba<i 

slain a wild bo.ar he could not sit at t.ible with 

the men. I.ike the Thracians, they drank deep ; 

Bacchic mysteries had been introduced; it was in 
Macedoni.in ;iir, on the banks of Lake Ludias, 
that Euripides drew Inspir.itioij for his 

We have seen how Perdicras slew his 
. gu.irtiian and stepfather Ptolemy and reigned 
.alone. Six years later the lily n.rns swooped down 
upon Macedonia, and the king w.as slain in b.ilt!e. 

It wjs .1 critical moment for the kingdom; the 
lar.d w.u lurroumltd by cneinics, for the P.icom.mi 
at the ■ciun; tinto menaced it la the tiortli, and 
fiom the tsist a dT-mchm ainty w.u adt.tiiemt; to ;,-r: a pictci'‘<si 
< a the throne. 1 he rightfn! licir, .Atnjiu.t., the «kj <>t >Jtc 'd.«n k.fh'.- 
wat a clulsl. Bui there or.c man in the i.tiwS who wa. e.ps.' 
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the silualion—this child’s uncle, Philip ; anti Ite took the government 
nml the guardianship of the boy into his own hands. We have 
already met Philip as one of the hostages who were carried off to 
Thcbe.s, He had lived there for a few years, and drunk in the 
military anti political wisdom of Kpainmondas and Pelopidas. We 
know not why he was allowed to return to his home soon after the 
de.ath of Ptolemy ; perhaps _ 

it was thought that his 
aftections had been firmly 
won by -rhebes and that V) 

he would be moie useful W id Wf i 

to her in Macedonia. /y f 

Philij) was twenty-four ^ 

years old when he was 
called upon to rescue Ins 

country and the dynasty of I uircale Ams. Ketersv: horse anti jockey ; 

of his own house. The tlmndcrlxilt belo.v jlcgeml . ‘MAIUUOTI 
danger consisted in the 

number of his enemies, — foreign invaders, and domestic pretenders, 


Philip, 

guariiiiin 

ofAmyttliis, 

3S9ri.t'. 




m 


Philip 
rdtitus to 
Ma<eJonhi 
364 Ji. c. 


Fu;. 175 — rom of Philip H. Obverse: head 
of hurcalc /e'us. Keverse: horse and jockey ; 
(hundcrlxdU belo.v [legend » ‘MAIUIIOT] 


and pretenders auppoiied by foreign poweis. Philip’s first step /V h 7 i> 
was to buy off the Paeonians by a large sum of money, his ne.vt 
to get rid of tiic pretenders. One of these, Argaeus, was assisted 
Athens with a strong deet. Philip defeated him, and did all in his 
power to come to terms with Athens. He released without ransom 
the Athenitms whom he had made prisoners in the battle ; and he 
renounced all claim to the possession of Amphipolis, which his 
brother king Perdiccas had occupied with a garrison. Gold 
easily induced the Thracians to dcscit the pretender whom they had 


come forth to support. 

Hut the Paeonians were c[uicted only for the moment, and the 
Illyrians were still in the land, besetting Macedonian towns. It 
was necessary to deal with these enemies once for all, and to assert 
decisively the military power of Maccdon. Philip had new ideas on 
the art of war, and he spent the winter in remodelling and training 
his army. When the springtide came round he had 10,000 foot- 
soldiers and 600 horsemen, thoroughly disciplined and of great 
physical strength. With this force he marched against the Paeonians defeats the 
and quelled them in a single battle. He then turned against the 
Illyrians, who refused to evacuate the towns they held in the Lynces- fspriiig)-, 
tian territory. A great battle was fought, in which Philip tested his i/,t 
new military ideas; the Illyrians left 7000 on the field; and ihc. Illyrians, 
vassals of the highlands, who had supported the invaders, were 358 b.c. 
reduced to abject submission. 

When he had thus established his power over his dependencies 
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and cleared the land of foes, Philip lost little time in pushing east- 
ward, on the side of Thrace. The motive for this rapid advance was 
the imperative necessity of obtaining gold. Without gold Philip 
could not develop his country or carry out his military schemes ; 
the Macedonians were not a commercial folk ; and therefore his pros- 
pects depended on possessing land which produced the precious ore. 
In Mount Pangaeus on his eastern frontier there were rich sources of 
gold ; and, incited by him, a number of people from the opposite island 
of Thasos, where the art of mining was well understood, had crossed 
over to Crenides on that mountain and formed a settlement. But in 
order to control the new mines it was indispensable to become 
master of the great fortress on the Strymon, the much-coveted 
Amphipolis. The interests of Philip thus came into direct collision 
with the interests of Athens. Here Philip revealed his skill in 
diplomacy. When he released the Athenian prisoners, he professed 
to resign all claim to Amphipolis ; and on this basis negotiated a peace 
with Athens. When the treaty was concluded, a secret at tide was 
agreed upon, by which Philip undertook to conquer Amphipolis for 
Athens, and Athens undertook to surrender to him the free town of 
Pydna. It is probable that this secret engagement was not made 
until Philip had actually attacked Amphipolis, and the Amphipolitans 
’ — preferring Athens to Macedon — had sent a request for Athenian 
succour. The moment was inconvenient, as the forces of Athens 
could not be spared from the Chersonese ; and the Athenians, failing 
to grasp the situation, trusted the promises of Philip. Of course 
Philip deceived them, and they deserve no sympathy; for their own 
part of the agreement was a shameful act of treachery to Pydna, 

out against the perfidy of the Mace- 
donian ; but the truth is that they 
3 y I ^ jpsS J thought to make Philip a tool of their 
own designs and he showed them 
Pig. 176.— Gold coin of PhiUppi. t'^at in diplomacy be was not their 
Obverse : head of Heracles, dupe but their master. 

Reverse: tripod; palm above; When Philip had taken Ainphh 

Phry^an cap [legend : >J-IArU- he converted the Thasian 

^ settlement of Crenides into a great 

fortress, which he called after his own name, Philippi. He had thus 
two strong stations to secure Mount Pangaeus ; and the yield of 
the gold mines, which were soon actively worked, amounted to at 
least 1000 talents a year. No Greek state was so rich. The 
old capital, Aegae or Edessa, was now definitely abandoned, and 
the seat of government was established at Pella, tire favourite 
residence of Archelaus. This coming down from Aegae to 



i-’j THi: Kl.SK OF ,MACKOONI,V CS7 


Pe’U K iif she uiscii'.n;; \A .1 sicvi cjMwh 

liiAoiy, 


ill M.Knioiiun 


NtiS rjJii-r.v.u*!-. I’liiitji r.ijinircil i’)ili 5 -i. il ihr ifijiite iif 

U.ii .Ui iiijijjy !u Ashi-ii‘1, the t.ijiitirc of {’jcifM u.is .in 
iiUitit. He thcii tiHik !*«:i<!.ie,i, but ii:,lc.id of J.ct'pm;,' it for lotii'iclf, 
h.iiidcd is over so the (li'.nthi.v.si. in -AhiiHi he iii-'O i-csicii Amllcimi .. 
Tile 0 ! 5 ti!(ii.in't, .thvfiiu'ii ii> h.> opfi-ilom'. 011 die Strimon, iiiui ni.uif 
jitojHi.aU In Asiieiii foi K'mitinn .wsion ay.iioil M.iectioii. Tin; 
Asheniaui, tJUiSlllj; J’liitsp, had ir)eru-il the mersurci. But vviicn 
dley found dial s!)!;y iiad het n ilujird. tlu-y i.oitli! ii.itc been uMilj alui 
;;Liijl to ciMijicrate uidi (djniifjN. .iiid it 'a.J^ to jireiciit »»>h a 
toniiiin.ithm tllat Fhiiip lieitctously propitiated the tSlvnlhiani 
iiUcr.dmj; m dc'.ntir liietii on miihc future day. With the cxccplmii 
of Metiioiie, die Atliciii.in' ii.id no foothold now on the ciusti of the 
Theim.iic r>ulf. 


I’iiihp iMptiircd iHdn.i. 


pjiiJip 

4 % P,-. y^t>\ 
htUliii^iKCS 
U ith 

OhrJhui. 


Tlicy formed ,il!i.iticr\. * witli the Thr.ici.nij of tile ucit, ivlio iveic 
indiijiianl as she M.itcdoni.iti oempatjon of Ciciiuies, and with t!ic 
F.iconiaii and IJJyri.in kinj;!, who uetc nii.irtWi; iindiT tlieir recent dii.- 
cointaurcs, Jiut I'inlip preieiucd die lommon action of the aJIicja 
He forced tiic F.seoni.ini to become In'. iai.>.i!> : hii ablest tJenend 
— his only >;cnei,\l, he n -td to >-.iy iiimsclf-- I'armcniiiii itiflictcd 
another overulielininh' defeat on die Illyrians ; and the Tiiracians, 
again botiglit olf, renounced their rights to Mount I’aiigacus. 

But llic succcs'.ej cost I'hdiji little. Having cstaiilishcd his min- 
ing toil II, he js'jumed tlic royal title, selling his neplicw aside, and 
devoted hiinsflf during die ne.st fc'v years to the consolidation of his 
kiiigdoin, and the cre-ition of a national army. It was in these) cars yy/f miM- 
di.it he made .Maccdoni.i. His task, as has been already indicated, , 
was to unite the hill tribes, along widi his own Muctiiimians of die 
co.csl, into one n.ilion. The means by which lie accomplished this 
wais military organisation. He made the liiglilandcrs into profes- 
sional soldiers and kept them always under arms. Caught, by the 
infection of the inilitaiy' spirit, seduced by the motives of cnuitalioii 
and ambition, they were to forget that they were Orcsiians or Lyn- 
cesiians, and blend into a single honiogcncoiis M.acedonian people. 

To complete this consummation would be a work of years, but Philip 
conceived the- project dearly and set about it at once. “A profes- 
sional army with a national spirit — that was the new idea.” Both 
inf.lnlry aiuf cavalry were indeed organised in territorial regiments ; 
perhaps Philip could not have ventured at first on any other system. 

But common pride and common desire of promotion, cominoti liuiie 


t .'V Ire.ity of .alli.ince In sunimrr 356, Ijctwecii Alliens, iho Tlauo.iu king 
Cclnixjris anil his brothrrt (ihcju were llie nephews of Cersoblepies .wcl rukd in 
Western Thrace), Lyppeios iho Paeonian, and Grahos the Illyrian, is cM.ant. 
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of victory, tended to obliterate these distinctions, and they were done 
away ivith under Philip’s son. The heavy cavalry were called 
“Companions" of the king and “Royal" soldiers, and they were 
more honourable than the infantry.. Among the infantry there was 
one body of “ Royal ” guards, the silver-shielded ffypaspisiae. 

The famous Macedonian phalanx, which Philip drilled, was merely 
a modified form of the usual battle-line of Greek spearmen. The 
men in the phalanx stood freer, in a more open array, and used a 
longer spear ; so that the whole line, though still cumbrous enough, 
was more easily wielded, and the effect was produced not merely 
by the sheer pressure of a heavy mass of men but by the skilful 
manipulation of weapons. Nor was the phalanx intended to decide 
a battle, like the deep columns of Epaminondas ; its function was 
to keep the front of the foe in play, while the cavalry, in wedge-like 
squadrons, rode into the flanks. It was by these tactics that Philip 
had won his victory over the Illyrians. 

But Greece paid little heed to the things which Philip was doing. 
The Athenians might indeed encourage his Illyrian and Paeonian 
enemies, and urge the Thracians to drive him from Mount Pangaeus, 
but though he had outwitted them, they could not yet see that he 
was an enemy of a different stamp from a Cotys or a Cersobleptes ; 
having managed Macedonia for a hundred years, they had little fear that 
as soon as they had the time to spare they would easily manage it again. 
When Philip married Olympias, the daughter of an Epirot prince, the 
event could cause no sensation ; the birth of a son a year later 
stirred no man’s heart in Greece ; for who, in his wildest dreams, 
could have foreseen in the Macedonian infant the greatest conqueror 
who had yet been born into the world ? If it had been revealed to 
men in that autumn that a power had started up which was to guide 
history into new paths, they would have turned their eyes not to 
Pella but to Halicarnassus. 

Sect. 3. Mausolus of Caria 

Caria, like Macedonia, was peopled by a double race, the native 
Carians and the Greek settlers on the coast. But the native Carians 
were further removed than the Illyrians from the- Greeks: the 
Illyrians spoke a tongue of the same Indo-Germanic stock as the 
Greeks ; the Carians belonged to an older race which held the region of 
the Aegean before Greeks and Illyrians came. Yet the Carians were 
in closer touch with Greece than the Greeks of Macedonia. The 
Greeks of Caria were always abreast of Greek civilisation, and they 
bad assimilated and tutored the natives of the land. Tralles and 
Mylasa were to all appearance Greek towns; Greek was the 
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Uomhiaiit langunyc of the couulry. A province of the Persian 

empire, Caria had! yet a ccrlain incli-peniicnt bond of union amnnjf 

her cities its an Aniphictionic League which met in llic tempio of Zens 

at Lagina. It was a religious union, though it might he used for 

put poses of common political action. Hut poluit al unity w as given to 

Caria not by federation but by inonart by. A citizen of Mylasa named /Ani' 

Hecatonmus succeeded in establishing hts rule over the whole land, 

soon after the death of 'I'lss.-iphcrnes, and the ti rent King esteemed 

it hi.s most prudent policy to aiknowledge the “dynast of Caiia” a.s 

his olhcial satr.ip. Hoth Hecatomnns and Ins .son Mausolus,* who 

succeeded to his power, never failed to pay their tribute to the tieasury 

of Susa or to display the becoming submission to the Persian king ; 

only once — as we litive seen— when all the western 

satmps rebelled, ihd Mausolus fall .shoit in bis ^ j^\ 

loyally. The Carian Dynasts — they ncverassuined / \ 

the royal title — thus secured for iheinsebes a | I 

free hand. With the constitutions of the Carian V / Extra-con- 

cities their sovereignty did not interfere. Thus N. uuuuonat 

even in their own city, Myl.asa, the jwpular ^/fJcTriaii 

Assembly still passes decrees, and these decrees lOo. 177.— Coin of t^rMts, 

are raiificcl not by Mtiusolus but by the “Three .V.iuaolus (reverse). 

Tribes” — perhaps a sort of aiistocr.itic council. tiw-nxc’ 

In fact Hecatonmus and Mausolus held in relation nr^.uli [leHend : 

to the Carian states an antilogous position to that .MAT2S0AA0] 

y.vhich Pisistratus and his sons held in the .Athenian 
state ; they were the .actual rulers but officially they did not exist. 

The differences were tliat the Carian rlytuast held the official position 
of Persian s.atrap, and was “tyrant" of a number of states which were 
independent of each other. 

These native satraps brought the Greek towns of the coast, . 
Halicarnassus, lasns, Cnidus, perhaps Miletus itself, gradually under 
their power ; and Mausolus annexed the neighbouring land of Lycia. 

Thus at the time of Philip's accession to the throne of Macedonia, a 
rich and ambitious monarchy ii.ad arisen on the south-eastern shores 
of the Aegean. To develop his power, it wvas desirable for 
Mausolus to win the lordship of the islands adjacent to his coaks, 
and it w.as clearly necessary to form a strong navy. The change of 
the satrap’s residence from inland Mykasa to Halicarnassus on the 
sea is thus politic.ally significant ; Caria was to become a se.a-power. 

M.ausolus built himself a strong castle on the little island of 
Zephyrion in front of the city, and constructed two harbours, one for 
ships of war, the other for ships of trade. 

' The true form is MaussOUos, but for literary purposes Mausolus is cou- 
secraleti by itausolcum. 
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The great islands of Rhodes, Cos, and Chios, which Mausolus 
especially coveted, belonged to the Athenian alliance. But recently 
there was much discontent at the Athenian supremacy, and there 
were good grounds for this feeling. The reversion to the policy of 
cleruchies in neighbouring Samos, as well as in distant Potidaca, 
excited apprehensions for the future ; and the e.xactions of the 
rapacious and irresponsible mercenaries whom Atliens regularly 
employed, but did not regularly pay, caused many complaints. There 
were moreover strong oligarchical parties in these states which would 
be glad to sever conne.xion with .A.thons. The scheme of the Carian 
prince was first to induce these islands to detach themselves from 
Athens and then to bring them under his own sway. He fanned the 
flame of discontent, and the three islands jointly revolted from the 
Athenian alliance and were supported by Byzantium. 

Athens immediately sent naval forces to Chios under Chabnas 
and Chares, two of the generals of the year, and the town was 
attacked by land and sea. But in trying to enter the harbour, 
Chahrias, who led the way, was assailed on all sides and fell fighting. 
Thus the Athenians lost the most gallant of their soldiers — a com- 
mander of whom it was said that he never spared himself and 
always spared his men. The attack on Chios was abandoned, and 
the Chians, much elated, and commanding a fleet of too ships, pro- 
ceeded to aggressive warfare against the outsettlers of Athens, and 
blockaded Samos. With only sixty ships Chares could do nothing ; 
and as many more were hastily sent under the command of 
Timotheus and Iphicrates. Under three such generals much might 
be expected from such a fleet ; but more would probably have been 
accomplished under any one of them alone. They relieved Samos 
and made an unsuccessful diversion to the Propontis, hoping to take 
Byzantium. Then they sailed to Chios, and concerted a plan of 
attack in the strait between the island and the mainland. But the 
day proved stoimy, and the two veteran admirals, Iphicrates and 
Timotheus, deemed that it would be rash to fight. Chares, however, 
agminst their judgment, attacked the enemy, and being unsupported 
was repulsed with loss. 

The ineffectual operations of two such tried and famous generals 
were a cruel disappointment to the Athenians, who had given them 
an adequate fleet. Chares, furious at the behaviour of his colleagues) 
formally accused them of deliberate treachery, and was supported by 
the orator Aristophon. The charge was that they had received 
bribes from the Chians and the Rhodians. Counter-charges were 
brought against Chares by Timotheus and Iphicrates, but tlie 
• sympathies of Athens were altogether given to the commander who 
erred on the side of boldness. Iphicrates. however, had less 




political influence and therefore fewer enemies than Timotheus, and 
he knew how to conciliate the people ; he was accordingly acquitted. 
Timotheus, always haughty and unpopular, probably assumed a Condemna- 


posture as haughty and unbending as ever, Aristophon probably t‘on of 
pressed hint hard, and he was fined too talents. Rich as he was, 
he was unable to pay this enormous sum, and he withdrew to Chalcis 
where he died soon afterwards. Thus within twelve months the 


Athenians lost the two men, Chabrias and Timotheus, who had built 
up their second empire. They afterwards recognised that the measure 
which they had dealt out to Timotheus was hard, and they permitted 
his son — who had himself been tried and acquitted on the same 
charge — to settle the fine by a payment of ten talents. 

Chares now went forth as sole commander to sustain the wav CAom in 


against the recreant allies ; but he went unfurnished with money to 
pay his troops. He found the means of supplying this deficiency in 
the disturbed state of Asia Minor. The satrap of Hellespontine 
Phrygia, Artabazus, had rebelled, but was not strong enough to hold 
his own against the king’s troops. Chares came to his rescue, gai)ied 
a brilliant victory over the satraps who were arrayed against him, 
and received from the grateful Artabazus money which enabled him 
to pay and maintain the army. The victory and the money pleased 
the Athenians, but Arta.verxes was deeply incensed. The news 
presently reached Athens that the Great King was equipping a vast 
armament in Syria and Cilicia to avenge the audacity of Cliares. 
How much truth there was in this report it is impossible to say ; but 
It evoked an outbmst of patriotism and supplied the Athenian orators 
with m.aterial for invectives and declamations. Men began to talk in 


earnest of realising the dream of Isocrates, of convoking a pan- 

Ilollenic congress and arming Hellas ag.rinst the barbarian. Demo- Dema- 

slhenes, who was now beginning to rise into public notice, delivered sthenes 

in these days a speech which w.as more to the point than many of 

his later more famous orations. He showed that the alarm was Symmotics 

premature ; and that the notion of sending round appeals to the 

cities of Greece was foolish ; “your envoys will do nothing more than 

th.ipsodise in their round of visits.” The truth was that Athens 

Could in no case think of embaiking at this juncture in a big war; 

she had not the meatis. Isocrates himself raised his voice for peace liocnits 

in a remarkable pamphlet, distinguished by the nobility of tone anti 

the width of view which always mark his writings. It was a scathing 

condemnation of Imperi.ilism. Passing' from the momentary state 

of affiurs, he looked out into the future and boldly declared that the 

only salvation for Athens lay in giving up her naval empire. “ It is 

that,” he said, “which brought us to this pass ; it is that whicl) caused 

the fall of our dcmocracv'." He showed the calamities which the (404 i'-*) 
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empires of Athens and Sparta had drawn upon themselves and 
Greece. But it is to be observed that, when a moment had come 
at which his favourite plan of a common attack on Persia seemed-at 
length feasible, he was wise enough not to advise it. pie- looks 
to Thrace, not to Persia, to find lands for endowing those needy 
Greeks who were roving about for subsistence. 

In the end prudent counsels prevailed ; Chares was recalled ; 
negotiations were opened with the revolted allies, and a peace was 
made.! Athens recognised the independence of the three islands, 
Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, and of the city of Byzantium. It was not 
long before Lesbos also severed itself from the Athenian alliance, 
rvhich thus lost all its important members in the eastern Aegean ; 
and in the west Corcyra fell away about the same time. 

Alt happened as Mausolus foresaw. He helped the oligarchies 
to overthrow the popular governments, and then gave them the pro- 
tection of Carian garrisons. But the prince did not live to develop 
his empire. Soon after the success of his policy against Athens, he 
died, leaving his power to his widow Artemisia. The opportunity 
was seized by the democrats of Rhodes to regain their freedom, and 
they appealed to .Athens. After what had passed they had little right 
to expect a hearing ; and under the influence of the wise and pacific 
statesmen who now controlled the Assembly, their appeal was refused 
— in spite of the hot and somewhat sentimental pleadings of Demo- 
sthenes, who upheld the extraordinary doctrine that Athens was bound, 
whenever she was called upon, to intervene to support democracy 
against oligarchy. Artemisia soon recovered her grip on Rhodes. 

Caria remained for another twenty years under dynasts of the 
house of Hecatomnus, until it submitted to Alexander the Great. 
The expansion of the Carian power, which seemed probable under 
the active administration of Mausolus, was never fulfilled. Though 
we know nothing of his personal character, the outward appearance 
of Mausolus is familiar to us, the islanders of the north, who possess 
in our capital his genuine portrait, and the headless figure of his 
queen. The colossal statue, made, at latest, soon after his death, re- 
presents a man of a noble cast of face, of a type presumably Canan, 
certainly not Greek, and with the hair curiously brushed back from 
the brow. This statue stood, along with that of Artemisia, within 
the sepulchral tomb which he prob.ably began and which she 
certainly completed. Such a royal tomb seems to take us back to 
tlie days of prehistoric Greece ; it strikes one almost like a glorified 
resurrection of one of the old chamber sepulchres of the Leleges 

r ITie war wliich this pixicc brought to an end is generally called, hy a imp- 
leading translation of o <irvn,ixaxiK5s vShejios, the Social War. This Ixitiinsni 
might a ell disappear from histories. 
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which are strewed about the Halicarnassian peninsula. It rose 
above the harbour at Halicarnassus, conspicuous from the sea, 
crowned with a chariot on its apex. The building" was adorned with 



Fig. 17S.— Statue of Mausolus {Bniish Museum). 


friezes, wrought by four of the most illustrious sculptors of the day, Sculfiurcs- 
of whom Scopas himself was one. The precious fragments of these 
.works of art arc the legacy which the Carian realm has bequeathed ,y' 

to mankind — these and a new word which the tomb of ^lausolus #* 
added to the vocabularies of Europe. sokum.' 
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Sect. 4, Phocis and the Sacred War 

In the meantime, another of the states of northern Greece seemed 
likely to win the position of supremacy which Thessaly had seemed 
on the eve of winning, and which Boeotia had actually held for a few 
years. Phocis now came forward in her turn and enjoyed a brief 
moment of expansion and conquest — a flashlight which vanished 
almost as soon as it appeared. In succession to the national leaders, 
Jason of Pherae and Epaminondas of Thebes, we now meet 
Onomarchus of Elatea. 

Into this career of aggrandisement Phocis was thrust by the 
aggression of her neighbours rather than lured by the lust of con- 
quest. The Phocians had never been zealous adherents of the 
Boeotian alliance, which they were forced to join after the battle of 
Leuctra, and they cut themselves loose from it after the death of 
Epaminondas. But though Thebes could no longer maintain her 
wider supremacy in Greece, an independent Phocis was a source of 
constant danger to her in her narrower supremacy in Boeotia, as the 
western cities of the land could always find in Phocis a stay and 
support for their own independence. It was therefore deemed 

necessary by the politicians of 
Thebes to strike a blow at their 
western neighbours. One of the 
instruments of which Epami- 
nondas had made use to pro-, 
mote his city’s influence in the 
north was the old Amphictionic 
League, which for a hundred 
years had never appeared on 
the scene of history. 
assembly of this body, soon 
after Leuctra, the Thebans 
accused the Spartans of having 
seized the Cadmea in time of. 
peace. The Spartans were sentenced to pay a fine of $00 talents; 
the fine could not indeed be exacted, but they were doubtless ex- 
cluded from the temple of Delphi. The Thebans resolved to wield 
against Phocis the same engine which they had wielded against 
Sparta. The nature of the pretext is uncertain, but it was not 
difficult to find a misdemeanour which would seem grave enough to 
the Thessalians and Locrians, inveterate enemies of Phocis, to 
justify a sentence of condemnation. A number of rich and prominent 
Phocians were condemned to pay large fines for sacrilege, and when 



Fig. 179. — Coin of Delphic Amphictioiiy 
(fourth century). Obverse: Demeler. 
with veil .und crown of corn. Reverse : 
Apollo, sitting on omphalos, leaning 
on lyre [legend : Ail'WKTIOXRN], 
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the^ie sums wcie not paid within the prescribed time, tiie Amphic- 
tions decreed tlint the lands of the defaulters should be taken from 
them and consecrated to the Delphian god, and a tablet with the 
inscribed decree was set up at Delphi. 

The men who weie implicated in the alleged sacrilege deter- 
mined to resist, and they appealed to their fellow-countrymen, in 
whatever form of federal assembly the I'hocian cities used to discuss 
their common interests, to protect themselves and their property 
against the threatened danger. The man who took the lead in 
organising the resistance was Fhilomelus, a weathy citizen of Ledon. Philo- 
He iliscerned clearly that mercenaries would be required to defend 
Phocis against her enemies — Boeotians, Locrians, and Thessalians — 
and made the bold and practical proposal that Delphi should be seized, 
since the treasures of Delphi would supply at need tire sinews of war. 

It is hardly likely that he openly avowed the true reason of the im- 
portance of seizing Delphi ; it was enough to assert the old rights of 
the Phocians over rocky Pytho — rights for which he could appeal to 
the highest authority, the sacred text of Homer' — and to point out 
that the Delphians were implicated in the unjust decrees of the 
Amphictions. The proposals of Phiiomelus were adopted, and he 
was appointed general of the Phocian forces, witJi full powers. His 
first step was to \isit Sparta, not only as the enemy of Thebes, but as 
being in the same case as Phocis, lying under an Ampliictionic 
sentence wbicb had recently been renewed and confirmed. King 
Archidamus welcomed the proposals of the Phocian plenipotentiary, 
but Sparta stood in a rather awkw'ard position. Hitherto she had 450 ac. 
always supported the Delphians in maintaining their independence 
against Phocian claims, as, for instance, when in the days of Pericles 
she restored them to their shrine after the Phocians with Athenian aid 
had dispossessed them. It would consequently have been a flagrant 
inconsistency in Spartan policy to turn against the Delphians now ; 
so that Archidamus did not openly avow his sympathy with the 
Phocian cause, but privately he supported it by placing fifteen talents in 
the hands of Phiiomelus. With this sum and fifteen talents from his Phocians 


own purse, Phiiomelus was able to hire some mercenaries, and with 
their help to seize Delphi. The Locrians of neighbouring Amphissa, 
whom the Delphians had summoned to their aid, arrived too late and 
were repulsed. Phiiomelus did no hurt to the people of Delphi, 
excepting only the clan of the Thracidae, bitter anti-Phocians, whom 
he put to death. 

The first object of Phiiomelus was to enlist Hellenic opinion in his 
favour. He had the secret sympathy of Spaila, and he might count 


' In the Homeric Catalogue, Pytho is said to be possessed by two Phocian 
chiefs. ^ 
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on the friendship of Athens, who had always been an ally of Phocis 
and was now an enemy of Thebes. He sent envoys to Sparta, to 
Athens, to Thebes itself, to explain the Phocian position. These 
envoys were instiucted to say that in seizing Delphi the Phocians 
were simply resuming their rights over the temple, which belonged to 
them and had been usurped by others, and to declare that they would 
act merely as administrators of the Panhellenic Sanctuary, and were 
leady to allow all the treasures to be weighed and numbered, and to 
be responsible to Greece for their safety. In consequence of these 
embassies Sparta came forward from her reserve and openly allied 
herself with Phocis, while Athens and some smaller states pro- 
mised their support. The Thebans and their Amphictionic friends 


Philomelus 
fortifies 
Delphi ; 


and defeats 
the La- 
eriaiis. 


Thebes pre- 
pares to act. 


resolved to make war. 

In the meantime, Philomelus had fortified the Delphic sanctuary by 
a wall, .and had collected an army of 5000 men, with which he could 
easily hold the position. It was his wish that the oracular lesponsos 
fiom the mystic tripod should continue to be given as usual to those 
who came to consult Apollo, and he was anxious above all to receive 
some voice of approval or encouragement from the god. But the 
Delphian priestess was stubborn to the Phocian intruder, and refused 
to prophesy. He tried to seat her by force upon the tripod, and in 
her alarm she bade him do as he would. He eagerly seized these 
words as an oracular sanction of his acts. It soon became necessary 
to raise more money for paying the mercenaries, and for this 
purpose Philomelus, refraining as long as he could from touching the 
treasures of the shrine, levied a contribution from the rich Delphians. 
At first he had to deal only with the Locrians, whom he finally de- 
feated in a hot battle near the Phaedriad cliffs which rise sheer above 
Delphi. The loss of the Locrians was heavy ; some of them, driven 
to the edge, hurled themselves down the cliffs. 

This victory forced the Thebans to prepare actively to intervene. 
The Amphictionic assembly met at Thermopylae, and it was decided 
that an Amphictionic army should enforce the decree of the league 
against tlie Phocians, and rescue Delphi from their power. Philomelus, 
with the forces which he had, might hold his own against the Locrians. 
but not against the host which would now be arrayed against him. 
There were only two means of saving Phocis. One was the active 
support of Athens or Sparta, or both ; the other was the organisation 
of a large army of mercenaries. As neither Athens nor Sparta 
showed willingness to give any immediate assistance, nothing re- 
mained but the other alternative. And that altern.ative, as Philomelus 
must have foreseen from the beginning, would not be possible without 
the control of far larger sums of money than could cither be contri- 
buted by the Phocian cities or extorted fiom the Delphian proprietors. 
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Nu tc .‘.un c- u'in.tjr.cd !'«{ to in.ikc u-jc of tise iic.isuroi of tlic 
tyitisilc. .Vt lltst I'iuiiiiuchi-* ».»s iffutiititius HeOfsIy fo/jo;. (•i/fioin 
slir r!itni,;';s to snut the tinn.ir.tl of the sjioaiciu : but, ;is Ii.tbittnie 

bhtiitcil the fits! K*t!i:s^s of m n!pii!oU'itt'b\ ,ittil .('• tiCftiN jjTctv im>tc 

the <!c.ilr steely Uitb tlo' sacfOti .itiii the 

{ittyiiius tlc^hiMtoms ,i , if they ucre their oMti. Ily o.'feniij; Lir^c 
pay I’hiiuiiielu-j aticmbk'U an aiiuy of lo.ooo men, ho caret! little 
1 . hence the tmincy tame. An imUt invc war with the Thebans .mil /4;Ki’.',/ 
l.nctians w.u ssavjeil for some tune, till at !fn'[{th the I’lim tans uiuler- AVivi. 
went a severe defeat neat Neon on the north ade of Mount I’ar- ' 

naisus. The general fou,*hl dcspcratcU, am!, < riveted vviili vvotiiub, he 
vv.is driven to ilie verjjc of a ptecipiec where he had to clioosc between Mtlm. 
tapture and self dcaruciioii. He hurled Jmniclf from the cliff and 
petisiietl. 

'Ihe 'l'he!j.in> iijijjpned llui the de.ah of i'lidoinelui meant the rw-v..v- 
doom of the I'liocian c;ni-.e, and they retired after the battle. i!m ‘''ar 
it was not so. In Onom.arcitus of KLalca, who h.ui been .isboci.iterl 
with him in the (omm.iiul of the aimy, he had a stitcessor .la able .i» 
himself. 'Ihe retre.a ol tiic enemy y.ive Onomaichus time to re- 
organise llu! troops ami collect rcmforocinenla ; .mil he not only 
coined the xoki .md silver orii.tinenls of the temple, but be.it the 
bionjc and iron doii.itivco into arms for llie soldiers. He then 
entered upon a short i areer of sipnal successes. Westward, he forced 
l.orri.m Amphiss,a to submit ; to northward he reduced Doris, and 
ciossinj; the p.isses of Mount Oew he made Jmnsclf master of 'i'her- 
mop>lae, .'ind raptured the l.orri.m Throiiion near the e.islcrn pate 
of the p.iss. K.isivv.ird. he look possession of Orchomenus and ic- 
stored those of the iidi.ibitants who had csc.ipcd the sword of the 
Theb.ms ten years before. 

'1 he Theb.ms me.inwhile wcie hampered by want of money, anrl, 
iuiving neither mines like I'hiiip nor a rich temple like I'hocis, they 
decided to replenish their lieasury by semlinp out a body of troops on 
foreign SCI vice. We have alre.idy seen Sp.irla and Athens i.dsinp 
money by the s.imo me.ms, and the Theban soldiers who now went 
forth under I’.mimenes hiicd themselves out to tile same I’ersian 
s.itrap Ail.ibaiUs, for whom the .‘Xtheni.m Ch.ires had won a victory 
over ilie army of the kinp. Famnicnes was equally successful, but 
it docs not seem that his c.spcdition profited the lloeotian treasury ; 
for he presently became suspected by Ariab.uus, who threw him into 
prison. 

Among the most important uses to which Onom.archus .applied 
the gold of Delphi was llie purchase of the alliance of the tyrants of 
I'herac. By this policy Thessaly was divided ; and the Thessalian 
league, beset by the hostility of Pherae, was unable to co-operate 
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with the Thebans against Phocis. But the Thessalians, being 
hard pressed, turned for help to their northern neighbour, Philip of 
Macedon, and his intervention south of Mount Olympus marks a new 
stage in the course of the Sacred War. 

Philip bad lately deprived Athens of her last ally on the Thermaic 
Gulf by the capture of Methone, the Athenian e.xpedition of relief 
coining too late to save it. He readily acceded to the request of 
the Thessalians to act as their general ; it was a convenient occa- 
sion to begin the push southward, and lay the foundation of Mace- 
donian supremacy in Greece, plans which were now coming within 
the range of practical effort. Against the forces which Philip led to 
the support of the Thessalian league, it was hopeless for Lycophron 
of Pherae to stand alone ; the tyrant was lost unless he were succoured 
by the arm of those who had already furnished him with gold. Nor 
did the Phocians leave him unsupported. The strength of Onomarchus 
tvas now so great that he could spare a force of 7000 men for a 
campaign in the north. But his brother Phayllus, to whom he en- 
trusted the command, was beaten out of Thessaly by Philip. Then 
Onomarchus went forth himself, at the head of the whole Phocian 
host (about 20,000), to rescue his ally. Far superior in numbers, he 
defeated the Macedonian army in two battles with serious loss ; 
Philip was compelled to withdraw into Macedonia j and Onomarchus 
delivered Thessaly into the hands of Lycophron. 

At this moment, the power of the Phocians was at its height 
Their supremacy reached from the shores of the Corinthian Gulf to 
the slopes of Olympus. They were masters of the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, and they had two important posts in western Boeotia, for, 
in addition to Orchomenus, they won Coronea immediately after the 
Thessalian expedition. If all these things had befallen at some other 
epoch, the Phocian power might have endured for a time, and the 
name of their able leader might have been more familiar to posterity- 
But Onomarchus had fallen on evil days. He and his petty people 
were swept away in the onward course of a greater nation and a 
greater chief. 

Philip of Macedon speedily retrieved the humiliation which he had 
suffered at the hands of his Phocian foes. In the following year he 
descended again into Thessaly, and Onomarchus went forth again 
to succour his ally or dependent. In the preceding campaign Philip 
had captured the port of Pagasae, and placed in it a Macedonian garri- 
son. It was important not only for Pherae, but for Athens, that this 
post should not remain in his hands, and Chares was sent with an 
Athenian fleet to assist the Phocians in recovering it. The decisive 
battle was fought at a place unknown, near the Pagasaean Gulf. The 
numbers of the infantry' were nearly equal, but Philip’s cavalry and 
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hf> t.n ik-i v.cic i’.i! Mss/iini-r. ^Sor^: than a tfiitxi of the rhonau .uiny 
-aa-i ’ihuiv or la.tiic pri'ioncr-, anti ^momaiciui’) wai kilkvi. I’Ik-mo 
v.a-i cajj'.ujctS .uhS {.uojihton iJn^cn lioni t!tc I.inti; aisd Pliilip, 
having’ thu j l>c<;oiije iii.i-jjcr of Titer. v.ity, ptejured to titarcit iititidi«artl 
for tin: fmijioic of liernciiti,; the shrmc of Apollo fiosu llic ii(isbt-)'.i(i!t 
of till' Plsiii't.jn'". tthom ise profe^ictl to tCji.trtl ai i.i( rilegiotis u>tjri)ors. 

i’lioi It Wat n.»w itt siii’.it nertl, mul her allies —Sp.irta, Arliac.i, 
aiu! Athcii>-.-at U-iijjth tiescniimcil to j;i\e Iter aetive heip. 'i'he 
iJaeetioniao intitt tio: he {x-ttiiilied l.> pa-ts Titerittopylae. 'i'fic Eu^uSut 
statc'iU.m liubiiliit, who->e tiiliiscUK- was f.oo pifdomiitaiit at .-\theii‘i, /< 
ami wai eUictly directed to the tDainten.im e of peace, acted promptly 
ort this ocr.k'dim, and sent a !ar)tc force under Xausicle.sto tftfeiid the 
jU’S. I'lnlipat once icco„’iiisciJ that it uottld he ct.lrciiie(y liarardous 
to attempt to force the poation, and he teiircd. He was a prince 
who kneiv when to wait ami uhen to strike. Thus t'hocis teas 
rescued for the time ; -•he ss-.is indchted both to Sparta and Achae.i 
who had sent her aid, Ltit most of all to .Athens. 

In stipportiiit; I'hocis, the Sp.iit;»n> had objects of their own in view. 

They had not abandoned their hopes of winning back Messenia and 
ilestroying Megalopolis, It ss.ts tlicrefoic their policy to .sustain 
I'hocis, in orderili.it I’iiocis might keep Tliehcs -so fully oernpied ih.tt 
they would hate a free li.im] in the J’cloponiicsus stiihout fear of 
Theb.in interference. Tlie successes of Onomarchus m his first .l/cyj/li. 
'I'hess.ihan campaign encouraged Sp.iria to prepare for action, and 
■Megalopolis, m.ide attarc of the danger, applied to Atliens lor help, 

It was a reipiest vthich no prrtctical sialcsriian could have entertained, 353 
and It had no chance of being gr.uucd under the legiinc of as wise 
a head as Eubulus. Orators like IJcmosthcncs, ttho constiliiled Dcmii~ 
themselves the opiKinenls of Euhulus, might insoke the old principle 
that it tv.is the policy of Athens to keep fsp.trta tieak. But Hiis 
was an obsolete ma,\im, for there was now no serious prospect (vlitaTn. 
of Sparta hccomiiig formid.ibly strong. U svas no concern of s\lhcns 
to meddle in the I’cloponncsus now. Her true [loUey was to keep 
on friendly lenn.s with .Sjiarta, and, iti conjunction with her, to support 
the i'hocian state against Thebes, Thessaly, and .Macetlon. This was 
the policy which Eubulu-S folloned, 

'i'hc war broke out in the I’cloponncsus soon after the check of Il’.n- in 
I’hiliii at Thennopylae. While Athens held aloof, .Aeliaca and Elis, >!“• 
I'hlius and Mantinva, supjjotlcd .Spart-i, anti the I’liocians sent 3°°“ 
men to her help. Hut all these forces were outnumbered by the ^ 
Messenians, Arcadians, and Argives, to whom the Thebans had sent 
a considerabio aid, A series of cng.agemcnts were fought ; they were 
almost all indecisive ; but they rescued Messenia ami the Arcadian 
capital, :ind frustrated the plans of Lacedaemon. 
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The death of Onoinarchub dcvoU ed the leadership of the Phocian 
league upon his brother Phayllus. At first the Phociaus barely 
maintained their posts in ucstern Hocotia ; but presently — after the 
return of the auMliaries whom they had sent to the Peloponnesus — 
they conqucied Epicnemidtan Locris and laid siege to Naryx, which 
they ultimately captured. Thus Pha%lius maintained the power of 
Phot IS for about two years; then he was carried off by disease, and 
was succeeded by his nephew, Phaiaecus, son of Onomarchus. 
Under Phaiaecus the war tiragged on for a few more years, without 
any notable achievement, the Thebans winning battles of no import- 
ance and rat aging Phocis, the Phocians retaining their grip on 
western Boeotia. 

The rise of Phocis to its momentary position as one of the lead- 
ing powers in Gieece depended on two conditions — the possession 
of Delphi and the possibility of hiring mercenaries. It is theiefore 
clear that Phocis could not easily have come to the front before the 
fourth century, when mercenary service had come h ideiy into vogue. 
But these two essential features of the Phocian power, the occupation 
of Delphi and the employment of mercenary troops, gave it a bad 
name, flistorians echo the invectives of the enemies of Phocis, and 
give the impression that during the Sacred War the sanctuary ot 
Apollo w.as in the hands of sacrilegious and unscrupulous barbarians. 
Talcs were told how the dedicatory oflerings were bestowed upon 
the loose favourites of the generals — how Philomelus gave a golden 
wreath to a dancing girl, or Phayllus a silver beaker to a flute-player. 

It matters little whether sucli scandals are true or false ; if true, they 
would only show that the generals were not above petty peculations. 
But the Phocians were not alien dcseciators of the shrine of .A.pol!o. 
They could establish as good a claim to Delphi as many> claims 
founded on remote events in the past ; and they certainly desired 
to maintain the Panhellenic dignity and sanctity of the shrine and 
the oracle as high as ever under their own administration. But 
they regarded Delphi not only as a Panhellenic sanctuary, but as a 
national sanctuary of Phocis; somewhat in the same way as Athens 
employed the treasures of her temples for national purposes of 
defence in the Peloponnesian war, so Phocis felt justified in employ- 
ing the treasures of .\poUo for the national interest of Phocis. 
Throughout all, the Phocian statesmen could have maintained that , 
they were only borrowing from the god loans which would be gradu- 
ally paid back after the restoration of peace. 

Recently there has come to light, among the original documents 
inscribed on the stones of Delphi, a striking disproof of the old view 
which conceived the Phocians of Onomarchus and Phayllus as a 
band of robbers holding their orgies in a holy place. The tempi* 
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of llie god which had been built by the Alcmaeonids was destioyed 
by an earthquake nearly twenty years before the I’hocian usurp.ition. 
The work of rebuilding had been begun, perhaps soon after, but had 
advanced slowly, and when Philoinelus scued Delphi the completion 
of the temple was still far off. The work was earned out under a 
commission of “Temple-builders,” in which all the Amphictionic 
states were represented ; and this body admintslcred a fund set 
apart for the building. During the Phocian usuipation the council 
of Temple-builders still held their meetings ; the 
work still went on ; the skilful ai tisans in Cormlh 
and elsewhere wrought the stone material and 
transferred it to Delphi, as if nothing had 
befallen; the payments were made, as usual, 
from the fund ; and the accounts were kept — we 
have some of them still. Those Amphictionic 
states which were at war with I’hocis, like 
Thebes and Thessaly, were naturally not repre- 
sented at the meetings of the board of the 
Temple-builders, but Delphian members were 
always present ; and after Locris hiul been 
conquered by Phayllus we find Locrians also 
attending the meetings.* Tlius the completion 
of the temple of Apollo was not suspended while the Phocians held 
the sanctuary ; and the Dorian and Ionian states continued to take 
their part in the Panhellcnic woik of supervising the structure, as if 
nothing had happened to alter the centre of the f>rcck world. 
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Sect. 5. The Advance of Macf.donia 

The Macedonian monarch was now' master not only of the Thermaic 
Gulf and the mouth of the Strymon, but of the basin of Pagasae, and 
he was beginning to create a fleet. His marauding vessels, let loose 
in the northern Aegean, captured the cornships of Athens, descended 
on her possessions and dependencies — Lemnos, Imbros, and Euboea 
— and once even insulted the coast of Attica itself. 1 he most nn- 
portant interests of ./^thens centred round the Hellespont and 1 10 - 
pontis ; and it was obviously her policy to form a close combination 
with the Thracian king Ccrsobleptes, with a view to offering common 
resistance to the advance of the new northern power on the Thracian 

* Thus in ii.c. 351-50 the members present are a Delphian, a Sicyonian, a 
Connihfan, and two Argives ; in ».C. 349 * 4 ^» ^ Delphian, an Athenian, iw 
l-ocrians, a Megarian, an Epidaurian, a Lacedaemonian, a Corinthian, wo 
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side. It was an effort in this direction when Aristocrates proposed 
a resolution in honour of Charidemus, the adventurer who had become 
the brother-in-law and the chief minister of the Thracian king'. The 
resolution was impeached as illegal, and the accuser was supplied 
with a speech by the young politician Demosthenes. The legal 
objections were probably cogent, but the opponents of the proposal 
might wisely have confined themselves to this aspect of the question. 
They went on to impugn the expediency of the measure ; and the 
speech of Demosthenes against Aristocrates was calculated, so far as 
a single speech could have a political effect, to alienate a power which 
it was distinctly the interest of Athens to conciliate. 

But it mattered little. No sooner had Philip returned from 
Thessaly than he moved against Thrace. Supported by a rival 
Thracian prince and by the cities of Byzantium and Perinthus, he 
advanced to the Propontis, besieged Heraeon-Teichos the capital of 
Cersobleptes, and forced that potentate to submit to the overlord- 
ship of Macedon. The movements of Philip had been so rapid that 
Athens had no time to come to the rescue of Thrace. When the 
news arrived there was a panic, and an armament was voted 
to save the Chersonese. But a new message came that Philip 
had fallen ill ; then he was reported dead ; and the sending of the 
armament was postponed. Philip’s illness was a fact ; it compelled 
him to desist from further operations, and the Chersonesus was saved. 

■ Eight years had not elapsed since Philip had mounted the throne 
of Macedon ; and he had shifted the balance of power in Greece, .ind 
altered the whole prospect of the Greek world, for those who had 
eyes to see. He had created an army, and a thoroughly adequ.itc 
revenue ; he had made himself lord of almost the whole sea-board 
of the northern Aegean from the defile of Thermopylae to the 
shores of the Propontis. The only lands which were still excepted 
from his direct or indirect sway were the Chersonesus and the terri- 
tory of the Chalcidian league. He was ambitious to secure a recog- 
nised hegemony in Greece ; to hold such a position as had been held 
by Athens, by Sparta, and by Thebes in the d'ays of their greatness ; 
to form, in fact, a confederation of allies, which should hold some 
such dependent relation towards him as the confederates of Delos 
had held towards Athens. Rumours were already floating about that 
his ultim.ate design was to lead a Panhellenic e.xpedition against the 
Persian king — the same design which was ascribed to Jason 01 
Pherae. Though the Greek states regarded Philip as in a certain 
sense an outsider, both because Macedonia had hidierto l.ain aloof 
from their politics and because absolute monarchy was repugnant 
to their political ideas, it must never be forgotten that Philip desired 
to identify Macedonia with Greece, and to bring his own country up 
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to the level of the kindred peoples which had so far outstripped it in 
civilisation. Throughout his whole career he regarded Athens with 
respect ; he would have given much for her friendship, and he showed 
that he deemed it one of his misfortunes that she compelled him to 
be her foe. He was himself imbued with Greek culture ; and if the 
robust Macedonian enjoyed the society of the somewhat rude boon 
companions of his own land with whom he could drink deep, he 
knew how to make himself agreeable to Attic 'philosophers or men of 
letters whom he always delighted to honour. He chose an accom- 
plished man of letters, Aristotle of Stagira, who had been educated 
at Athens, to be the instructor of his son Alexander. This fact alone 
sets Philip in the true light, as a conscious and deliberate promoter of 
Greek civilisation. 

Greece saw with alarm the increase of the Macedonian power, 
though men were yet far from apprehending what it really meant. 

No state had been directly hit except Athens — though the day of position oj 
Chalcidice was at hand j and it was now too late for Athens to retrieve Athens. 
her lost position, either alone or with any combination she could 
form, against a state which possessed an ample revenue and a well- 
drilled national army, under the sovereign command of the greatest 
general and diplomatist of the day. 'The only event which could 
now have availed to stay the course of Macedon would hare been 
the death of Philip. Hut the Athenians did not apprehend this ; 
they still dreamed of recovering Amphipolis. Their best policy 
would have been peace and alliance with Macedonia. There can 
be little question that Philip rvould have gladly secured thent the 
Chersonese and their comships ; for the possession of the Chersonese 
had not the same vital importance for him as Amphipolis, or as the 
towns around the Thermaic Gulf. 

In these years, Athens rvas under the guidance of a cautious Hutulus, 
statesman, Eubulus, who was a marvellously able minister of finance. e/mrge 
He was appointed chancellor of the Theoric Fund for four years, 
and this office, rvhilc it rvas specially concerned with the administra- 3,^. 
tion of the surplus of revenue which rv.as devoted to theoric purposes, ya}!.c„an.t 
involved a general control over the finances of the state. He pursued f'elnilr, 
a peace policy ; yet it rvas he who struck the one effective blorv that 
Athens ever struck at Philip, when she hindered him from passing 
Thermopylae. But Eubulus rviscly refused to allow Athens to be 
misled mto embarking in unnecessary wars in the Peloponnesus or 
Asia Minor; and frankly accepted the peace which had concluded 
the war of Athens rrith her allies. The mass of the Athenians were 
rrell contented to follow the counsel of a dexterous financier, rvho, 
rvhilc he met fully all the expenses of administration, distributed 
large dividends of festival-money. The nervs of Philip’s campaign 
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in Thrace may have temporarily weakened his influence ; it was feit 
that there had been slackness in watching Athenian interests in the' ; 
Hellespontine regions; and his opponents had a fair opportunity to ' 
inveigh against an inactive policy. 

The most prominent among these opponents was Demosthenes,, 
who had recently made a reputation as a speaker in the Assembly. 



Fig. iSi,. — rortrait bead of Demosthenes. 

The father of Demosthenes was an Athenian manufacturer, who died 
when his son was still a child ; his mother had Scythian, blood in 
her veins. His guardians dealt fraudulently with the considerable, 
fortune which his father liad left him ; and when he came of age he 
resolved to recover it. For this purpose he sat at the feet of the 
orator Isaeus, and was trained in law and rhetoric. Though h.C: 
received but a small portion of his patrimony, the oratory of DemOr 
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slhcnes owed to this training with n practical purpose many qualities 
which it would never have acquired under the academic instruction 
of Isocrates. He used himself to tell how he struggled to overcome 
his natural defects of speech and manner, how he practised gesticula- 
tion before a mirror and declaimed verses with pebbles in his mouth. 

In the end he became as brilliant an orator as the Pny.v had ever 
cheered ; perhaps his only fault was a too theatrical manner. His 
earlier political speeches are not monuments of wisdom. He came 
forwaid as an opponent of the policy of Eubulus, and so we have 
already met him supporting the appeals of Rhodes and Megalopolis. 

The advance of Philip to the Propontis gave him a more promising His first 
occasion to urge the Athenians to act, since their own interests PhilifpU. 
were directly involved. And the effort of Demosthenes was more 
than adequate. The harangue, which is known as the First Philippic, 
one of his most brilliant and effective speeches, calls upon the 
Athenians to brace themselves vigorously to oppose Philip “our 
enemy.” He draws a lively picture of the indifference of his country- 
men and contrasts it with the energy of Philip “ who is not the man 
to rest content with that he has subdued, but is always .adding to 
his conquests, and c.asts his sn.arc .around us while we sit at home post- 
poning.” Again : “ Is Philip de.ad ? Nay, but he is ill. What does it 
matter to you? For, if this Philip die, you will soon raise up a 
second Philip by your apathy.” Demosthenes proposed a scheme for 
incre.asing the military forces of the city ; and the most essential 
part of the scheme was that a force should be sent to Thrace of 
which a quarter should consist of citizens, and the officers should be 
citizens. At present the numerous officers whom they elected weie 
kept for services at home : “ You choose your captains, not to fight 
but to be displayed like dolls in the market-place.” 

Demosthenes- was applauded, but nothing was done. His ideal 
was the Athens of Pericles ; but he lived in the Athens of Eubulus. 

In the fourth century the Athenians were quite capable of holding 
their own among their old friends and enemies, tlie Spartans and 
Theb.ms and the islanders of the Aegean ; with paid soldiers and 
generals like Iphicrates and Chares they could maintain their 
position as a first-rate power. Cut against a large, vigorous land- 
power with a formidable army their chances were hopeless ; for, 
since the fall of their empire, the whole spirit of the people had 
tended to peace .and not to war; they were no longer animated 
by the ide.a of empire ; and the memories of the past, which Demo- 
sthenes might invoke, were powerless to stir them to action. The 
Orations of Demosthenes, however carefully studied, however im- 
bued with passion, could not change the character of his country- 
men ; their spirit did not respond to his, and, not being under die 
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imperious dominion of an idea, they saw no reason for great under- 
takings. Nor was the condition of Athens as ill as the opponent 
of Eubulus painted it. Under the administration of Eubulus the 
fleet was increased, the building of a new arsenal was begun, new 
ship-sheds were made, and the military establishment of Athens was 
in various ways improved. She was still the great sea-power of 
the Aegean, and strong enough to protect her commercial interests. 

The next stage in the development of Macedonia was the 
incorporation of Chalcidice, and as soon as Philip recovered from 
his illness he turned his attention to this quarter. If the Olynthians 
had treated Philip honourably, they would probably have been left a 
self-governing community, with their territory intact, dependent on 
Macedonia. But they treated both Athens and Philip badly. They 
first made a close alliance with Philip to rob Athens ; and 
then, when they had received from Philip Anthemus and Potidaea, 
they turned round and made peace with Athens, a power "dth 
which Philip was at war, and recognised the right of Athens to 
Amphipolis. At the time Philip was otherwise engaged ; but three 
years later he sent a requisition to Olynthus, demanding the surrender 
of his half-brother, a pretender to the Macedonian throne, to whom 
they had given shelter. The demand was refused and Philip marched 
against Chalcidice. One after another the cities of the Olynthian 
confederacy opened their gates to him ; or if they refused, lihc 
Stagira, they were captured. 

In her jeopardy Olynthus sought an alliance with Athens, and on 
this occasion both the leaders of the Athenian Assembly and the 
advocates of a war policy found themselves in harmony. It was 
during the debates on the question of alliance that Demosthenes 
pronounced his Olynthiac orations, which were animated by the same 
spirit as his Philippic, and were in fact Philippics, At this juncture 
the Athenians seem to have been awakened to the necessity of action 
sufficiently to embolden Demosthenes to throw out the unpopular 
suggestion that the Theoric Fund should be devoted to military 
purposes ; and he repeats his old plea for citizen -soldiers. A” 
alliance was concluded and mercenaries were dispatched to the 
Chalcidian peninsula under Chares and Charidemus (who had left 
the service of Cersobleptes). More troops would certainly have 
followed, and Philip might have been placed in some embarrassment, 
especially as Cersobleptes had rebelled. But he diverted the concern 
of Athens in another direction, and so divided her forces. He had 
long been engaged in intrigues in Euboea, and now Eretria revolted 
and drove out Plutarch, the tyrant who held the city for Athens- 
Neighbouring Chalcis, and Orcos in the north, followed the example , 
Euboea was in a state of revolt. It is just possible that, if Athens 
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had left Euboea alone, and concentrated all her military power in 
Chalcldice, she might have saved Olynthus for the time. The 
division of her forces was certainly fatal ; and Demosthenes deserves 
great credit for opposing any interference in Euboea. But the 
Athenians would have been strong-minded indeed if they had done 
nothing to regain the neighbouring island, while they dispatched all 
their troops to succour an ally. The expedition to Euboea, which ExfeJUton 
was now entrusted to the general Phocion, might better never have * Buioca, 
been sent ; but beforehand there seemed no reason why it should not 
succeed. Phocion’s only exploit was to extncate himself from a ■’'* 
dangerous position at Tamynae, by winning a battle, but he returned 
to Athens without having recovered any of the rebellious cities. The 
enemy had taken a number of prisoners, for whose ransom Athens 
had to pay fifty talents ; and it was decided that theie was nothing Euloca 
for it but to acknowledge the independence of Euboea, with the declarcii 
exception of Carystus, which remained loyal. indt^enJeut, 

Meanwhile Philip was pressing Olynthus bard, and urgent appeals 
were sent to Athens. This time Demosthenes had his way, and 
3000 citi 2 en -soldiers sailed for the north. But it was too late. Fall of 
Olynthus was captured before they reached it ; and Philip showed Olynthus, 
no mercy to the city which had played him false. The place was 34^ rr.c. 
destroyed and the inhabitants scattered in various parts of Macedonia, 
some set to work as slaves in the royal domains. The other cities 
of the confederacy were practically incorporated in Macedonia ; but 
they still continued to e.xist as cities and manage their local afihirs. 

There was no question of their extermination. 

Demosthenes had opposed the expedition to Euboea, and thereby . 
hangs a story. He had a bitter foe in a rich man, named Meidias, 
who was a supporter of Eubulus. Their personal hostility was Demosthenes 
rcaw'akened in the debates over the Euboean question, and Jifeidias insulted 
seized the occasion of the great Dionysiac feast to put a public affront h/eidias, 
on his enemy. Demosthenes had undertaken the duty of supplying 
a chorus for his tribe, and on the day of the performance, when he 
appeared in the sacred robe of a choregus, Meidias struck him in the 
face. The outrage involved contempt of a religious festival, and 
Demosthenes instituted proceedings against his insulter. The speech 
which he composed for the occasion contains fine scathing invective. 

The description of Meidias vulgarly displaying his wealth may be 
quoted to illustrate contemporary manners. “ Where," Demosthenes 
asks, “are his splendid outlays? For myself, I cannot see unless it 
be in this — that he has built a mansion at Eleusis large enough to 
darken all the neighbourhood — that he keeps a pair of white horses 
from Sicyon, with which he conducts his wife to the mysteries or any- 
where else he fancies — that he sweeps through the market-place with 
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three or four lackeys all to himself, and talks about his bowls and 
drinking-horns and saucers, loud enough to be heard by the passers- 
by.” J But Demosthenes consented to compromise the matter for a 
small sum before it was brought to an issue, and there can be little 
question that his consent was given from political motives. On the 
capture of Olynthus the different parties drew together and agreed to 
co-operate ; and this new political combination rendered it necessary 
for Demosthenes, however reluctant, to patch up the feud with Meidias. 

Sect. 6. The Peace of Philocrates 

Her recent military efforts had exhausted the revenue of Athens ; 
there was not enough money in the treasury to pay the judges their 
daily wage. Peace was clearly a necessity, and this must have been 
fully recognised by Eubulus. But there was gieat indignation at tlic 
fall of Olynthus, and the feeling that a disaster had been sustained 
was augmented by the fact that there were a considerable number 
of Athenians among the captives. Accordingly the pressure of popular 
opinion, which was for the moment strongly aroused against Philip, 
induced Eubulus to countenance the dispatch of envoys to the cities 
of the Peloponnesus, for the purpose of organising a national lesistance 
in Hellas against the man who had destroyed Olynthus. It is probable 
that this measure was advocated by Demosthenes; in later years, a 
national resistance to Philip was his favourite idea. It was an effort 
foredoomed to failure, as Eubulus knew perfectly well ; yet it seia ed 
his purpose, for it protected him against suspicions of being secretly 
friendly to Philip. On this occasion the orator Aeschines, famous as 
the antagonist of Demosthenes, first came prominently forward. He 
had begun life as an usher in a school kept by his father, he had then 
Aeschines been a tragic actor, and finally’ a public clerk. He was now sent to 
at Megalo- rouse the Greeks of the Peloponnesus against Macedonia, and he 
/•ahs, 347 Strong language in disparagement of Philip, especially at 

Megalopolis, that no one could accuse him of “ philippizing.” The 
mere fact that envoys were sent to Megalopolis — whose application 
for help had so recently been rejected by Athens — is enough to cast 
suspicion on the whole round of embassies as a farce, got up to satisfy 
public opinion at home. Demosthenes, like other politicians, saw 
the necessity of peace and worked towards it. 

Philip desired two things, to conclude peace with Athens and W 
Philip's become a member of the Amphictionic Council. Towards this 
I «"ZiJT'£rt/!on 3 gcond end a path was prepared by’ the Thebans, who along with 
! ^Ttutis Thessalians addressed an appeal to Philip that he would under- 
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lake the championship of the Atnphictionic League and crush tlie 
PliQcians. In Phocis itself tl>cre had recently been domestic strife ; 
Phalaecus had been deposed from the generalship, but he had a 
p.irty of his own and he held 'I'hertnopylac with the strong places in 
its neighbourhood. When it was noised abroaii that Philip was about 
to march southward in answer to the Theban prayer, the Phocians 
invited .Athens and Sparta to help them once again to hold the gales 
of Greece. Both .Athens and Sparta again responded to tite call ; The 
but the call had come from the political opponents of Phalaecus, 
and he refused to admit cither Spartan or .Athenian into the pass, 
Phalaecus seems to have previously assisted the enemies of .Athens in 
Euboea ; and statesmen at Alliens might now feel some uneasiness, 
whether he would not turn tr.iiior and surrender the pass to Philip. 

It was another reason for acquiescing in the necessity of making 
peace. 

Tile first overtures came from Athens. Ten Athenian envoys, Tirst 
and one representative of the Synedrion of Athenian allies, were sent 
to Pella to negotiate lemis of peace with the M.'iccdonian king. 

Among the envoys were Philocrates, who had proposed the embassy, 
Aeschines, and Demosiliencs. The tenns to which Philip agreed 
were that Athens and Maccdon should each retain the territories of 
which they were actually in possession at the time the peace was 
concluded ; the peace would be concluded when both sides had 
sworn to it. lioth the allies of Macedonia and those of Athens were 
to be included, with two c-veeptions : Philip refused to treat with 
Halus in Thessaly — a place which he had recently attacked — or (lljlon- 
witli the Phocians, whom he was determined to crush. nexus. ) 

lly these terms, which were perfectly c.\plicit, Athens would 
surrender her old claim to Amphipolis, and on the other hand Philip 
would recognise Athens as mistress of the Chersonese. The two 
exceptions which Philip made were inevitable. Halus indeed was a 
trifle which no one heeded ; but it w.as an essential part of the 
Macedonian policy to proceed against Phocis. To the envoys, whom 
the king charmed by bis courteous hospitality at Pella, he privately 
intimated that he was far from being ill-disposed to the Phocians ; 
and perhaps a few of them hoped that there was soinetliing in the 
assurance. But in truth the Athenian statesmen troubled themselves 
little about Phocis ; some of them, like the Theban proxenos Demo- , 
sthenes, were more disposed to lean towards Thebes. It would be 
necessary to keep up the appearance of protecting an ally, — though 
relations with that ally had recently grown somewhat strained ; but 
neither Eubulus nor Demosthenes would for a moment have dreamed 
of forgoing the peace for the sake of supporting Phocis against her 
enemies. 
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Peace There were a few Thracian forts, belonging to Cersobleptes, which 

accepted Pliihp was an\ious to capture before the peace was made ; and, when 
to entoys left Pella, he set out for Thrace, having given them an 

at Athens, Undertaking to respect the Chersonese. The envoys returned home 
346 B.C., bearing with them a friendly letter from Philip to the Athenian people, 
March. and they were followed in a few days by three Macedonian delegates, 
appointed to receive the oaths from the Athenians and their allies. 
How important this negotiation was for Philip is proved by the fact 
that two of these deputies were the two greatest of his subjects, 
Parmenio and Antipater, On the motion of Philocrates, the Peace 
was accepted by Athens on the terms which Philip offered, though 
there were dissentient voices against the exclusion of Phocis and Hal us ; 
but the murmurs of the opposition were silenced by the plain speaking 
of Eubulus, who showed that if the terms were rejected the war must 
be continued. .And some of the ambassadors disseminated the 
unofficial utterances of Philip, that he would not ruin the Pliocians 
and that he would help Athens to win back Euboea and Oropus. The 
upshot was that Phocis was not mentioned in the treaty ; she was 
tacitly, not expressly, excluded.^ 

The Peace was now concluded on one side, and it remained for 
the envoys of Athens to administer the oath to Philip and his allies. 
It was to the interest of Athens that this act should be accomplished 
as speedily as possible, for Philip w'as entitled to make new conquests 
until he swore to the Peace, and he was actually engaged in making 
Second new conquests in Thrace. The same ambassadors who had visited 

embassy Macedonia to arrange the temrs of a treaty now’ set forth a second 

time to administer the oaths. 

Tets ont^ hleanwhile Philip had t.aken the Thracian fortresses which he 
in April, had gone to take, and had reduced Cersobleptes to be a vassal of 

346 B.c. Macedonia. When he returned to Pella, he found not only the 

embassy from Athens, but envoys from many other Greek states also, 
awaiting' his arrival with various hopes and fears. He was beginning 
to be recognised as the arbiter of northern Hellas. 

So far as the formal conclusion of the Peace w'ent, there tvas no 
difficulty. But the Athenian ambassadors had received general 
powers to negotiate further with Philip, with a view to some common 
decision on the settlement of the Phocian question’ and northern 
Greece. The treaty was a treaty of “ peace and alliance,'’ and, if 
Philip could have had his way, the alliance would have become a 
bond of close friendship and co-operation. And it W’as in this direc- 
tion that Eubulus and his party were inclined cautiously to move. 

. t Xhe express e.\cIus!on was not necessary, since Phocis did not belong to d'® 

Athenian synimachy or confederacy in the strict sense, and bad no \oice in me 
Synedtion of the Athenian allies. 
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Atlicni might l>ave now taken her position as joint arbitrator witli 
rhilip in the settlement of tlic Amphictionic states. Doth Fliiiip and 
Athens had a common interest in reducing the power of Thebes; 
and, if it was the interest of Athens that Pliocis should not be 
utterly destroyed, Philip had no special enmity against Phocis, whose 
strength was now c.xhaustcd ; the Phocian “sacrilege” was a con- 
venient pretext to interfere and step into the place of Phocis in the 
Delphian Amphictiony. A common programme w;is discussed, and 
might easily have been concerted between Philip and the ambas- 
sadors. "To treat the Phocians with clemency and to force Thebes to 
acknowledge the independence of the Boeotian cities would h.ivcbcen 
the basis of common action ; the restoration of Plataea was mentioned ; 
and while Philip promised to secuie the restitution to Athens of 
Euboea and Oropus, Athens would have supported the iidmission of 
Macedonia into the Amphictionic Council. Aeschines was the chief 
mouthpiece of the counsels of Eubulus. But the piojcct of an active 
alliiince was opposed strenuously by Demosthenes, and as Demo- 
sthenes had gre:it and daily increasing inlluence with the Athenian 
Assembly, it would have been unsafe for Philip to conclude any 
definite agreement with the majority of the embassy. Tlte policy of 
Demosthenes was to abandon the Phocians to their fate and to draw 
closer to Thebes ; so that, when his city bad recovered from her 
financial exhaustion, Thebes and .Athens together might foiin a joint 
resistance to the aggrandisement of Macedonia. In consetiuencc 
of this irreconcilable division, which broke out in most unseemly 
quarrels among the ambassadors, nothing more was done than the 
administration of the oath. The envoys accompanied the king into 
Thessaly, and at Pherac the oath was administered to the Thes- 
salians, his allies. A peace was then arranged with Halonnesus, EmUssy 
and the envoys returned to Athens, leaving Philip to proceed on rj 

his own way. 

It now remained to be seen whether Eubulus would carry the j, 
Assembly with him in favour of a rational policy of co-operation with 
Maccdon, or would be defeated by the brilliant oratory of his younger 
rival. Philip’s course of action would depend on the decision of the 
Assembly. 

It was a calamity for Athens that at this critical moment there 
was no strong man at the helm of the state. The Assembly was 
swayed between the opposite counscb of Demosthenes, whose oratory 
was irresistible, and of Eubulus, whose influence had been para- 
mount for the past eight years. When the ambassadors returned, 
Demosthenes lost no time in denouncing his colleagues, as having 
treacherously intrigued with Philip against the interests of the city. 

His denunciation was successful for a moment, and the usual vote of 
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thanks to the embassy was withheld. But the success was only for 
a moment ; Aeschines and his colleagues defended their policy 
triumphantly before the Assembly ; and it was clear that the pro- 
gramme uhich they had diseussed with Philip would have been 
satisfactory to the people. 'Phe Assetnbly dectecd that the treaty of 
peace and ,vlh;incc should be e.'ctcndcd to the posterity of Philip- 
It further decieed th.at Athens should formally call upon the Phocians 
to surrender Delphi to the Amphictions, and should threaten them 
with aimed intervention if tlicy declined. Demosthenes appears to 
have made no opposition to this measure against the Phocians ; and 
it seemed that the policy of co-operation with I’hilip was about to be 
realised. 

Philip in the meantime advanced southward. The pass of Ther- ■ 
mopylae was held by Phalaccus, who had been reinforced by some 
Lacedaemonian troops ; but Phalaccus had opened secret negotia- 
tions with Pella some months before ; and the hostile vote of the 
.‘\thenianb decided him to capitulate on condition of departing nn- 
hindered where he would. 

Before he reached Thermopyhie, Philip had addressed two 
friendly letters to Athens, inviting her to send an tinny to arrange the 
affairs of Phocis and Boeoiia. Indisposed as the Athenian cititens 
were to leave Athens on military service, they lent ready cars to the 
absurd terrors which Demosthenes conjured up, suggesting that 
Philip would detain their army as hostages. Accordingly they con- 
tented themselves with sending an embassy (on which Demosthenes 
declined to serve) to convey to Philip an announcement of the 
decree which they had passed against the Phocians. Thus swayed 
between Eubulus and Demosthenes, the Athenians had done too 
much or too little. They had abandoned the Phocians, and at the 
same time they resigned thc voice which they should, and could, hnve 
had in the political settlement of northern Greece. 

As it was clear that Philip could not trust Athens, owing to dm 
attitude of Demosthenes, he was constrained to act in conjunction 
with her enemy, Thebes, The cities of western Boeotia, which had 
been held by the Phocians, were restored, to the Boeotian con- 
federacy. The doom of the Phocians was decided by the Ainphic- 
tionic Council which was now convoked. If .some of the members 
had had their way, all the men of military age would have been cast 
down a precipice ; but Philip would not have permitted this, and the 
sentence was as mild as could have been expected. The Phocians 
were deprived of their place in the -Amphictionic body ; and all 
their cities (with the e.xception of Abac) were broken up into villages, 
so , tliat they might not again be a danger to Delphi. They were 
obliged to undertake to pay bar.k, by instalments sixty talents a 
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year, the value of the treaaUrcs which they had taken from the 
sanctuary. The Lacedacinoniaus were also punished for the support 
which they had given to I’hocis, by being disqualified to return eitlicr 
of the ntcmbcis who represented the Dorian vote. The place which 
Phocis vacated in the Council was transferred to .Macetionia, in 
recognition of Philip’s .services in expelling the dcsccrators of the 
temple. 

The Athenian declaration against Phocis exemiUed .Athens from the 
penalty which was inflicted on Sparta at this Amphictionic meeting. 

But this was small comfort, and when the Athenians realised that 
they had gained nothing and that Thebes had gained all she 
wanted, they felt with indignation that the statesmanship of their city 
had been unskilful. The futility of their policy bad been mainly due 
to Demosthenes, who had done alt in his power to thwart Eubulus ; 
and he now seized the occasion to discredit that smtesinan and bis 
party. He encouraged his fellow-countrymen in the unreasonable fear 
that Philip would invade Attica, and the panic was so great that they 
brought their families and movable jiropcrty from the country into 
the city. The fear was soon dispelled by a letter from Philip him- 
self ; but Demosthenes had succeeded in creating a profound dis- 
trust of Philip, and there was soon an opportunity of c.xpressing this 
feeling. 

An occasion offered itself to Philip almost immediately to displ.ay 
])ublicly to the assembled Greek world the position of leadership 
which lie had thus won. It so happened that the celebration of the PyUiUn 
Pythian games fell in the year of the Peace. It will be rementbeied i''"""- 
how the despot of Pherac, when he had made himself ruler of ’ 

Thessaly, was about to come down to Delphi and assume the pre- pruident. 
sidency of the Pythian feast, when he was cut down by assassins. 

The ambitions and plans of Phcrac had passed to Pell.a, and 
Greece, which had dreaded the claims of the Thessalian tyrant, had 
now to bend the knee before the Macedonian king. Athens sulked ; 
she sent no deputy to the Amphictionic meeting which elected Philip 
president for the festival, no delegates to tlic festival itself. This 
marked omission was a protest against the admission of Macedonia 
to the Amphictionic League, and Philip understood it as such. But 
he did not wish to quarrel with Athens ; he hoped ultimately to gain 
her good-will ; and instead of marching into Attica, whither his 
Thessalian and Theban friends would have only too gladly followed 
him, he contented himself with sending an embassy to notify to the 
Athenian people the vote which made him a member of the Amphic- 
tiony and to invite them to concur. The invitation was in fact an 
ultimatum. Eubulus and his party had lost their influence in the out- ^j. 

burst of anti-Macedonian feeling which Demosthenes had succeeded in 

3 A3 
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Stirring up. But the current had gone too far, and Demosthenes had 
some difficulty in allaying the spirits which he had conjured up. The 
Assembly was ready, on the slightest encouragement, to refuse its 
concurrence to the Amphictionic decree, and Demosthenes was forced 
to save the city from the results of his own agitation by showing 
that it would be foolish and absurd “to go to war now for the 
shadow at Delphi." Rarely had Athens been placed in such an 
undignified posture — a plight for which she had to thank the brilliant 
orator whom a malignant fate had sent to guide her on a futile path. 
From this time forward Demosthenes was the most influential of her 
counsellors. 

Neither Demosthenes, the eloquent speaker, nor Eubulus, the able 
financier, saw far into the future. The only man of the day perhaps 
who grasped the situation in its ecumenical aspect, who descried, .as 
it were from without, the place of Macedonia in Greece and the 
place of Greece in the world, was the nonagenarian Isocrates. He 
had never ventured to raise his voice in the din of party politics ; he 
had kept his garments unspotted from the defilement of public life ; 
and when he condescended to give political advice to Greece, it was 
easy for the second-rate statesman as well as the party hack to 
laugh at a mere man of study stepping into a field where he had no 
practical e-xperience. But Isocrates discerned the drift of events, 
where the orators who madly declaimed in the Pnyx were at fault ; 
and the view which he took of the situation after the conclusion of 
the Peace of Philocrates simply anticipated the decrees of historj'. 
He explained his view in an open letter to king Philip. He had, 
long since, seen the endless futility of perpetuating that international 
system of Greece which e.xisted within the memory of men ; a num- 
ber of small sovereign states, which ought by virtue of all they had in 
common to form a single nation, divided and constantly at feud. 
The time had come, he thought, to unite Greece, now that there had 
arisen a man who had the brains, the power, and the gold to become 
the central pivot of the union. Sovereign and independent the city 
states would of course remain ; -but they might be drawn together 
into one fold by a common hope and allegiance to a common leader. 
And under such a leader as Philip there was a great programme (or 
Greece ; and not a mere programme of ambition, undertaken for the 
sake of something to do, but an enterprise which was urgently 
needed to meet a pressing social danger. We have already seen how 
Greece was flooded for many years past with a superfluous population 
who went about as armed rovers, attached to no city, hiring them- 
selves out to any state that needed fighting men, a constant menace 
to society. A new country to colonise was the only remedy foe 
this overflow of Greece, as Isocrates recognised. And the new 
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country must be won from the barbarian. The time had come for 
Hellas to take the offensive against Persia, and the task appointed for 
Philip was to lead forth the hosts of Hellas on this splendid enterprise. 

If he did not destroy the whole empire of the Great King, he might 
at least annex Asia Minor “ from Cilicia to Sinope ” to the Hellenic 
world and appropriate it to the needs of the Hellenic folk. 

Ten years later the fulfilment of this task which Isocrates laid 
upon Philip was begun, not indeed by Philip himself, but by his 
successor. We shall see in due time how the fulfilment surpassed 
the utmost hopes of the Athenian speculator. But it is fair to note 
how justly Isocrates had discerned the signs of the times and the 
tendency of history. He saw that the inveterate quarrel between 
Europe and Asia, which had existed since the “Trojan war,” was the 
great abiding fact ; he foresaw that it must soon come to an issue ; 
and throughout the later part of his long life he was always watch- 
ing for the inevitable day. The expedition of Cyrus and the cam- 
paign of Agesilaus were foreshadowings of that day ; and it had 
seemed for a moment that Jason of Pherae was chosen to be tlie 
successor of Agamemnon and Cimon. Now the day had come at 
last ; the choice of destiny had fallen upon the man of Macedonia. 

And Isocrates knew that this expansion of Greece would meet 
Greece’s chief practical need. It is instructive to contrast his sane 
and practical view of the situation of Greece with the chimerical 
conservatism of some of his contemporaries. This conservatism, 
to which the orator Demosthenes gave a most noble e.xpres- 
sion, was founded on the delusion that the Athens of his day 
could be converted by his own eloquence and influence into the form 
and feature of the Periclean city. That was a delusion which took 
no account of the change which events had wrought in the Athenian 
character ; it was a noble delusion which could have misled no great 
statesman or hard-headed thinker. It did not mislead Isocrates ; be 
appreciated the trend of history, and saw the e.xpansion of Greece, to 
which the world was moving. 

Sect. 7. Interval of Peace and Preparations for War 
(346-1 B.C.) 

Having gained for Macedonia the coveted place in the religious 
league of Greece, Philip spent the next year or two in improving his 
small navy, in settling the administration of Thessaly, and in acquir- 
ing influence in the Peloponnesus. It may fairly be said that 
Thessaly was now joined to Macedonia by a personal union. The /■‘Hlif 
Thessalian cities elected the Macedonian king as their arc/ion — -the - 

old name of tagus with its Pheraean associations was avoided,— ^and ‘xhessaiy ■ 
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he set four governors over the four great divisions of the country. 
South of the Corinthian Isthmus, Philip adopted the old policy of 
Thebes, offering friendship to those states which needed a friend to 
stand by them against Sparta. His negotiations gained him the 
adhesion of Messenia and Megalopolis, Elis and Argos. In Megalo- 
polis they set up a bronze statue of Philip, while Argos had a special 
tie with Macedon, since she claimed to be the original home of the 
Macedonian kings. 

Nor did Philip yet despair of achieving his chief aim, the concilia- 
tion of -Athens. No one knew how to bribe better than he, and we 
may be sure that he gave gold without stint to his Athenian sup- 
porters. The Athenians naturally preferred peace to war ; and the 
political party which was favourable to friendly relations with Philip 
was still strong and might at any moment regain its power. The 
influence of the veteran Eubulus, who seems to have withdrawn 
somewhat from public affaii's, was on that side ; there were Aeschines 
and Philocrates who had been active in the negotiation of the Peace; 
and there was the incorruptible soldier Phocion, who was a remark- 
able figure at Athens, although he had no pretensions to eminence 
either as a soldier or as a statesman. He was marked among hi® 
contemporaries as an honest man, superior to all temptations of 
money ; and, as the Athenians always prized this superhuman integ- 
rity which few of them attempted to practise, they elected him forty- 
five times as strategos, though in military capacity he was no more 
than a respectable sergepnt. But his strong common sense, which 
was impervious to oratory, and bis e.xceptional probity made him an 
useful member of his party. 

There was one man in Athens who was firmly resolved that the 
peace should be no abiding peace, but a mere interval preparatory to 
war. Demosthenes, supported by Hypereides, Lycurgus, and others, 
spent the time in inflaming the wrath of his country-men against 
Philip and in seeking to ruin his political antagonists. These, yeara 
are therefore marked by a great struggle between the parties of war 
and peace ; the influence of Demosthenes being most often in the 
ascendency and ultimately emerging victorious. 

After Philip’s installation in the Amphictionic Council, Demosthenes 
lost no time in striking a blow at his opponents. He brought an 
impeachment against Aeschines for receiving bribes from the Mace- 
donian king and betraying the interests of Athens in the negotiations 
which preceded the Peace. Men’s minds were irritated by the 
triumph of Thebes, and Demosthenes might have succeeded in inducing 
them to Inake Aeschines a scapegoat, if he had not committed a 
fatal mistake. He associated with himself in the prosecution a cer- 
tain Timarchus, whose early life had been devoted to vices which 
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disqualified him from the, rights of a citizen ; and thus Aeschines easily Aeschines 
parried the stroke by bringing an action against Timarchus and sub- against 
mitting his private life to an annihilating exposure. The case of 
Demosthenes was thereby discredited, and he was obliged to let it 
drop for the time. 

A year or so later we find Demosthenes going forth on a mission Demo- 
to the cities of the Peloponnesus, to counteract by his oratory the st/ieaes in 
influence of Philip. But his oratory roused no echoes, and 
had good reason to complain of invectives which could hardly be 
justified from the lips of the representative of a power which was at 
peace and in alliance with Macedoni.a. An embassy came from Pella 
to remonstrate with the Athenians on their obstinate misconstruction 
of Macedonian motives, and Demosthenes seized the occasion to TheSecona 
deliver one of his uncompromising anti-Macedonian harangues. The 
basis of his reasoning in this Philippic, and in the political speeches 
which followed it during the next few years, is the proposition that 
Philip desired and purposed to destroy Athens. It was a proposi- 
tion of which he had no valid proof ; and it was actually hntrue, as 
the sequel showed. 

We are not told what answer Athens sent to Pella, but it would 
seem that she complained of the terms of the recent Peace as 
unfair, and specially mentioned her right to Halus. This Halns. 
island off the coast of Thessaly, a place of no value whatever, had 
belonged to the Athenian Confederacy, but it had been seized by 
pirates, and the pirates had been expelled by Philip's soldiers. 

Philip sent an embassy with a courteous message, requesting Athens 
to propose emendations in the terms of the Peace, and offering to 
give her Halonncsus. But the place was of so little consequence to 
Athens or any one, that it served as an excellent pretext for diplomatic 
wrangling, and Demosthenes could persuade the people to refuse 
Halonnesus as it was offered, and demand that it should not be 
“ given ” but “ given back.” Besides the " restoration " of this 
worthless island, Athens made the proposal that the basis of the 
Peace should be altered, and that e.ach party should retain, not the 
territories which were actually in its possession when the treaty was 
concluded, but the territories which lawfully belonged to it. This 
propos.al was preposterous ; no peace can be made on a basis that 
leaves open all the debated questions which it is the object of tlie 
treaty to settle. Athens also complained of the Thracian fortresses 
which Philip captured and retained after the negotiation had begun. 

On this question Philip was legally in the right, but he offered 
to submit the matter to arbitration. Athens refused the offer on 
the plea that suitable arbiters could not be found. She thus showed 
that she was not in e.amest ; her objection was as frivolous as her 
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proposal. Demosthenes was responsible for the attitude of the city, 
and his intention was to keep up the friction with Macedonia and 
prevent any conciliation. 

The ascendency which Demosthenes and his fellows had now 
won emboldened them to make a grand attack upon their political 
opponents, and thereby deal Philip a sensible blow. Hypereides 
brought an accusation of treachery against Philocrates, whose name 
was especially associated rvith the Peace, and so formidable did the 
prospect of the trial seem, in the present state of popular opinion, 
that Philocrates fled, and he was condemned to death for contempt of 
court. Encouraged by this success, Demosthenes again took up his 
indictment against Aeschines, but Aeschines stood his ground ; and 
one of the most famous political trials of antiquity was witnessed by 
the Athenian public. We can still hear the two rivals scurriiously 
reviling each other and vying to deceive the judges ; for they 
published their speeches after the trial, to instruct and perplev 
posterity. It is in these documents, burning with the passions of 
political hatred, that the modern historian, picking his doubtful way 
through lies and distortions of fact, has to discover the course of the 
negotiations which led to the Peace of Philocrates. 

Demostlitnes The speech of Demosthenes, in particular, is a triumph in the 
on the art of sophistry. No politician ever knew better than he how short 
malversa- jg memory of ordinary men for the political events which they 
have themselves watched and even helped to shape, by their votes 
and opinions ; and none ever traded more audaciously on this weak- 
ness of human nature. Hardly four brief years had passed since the 
Peace was made, and Demosthenes, confident that his audience will 
reniember nothing accurately, ventures lightly to falsify facts which 
had so lately been notorious in the streets of Athens. Disclaiming 
all responsibility for a peace which he had himself worked hard to 
bring about but now seeks to discredit, he discovers tliat the Phociafls 
were basely abandoned and imputes their fate to Aeschines. Against 
Aeschines there was in fact no case ; the charge of receiving bribes 
from Philip was not supported by any actual evidence. The rep!)’ 
of Aeschines, which as an oratorical achievement is not inferior to 
that of his accuser, rings, less falsely. Eubulus and Piiocion, inon 
of tlie highest character, supported Aeschines, but the public feoimg 
was so hostile to Philip at this junqtuie, that the defendant barely 
escaped. 

That Aeschines and many others of his party received money 
from Philip we may well believe — though the reiterations of 
Demosthenes are no evidence. But to receive money from Phihp 
was one thing and to betray the interests of Athens was .another 
It must be proved that a politician had sacrificed the manifest good 
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of his country, or deserted his own political convictions, for a sackful 
of silver or gold, before he could be considered unconditionally a 
traitor. Public opinion in Greece thought no worse of a man for 
accepting a few talents from foreigners v/ho were pleased with his 
policy ; although those few public men — Demosthenes was not 
among them — who made it a rule never to accept an obol in con- 
nexion with any political transaction were respected as beings of 
superhuman virtue. Philip, who unlocked many a city by golden 
keys, was doubtless generous to the party whose programme was 
identical with his own interests ; and it may be that Aeschines and 
others, who were not in affluent circumstances, would have been 
unable to devote themselves to public affairs if the king had not 
lined their wallets with gold. 

Meanwhile Philip was seeking influence and intriguing in the Alliances 
countries which lay on either side of Attica, — in Megara on the west, 
and Euboea on the north-east. An attempt at a revolution in j^ig-g^ra 
Megara was defeated, and the city allied itself with its neighbour and and 
old enemy Athens. But in Euboea the movements supported by Ckalch, 
htacedonia were more successful. Both in Eretria and in Oreus 343-= 
oligarchies were established, really dependent on Philip. But in 
Chalcis, which from its strategic position was of greater importance, Ionian 
the democracy held its ground, and sought an equal alliance with oligarchies 
Athens, to which Athens gladly consented, 

Events in another quarter of Greece now caused a number of 
lesser Greek states to rally round Athens, and so bring within the 
held of near possibilities a league such as it was the dre.am of 
Demosthenes to form against Macedonia. By his marriage with an Phili/’ in 
Epirot princess, it naturally devolved upon Philip to intervene in the Epirus. 
struggles for the Epirot throne which followed her fathePs death. 

He espoused the cause of her brother Alexander against her uncle 
Arybbas, marched into the country, and established Ale.xander in the 
sovereignty. Epirus would now become dependent on Macedonia, 
and Philip saw in it a road to the Corinthian Gulf and a means of 
reaching Greece on the western side. His first step was to annex 
the region of Cassopia (between the rivers Acheron and Oropus) to 
the Epirote league of which his brother-in-law was head ; and his 
eyes were then cast upon Ambracia, rvhich stood as a barrier to the 
southward expansion of Epirus. But the place which he desired 
above all was doubtless Naupactus, the key to the Corinthian Gulf, 
now in the hands of the Achaeans. For compassing his schemes in 
this quarter his natural allies were the Aetolians. They too coveted 
Naupactus and^would have held it for him ; and they were the 
enemies of the Ambraciots and Acamanians, whom he hoped to render 
dependent on Epirus. The evident designs of Philip alarmed all 
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these peoples, and not only Ambracia, Acarnania, and Achaea, but 
Corcyra also, sought the alliance of Athens. 

Philip, however, judged that the time had not come for further 
advances on this side, and some recent movements of Cersobleptcs 
decided him to turn now to one of the greatest tasks which were 
imposed upon the expander of Macedonia — the suhj'ugation of 
Thrace. Since the Persians had been beaten out of Europe, Thrace 
had been subject to native princes, some of whom — Teres, Sitalces, 
Cotys — we have seen ruling the whole land from the Strymon's to 
the Danube's mouth. It was now to pass again under the rule of a 
foreigner, but its new lords were Europeans who would lead Thracian 
soldiers to avenge upon Asia the oriental yoke which had been laid 
upon their ancestors. Of the Thracian e.xpedition of Philip we know 
as little as of the Thracian expedition of Darius. Unlike Darius, he 
did not cross the rivers of the north or penetrate into any part of 
Scythia, but his campaign lasted ten months, and he spent a winter 
in the field in that wintry land, suffering from sickness as well as 
from the cold. In war Philip never spared himself eitlier hardship 
or danger. Demosthenes in later years described his reckless 
energy, ruthless to himself, in a famous passage : “To gain empire 
and power he had an eye knocked out, his collar-bone broken, his 
arm and his leg maimed ; he abandoned to fortune any part of his 
body she cared to take, so that honour and glory' might be the 
portion of the rest.” 

The Thracian king was dethroned, and his kingdom became a 
tributary' province of Macedon. There is still in the land a city 
which bears Philip’s name, and is the most conspicuous memorial of 
that great and obscure campaign. Philipp'opolis on the Hebrus was 
the chief of the cities which the conqueror built to maintain 
Macedonian influence in Thrace. 

This conquest was not an infringement of the Peace, for 
Cersobleptcs had not been admitted to the treaty as an ally of 
Athens. But it affected nearly aird seriously the position of Athens 
at the gates of the Black Sea. The Macedonian frontier was now 
advanced to the immediate neighbourhood of the Chersonese, and 
Athens had no longer Thracian princes to wield against Philip- 
The prospect did not escape Demosthenes, and he resolved to force 
on a war, — though both his own country and Philip were averse to 
hostilities. Accordingly he induced .Athens to send a few ships and 
mercenaries under a swashbuckler named Diopeithes, to protect her 
interests in the Chersonese. There had been some disputes with 
Cardia touching the hands of the .Athenian outsettlers, and Diopeithes 
lost no time in attacking Cardix Now- Cardia had been expressly 
recognised as an ally of Philip in the Peace, and thus tlie action of 
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Diopeithcs was a violation of the Peace. The admiral followed up 
this aggression by invading some of Philip’s Thracian possessions, 
and Philip then remonstrated at Athens. Their admiral was so Dsmo- 
manifestly in the wrong tiiat the Athenians were prepared to disown 
his conduct, but Demosthenes saved his tool and persuaded the 
people to sustain Diopeithcs. He followed up his speech on the 
Chersonese question, which scored this success, by a loud call to war 341 b.c. 
— the harangue known as the Third Philippic. The orator’s thesis Third 
is that Philip, invetcratcly hostile to Athens and aiming at her de- Philippic. 
struction, is talking peace but acting war ; and, when all the king’s 
acts have been construed in this light, the perfectly sound conclusion 
is drawn that Athens should act at once. The proposals of 
Demosthenes are to make military' preparations, to send forces to the 
Chersonese, and to organise an Hellenic league against “ the 
Macedonian wretch.” 


Envoys were sent here and there to raise the alarm. Demo- Demo- 
sthenes himself proceeded to the Propontis and succeeded in detach- ctheites at 
ing Byzantium and Perinthus from the Macedonian alliance. At the 
same time Atlienian troops were sent into Euboea ; the governments 'g 
in Orcus and Eretria were overthrown, and these cities joined an The 


independent Eubocic league, of which the Synod met at Chalcis. 'Eucottc ^ 
The island was thus liberated from Macedon without becoming dc- 
pendent on Athens. 


All these acts of hostility were committed without an overt breach 


of the Peace between Athens and Philip. But the secession of 
Perinthus and Byzantium was a blow which Philip was not prepared 
to take with equanimity. When he had settled his Thracian province, Philip lays 
he began the siege of Perinthus by land and sea. There was an siege la 
Athenian squadron in the Hellespont which barred the passage of 
the Macedonian fleet, but Philip caused a diversion by sending land 
troops into the Chersonese, and by this stratagem got his ships 
successfully through. The siege of Perinthus marks, for eastern 
Greece, the beginning of those new developments of the art of 
besieging, which in Sicily had long since been practised with success. 

But all the engines and rams, the towers and the mines of Philip failed 
to take Perinthus on its steep peninsular cliff. His blockade on the 
seaside w.as inefficient, and the besieged were furnished with stores 
and men from Byzantium. The Athenians were still holding aloof. 

They had addressed a remonstrance to Philip for violating the 
Chersonese and capturing some of their cruisers. Philip replied by 
a letter in which he rehearsed numerous acts of Athenian hostility to 
himself. But the decisive moment came when the king suddenly then lo Sp. 
raised the siege of Perinthus and marched against Byzantium, hoping eanitum. 
to capture it by the unexpectedness of his attack. Athens could no 
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longer hold aloof when the key of the Bosphorus was in peril. The 
marble tablet on which the Peace was inscribed was pulled down ; it 
was openly war at last. A squadron under Chares was sent to help 
Byzantium, and Phocion presently followed with a second fleet. 
Other help had come from Rhodes and Chios, and Philip was com- 
pelled to withdraw into Thrace, baffled in both his undei takings. 
It was the first triumph of Demosthenes over the arch-foe, and he 
received a public vote of thanks from the Athenian people. 

But one wonders that the naval power of Athens had not made 
itself more immediately and effectively felt. The Macedonian fleet 
was insignificant ; it could inflict damage on merchant-vessels or 
raid a coast, but it had no hold on the sea. The Athenian navy 
was 300 strong and controlled the northern Aegean ; and yet it 
seems that in these critical years there was no permanent squadion 
of any strength stationed in the Hellespont. Naval affairs had been 
by no means neglected. Eubulus had seen to the building of new 
ship-sheds and had begun the construction of a magnificent arsenal, 
close to the harbour of Zea, for the storage of the sails and rigging 
and tackle of the ships of war. But these luvunes were vain, if the 
ships themselves were not efficient, and the group-system on which 
the ships were furnished worked badly. Demosthenes had long ago 
desired to reform this system, which had been in force for seventeen 
yeais. The 1200 richest citizens were liable to the trierarchy — each 
trireme being charged on a small group, of which each member con- 
tributed the same proportion of the expense. If a large number of 
ships were required, the group might consist of five persons ; if a 
small, of fifteen. This system bore hardly on the poorer members 
of the partnership, who had to pay the same amount as the richer, 
and some weie xumed by the burden. But the great mischief w<^ 
that these poorer members were often unable to pay their quota m 
time and consequently the completion of the triremes was delayed. 
The influence of Demosthenes was now so enormous that he was 
able, in the face of bitter opposition from the wealthy class, to intro- 
duce a new law, by which the cost of furnishing the ships should fall 
on each citizen in proportion to his property. Thus a citizen whose 
property was rated as exceeding thirty talents, would henceforward, 
instead of having to pay one-fifth or perhaps one-fifteenth of the 
cost of a single trireme, be obliged to furnish three triremes and a 
boat. 

So popular w'as Demosthenes, by the successes of Euboea and 
Byzantium, that he was able to accomplish a still greater feat. Years 
before he had cautiously hinted at the expediency of devoting the 
Festival Fund to military purposes ; he now persuaded the Athenians 
to adopt this highly disagreeable measure. The building of the 
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arsenal and sbiij-shcds was interrupted also, in order to save the 
expenses. 

Philip in the meantime had agam svithdrawn into the wilds of Philip in 
Thrace. The Scythians near the moutli of the Danube had rebelled, Thrace^ 
and he crossed the Balkan range to crush them. In returning to Mace- 
don through the land of the TribalH, in the centre of the peninsula, he 
had some sore mountain warfare and was severely wounded in the 
leg. But Thrace was now safe, and he was free to deal with Greece. 

Skct. 8. Battle of Chaeronea 

Philip had no longer the slightest prospect of realising the hope, 
which he had cherished both before and after the Peace of Philo- 
crates, of establishing friendly relations with Athens. The influence Philip 
of the irreconcilable orator was now triumphant ; through the per- 
sistent agitation of Demosthenes, coldness and quarrelling had Issued 
in war ; and Macedonia had received a distinct check. There was 
nothing for it now but to accept the war and bring the Macedoni-an Athens. 
cavalry into play. There were two points where Athens could be 
attacked effectively, at the gates of her own city, and at the gates of 
her granary in the Euxino. But a land-power like Macedonia could 
not operate effectively in the Propontis, unless aided by allies which 
possessed an effective navy ; and Philip had experienced the truth of 
this when he laid siege to Perinthus and Byzantium. And in that 
quarter he had now to reckon not only with the Athenian sea-power 
but with the small navies of the Asiatic islands, Rhodes, Cos, and 
Chios, which had recently come to the rescue of the menaced cities. 

For these island states calculated that, if Philip won control of the 
passage between the two continents, he would not only tax their 
trade, but would soon cross over to the conquest of Asia Minor, and 
their fleets would then be appropriated to form the nucleus of a 
Macedonian navy. Now that Athens had been awakened from her 
slumbers, it was abundantly evident that the only place where 
Macedonia could inflict upon her a decisive blow was Attica. 

On her side Athens had lightly engaged in a war, for which she Dangerous 
had not either fully counted the cost or meditated an adequate P‘'°' ^ 
gramme. In truth the AthenLans had no craving for the war ; and ' 
they were not driven to it by an imperious necessity, or urged by an 
irresistible instinct, or persuaded by a rational conviction of its ex- 
pediency. The persistent and crafty agitation of Demosthenes and 
his party had drawn them on step by step ; their natural feeling of 
irritation at the rise of a new great power in the north had been 
sedulously fed and fostered by that eloquent orator and his friends, 
till it had grown into an unreasoning hatred of the Macedonian king. 
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whose character, aims, and resources were totally misrepresented. 
But now that war was declared, what was to be the plan of action ? 
Athens had not even an .able general who could m.ake an effective 
combination. She controlled the sea, and it was something that 
Euboea had sh.aken off the Macedonian intluence. In Chalcis, 
Athens iiad a point of vantage against Boeotia, and from Orcus she 
could raid the Thessalian coast and operate in the bay of Pagasae. 
But wlien Philip advanced southward, and passed Thermopylae, 
which was in his hands, tlte Athenian superiority at sea was of no 
use, for his communications were independent of the sea. There 
was no means of offering serious opposition if he marched on Attica ; 
and the citizens were hardly likely at the bidding of Demosthenes to 
ascend their ships as they had done at the bidding of Themistocles. 
If events fell out according to the only probable forecast which ‘could 
be made — on the assumption of Demosthenes that the invasion of 
Attica and ruin of Athens were the supreme objects of Philip — th^ 
Athenians had to look forward to the devastation of their country 
and the siege of their city. How was this peril to be met ? They 
were practically isolated ; for they had no strong continental power 
to support them ; what could Megarians or Corinthians, Anibraciots 
or Achaeans, do for them against the host of Philip and his allies? 
“Ah, if we weie only islanders!” many an Athenian must have 
murmured in these ciitical years. It was the calamity of Athens, as 
it has been the calamity of Holland, that she was solidly attached 
to the continent. Now that the crisis approaches nearer, it is 
borne in upon us more and more how improvident the policy ol 
Athens had been. If she had accepted Macedonian friendship and 
kept a strong naval force permanently in the Propontis, assuring 
herself of undisputed control of her own element, she would haie 
been perfectly safe. The constant presence of a powerful fleet be- 
longing to a predominant naval state may be in itself a strategic 
success equivalent to a series of victories. But, though we haie 
almost no notices of the movements of the Athenian galleys at 
this time, we cannot help suspecting that the naval power of Athens 
was inefficiently handled. 

Demosthenes had never had a free hand until the siege of Bj'zan- 
tium : till then, he could do little more than agitate. When at length 
he became in the full sense of the word the director of Athenian 
policy, his energy and skill were amazing. But we cannot help 
Theban asking with what hopes he was prepared to undertake the respon- 
le^mngs of sibility of bringing an invader into his country and a besieger to the 
walls of his city. The answer is that he rested his hope on a single 
chance. From the beginning of his public career Demosthenes had 
a strong leaning to Thebes ; it has been already mentioned that he 
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was Theban proxenos at Athens. This was a predilection which it 
behoved him to be very careful of airing ; for the general feeling in 
his city was unfriendly to Thebes, The rhetorical tears nhich 
Demosthenes shed over the fate of the I’hocians were not incon- 
sistent with his attachment to the enemies of Phocis ; for he never 
raised his voice for the victims of Theban hatred until their doom 
was accomplished. The aim of his policy was to unite Athens m 
alliance with Thebes. It was a difficult and doubtful game. Could 
Thebes bo induced to turn against her M.iccdonian ally, who li,ad 
recently secured for her the full supremacy of Boeotia, and who, she 
might reasonably reckon, would continue to support her .as an useful 
neighbour to Attica ? On this chance, and a poor chance it seemed, 
rested the desperate policy of Demosthenes. If Thebes joined Philip, 
or even gave him a free passage through Boeotia, the fate of .Attica 
was sealed. But if she could be brought to deseit him, her we - 
trained troops, joined with those of .Athens, might successfully oppose 
his invasion. , . 

The invasion was not long delayed ; and it came about in .a "/ 

curious way. During the recent Sacred War, the Athenians ha 
burnished anew and set up again in the s.anctuary of Delphi t le 
donative which they had dedicated after the victoty of Plataea, being autumn, 
gold shields with the inscription, “From the spoils of Persians and 34011.0. 
Thebans, who fought together against the Greeks.” Such a re-dedi- 
cation, while Delphi was in the hands of the Phocians, who had been 
condemned as sacrilegious robbers, might be regarded as an offence 
against religion ; at all events, the Thebans and their friends had an 
e.vcellent pretc-st to revenge themselves on Athens for that most 
offensive inscription, which had perpetuated the shame of Thebes for 
a century and a half. The Thebans themselves did not come for- 
ward, but their friends of the Locrian Amphissa arranged to accuse 
the Athenians at the autumn session of the Amphictionic Council 
and propose a fine of fifty talents. At this session Aeschines was 
one of the Athenian deputies and he discovered the movement which j-itorh 
was afoot against his city. He was an able man and he forestalled 
the blow by dealing another. The men who had been incited to 
charge Athens with sacrilege had been themselves guilty of a sacn- Loaians. 
lege far more enormous. They had cultivated part of the accursed 
field which had once been the land of Crisa. Aeschines arose in the 
assembly and, in an impressive and convincing speech which carried 
his audience with him, called upon the Amphictions to punish the 
men who had wrought this impious act. On the morrow at break 
of day the Amphictions and the Delphians, armed with pickaxes, 
marched down the hill to lay waste the places which had been 
unlawfully cultivated, and, as they did so, were assaulted by the 
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Ai«p!ns •i.u'.--, vlioie ruy t, vtsib’.c fmut Uu* plain. The CcujiCi! 
then U'!"'Kcd to hold a .pcti.d sii'-ctin.; .'tl 'riicfiisojjyi.te, in o.'dcr 
JO con -nil on nic.iMuci /or j!ic jian!.hrnt;nt of the l.fxfi.in;-, olw. w 
tlifsr i'otincr t time. ntldod tlic oiTi’inn of \iol.Uin^ the (ters^ni li 
the Aniphirtimtii depnj-.c^ 

liy his pioiinv.m--.;. uiid doqiicnon t!ie .Athenian or.ator h.id sceuwi 
a fjrc.U tinniiph. lie h.id < niDjilcitly turned the tables on the 
enrinici, .Vinphiss.i .mil 'IT.chcs, isho imist h.'ivc been prep.itcd to 
(Ict-Utc .111 .Aniphu tionie w.ar .i>;ainst .Athciii, in c.isc siic dcciineo, 
.1;. she ecri.iinly ■.ioiild h.isc done, to p.iy the fine. 'I hcy eakul.tted 
of foiirse on Jlic support of 1 ‘hilip of .M.teedon. Uul it w.is now for 
•Athens to t-ihe the It.ad in .1 -.u led w.ir ay.unHl .\tnphiss.i ; navi it lUs 
.a f.itour.iblc opportunity for her to iii.ihc peace with Philip — so that 
the comlnn.ition should he Philip and .-Athens apainst Thehes, iu 5 te..d 
of Pliihp and Thehcs .ip.unsj .Athens. It n.ts not to be espcctcu 
lli.it tills .uh'.tma^'c nhiclt .Aeschines hat! p.aiiieil nould he welcome 
to Demosthenes; for it was the object of llemosthcncs to as Old an 
embroiliiicut with 'riicbcs. .Accordingly he per.stiadcd the peopie to 
send no itepntics to the spoci.il .Amphictioiiic meeting and hike no 
part in the proceedings .ig.iinst Amphissa. He ujibraided Aeschines 
with trying to “bring an .Ainphictionic w.ir into Attica”: .t strange 
t.annt to the man who had prevented the declaration of an Ampin* 
Clionic war ag.ainst .Athens. 

'rtuis, .altlioiigh the attack upon .Athens must have been prei»tcd 
at 'I’heban iitbiigation, the incident was converted, through the policy 
of Demosthenes, into a mc.ans of bringing .Alliens and Thebes closer 
together. .Athens and Thebes .alike absl.iined from .attending die 
special meeting. The .Amphictions, in accordance with the decisions 
of that meeting, marched against the Amphissians, but were not 
strong enough to impose the penalties which had been decreed. 
Accordingly, at the next autumn session, they determined to nivitc 
Philip to come down once more to be leader in a sacred war. 

Philip did not delay a moment. .An .Amphictionic war, from 
which both .Athens and Thebes Iteld aloof, w.as a matter trlnch 
needed prompt attention. AA'hen he reached Thermopyhae, he prob- 
ably sent on, by the mountain road which passes through Dons to 
Amphissa, a small force to occupy Cytinion, the chief town on th.it 
road. Advancing himself through the defile of Thermopylae into 
northern Phocis, he seized and reforlified the dismantled city 0 
Elatea. The purpose of this action was to protect himself iri the 
rear against Boeotla, and jUreserve his communic.ations with 
mopylae, while he v/as operating against Amphissa. But while ic 
halted at Elatea, he sent ambassadois to explore the intentions o 
Thebes. He declared that he intended to invade Attica, and called 
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upon the Thebans to join him in the invasion, or, if they ^ 

do this, to give his army a free passage through Boeotia. Th s «as 
a diplomatic method of forcing Thebes to declare herself; U does 
not prove that Philip had any serious intention of marching 
Attica, and his later conduct seems to show that e 1 n 

‘"“bu? i^ftheS; when the news came that Macedonian army 
was at Elatea, the folk fell into extreme panic and alarm. wo“ 
seem that Philip’s rapid movements had brought h>ni m 0 centra 
Greece far sooner than was expected ; and the news o 
which must have been transmitted by way of Thebes was accom- 
panied by the rumour that he was about to merch on ■c'lTfp-i 

thus the Athenians in their fright connected the ^ 

with the supposed design against themselves, a t loug 1 ‘ ^ 

no closer connexion than the pass of Thermopylae wi a ‘ 

Athens. For a night and a day the city was filled '" 1 * 
tion, and these anxious hours have become farnous m i . , 

the genius of the orator Demosthenes, who in later ye riescrio- 

the people the scene and their own emotions by a pic ur q 

tion which no orator has surpassed. . len Athens 

On the advice of Demosthenes, the Athenians P. . sends ten 

envoys to Thebes ; everything depended on detachmo /<, 

the Macedonian alliance. And it seemed at 

might be effected. For, though there were pro a y ,.,,,nfeome 
who were inclined to be friendly to Athens, there was a party of son 
weight which was distinctly hostile to Macedonia. or G; „ 
was a feeling of soreness against Philip for having se z XheV 
close to Thermopylae, and replaced its Theban ^ 

salians. The envoys, of whom Demosthenes was one, «ere instructed 

to make concessions and exact none. , ■ rinAntinn 

The ambassadors of Athens and Macedon -ggp„ibh'. 

capital, and their messages were heard in turn by t e ntlefi on the 

It would be too much to say that die fate of Greece depended o die 
deliberations of this assembly, but it is the rnere tru 1 . , , 

vote not only decided the doom of Thebes itself, but 
shape of the groat event to which Greece had been 

In considering the ^'‘“^don which ° situatien 

created we have hitherto stood in Pella or in A ’. . rivalry “f 

a moment take our point of view at Thebes. f f 

and ever-smouldering hate which existed between le ■■ ■ j- 

was a strong motive inducing Thebes to embrace an °PP r 
rendering Adiens harmless. But it would require no 8^ 
to see that, by we.akening her old rival, Titc^es uou g , , ^ , 
danger her own position. So long as Philip had a strong Athens to 
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reckon with, it Itehovcd him to treat Thebes witli respect, but, if 
Athens were reduced to nothingness, Thebes would be absolutely in 
his power, and probably his first step would be to free the cities of 
Boeotia from her domination. To put it shortly, the independent 
attitude which Thebes had hitherto been able to maintain toiwards her 
friend Macedonia depended on the integrity of .Athens. Thus the 
positions of Thebes and .Athens were rem.arkably dilfcrent While 
Athens could with impunity st.and alone as Philip’s enemy, when 
Thebes was Philip’s friend, Thebes could not safely be Philip’s friend 
unless .Athens were his enemy. Tlie reason of this difference was 
that Athens was a sea-power. 

To a Theban statesman then, possessing any foresight, the sub- 
jugation of Athens would have been feared as the prelude to the de- 
pression of Thebes ; and it would have seemed wiser to join in a 
common resistance to Philip. This sound reasoning was quickened 
by the eloquence of Demosthenes and the offers of .Athens. The 
Athenians were ready to pay two-thirds of the e.vpenscs of the war ; 
they abandoned their claim to Oropus, and they recognised the 
Boeotian dominion of Thebes — a dominion which they had ahwys 
condemned before as an outrage on the rights of free communities. 
But professing now, through the mouth of Demosthenes, to be the 
champion of Hellenic liberty, Athens scrupled little to sacrifice the 
liberties of a few Boeotian cities. By these concessions she secured 
the alliance of Thebes, and Demosthenes won the greatest diplomatic 
success that he had yet achieved — the consummation to which his 
policy had been directed for many years. 

The first concern of Philip was to do the work which the Aniphi- 
ctions had summoned him to perform ; but he is completely lost to 
our sight in this campaign. We only know that the allies followed 
him into Phocis and gained some advantages in two engagements, but 
tliat he ultimately captured not only Amphissa, cutting up a force of 
mercenaries that Athens had sent thither, but also Naup.actus, tlrus 
gaming a point of vantage against the Peloponnesus. He then turned 
back to canw the war into Boeotia, and when he entered the gre-at 
western gate of that country close to Chaeronea, he found the anny 
of the allies guarding the way to Thebes, and prepared to give him 
battle. He had 30,000 foot soldiers and 2000 horse, perhaps slightly 
outnumbering his foes. 

Their line extended over about three and a half miles, the left 
wing resting on Chaeronea and the right on the river Cephisus. The 
Theban hoplites, with the Sacred Band in front, under the command 
of Theagenes, did not occupy the left wing, as when Epaminondas 
led them to victory at Leuctra and at Mantinea, but were assigned 
the right, which was esteemed the post of honour. In the centre 
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wciti ranged dio uoopa of llio k'S'cr allies, Achaeans, Corswliiaiis, 
PluKians, and others, ^^h<im I)i-m<isthcne» boasted of huviu;^ rallied 
to the cause of Ikdicnir hberiy. On the left stood the Athenians 
under three generals, Cliurcs, Upsides, and Stratodes, of whom Chares 
was a icsiretlaUe soldier with consideiahle experience and no talent, 
while the other two were imompclent. Demosthenes himself was 
serving as a hoplitc in the ranks. 

Of the battle we know- less perhap-. than of any other eipjaily 
imjHrrtanl engagement in the history of Oiccce. Rut «e can form a 
gcnenil notion of the tactics of Philip The most formidable part of 
the adverse array was the Theban mfantty : and accordingly he posted 
on his own left wing the jih.alanx, with Us more open order and long 
pikes, to try its strength against the most clficient of the old-fashioned 
hoplites of Greece. On the dank of this wing he placed his heavy 
cavalry, to ride down upon the 'Ihehans when the phalanx had worn 
them out. The cavalry was commanded by Ale.xander, now a lad 
of eighteen, and, many iiiindrcd years after, “the oak of Alexander” 
was shown on the hank of the riser. The right wing was compara- 
tively weak, and Philip pl.inncd th.at it should giadually give way 
before the attack of the Athenians, and draw them on, so as to divide 
them from their alUes. This plan of holding back the right wing 
reminds u.s of the tactics of Epaminondas ; but the use of cavalry 
to decide the combat is the characteristic featuie of Pliilip’s battles. 

The Athenians pressed forward, fondly fancying tliat they were 
pressing to victory, and Stnitoclcs in the tliish of success cried, “ On 
to Macedonia !" Rut in the meantime the Thebans had been broken 
by Alexander's horsemen ; their leader had fallen, and the comrades 
of the Sacred Lochos were innking a last hopeless stand. Philip 
could now spate some of his Macedonian footmen, and he moved them 
so as to take the Athenians in ilank and rear. Against the assault 
of the-se trained troops the Athenians were helpless. One thousand 
were slain, two thousand captured, and the rest ran, Demosthenes 
running with the fleetest. But the Sacred Rand did not flee. They 
fought till they fell, and it is their heioism which has won for the 
battle of Chaeronca its glory as a struggle for liberty. When the 
traveller, journeying on the higliway from Phocis to Thebes, has 
passed the town of Chaeronca, he secs at tlie roadside the tomb 
where those heroes were laid, and the fragments of the lion which 
was set up to keep a long ward over their bones. 

An cpitajfli which was composed in honour of the Athenian dead Syrnyf- 
suggested the consolation that God alone is sure of success, men of 
must be prepared to fail. It is true, but in this case the failure 
cannot be imputed to the chances of war. When tlic allies opened (jj 
the campaign the outlook was not hopeless ; if they had been led by tatyi 
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when they stood face to face with the adv’ancing foe at Chaeionea, 
aii the chances were adverse to any issue save defeat, in a battle in 
the open against a general of such pre-eminent ability. Men must be 
prepared to fail when they have no competent leader. 

If the chances of another issue to the battle of Chaeronea have {^)polHU 
been exaggerated, the significance of that event has been often mis- ca/. 
represented. The battle of Chaeronea belongs to the same historical 
series as the battles of Aegospotami and Leuctra. As the hegemony 
or 'first place among Greek states had passed successively from 
Athens to Sparta, and to Thebes, so now it passed to Macedon. The 
statement that Greek liberty perished on the plain of Chaeronea is as 
true or as false as that it perished on the field of Leuctra or the 
strand of the Goat’s River. Whenever a Greek state became supreme, 
that supremacy entailed the depression of some states and the de- 
pendency or subjection of others. Athens was reduced to a secondary 
place by' Macedon, and Thebes fared still worse ; but we must not 
forget what Sparta, in the day of her triumph, did to Athens, or the 
more evil things which Thebes proposed. There were, however, in 
the case of Macedonia, special circumstances which seemed to give 
her victory a more fatal character than those previous victories which 
had initiated new supremacies. 

For Macedon was regarded in Hellas as an outsider. This was Greek 
a feeling which the southern Greeks entertained even in regard 
Thessaly when Jason threatened them with a Thessalian hegemony ; 
and Macedonia, politically and historically as well as geographically, 
was some steps further away than Thessaly. If Thessaly was hardly 
inside the inner circle of Hellenic politics, Macedonia was distinctly - 
outside it. To Athens and Sparta, to Corinth and Argos and .Thebes, 
the old powers, who, as we might say', had known each other all 
their lives as foes or friends, and had a common international history, 
the supremacy of Macedonia seemed the intrusion of an upstait. 

And, in the second place, tliis supremacy was the triumph of an 
absolute monarchy over free commonwealths, so that the submission 
of the Greek states to hlacedon’s king might be rhetorically branded 
as an enslavement to a tyiant in a sense in which subjection to a 
sovereign Athens or a sovereign Sparta could not be so described. 

For these reasons the tidings of Chaeronea sent a new kind of thrill 
through Greece. And the impression that there was something 
unique in Philip’s victory might be said to have been confirmed by 
subsequent history, which showed that the old Greek commonwealths 
had had their day and might never again rise to be first-rate powers. 
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Isot.i;uta jusl livid u> hc.ir the iidiiiijv of Ch.icronc.!, and died 
ronsiilcti for ilip fair of J)i:> f.iUcii fellovv-ciil.m; 1 by tbu thiniijht sbai 
the unity of Hidl.a.v «:ii now awiircd. But :i Greek unity, such as 
lie UriMtiicd of, \vai» by no means assuted. I'hu liegeniony of ^facc' 
dom.i did :is btlie to untie the Greek stales or abolish the separatist 
tendeiii-y as the liei;emony of Atltcns or of Spar(;i. But mc must 
see how Phthp ti'-ed lus victoty. 

He treated Thebes just as -Siiatta had treated it when I’hocbld.iS 
surjjrised the citadel. He pnntshcd by death or confiscation his Icadiiig 
opjionents ; he established a Macedonian jtarrison in the Cadmea, and 
broke tip the IKicotiiin league, giving all the cities their independence, 
and restoring the dismantled towns of Orchomenus and Plataca. 
But if his dealing with 'I'hebcs did not go beyond the usual deal- 
ing of one Greek stale with its vamjuished rival, his dealing with 
Atiiens was unusually lenient. The truth was that Athens did not 
he defenceless at Ins feet. Uc might invade and ravage Atticri, hut 
when he came to invest Athens and i'iraeus, he might find himself 
confronted by a task more arduous than that wliicli had thwarted 
him .at Perinthus and Byzantium. The se.a-power of Athens saved 
her, and not less, perhaps, the respect which Philip always felt for her 
intellectual eminence. Now, at last, by unexpected leniency, he 
might win vvbat be bad always striven for, the moral and material 
support of .-\ibcns. .\nd in .\tliens men were now ready to listen to 
the voices which were i;iiscd for peace. The policy of Demosthenes 
had failed, and all desired to recover the aooo captives and avert an 
invasion of .-Vllic soil. There was little rlisposilion to hearken to the 
advice of Hyperides, who jjroposed to enfranchise and arm 1 50,000 
slaves. Among the captives w.is an orator of consummate talent, 
named Deinatles, who belonged to the peace party and saw that tlic 
sujjrcmacy of ^Iaccdon was inevitable. .An anecdote was noiseu 
abro.id that Philip, who spent the night after the battle in wild reveir)', 
came reeling drunk to the place where his prisoners were and jecrei 
at their misfortune, making merry, too, over the (light of the great 
Demosthenes. But Dem.adcs stood forth and ventured to rebuke 
him : “ O king, fortune has given you the rble of Agamemnon, an 
you play the part of Thersites ! '’ The words stung and sobered die 
drunken victor ; he flung away his garlands and all the gear of !n=> 
revel, and set the bold speaker free. But whether this story be true 
or not, Demades was politically sympathetic with Philip and was sent 
by him to negotiate peace at Athens. 

Philip offered to restore all the prisoners without ransom and no 
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to march into Attica. The Atltcnians on their side tvere to dissolve Terms 
what remained of their confederacy, and join tlie new Hellenic union Trace 
which Pliilip pro[>osed to organise. In rcgtird to territory, Oiopus 
was to he given to .Vthens, but the Chersonesus was to be surrendeted Mace^Unia, 
to Macedonia, On lliese terms peace was concluded, and the 
Athenian people thought that they had come off well. Philip sent 
his son and two of his chief otneers to .Athens, with the bodies of the 
Athenians who had been slain. They were received with great 
honour, and a statue of the Macedonian Icing w;is set up in the 
market-place, a token of gratitude which was probably genuine. 
Dctnostltencs himself afterwards confessed with a snarl that Philip 
had been kind. 

It wa.s now necessary fur Macedonia to win the recognition of her Philip in 
supremacy from tire Peloponnesian states. Philip marcired himself 7'<-/o- 
into Peloponnesus, and tnct with no resistance. Sparta alone refused 
to submit, and the coiupieror bore down upon her, with the purpose 
of forcing on her a reform of the constitution and the abolition of her 
peculiar kingship, which sectued to him like .a relic of the dark ages. 

But something mysterious happened which induced him to desist hpUus of 
from his purpose, and a poet of Epidaurtis, who was :it that time a 
boy, told in later years liow ibo god Asklepios had intervened to save 
the Spartan state — 

What time king Philip unto Sparta came. 

Bent on abolishing the royal name. 

But Sparta, though her kings were saved, had to sufTcr at the hands 
of Philip what she had before sulfcrcd at the hands of Epaminondas, 
the devastation of Laconia and the diminution of her territory. The 
frontier districts on three sides were given to her neighbours, Argos, 

Tegca, Megalopolis, and Messenia. Having thus displayed his arms SyucJricn 
and power in the south, the Macedonian king invited all the Greek Corinth, 
states within Thermopylae to send delegates to a congress at Corinth ; 
and, with the sole exception of Sparta, all the states obeyed. 

It was a Federal congress: the first assembly of an Hellenic 
Confederacy, of which the place of meeting was to be Corinth, and 
Macedonia the head. The aim of the Confederacy was understood Second 
from the first ; but it would seem that it was not till the second Synedrion 
meeting, a year later, that Philip announced his resolve to make war 
upon Persia, in behalf of Greece and her gods, -to liberate the Greek ^ 
cities of Asia, and to punish the barbarians for the acts of sacrilege 
which their forefathers bad wrought in the days of Xerxes. It was 
the formal announcement that a new act in the eternal struggle 
between Europe and Asia was about to begin, and Europe, Iiaving 
found a leader, might now have her revenge for many a deed of 
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insolence. The federal gathering voted for the war and elected 
Philip general with supreme powers. It was arranged what con- 
tingents in men or ships each city should contribute to the Panhellenic 
army ; the Athenians undertook to send a considerable fleet. 

The league which was thus organised under the hegemony of 
Maccdon had the advantage of placing before its members a definite 
object to be accomplished, and, it might be thought, a common 
interest. But if Themistocles found it hard to unite the Greek states • 
by a common fear, it was harder still for Philip to unite tliem by a 
common hope ; and the idea which Macedon promulgated produced 
no Panhellenic effoi t, and awakened but small enthusiasm. Yet the 
Congress of Corinth has its significance ; it is the counterpart of that 
cailier congress which met at the Isthmus, when Greece was trembling 
at the thought of the barbarian host which was rolling towards her 
from the east. She had so long since ceased to tremble tliat she 
had almost forgotten to remember before the day of vengeance 
came ; but with the revolution of fortune’s wheel, that day came duly 
round, and Greece met once more on the Isthmus to concert ho'V 
her ancient tremors might be amply avenged. The new league did 
not unite the Greeks in the sense in which Isocrates hoped for their 
union. There was a common dependency on Macedon, but tliere 
was no zeal for the aims of the northern power, no faith in her as the 
guide and leader of Greece. Each state went its own private way ; 
and the interests of the Greek communities remained as isolated and 
particular as ever. A league of such members could not be held 
together, the peace which the league stipulated could not be main- 
tained, without some military stations in the midst of the country : 
and Philip established three Macedonian garrisons at important 
points : at Ambracia to watch the west, at Corinth to hold the Pelo- 
ponnesus in check, and at Chalcis to control north-eastern Greece. 

The designs of Philip probably did not extend beyond the conquest 
of western Asia Minor, but it was not fated that he should achieve 
this himself. In the spring after the congress, his preparations for 
war were nearly complete, and he sent forward an advance force 
under Parmenio and other generals to secure the passage of the 
Hellespont and win a footing in the Troad and Bithynia. The rest 
of the army was soon to follow under his own command. 

But Philip, as a frank Corinthian friend told him, had filled nis 
own house with division and bitterness. A Macedonian king w^ not 
expected to be faithful to his wife ; but the proud and stormy princess 
whom he had wedded was' impatient of his open infidelities. Nor 
was her own virtue deemed above suspicion, and it was even whispered 
that Ale.xander was not Philip’s sou. The crisis came when Phihp 
fell in love with a Macedonian maiden of too high a station to 
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become his concubine — Cleopatra, the niece of his general Attains. Philip 
Yielding to his passion, he put Olympias away and celebrated his divorces 
second marriage. At the wedding fe.ast, Attains, bold with wine, 
invited the nobles to pray the gods for a legitimate heir to the throne, carries 
Alexander flung his drinking-cup in the face of the m.an who had Cleopatra. 
insulted his mother, and Philip started up, drawing his sword to 
transpierce his son. But he reeled and fell, and Alexander jeered, 

“ Behold the man who would pass from Europe to Asia, and trips in 
passing from couch to couch 1 " Pella was no longer the place for 
Alexander. He took the divorced queen to Epirus, and withdrew 
himself to the hills of Lyncestis, until Philip invited him to return. 

But the restless intrigues of the injured mother soon created new 
debates, and when a son was born to Cleopatra, it was easy to arouse 
the fears of Ale.xander that his own succession to the throne was 


imperilled. Philip’s most urgent desire was to avoid a breach with 
the powerful king of Epirus, the brother of the injured woman. To 
this end he offered him his daughter in wedlock, and the marriage 
was to be celebiated with great pomp in Pella, on the eve of Philip’s 
departure for Asia. But it was decreed that he 'should not depart. 

Olympias was made of the stuff which does not hesitate at crime, and 
a too! was easily found to avenge the wrongs of the wife and assure 
the succession of the son. A certain Pausanias, an obscure man of 
no merit, had been grossly wronged by Attains, and was madly 
incensed against the king, who refused to do him justice. On the Murder^ of 
wedding day, as Philip, in solemn procession, entered the theatre a PtdUp, 
little in advance of his guards, Pausanias rushed forward with 
Celtic dagger and laid him a corpse at the gate. The assassin was ^ 
caught and killed, but the true assassin was Olympias ; and it was 
Alexander who reaped the fruits of the crime. Willingly would we 
believe that he knew nothing of the plot, and that a man of such a 
generous nature never stooped to thoughts of parricide. Beyond dark 
whispers, there is no evidence against him ; yet it would be rash to 
say that his innocence is certain. 


To none of the world’s great rulers has history done less justice htjustice 
than to Philip. This failure in appreciation has been due. to two 
or perhaps to three causes. The overwhelming greatness of a son 


greater than himself has overshadowed him and drawn men’s eyes to 


achievements which could never have been wrought but for Philip’s 
lifetime of toil. In the second place, we depend for our knowledge 
of Philip’s work ainiost entirely on the Athenian orators, and especially 
on Demosthenes, whose main object was to misrepresent the king. 
And we may add, thirdly, that we possess no .account of one of the 


greatest and most difficult of his exploits, the conquest of Thrace. 


Thus tlirough chance, through the malignant eloquence of his 
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opponent, who has held the ears of posterity, and through the very 
results of his own deeds, the maker and expander of Macedonia, 
the conqueror of Thrace and Greece, has hardly held his due place 
in the history of the world. The importance of his work cannot be 
fully understood until the consequences which it devolved upon his 
son to carry out have been studied. The work of Alexander is tlie 
most authentic testimony to the work of Philip. 

But there was one notable man of the day whose imagination 
grasped the ecumenical importance of the king of Macedon. A pupil 
of Isocrates, Tbcopompus of Chios — who played some part in .the 
politics of his own island — was inspired by the deeds of Philip to 
write a history of his own time, with Philip as its central figure. In 
that elaborate work, the loss of which is irreparable, Theopompus 
e.xposed candidly and impartially the king’s weaknesses and misdeeds: 
but he declared his judgment that Europe had never produced so 
great a man as the son of Amjaitas. 

It is part of the injustice to Philip that the history' of Greece 
during his reign has so often been treated as little more than a 
biography of Demosthenes. Only his political opponents would deny 
that Demosthenes was the most eloquent of orators and the most 
patriotic of citizens. But that oratory in which he excelled was one 
of the curses of Greek politics. The art of persuasive speech is 
indispensable in a free commonwealth, and, when it is wielded by a 
statesman or a general, — a Pericles, a Cleon, or a Xenophon, — is a 
noble as well as useful instrument. But once it ceases to be a 
merely au.xiliary art, it becomes dangerous and hurtful. This is what 
had happened at .•\thcns. Rhetoric had been carried to such per- 
fection that the best years of a man’s youth were absorbed in learning 
it, and when he entered upon public life he was a finished speaker, 
but a poor politican. Briefly, orators took the place of statesmen, 
and Demosthenes was the most eminent of the class. They could 
all formulate striking phrases of profound political wisdom ; but their 
school-taught lore did not carry’ them far against the craft of the 
Macedonian statesman. The men of mighty words were as children 
in the hands of the man of mighty deeds. The Athenians took 
jfleasure in hearing and criticising the elaborate speeches of tlveir 
orators ; and the eloquence of Demosthenes, though it was thoroughly 
appreciated, imposed far less on such connoisseurs than it has imposed 
upon posterity. The common sense of a plain man could easily 
expose his sophistries ; he said himself that the blunt Phocion w.as 
the “ chopper ” of his i>crii>ds. 

Demosthenes used his brilliant gift of speech in the service of his 
country ; be used it unscrupulously .according to iiis light — the light 
of a purblind p.atriotism. He could take .a lofty lone ; he professed 
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to regard Pitilip as a barbarian threatening Hellas and her gods. 

There is no need to show that, judged from the point of view of the The policy 
history of the world, his policy was retrograde and retarding. We if Demo- 
cannot fairly criticise him either for not having seen, even as fully as 
Isocrates, that the d.ay for the expansion of Greece had come, and 
that no existing Greek commonwealth was competent to conduct that 
e.xpansion ; or if he did vaguely see it, for having looked the other 
way. All he saw, or at least all he cared, was that the increase of 
Macedonia meant the curtailment of Athens ; and his political life 
was one long agitation against Macedonia’s resistless advance. But it 
was nothing more than a busy and often brilliant agitation, carried 
on from day to day and from month to month, without any com- 
prehensive plan. A fervent patriot does not make a great statesman. 
Demosthenes could devise reforms in special dcp.artments of the 
administration ; he could admonish his fellow-citizens to be up and 
doing ; but he did not grapple seriously with any of the new prob- 
lems of the day ; he did not originate one fertile political idea. A 
statesman of genius might conceivably have infused fresh life into 
Athens by effecting some radical change in her constitution and 
finding for her a new part to play. The fact that no such statesman 
arose is perhaps merely another side of the fact that her part as a 
chief actor was over. It has often been said that the Demosthenic 
Athenians were ineclaimable. They certainly could not have been 
reclaimed by Demosthenes ; for Demosthenes, when all is said, was 
a typical Demosthenic Athenian. 
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THE CONQUEST OK I’ERSIA 

SncT. j. Alexander’s First Descent on Greece 

On his accession to the throne of Macedon, Alexander found himsell 
menaced by enemies on all sides. The members of the Confederacy 
of Corinth, the tributary peoples of the province of Thrace, the in- 
veterately hostile Illyrians, all saw in the death of Philip an oppor- 
tunity, not to be missed, for undoing his work ; and in Asia, Attains, 
the father of Cleopatra, espoused the clainr of Cleopatra’s infant son. 
Thus Alexander stood within a belt of dangers like that by which 
his father, at the same crisis in his life, had been encompassed ; and 
the difference of the means which sire and son adopted to deal with the 
jeopardy showed the difference in temperament between the two men. 
If Ale.\ander had followed the slow and sure methods of his fatlier, 
he would have bought off the barbarians of the north, effected a 
reconciliation with Attains, and deferred the Greek question till he 
had thoroughly established his power in Macedonia ; then, by 
degrees, he could have recovered in a few years the dominion which 
Philip had won, and undertaken the expedition against Persia which 
Philip had planned. But such cautious calculation did not suit the 
bolder genius of Philip’s son. He refused to yield to any of his foes ; 
he encountered the perils one after another, and overcame them ^1- 

First of all, he turned to Greece, where the situation looked serious 
enough. Athens had hailed the news of Philip’s death tvith undis- 
guised joy, and at the instance of Demosthenes had passed a decree 
in honour of his murderePs memory. Trumpets were sounding for 
war ; messengers were flying to Attalus and to Persia ; and Greece 
was incited to throw off the Macedonian yoke. Ambracia expelled 
her garrison, and Thebes attempted to expel hers. 

But tlie insurrection of Thessaly was of far greater importance 
than the hostile agitations in the southern states. The Thessalian 
cavalry was an invaluable adjunct to the Macedonian army, and it 
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was of more material consequence to a Macedonian king to be the 
archon of the Thessalian Federation than to be acknowledged as 
general of the Confederacy of Corinth. Yet it was hardly altogether 
the need of quickly securing 
Thessaly that urged Alexander 
to deal with Greece before he 
dealt with any other portion 
of his empire. He wished 
above all things to save Greece 
from herself. His timely 
appearance, before the agita- 
tion could develop into a fully 
declared rebellion, might pre- 
vent the cities from committing 
any irreparable action, which 
would necessitate a condign 
punishment, or even harsh 
measures. He would march 
south, not to chastise or judge 
the Greeks, but to conciliate 
them and obtain recognition 
as successor to his father’s 
place in the amphictiony of 
Delphi and in the league of 
Corinth. 

He advanced to the defile 
ofTempe, but found it strongly 
held by the Thessalians. In- 
stead of attempting to carry a 
position which was perhaps impregnable, he led his army farther south 
along the coast, and cutting steps up the steep side of Ossa he made 
a new path for himself over the mountain and descended into the 
plain of the Peneus behind his enemy. Not a drop of blood was 
shed A Thessalian assembly elected Alexander to the archonship, 
and he guaranteed to the communities of the land the same rights and 
privileges which they had enjoyed under his father. The conciliation 
of Thessaly led, without a blow, to the adhesion of its southern 
neighbours, Malis and Dolopia. At Thermopylae the young king was 
recognised by the amphictiony, and as he inarched southward not a 
hand was raised against him ; he had swooped down so quickly that 
nothing was ready to resist. The Athenians sent a repentant embassy, 
which the king received kindly without any reference to the public 
jubilations over his father’s munler ; and the Congress of the Con- 
federacy met at Corinth to elect Alexander general in his father’s place. 
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Alcxuniler waachobtn lUpreine genenil of the Greeksfor theinvasion 
of Asia ; and it was as head of Hellas, desecndanl and successor of 
Arhillcs, lather than as Macedonian king;, that he desired to go forth 
against I'ersia. i!ut his election hy the Greek Confederacy at 
Connth hud more of historical fitness than political signilicancc. The 
contingents tihicli tlie Greek states furnished as members of the 
(eagtjc were stnal), and the idea of the expedition failed to arouse 
any national feeling. Yet the welcome, though haif-hc.'irted and hypo- 
cntic.ul, which was j;i\en to Alexander at Corinth, and the vote, how- 
ever perfunctory, which elected him leader of the Greeks, were the 
fitting prelude to the cepansion of Hellas an<l the diffusion of 
Hellenic civilisation, which destiny hud chosen him to accomplish. 
He was thus formally recognised as what he in fullest verity was, 
the representative of Greece. Of all those who thronged at 
Corinth round the royal youth, to observe him ivitli curious gate 
or flatter him with ple.tsant words, some m;iy have foreseen that he 
would be a conqucroi of many lands, but none can have suspected 
liow his conquests would transform the world ; for few rc.alised 
that the world was waiting to be transformed. Outside the gates 
of Corinth, according to a f.nnous stor>', the- king found the 
eccentric iihilosophcr Diogenes, silting in the barrel, which served 
him as a home, .and asked him to name a boon. " St.and 

out of the sun,” was the brief reply of the philosopher. “Were 

1 not .Alexander,” said the king to his retinue, “ 1 should like to be 
Diogenes.” Tlic incident may never have happened, but the anecdote 
Inappily brings face to fitcc the enthusiast who carried individual 
liberty to the utmost verge of independence and the enthusiast who 
dreamed of making his empire contenninous with the globe. For 
the individualism which Diog'cnes caricatured was sister to the spirit 
of cosmopolitanism which .Alexander's empire was to promote.^ 

Meanwhile some domestic dangers had been cle.ared violently out 
of his path. His stepmother, her father, and her child had all been 
done away with. Attalus had been murdered in Asia, in accordance 
ivith the king’s commands. But Alexander was not responsible for the 
de.ath of Cleopatra and her infant. This w.as the work of Olympias, 
who, thirsty for revenge, caused the child to be slaughtered in ds 
mother’s lap, and forced Cleopatra to hang herself by her own belt. 


Sect. a. Alexander’s Campaigns in Thrace and Illyria 

There were symptoms of disquietude in Thrace ; there were signs 
of a storm brewing in the Illyrian quarter ; and it would have been 

* Cp. above, p. 575. 
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impossible for the young king to invade Asia, with Thrace ready to AUxandt 
revolt in his rear, and Macedonia exposed to attack from the west. 

It was indispensable to teach the Thracians a lesson, and especially 
the Triballi, who had never been chastised for the check which they 
had inflicted on Philip. The Triballi lived be)'ond the Haenms, and 
when Alexander, having crossed Mount Rhodope, reached the foot 
of one of the western passes of Mount Haemus, he found the steep Shipka 
defile defended by mountaineers. They had hauled up a multitude T’orr. 
of their war-chariots to the top of the pass, in order to roll them 
upon the Macedonians and then, rushing down themselves, to fall upon 
the disordered array. There was no other way of crossing the 
mountain, and the mountain must be crossed. Alexander showed 
here again the same temper and the same resource which he had 
shown at Tempe ; when he had made up his mind that an object 
must be attained, he never hesitated to employ the boldest or most 
novel means. He ordered the infantry to advance up the path, open- 
ing the ranks when possible to let the chariots roll through, but 
when that was impossible, he directed them to fall on their knees 
and, holding their shields locked together, to form a roof on which 
the chariots could fall and roll harmlessly away. The device was 
successful. The volleys of the cars rattled over the locked shields, 
and notwithstanding the shock not a man was killed. When the 
barbarians had e.xhausted these ponderous missiles, the pass was 
easily taken, and the Macedonians descended into the country of 
the Triballi. At the news of Ale.xander's approach the Triballi 
had sent tbeir wives and children to an island named Peuce, in the 
Danube ; and then, waiting until he advanced into their land, stole 
behind him to seize the mountain passes in his rear. Learning of 
this movement, Alexander marched rapidly back, forced the enemy 
to fight and dispersed them with great loss. He then proceeded on On the 
his way to the bank of the Danube. He bad foreseen that it might Danube, 
be necessary to operate on that river, perhaps to make a demonstra- 
tion in the country of the Getae on the northern bank ; and he had 
prepared for this emergency by adopting the same plan as Darius in 
his famous Thracian expedition. He instructed his ally Byzautiuin 
to dispatch ships to sail up the river. The garrison in the island 
of Peuce were supported by a host of Scythian friends on the left 
bank of the stream, and Alexander saw that with his few Byzantine 
galleys it would be hopeless to attack the island until he had secured 
the Scythian shore. The problem was to throw his troops across 
the river without the enemy's knowledge, and this must be done in 
the darkness of one night- The ships were too few in number; 
but all the fishing-boats in the neighbourhood were collected, and 
tent-skins filled with hay were tied firmly together and strung across 
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the stream. Landing on the other bank, led by the king himself, a 
large band of horse and foot advanced nnder the cover of the long 
corn at dawn of day, and the barbarian host arose to see the Itlace- 
donian phalanx unfolded before them. Startled as much by the 
terrible promptitude of their foe as by the formidable array which 
faced them, tliey withdrew into their poorly fortified town, and when 
Alex.ander followed them at the head of his cavalry, they tied with all 
their horses could carry into the wilds of the north. Empire beyond 
the Danube was not sought by Alexander, and he did not pursue. 
He marked the term of his northern conquest by sacrificing 
solemnly on the banks to Zeus Sotcr, Heracles, and the river-god 
himself. 

This e.xploit led to the surrender of the Triballi in the island, and 
all the neighbouring tribes south of the river hastened to assure the 
king of their submission. There came also from unknown homes 
far up the river, or perhaps in the Dalmatian mountains, an embassy 
of Celts, huge-limbed, self-confident men, who had heard of Alexander’s 
deeds and were fain to be his friends. Curious to know what im- 
pression the Macedonian name had made upon that distant folk, 
.Alexander asked them what they feared most. “ We fear nothing,” 
they said, “ if it be not lest the sky fall.” “ Braggarts ! ” said Ale.v.- 
ander afterwards. But before two generations had passed away 
these men of mighty limbs and mighty words were destined to roll 
down in a torrent upon Greece and Asia, and to wrest for their own 
habitation a part of .Alexander’s conquests. 

Alexander’s work was done in Thrace, but as he marched home- 
wards he learned that the Illyrians were already in the gate of 
hlacedonia, and that not a moment must be lost if tlie country was to 
be saved from an invasion. Philip had secured the Macedonian 
frontier on the Illyrian side by a number of fortresses, near tlie 
sources of the Haliacmon and Apsus ; and Pelion, which was the 
strongest of these strongholds, the key-fortress of the mountain gate, 
had now fallen into the hands’ of Clitus, the Illyrian cliicf. To reach 
Pelion as quickly as possible, before the arrival of the Taulantines, a 
folk in alliance with Clitus, was die object of Ale.xander. His march 
was tlireateile'd~Bj^^e Aulariats, another hostile folk, whom Clitus 
had engaged to wayi^’ him ; but this danger was prevented by the 
friendly king of the AgPmnes, who invaded the .Autariat territory and 
fully occupied the fighting-men. hlarching rapidly up the valley of 
die Erigonus, Alexander Ij^camped near Pelion. The heights around 
were covered with Illyrian?, and Clitus, as was the custom of Uis 
people before a battle, sacrifi^^d three boys, three maidens, and three 
black rams. But before they dj^me to the actual attack, the hearts 
of the Illyrians failed them, and Seserting all their points of vantage 
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and leaving their sacrifice incomplete, they retired into the fastness. 
Alexander intended to blockade the place next day by a circumvalla- 
tion, but the Taulantines arrived in a large force, and he saw that his 
men were too few to deal at once with the foes within and the foes 
without the walls, nor were his provisions sufficient for a protracted 
siege. It was absolutely necessary to withdraw from his present T/ie A/acc- 
position ; but it was a task of extreme peril to retreat in these defiles, 
with hostile Pelion in the rear and Taulantine troops occupying the 
slopes and heights. This task, however, was carried out success- t/iemsehes 
fully, through the amazingly swift and skilful manoeuvring of the/rom a 
highly drilled Macedonian soldiers ; tlie enemy were driven from their dan^raus 
flanking positions, and the river was crossed with much trouble yet 
without the loss of a man. At the other side of the river, Alexander’s 
communications were safe ; he could obtain provisions and reinforce- 
ments as he chose, and might wait, at his ease, for an opportunity 
to strike. The moment soon came. The enemy, seeing in Alex- 
ander’s retreat a confession of fear, neglected all precautions and 
formed a camp without rampart or outpost before the gates of the 
fortress. Taking a portion of his army and bidding the rest follow, 

Alexander set out at night and surprised the slumbering camp of the 
barbarians. A carnage followed and a wild flight, and the Alace- Alace- 
donians pursued to the Taulantine mountains. At the first alarm, 

Clitus rushed into the gates of Pelion and set the town on fire, before 
he joined the flight. 

This discomfit of the Illyrians was a no less striking proof of 
AlexandePs capacity than his exploits in Thrace. These months of 
incessant toil had earned him a rest, but there was to be no rest yet 
for the young monarch. Even as the tidings of the Illyrian danger 
had reached him before he left Thrace, so now, while he was still at 
Pelion, the news came that Thebes had rebelled. He must now 
speed to Greece as swiftly as seven days agone he had sped to the 
Illyrian hills. No need was more pressing than to crush this revolt 
before it spread. 


Sect. 3. Alex^vnder’s Second Descent on Greece 

The agitation against Macedon had not ceased during the past 
year in the cities of Greece, and it was now fomented by the gold 
and the encouragement of Persia. Five years before, at the out- 
break of the war, Athens had sent ambassadors to Susa begging for 
subsidies from Artaxerxes, but the Great King would not break with 
Philip then, and sent them away with “a very haughty and barbarous 
letter ” of refusal. The Phrygian satrap, however, perhaps on his 
own responsibility, sent useful help to Perinthus in its peril, and 
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Persia gradually awoke to the fact that Macedonia was a dangerous 
neighbour. The new king, Darius, saw the necessity of embarrass- 
ing Ale.xander in Europe, so as to keep him as long as possible from 
crossing into -Asia, where the Macedonian forces under Pannenio 
were holding their own. For this purpose he stirred up thoughts of 
war in Greece and sent subsidies to the Greek states. To many 
cities these overtures were welcome, but especially to Thebes, under 
the shadow of the Macedonian garrison. Three hundred talents were 
offered to Athens and publicly declined ; but Demosthenes privately 
accepted them, to be expended in the interests of the Great King. 
It is not probable that any city entered into a formal contract with 
Persia, but the basis of the negotiations was the King's Peace, 
of fifty years ago, the Greeks admitting the rights of the Persian 
empire over their brethren in Asia, who on their part were awaiting 
with various feelings the approach of the Macedonian deliverer. 

.As the patriots had often prayed for the death of Philip, so now 
they longed for the death of his youthful son, an event which might 
have hurled back Macedon into nothingness for ever. Rumours 
soon spread that the wish was fulfilled. .Alexander was reported to 
have been slain in Thrace ; Demosthenes produced a man who had 
seen him fall ; and the Theban fugitives in Athens hastened to re- 
turn to their native city and incite it to shake off the hlacedonian 
yoke. Two captains of the garrison were caught outside the Cadmea 
and murdered, and the Thebans then proceeded to blockade the citadel 
by a double rampart on the south side, where there was no city wall 
outside the wall of the citadel. Greece responded to the Theban 
leading, which Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and the other Athenian 
patriots bad prompted and encouraged. There were movements 
against Macedon in Elis and Aetolia ; the Arcadians marched forth 
to the Isthmus ; and the .Athenians sent arms to Thebes, thoug^i 
they sent no men. The hopes of the patriots ran high ; the fall of 
the Cadmea seemed inevitable. 

Suddenly a report was whispered in Thebes that a Macedonian 
army was encamped a few miles away at Onchestus. As Ale.xander 
was dead, it could only be Antipater — so the Theban leaders assured 
the alarmed people. But messengers soon came, affirming that it 
was certainly Alexander. Nay, then, said the leaders, since King 
Ale.xander is dead, it can only be Alexander of Lyncestis. 

But it was indeed the king Alexander. In less than two weeks 
he had marched from Peiion to Onchestus, and on the next day ho 
stood before the w'alls of Thebes. He halted first on the north- 
eastern side of the city, near the sanctuary of the Theban heio, 
lolaus ; he would give the citizens time to make their submission- 
But they were in no mind to submit, and some of their light-armed 
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troops, rushing out of the gates, attacked the outskirts of the 
Macedonian camp. On the morrow Alexander moved his whole 
army to the south side of the city, and encamped close to the 
Cadmea, without making any attack on the walls, still hoping that 
the city would surrender. But the fate of Thebes was precipitated 
by one of his captains, by name Perdiccas, who was in charge of the 
troops which guarded the camp on the side of the Cadmea. Stationed Capture of 
within a few yards of the Theban earthworks, Perdiccas, without 
waiting for orders, dashed through the outer rampart and fell upon the 
Theban guards. He was supported by a fellow-officer ; and Ale.x- 335 s,c. 
ander, when he observed what had happened, sent archers and light 
troops to their aid. The Thebans who manned the rampart were ( T/;e 
driven along the gully, which, running along the east side of the 
Cadmea, passes the temple of Heracles outside the walls. When 
they reached this temple they rallied and turned on their assailants 
and routed them back along the “hollow road.” But, as they 
pursued, their own ranks were broken, and Alexander, watching for 
the moment, brought his phalanx into action and drove them within 
the Electran gate. They had no time to shut the gate before 
some Macedonians pushed in along with the fugitives ; and there 
were no men on the walls to shoot the enemy down, for the men 
who should have defended the walls had been sent to the blockade 
of the citadel. Some of the Macedonians, who thus entered, made 
their way to the Cadmea, and joining with the garrison they sallied 
out close to the Ampheion, where the main part of the Theban ( Tom6 cf 
forces was drawn up. Others, having mounted the bastions, helped Amphiou 
their friends without to climb the walls, and the troops thus -admitted t 

rushed to the market-place. But the gate was now in the possession ’ 
o{ the Macedonians ; the city was full of them ; and the king himself 
was everywhere. The Theban cavalry was broken up, and fled 
through the streets and the open gates into the plain ; the foot '' 

soldiers saved themselves as they could; and then a merciless 
butchery began. It was not the Macedonians who were zealous in 
the work of slaughter, but the old enemies of Thebes, the Phocians, 
the Plataeans and other Boeotian peoples, wffio now wreaked upon 
the proud city of the seven gates vengeance for the tvrongs and insults 
of many generations. Six thousand lives were taken before .Alex- Tfic 
ander stayed the slaughter. On the next day he summoned the 'iotlrudiott 
Confederates of Corinth to decide the fate of the rebellious city. The 
judges meted out to Thebes the same measure which Thebes would 
have once meted out to Athens. The sentence was that the city 
should be levelled with the dust and her land divided among 
the Confederates ; that the remn.ant of the inhabitants, with tlic 
women and children, should be sold into bondage, except the 
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priests and priestesses of the gods, and those burghers who had 
bonds of guest-right with the Macedonians ; and that the Cadmean 
citadel should be occupied by a garrison. The severe doom, shoeing 
how deeply the masterful city was abhorred, rvas carried out ; and 
among the ruined habitations, on which the Macedonian warders 
looked down from the fortress walls, only one solitary house stood, 
making the desolation seem more desolate, the house of Pindar, 
which Alexander expressly spared. 

The Boeotian cities were at length delivered from the yoke of 
their imperious mistress ; Plataea and Orchomenus re arose from their 
ruins. The fall of Thebes promptly checked all other movements in 
Greece ; the .Arcadian forces withdrew from the Isthmus ; Elis and 
Aetolia hastened to retrieve their hostile attitude. The news reached 
-Athens during the festival of the Mysteries. The solemnity was 
interrupted, and in a hurried meeting of the Assembly it was resolved, 
on the proposal of Demadcs, to send an embassy to welcome .Ale.v- 
ander on his safe return from his nortltem campaign, and to con- 
gratulate him on the just chastisement which he had inflicted upon 
Thebes. The same people passed this decree who, a few days 
before, on the pioposal of Demosthenes, had resolved to send troops 
to the aid of that luckless city. Ale.vander demanded — and it was a 
fair demand — that Demosthenes and Lycurgus and the other 
agitators who kept the hostility to Macedonia alive, and were largely 
responsible for the disaster of Thebes, should be delivered to him i 
for so long as they weie at large there was no security that Athens 
would not entangle herself in further follies. When the demand nas 
laid before the Assembly, Demostheties epigrammatically e-xpressed 
his own view of the situation by advising the people not to hand 
over their sheep-dogs to the wolf. Phocion said in downright words 
that Alexander must be conciliated at any cost ; let the men whose 
surrender he demanded show their patriotism by sacrificing theni- 
selves. But it was finally decided that Demades, who had in- 
gratiated himself with the Macedonian king, should accompany 
another embassy and beg that the offenders might be left to die 
justice of the .Athenian people. Alexander, still anxious to show 
every consideration to Athens, withdrew his demand, insisting only 
on the banishment of the adventurer Charidemus, of Thracian 
notoriety. 

With the fall of Thebes Ale.xanderis campaigns in Europe came 
to an end. The rest of his life was spent in Asia. The European 
campaigns, though they filled little more than a year, and though they 
seem of small account by the side of his triumphs in the east, were 
brilliant and important enough to have won historical fame for any 
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general. In his two descents into Greece, first to conciliate and 
afterwards to punish, in his expedition to the Danube, and in his 
Illyrian campaign, he had given tokens of the raie strategic capacity, 
the originality of conception, the boldness of resolution, the 
rapidity of action, and those other qualities which served Alexander’s 
genius and soon found a more spacious sphere for their manifestation 
when they bore him toward the unknown limits of the eastern 
world. 

Sect, 4. Preparations for Alexander’s Persian Expedition. 

Condition of Persia. 

Having spent the winter in making his military preparations and 
setting in order the affairs of his kingdom for a long absence, 
Alexander set forth in spring for the conquest of Asia. Of his plans xhe 
and arrangements we know almost nothing, but we may say with scheme of 
confidence that his scheme of conquest was well considered, and 
that he did not go forth as an adventurer to take whatever came in 
his way. His original scheme of conquest was afterwards merged in 
a second and larger scheme, of which he had no conception when he 
went forth from Macedonia, for he had not the requisite geographical 
knowledge of central .‘Vsia. But in the first instance his purpose 
was to conquer the Persian kingdom, to dethrone the Great King and 
take his place, to do unto Persia what Persia under Xerxes had 
essayed to do unto Macedonia and the rest of Hellas. To carry out 
this design the first thing needful was to secure Thrace in the rear, 
and that had been already done. In the conquest itself there were 
three stages. The first step was the conquest of Asia Minor ; the 
second was the conquest of Syria and Egypt ; and these two 
conquests, preliminary to the advance on Babylon and Susa, would 
mean not merely acquisitions of territory, but strategic bases for 
further conquest. The weak point in Alexander’s enterprise was the Want of 
lack of a fleet capable of coping with the Persian navy, which was a feet. 
400 strong. Here the Confederacy of Corinth should have come to 
his help ; Athens alone could have furnished over 200 galleys. And 
Alexander doubtless counted on obtaining the support of Athens and 
the other Greek cities ultimately. But he desired aid rendered with 
goodwill, and he made no effort to extort ships or men. The 
loosely organised league of Corinth had undertaken to supply fixed 
contingents, but the fulfilment of these promises was not strictly 
exacted. 

To secure Macedonia against her neighbours and subjects during 
his absence, Alexander was obliged to leave a large portion, perhaps 
as much as one half, of the national army behind him. The govern- 
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Provisions ment was entrusted to his father’s minister, Antipater, It is said 
for the king made dispositions before his departure as one who 

^filace- never to return. He divided all his royal domains and 

forests and revenues among his friends ; and, when Perdiccas asked 
what was left for himself, he replied, Hope. Then Perdiccas, re- 
jecting his own portion, e-\claimed, “ We who go forth to fight with 
you need share only in your hope.” The anecdote at least illustrates 
the enthusiasm with which Alexander infected his friends and officers 
on the threshold of a venture, of which the conception was almost 
as wonderful as its -success. 

The Persian empire was weak and loosely knit, and it was 
governed now • by a feeble monaich. Two generations had passed 
since Greece beheld its weakness memorably demonstrated by the 
adventures of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand ; and since then we have 
seen it, on the western side, rent and riven by revolts. Arta.xerxes 
Ochus displayed more strength than his predecessors. He re- 
established his power in Asia Minor, he quelled rebellions in 
Phoenicia and Cyprus, and even conquered Egypt, which had long 
set at nought the Persian efforts to regain it The king, Nektanebos, 
was driven back from Pelusium to Memphis, and from Memphis he 
fled to Ethiopia. The Persian king had no thought of holding the 
land of the Nile by kindness ; as soon as he had Memphis in his 
power he displayed the intolerance of the fire-worshipper. He 
drowned the holy bull. Apis, and inaugurated the ass as the sacred 
animal of Egypt. This stupid outrage made the Persian rule more 
detested than ever. Ochus was assassinated, the victim of a palace 
conspiracy ; and after two or three years of confusion the throne 
passed to a distant member of the Achaemenid house, Darius 
Codomannus, destined to be the last successor of his great name- 
sake, He was a mild and virtuous prince, beloved by his folloners, 
but too weak, both in brains and will, for the task to which fate bad 
doomed him. 

Advantages It cannot be gainsaid that, if Darius had been able and e.xpei'i' 
on the side enced in war and capable of leading men, he had some enormous 
advantages. In the first place, he had the advantage in the sheer 
aj>groae/iitig'''''‘^''S^^ of human bodies. Had the myriads which he could muster 
struggle. been divided into troops of thirty men, and a soldier of Alexanders 
army allotted as a cupbearer to each troop, many a company woul 
have gone unserved. In the second place, while the coffers of I ejla 
are said to have been emptied before Alc.v.ander set foot in Asia, 
Great King commanded untold wealth. The trcasuiy' of Susa was 
full, and in the palace of Persepolis were hoarded inexhaustible stoivs 
of gold. In the third place, he had a navy which controlled the sea- 
board of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, and ought, if it had been 
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TJIK tm’QUl'ST OP rKK.SI.V 7-)>) ' 

jbiy, !o JiAvo jil.iccil iii-.ujtcwWc obit.ick'^ in the «'.iy of Jn 
iiu-.uicr \dti> h.ui no uiltiju.Uf 4e.i-p<j»i'r. And Unuthly, jUluHigh 
lltcic na'> i!i> tuhc-nun in lliu •..sil empire nr uiiny <>( cenir.ih'^.uiun, 
there si.i-., for dul \rr>' le.tion, iiule or no n.ilmn.ii diicontcn! in 
the province'', Iv^ypi ttu-) .m c\eepnon;ii Tlic revolt-' which 

occurred from vnr.t: to time were mil n.'tuoit.rl inovcincntv, hut the 
dr-'.iil'cctiun'j of nnihitnniv s.itmpj. If th.c l’ct3i.in monarch was not 
loved, .it least he vv.r. not hated : and the warlike batharians of the 
C.ist, from far U>iv\mta or the haiiha of the were always ready 

to folio.v him ami j;!ad to fi,;lit in his cause. It w.t» <iuitc feasible, 
so far .IS tile st.ite of feelm>; m tlic provinces w.is conrerned, tc 
orjprnihe .tn etfectivc dc.'ciice of the empire. J>ut all these atlvan- F.iij! 
lages were as n.iu,;ht, for htch of a m.-rstcr mind and a controlling ^ 

will, MviUiludcs were useless without a. leader, and money could not 
cre.ite br.tinv. Moreover I’ersta was lichind the age in the art of 
vvature. She h.id not kept p.icc with the iniliLiry developments in 
Greece rluring the hast fifty years, and, though she could pay Greek 
inercen.aries, and though these formeil in fact .a valuable part of her 
army, tliey could liave no eifect on the general ch.anicterof the uctics 
of :m orient.d Itost. The Persian commanders had no notion of study- 
ing the tactics of their enemy .and seeking new methods of encountering 
them. They had no idea of shaping stnitcgic plans of their own ; 
tlicy simply waited on the movements of tlic enemy. Tliey tru.sted, 
ns they had alw.iys trusted, with perfect simplicity, in numbers, 
individual bravery, and scythc-.arnied chariots. The only lesson 
which the day of Cun.a.aa hail taught them was to hire mercenary' 

Greeks. 

The strength of the .irmy which .-\lcx.ander led forth .against .f/rr- 
Persia is said to h.ivc been 30,000 foot ami 5000 horse, thus pic- ■•■'•■•freV 
serving the* l.argc proportion of cavalry to infantry, vvliich was one of 
the chief novelties of Philip’s military establishment. We h.ave seen 
how Philip org.inised the national army of .Macedonia, in the chief 
divisions of the phalanx, lire light infantry or hypaspisis, and the 
heavy txrvalry. .Alexander led to Asia si.x regiments of the phalanx, ffeavy 
and in the great engagements which decided the fate of Persia these i'l/antry. 
formerl the centre of his array. They were supported by Greek 
hoplilcs, both mercenary and confederate ; the mercenary vvere com- 
manded by Menander, the confederate by .-Xntigonus. The hyp.vspists, /.ijAr 
led by Nic.anor, son of Parinenio, h.ad their station on the right wing, -l/arc- 
and tire first regiment of these was the royal guaid, called the ugemit. 

Philotas, another son of Parmenio, was commander of the heavy 
c.avalry, in eiglit squadrons ; one of which, the “ royal squadron,” Ca-Mtry. 

• under Clitus, corresponded to the a^inui of the light armed foot. This 
Macedonian cavalry was always placed on the right, while on the 
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Mrii.i:i;n tif Khiidi i, on .ibic iiu-rci n.'.sy t-opu:!!, 
■.'.i;i> in rc' i.nl >t .m ii.id ci.mc loUto fu'iil, tw 
ih<: \.iu i-f tl'.c Ni.ui'dimt.ui im-i.ion. 'lh« ir.O't 
mril of ihr I'cru.lH’i '•-i» to fttoptuf' 

«Isiih vv.i» m tlm h.ir.d> of I’-itincnio. 
ihi-i Miiitiion i.iik'd : lull i.t- otiupicd l.:u«5>t4<.us, H'? 
lorifd the M,ircdoni.«n'> to r.ihc tUq iicjjc of 
.md luMt them b.ick to the to.!-.! of the iJel!ss{»>til- 
Itut lie could not «r did not picsa hii aih .inttigo, 
and the ihorc* where Alcx.uuict''* ho'jt wouid lattd 
ueic •'.ifo in .M.actdonian po^iCisitni. 

'the lied ti.in. (Misted tiie arinv from ScilUi W 
Ahydus, while Alcvindct himself isnicccdi'd to KUcu;>,v\here he oiiered 
a i.icrihcc on the toinii of l‘iotfdI.iu->, tlic fiiMt of tlie inythica! Greths 
who l.indcil on the shore of Asia in the Trojan war, and the iitst "ho 
fell. I’r.tylnj; that he anijtUl be luckier than I'roteaibus .Mexander 
sailed .torosj to the •* fiatbourof the .\,ch.ic.nis,'' and in the mid-strait 
inrido lib.itioiis to roscidoii .ind the Mcrcids from a (joldesi dish. The 
first to leap upon the Mysian slt.ind, he crossed the plain of Tioyand 
went up to the hilt of Uion, where he performed a s.tcrifice in thu 
tcmjile of .\iUona, in the (loor town which stood on the ruins of sft 
prehistoric cities. It is said that he dedicated his own panoply in the 
shrine, and took tlown from the wall some ancient armour, presened 
there as relics of the war of I'rl.iiu aud Agamemnon. lie s.icriiiceu 
to I’riam to avert his .anger from one of the race of Ncoptolcinus ; he 
crowned the tomb of .Vchilles his ancestor ; and his bosom-frienn 
llepbacstion cast a garland upon the grave of Patroclus, the beloveo 
of Achilles. He eomniandcd that Ilion should rise again from ds 
ruins, as a favoured city enjoying the rights of self-government an 
immunity from taxation. These solemnities on the hid of Troy M'^ 
significant as rcve-aling the spirit which the young king carried mto 
his enterprise. They show how he was imbued with Greek scrip- 
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turcj Atitl fJrvek li.uiiuoii»: how hit dcicrnt fuuii At hilii’s w.is ;*irt 
of !u> hl'c, p.irt of flit iitsjiinniott ; liow liv jCjj.inkd hiintclf .tt oiidtcis 
U) bv tiic hcto of .iiuithcr cp.stxic iit tho tii.tJis.i, vtiicicof ihc Isrtl 
.ict h.w! bccii iliits’.niU'tS 1 >>- i!ic of Ui.'U {jlunotit .uiccsior, 

Mt-iiivtUilc lUc t.iu.ijn of ibe (■.tfAt Kiiv; h.vt! fvirmctl an .niny of Aitjiov u/ 
.ilniut 40,000 men !t» tlcfi-nj Atu Miiuir. If lit- li.itl cnimtlctl ^ 

comm.imi to the Uhirth.m Mcninon, it it {rtitjiijid ih.it some cifet'- 
live (Icfeni.e inn;ht h,av been nude , 1 ml he mmnmietl the ilumUcr- 
itlic bUinder of .1 I’crtun moiun h, and <onsii;iU'ii the .irniy to the 
joint cmnm.iiul of a number of fjencr.dt, im hulin>; Mriniion nnil 
>‘;veml of the ncstern tnlr.ijit. fhe I’erti.iii eomiiundera were 
je.ilout of the tireck, anti ajjaintt hit atltne they liecided to titk 
a battle at once, .Xcrortiin.eiy they .ult.iiictd fiom Zcle.i, where 
they li.ui inuticavl, to the jil.iiit of .-Viiraitea, ih>oi)4h which the river 
Grantcut ilowi two the I'topontis, and potted tliemselvci on the silccp 
left lunk of the t.neani, so na to binder tlie enemy fiom crossing;. 

Alex.inder and Itii army advanced cauward from Abydus, and JJuni,-,/ 
received the iubmittion of I.amjisacus, and tlien of Pnapub, a town 
near tlie mouth of ilic lir.inicu'i. It wat imjiostible for him to avoid 
the combat, which the I'ersiant dc.tircd ; he could not march south- 
vv.ird, leaviiti! them tn his tear, liul he courted the comb.it even 
more ih.'in they ; for tlie worst tliinj; that coulil iiave befallen him (as 
Memnon knew well) was that the Innslile army shotild persistently 
retire befoie him, eating' up the provisions of the country as it re- 
treated. 

With his heavy infantry in two columns and his horse on the i'oniu'n 1/ 
wings, .Alexander marched across the Adr.istean plain. The Fersians 
had made the curious disposition of placinj' their cavalry along the 
river b.ink and the Greek hoplites on the slopes beliind. As cavaliy 
in attack has a great advant.agc over cavalry in defence, Alexander 
saw- that the victory could best be won by throwing his own s(|uadrons 
against the hostile line. Parmcnio advised him to vvait till the fol- ’ 
lowing morning and cross the river :it daybreak before tlie foe were 
drawn up in anay. “ I should be :tsli.imed,” said the king, “having 
crossed the Hellespont, to be detained by a miserable strc.un like the 
Granicus”; an answer such as Alexander loved to give, veiling 
tinder the appearance of negligent dating a self-conlidence wliich was 
perfectly justifietl by his sutitegic insight. 

Drawing up his army in the usual way (vvhich has been described Jini/U 
above), with the six regiments of the phalanx in the centre, entrust- 
ing the left wing to Parmcnio and commanding the right himself, ^ 

Alexander first sent across the river his light civalry to keep the AUy.jm/c) 
extreme left of the enemy engaged, and then led his heavy Macedon- 
ian cavalry against the Persian centre. Alexander himself was in the 
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thickci>t of tlic fight, tlcahng woumls and receiving blows. After a 
sh.irp inell.iy on ilie slfe|> banks, the Persian cavalry was broken and 
pul to flight. '1 he phalanx then advanced acros.s the river against 
the ('.reek hophles in the background, while the victorious cavalry 
cut them up on the flanks. 

This \ ictory, in winning which Ale.\.ander drank to the full the 
mad excitement of battle, cost few lives to the Macedonians and 
cleared out of their way the only army which was to oppose their 
progress in Asia Minor. But it w.as very far from haying Asia 
Minor at the contiueroPs feet. There were strong places, which 
must be taken one by one — strong places on the coast, which could be 
supjioited by the powerful Persian fleet. Of all things, the help of 
the .Athenian navy would have best bestead Ale.vander now, and be 
did not yet despair. After the skirmish of the Granicus, when he 
divided the spoil, he sent 300 Pcrsi.an panoplies to Athens, as an 
offering to Athena on the -Acropolis, with this dedication ; “ Alcx.ander, 
son of Philip, and the Greeks (e.xcept the Lacedaemonians), from the 
barbari.ins of Asi.a.” But Athens h.ad no zeal for the cause of the 


Greeks and Alexander against the barbarians. 

The victor entrusted the satrapy of Hcllcspontine Phry’gia to 
Callas, making no change in the method of the Persian administra- 
Suhnission tion ; and marched southward to occupy the satrapy of Lydia and 
a/ LyJta. {[jq jock of Sardis, girt with its threefold wall. It was a little more 
than 200 years since Cyrus had overthrown the Lydian kingdom and 
Sardis had become the chief burg of Persian power in the nest. 
The citadel was strong and capable of a stout defence, but it now 
passed with its treasures unresistingly into tlie hands of the Greek 
conqueror. For this prompt submission the Lydians received their 
freedom and the ancestral constitution, which had been suspended 
during the long period of Persi.in domination. Ale.xander resolved 
to build a temple to the Olympian Zeus on the citadel. It was said 
that a thunder shower falling on the site of the royal palace show ed 
him the fitting place for the sanctuary ; the spot where a more 
famous thunder shower had quenched the pyre of the last Lydian 


Parmenio’s brother, Asander, was appointed satrap of Lydia, and 
Alexander turned to deal with the Ionian cities. Here, as rvas to be 
expected, everything depended on the strength of the political parties. 
The democrats welcomed the Greek deliverer ; but the oligarchs sup- 
ported the Persian cause, and wherever they were in power, admitted 
Persian garrisons. In Ephesus the oligarchy had got the upper hand, 
but on the approach of AlexandePs army the garrison left the city 
and the people began to massacre the oligarchs. Alex.ander pacified 
these troubles and established a democratic constitution. He abode 
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some time in the city, and during- this sojourn the painter Apelles 
executed a famous picture of the king, wielding lightning in his 
hand, which was set up in the temple of Artemis. 

The next stage in the advance of Alexander was Miletus, iinCi Sie^e and 
here for the first time he encountered lesistance. The Persian ly 
garrison was commanded by a Orcek, who had at first meditated 
surrender, but learning that the Persian fleet was at hand in full force, 
decided to brave a siege. In an earlier episode of the struggle 
between Europe and Asia, we witnessed memorable operations in 
the Latmian gulf and the Milesian harbours, which the retreat of the 
sea has blotted from the map. The isle of Lade, then associated 
with the triumph of .Asia, was now to play a part in the triumph of 
Europe, The Macedonian fleet, of t6o galleys, sailed into the b.ay 
and occupied the harbour of Lade, before the great fleet of the 
enemy arrived. When the Persian vessels came and saw that they 
had been forestalled, they anchored off the promontory of Mycale. 

The city of Miletus consisted of two parts, an outer city which 
Alexander easily occupied as soon as he came up, anti an inner city 
strongly fortified with wall and fosse. Alexander threw up a rampart 
round the inner city, and placed troops in the island of Lade. 

Miletus was easily stormed by the hfacedonian siege engines, and the 
fleet blocking the harbour hindered the Persian squadron from bring- 
ing help. 

Parmenio had urged the king to risk a battle on the water, though 
the enemy’s ships were nearly three to one, but Alexander rejected 
the advice. He had judged the whole situation, and he had made 
up his mind that the Persian sea-power would have to be conquered 
on land. If -Athens had sent him naval reinforcements it might have 
been othenvise, but he now despaired of active help from Greece, 
and he decided that it was an useless drain on his treasury to maintain 
1 6o galleys, too few to cope with the 400 of the enemy. Accordingly Alexander 
he disbanded the fleet, after the fall of Miletus, and proceeded to disbands 
blockade the sea by seizing all the strong places on the shores of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The execution of this design occupied him 
for the next two years, but it brought with it the conquest of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 

The manifest objection to the dissolution of the naval force was 
that, in case a decisive defeat at the hands of the Great King should 
compel him to retreat, he would have no fleet to transport his army 
from Asia to Europe, and the fleet of the enemy, by occupying the 
straits at either end of the Propontis, could entirely’ cut him off. 

But Alexander trusted his own strategy ; he knew that he would not 
be compelled to retreat. 

As for Asia Minor, the next and the hardest task was the reduc- 
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tion of Caria and the capture of Halicarnassus. The remnant of the 
host which fled from the Granicus, and the Rhodian iMemnon himself, 
had rallied here and rested their last hopes in the strong city of 
Mausolus, with its three mighty citadels. The Great King had now 
entrusted to Memnon the general command of the fleet and the coasts, 
and Memnon had dug a deep fosse round Halicarnassus, furnished 
the place with food for a long siege, and placed garrisons in the 
smaller neighbouring towns. Halicarnassus was to be the centre of 
a supreme resistance. 

There had once been a chance that Alexander himself might have 
been, by a personal right, lord of Halicarnassus. The prince 
Pixodarus, one of the brothers of Mausolus, had wished to form an 
alliance of marriage with the house of Macedon, and Alexander had 
thought of offering himself as a bridegroom 
for his daughter. But Philip would not hear 
of such a match, and Pi.xodarus had given 
the maiden to a Persian noble, who had 
succeeded to the dynasty after his father-in- 
law’s death. There was indeed another 
claimant to the dynasty, Ada, wife and 
sister of Idrieus. She had succeeded her 
husband as ruler, and had been driven out 
by her brother Pi.xodarUs. She now sought 
the protection of Alexander, and when he 
captured Halicarnassus, he assigned to her 
the satrapy of Caria. It was destined that women should represent 
Caria in the two great collisions of Greece with Persia, in the days 
of Alexander as in the days of Xerxes ; the submission of Ada atoned 
for the bravery of Artemisia. 

Having made a futile attack on Myndus, Alexander filled up the 
moat with which Memnon had encompassed Halicarnassus, and 
brought his towers and engines against the walls. A breach was made 
on the north-east side near to the gate of the load to Mylasa, but 
Alexander, who hoped to induce the town to surrender, forbore to order 
an attack. His hands were almost forced by two soldiers of die 
phalanx, who, one day drinking together in their tent and bragging 
of their prowess, flushed with wine and the /eal of rivalry, put on 
their armour, and marching up to the wall, challenged the enemy to 
come out. The men on the wall seeing them alone rushed out m 
numbers, and the twain were hard pressed till their comrades came 
to the rescue, and there was a sharp fight under the walls. But even 
now, Alexander would not order an attack on the breach, and the 
besieged built a new crescent wall connecting the two points between 
svhich the wall had been broken down, and maintained themselves 


Fig. 185. — Gold coin of 
Pixodarus. Obv erse : 
head of .-tpollo. Reverse ; 
Zeus Labrandeus with 
double axe (labrys) and 
sceptre [legend : IllSfi- 
AAPOT]. 
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behini! it for a time. At length they iitadc a great excursion against 
the camp of the besiegers at two ditTcrent places. On both sides they 
were driven back in confusion, and in their haste to shut the gates 
they left many of their fellows to perish. -At this moment an assault 
would doubtless have carried the Macedonians within the walls, but 
Ale.vandcr gave the signal to retire, still intent on saving the city. 

Memnon saw that the prospect of holding out longer w.as hopeless, 
and he determined to withraw the garrison to the citadel of .Salmacis 
and the royal fortress on the island in the harbour. He fired the 
city at night before he withdrew, and the plticc was in flames when 
the .Macedonians entered. Ale.xandcr destroyed what the fire spaied, 
and left a body of mercenary soldiers under Ptolemy to blockade 
.Salmacis and support the princess of Caria. 

The cold season was approaching and .Alexander divided his army Division of 
into two bodies, one of which he sent under Parmenio to winter in ii>o nrmy. 
Lydia, while he advanced himself with the other into Lycia. He gave 
leave to a few young officers who had been recently wedded to return 
to their Macedonian homes, charging' them with the duty of bringing 
reinforcements to the army in spring, and appointing Gordion in 
Phrygia as the mustering-place of the whole host. 

Alexander met with no resistance from the cities of the Lycian Lycia 
League, and he left the constitution of the confederacy intact. From cuir/iiCs. 
the rich frontier town of Pliaselis he advanced along the coast 
of Pamphylta, receiving the submission of Perge and Aspendus 
and other maritime cities ; and then he turned inland from Perge, f/iy/iu and 
and fought his way through the Pisidian bills, taking with some f'iddia. 
trouble Sagalassus, the chief fastness of the Pisidian mountaineers. 

He descended to Ceiaenae, tlie strong and lofty citadel of the Phrygian 
satrapy, and leaving a garrison there, he marched on to Gordion on 
the Sangarius, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Phrygia. 

While he was winning the Lycian and Phrygian satrapies, he Tcans- 
lost, for the moment, some points in the Aegean, Memnon, ap- actions in 
pointed commander of the Persian fleet, had taken Chios, reduced Aegean. 
the greater part of Lesbos, and laid siege to Mytilenc. He died 
during the siege, but Mytilenc soon surrendered, and then Tenedos 
was compelled to recognise the “ Peace which the king sent down.” 

The great danger for Alexander was that these successes might encour- v : 

age the Greeks to revolt, and ten Persian ships sailed ns far west as 

Siphnos for the purpose of exciting a movement in Hellas. Bpt 

eight of these vessels were captured by some Macedonian triremes J 

which ran over from Chalcis, and the project of a Greek rising was J 

not carried out. 

At Gordion, the appointed mustering-place, Alexander’s army re- aoniion, I' 
united, and new troops arrived from Macedonia to replace those who 333 a.c. 
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Suer. 6. l!vrr!.r. ok l.-'scs 

The Great Kinj; liaii already croiisetl the Euiihratcb at the head of 
a vast litHt. He had let the mvadcr sul>ju;<ate Aiia Minor, but he 
now came in per^on to bar his fiiuher pro^ttesa. Alexander did 
not hurry to the encounter, and Ins delay, aa we shall ace, turned to 
hia profit in an unexperteil manner. Sendinjj forward Parnienio with 
part of the army to secure the parses from Cdicia into Sjna, Ale.x- 
andcr hiiiibcif turned to subdue rvcatein Cihcia. He firal \i.siied A’raw/Aw 
Anehialus, noted for the at.itue of the Aasyrtan kiny^ hartiauapaius, ‘/Cihad. 
and the famoua inscnpluin ; “ Saidatiapalus founded Anchialua and 
*l'ai.su.s on the same day. Hut thou, O atranj;er, eat, drink, and 
aport : all else is worthless.'' llaviti}j seen this Comment on hi.s own 
ambitious dreams, Alevander went on to Soli, the city of *' aolcciains,” ,-// Sd.'i. 
an ultimate Gieek outpost, wlicre men bad almost forgotten Greek 
inslilulioHs and Greek .speech. From bore he m.ide an c.xcuraion 
againat the Cihciau hill-folka, and leduccd the whole diatrict in acseu 
days. He then returned eaatward, and advanced to Issua under ./fr />tar, 
Mount Ainanus. J33 ®-c.> 

Dtirius was on the other aide of the mountains, in the pl.ain of 
Sochoi, on ground which was highly f.ivourable for deploying his host. 

There were two roads from lasus into Syria. One led directly over 
difficult mountain-passes, while the other wound along the coast to 
Myrtandios and then cioased Mount Anianus. The second ro.ld, 
along which we formerly accompanied Cyrus and Xenophon, was now 
chosen by A!c.\aiu!er. Leaving bis sick .at Issus, he marched forward At ifjri- 
to Myriandros, but was detained there by a violent storm of rain, for dnJer. 
it wa.s already the beginning of winter. The Gicat King, infonned 
by Arsamcs of the rapid apiiroach of Alexander, c.spectcd cv'cry day 
to see him descending from the mountains. And wlien he came not, 
owing to the del.rys in Cilicia, it was thought that he held b.ack 
through fear, and did not venture to desert the coast. Accordingly 
Harms and his nobles decided to seek Alexander. The Persian army Adtance 
crossed the nortlicrn passes of Ainanus and icaclied Issus, vvbeie 
they tortured and put to deatii the sick who had been left behind. 

Alexander cannot be blamed for this disaster, for he could not foresee ‘ ' 
that his enemies would coniroit such an incredible military error as to 
abandon the open position in which their numerical superiority would 
tell for a confined place where the movements of a multitude would be 
cramped. To Alexander the tidings lh.it Darius was at Issus was too 
good to be true, and he sent a boat to reconnoitre. When he was anJ n’tuni 
assured that the enemy had thus played into his hands, he marched back “f AUx- 
from Myriandros through the sea-gates into the little plain of Issus. 


! 
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upon the spot where the Great King himself stood in his war-chariot, 
surrounded by a guard of Persian nobles. There was a furious mellay, 
in which Alexander was wounded in his leg. Then Darius turned 
his chariot and fled, and this was the signal for an universal flight on 
the left. On the sea side the Persian cavalry crossed the river and 
carried all before them ; but in the midst of their success the cry 
that the king was fleeing made them waver, and they were soon nd- 
ing wildly back, pursued by the Thessalians. The w’hole Persian 
host was now rushing northward towards the passes of Amanus, 
Flight of and thousands fell beneath the swords of their pursuers. Darius did 
Darius. jjot tairy ; he forgot even his mother and his wife who were in the 
camp at Issus ; and when he reached the mountain he left his chariot, 
his shield, and his royal cloak behind him, and mounting a swift mare 
rode for dear life. 

Having pursued the Great King till nightfall and found his relics 
by the wayside, Alexander returned to the Persian camp. He supped 
in the tent of Darius, and there fell upon his ears a noise and the 
wailing of women from a tent hard by. He asked who the women 
were, and why they were lodged so near, and learned that it was the 
mother and wife and children of the fugitive king. They had been 
told that Alexander had returned with the shield and cloak of Darius, 
and, supposing that their lord was dead, had broken out into lamenta- 
tion. Alexander sent one of his companions to comfort them with 
the assurance that Darius lived, and that they would receive, while 
they were in Ale.xandePs power, all the respect and consideration due 
■ to royal ladies ; for Ale.xander had no personal enmity against Darius. 
No act of Alexander, perhaps, astonished his contemporaries more 
than this generous tieatment of the family of his royal rival. H'® 
ideal hero Achilles would not have resisted the charm of the captive 
queen Statira, the most beautiful of women. But the charms of love 
had no temptation for Alc.xander ; and his behaviour to the captives 
was prompted not" only by his natively humane and generous feel- 
ings, but by the instinct and policy of a royal invader to display re- 
spect for royalty as such. 

Foundation Thus was the Persian host, which had come to “ trample down 
of rlkx- Alexander and his little army, annihilated on the plain of Issus. i 

‘dssus‘* "'^'ch still retains the name of Alexander, was built in com- 

[Alex- memoration of the battle, at the northern end of the sea-gates. The 
andretta). road was now open into Syria; this was the immediate military 
result of the battle of Issus. Just as the small fight on the Graiiicus 
had cleared the way for the acquisition of Asia Minor, so the fight on 
the Pinaros cleared the way for the conquest of Syria and EgyP'- 
The rest of the work would consist in tedious sieges. But the victory 
of Issus had, beyond its immediate results, immense importance 
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tbroug]i the itrestige which it conferred on the victor. He had 
defeated an army ten times as great as his own, led by the Great 
King in person, wiioin he had driven back over the mountains in 
ignominious flight ; he liad captured the motlier of tlie Great King, 
and his wife and his children. Darius himself unbent his haughty 
Persian pride, when he had reached safety beyond the Euphrates, so 
far as to make the first overtures to the conqueror. He wrote a 
letter, in which he complained that Alexander was an unprovoked 
aggressor, begged that he would send back the royal captives, and 
professed willingness to conclude a treaty of friendship and alliance. 

It was much for a Persian king to bring himself to write this, but 
such a condescending appeal required a stern reply. We are fortu- 
nate enough to possess the text of Alexander’s answer, which seems 
to have been published as a sort of manifesto to Europe as well as 
Asia. It was to this effect : — 

“ Your ancestors invaded Macedonia and the rest of Greece, and A state 
without provocation inflicted wrongs upon us. I was appointed liaeumeiit 
leader of the Greeks, and crossed over into Asia for the purpose of 
avenging those wrongs ; for ye were the fust aggressors. In the ta 
next place, ye assisted the people of Perinthus, who were offenders Darius, 
against my father, and Ochus sent a force into Thrace, which was 333 
part of our empire. Further, the conspirators who slew tny father 
were suborned by you, as ye yourselves boasted in your letters. 

Thou with the help of Bagoas didst murder Arses [son of Ochus] 
and seize the throne unjustly and contrary to the law of the Persians, 
and then thou didst write improper letters regarding me to the Greeks, 
to incite them to war against me, and didst send to the Lacedae- 
monians and others of the Greeks, for the same purpose, sums of • 
money (whereof none of the other cities partook, but only the Lacedae- 
monians) ; and thine emissaries corrupted my friends and tried to 
dissolve the peace which I had brought about in Greece. Where- 
fore I marched forth against thee, who wert thus the aggressor in 
the quarrel. 1 have overcome in battle, first thy generals and 
satraps, and now thyself and thine host, and possess thy land, 
through the grace of the gods. Those who fought on thy side and 
were not slain, but took refuge with me, are under my protection, 
and are glad to be with me, and will fight with me henceforward. I 
am lord of all Asia, and therefore do thou come to me. If thou art 
afraid of being evilly entreated, send some of thy friends to receive 
sufficient guarantees. Thou hast only to come to me to ask and 
receive thy mother and wife and children, and whatever else thou 
mayest desire. And for the future, whenever thou sendest, send to 
me as to the Great King of Asia, and do not write as to an equal, 
but tell me whatever thy need be, as to one who is lord of all that is 
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thine. Otherwise I will deal with thee as an offender. But if thou 
disputes! the kingdom, then wait and fight for it again, and do not 
flee ; for I will march against thee wherever thou mayest be.” 

The treasures which Darius had brought with him into Syria had 
been sent for safety to Damascus when he crossed the passes of 
Mount Amanus. Accgrdingly Alexander sent Parmenio to take posses- 
Grcek sion of them. Parmenio found at Damascus some Greek envoys who 
had arrived at the camp of Darius a short time before the battle^ — 
’Persian Spartan, one Athenian, and two Thebans. Alexander detained 

the Spartan as a prisoner, kept the Athenian as a friend, and let the 
Thebans go free. His clemency to the Thebans was due to a certain 
compunction which he always felt for the hard measure dealt out to 
their city ; while a personal motive dictated his favour to the 
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•Athenian, Iphicrates, son of the great general of the same name, 
whose memory was highly esteemed in Macedonia. 1 he incident 
showed that Greece, which had openly chosen Ale.\ander for her leader, 
was secretly intriguing with Persia. A\’hen it was known that Darius 
w.'ts crossing the Euphrates, men were hoping and praying at .Athena 
that the Macedonians would be trodden down by the Persian host. 
/Vrrfj« A hundred fast-sailing Persian ships appeared at Siphnos, and -Agia 
squadron Spartan king visited the commanders, asking for money a.'; 

galleys to carry out a project of rebellion against Macedonia. •• t 

Ash! Athens, liypcreidcs agitated for open war, but Demosthenes prudemb 

counselled his fellow-citizens to w.aic until the expected calmil'oP 
Djjjyyvf.v/- of Alexander had become an accomplished fact. Then the ntwj 
f'nit the leader of the Greeks had won a brillUnt victory, an . 
fif ./ Greece liad to cloak her disappointment. The. Persian sciuaiaoa 
/itui. hurried back to save what could be saved on the Asiatic co.as!> an . 
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only iliirty talents and ten vessels could be spared to Agis, who used 
them to secure the island of Crete. 


. SiiCT. 7. Conquest of SvKi.t 

It might seem that the course plainly ntarked out for the victor stralcgic 
of Issus was to pursue and overwhelm Darius before he should have ‘f 
time to collect another army ; and this is what Darius himself would 


have done if he had been Alexander. But it would have been a 
strategical error to plunge into the heart of the Persian empire, 
leaving Syria and Egypt unsubdued behind him and a Persian fleet 
controlling the coast. The victory of Issus did not seduce Alexander 
into swerving from his inevitable course ; the strategic value of that 
victory was simply that it opened the gates to Syria and Egypt, As 
the subjugation of Asia Minor was the stnitegic condition of sub- 
jugating Syria and Egypt, so the conquest of Syria and Egypt was 
the strategic condition of conquering Mesopotamia and Iran. It 
was the more imperative to follow this logical order of conquest, 
since Phoenicia supplied the main part of the hostile navy, and 
nothing but the reduction of the Phoenician towns would effectually 
break down the sea-power of Persia. No one could swoop more 
swiftly than Alexander when it was the hour to swoop ; but never 
did he display his superior command of the art of war more signally 
than when he let the 
royal prey escape him .• 
and quietlycarriedout the 
plan of conquest which 
he had predestined. 

The Persian kings 
had allowed the Phoe- 
nician traders to go on 
their own way, and 
meddled little with their 
prosperous cities, so long 
as the Phoenician navy 
was at the disposal of 
Persia. If these strong 
and wealthy semi-insular cities of the coast, cut off as they were 
from the inner country by the high range of Lebanon, had formed 
a solid federal union, they might have easily succeeded in winning 
complete independence in the days of Persian decadence. But 
though Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus were bound together by a 
federal bond, their commercial interests clashed and their jealousies 
hindered a hearty national effort. This had been illustrated by a 
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recent experience. When Sidon revolted from Persia, in the reign 
of Artaxerxes Ochus, her two sister cities promised at a federal 
meeting to stand by her. But both Tyre and Aradus selfishly cal- 
culated that if Sidon were crushed and punished, her trade would 
come to themselves, and they left her to maintain tlie struggle alone. 
She succumbed to the power of Ochus, her town was burnt down, 
and she lost her rights as a city. 

The divisions, which prevented the Phoenicians from becoming 
a nation, were profitable to Alexander. If their united fleet, which 
was now acting ineffectually in Aegean winters, had acted ener- 
getically in defence of their own coast against the Macedonian, 
their cities would have been impregnable even to Alexander. But 
those cities could not trust each other. Byblus, which had in some 
measure taken the place of Sidon, and Aradus sent their submission 
to the conqueror of Issus ; while dismantled Sidon, which still con- 
tributed some ships to the 
fleet, hoped to be reinstated 
in her old position by the 
favour of Persia’s foe. 
Her hope was not dis- 
appointed. Alexander re- 
stored to Sidon her con- 
stitution and her territory. 
It cannot have been 
Fio. 19a.— Silver coin of Sidon (330 B.c.). long after this that a king- 
Obvcrse : kmgin cim.ot; servant with sceptre of Sidon w'as laid in a 

and flask behind [Phoenician legend ; AB o. .1 „<■ the 

{? Abdalonymus)]. Reverse ; galley ; waves, resting-place worthy 

great conqueror hiniselt. 
His sculptured sarcophagus, recently dug up in a burying-ground of the 
Sidonian kings, is one of the most beautiful achievements of Greek 
art. But we may well associate this monument with Alexander, 
rather than with the obscure Phoenician for whose ashes it was 
made. For in two of the vivid scenes rvhich are represented m 
coloured relief upon its sides, Alexander appears on horseback. One 
of these is a piassage from the battle of Issus. There is a meJlay m 
the centre ; the king charges on this side ; a general, perhaps Par- 
mehio, on that. The other scene is a lion-hunt, and here, 
ander were not marked out by the royal fillet, we might almost 
recognise him by his eager straining face. 

Alexander advanced southward towards Tyre. Ambassadors 
from this city met him on the road, professing the readiness of the 
Tyrians to do his will. Alexander expressed his intention of visiting 
the city, in order to sacrifice in the famous temple of Heracles. 
a Macedonian visit was far from the wish of the men of Tyre. 
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needful to support lus operations from the causeway by operations 
from shipboard ; and he went to Sidon to brinif ii() a few galleys 
which were stationed there. But at this moment the aspect of 
nff.iirs was suddenly changed by the accession to Ale.'candcr of naval 
forces which enabled him to cope with Tyre at an adi'antagc on her 
own clement. The squadrons of Anidus and Byblus which were 
acting in the Aegc.m, learning that their cities had submitted to 
Alev.mder, left the lleel and sailed to Sidon, wliich the Macedonians 
had chosen as their naval station. These Phoenician ships were 
about eighty ; and at the same time there came nine galleys from 
Rhodes and ten from Lycia .and Cilicia. The adhesion of the kings 
of Cyprus presently followed, and reinforced the deet at Sidon by 
120 ships. With a licet of .about 250 triremes at his command, 
Alc.vander was now f.ir stronger at sea than the merchants of Tyre, 
and though the siege of the mighty stronghold was still a formidable 
task, it was no longer superhuman. 

While the fleet was being made ready in the roads of Sidon, ana . 
the engineers were fabricating new siege-engines to batter down 
the walls of Tyre, .Ale-xandcr made an expedition, at the head of lus 
light troops, to punish the native brigands who infested the hills 01 
Amilibanon, and made the trafiic between the coast and the hinter- 
land unsafe. Perhaps it was now that he received an embassy from 
the Great King, ofTcring an immense ransom for the captives of the 
royal house, .and the surrenderor all the lands west of thcEuphratw; 
proposing also that Ale.x.ander should marry the daughter of Danus 
and become his ally. The message was discussed in a council, and 


Parmcnio said that if he were .Alexander he would accept the terms. 
“And I," said the king, “would accept them if I were Parmenio.' 
Ale.\ander was resolved to carrj- out his plan of conquest to the 
end ; he would agree to no compromise. He bade the ambassadors 
say that he. would receive neither money nor provinces in lieu of 
the whole empire of Darius, for that all the land and possessions 
of Darius were his ; he would marry the daughter of Darius if 
he chose, whether Darius willed it or not ; and if Darius wished 


for any boon he must come himself and ask it. 

From Sidon Alexander bore down upon Tyre with his whole 
fleet, hoping to entice the Tyrians into an engagement. He com- 
ma^ided the right wing, while the left was committed to the charge 
of Cratenis, and Pnytagoras the king of Cypriote Salamis. When 
the fleet hove in sight, the men of Tyre were .astonished and dismayed. 
Before, they would gladly have given battle, but they saw that they 


had no chance against so many, and they drew up their triremes I'l 
close array to block the mouths of their harbours. Ale.vander set 
the Cyprian vessels on the north side of the mole to blockade the 
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Sidonian harbour, and the Phoenician on the south side to blockade 
the Egyptian harbour. It was opposite this harbour, on the mainland, 
that his own pavilion was placed. 

The mole had now been carried up to the island, and engineers, 
the best that Phoenicia and Cyprus could furnish, had prepared the 
engines of w.ar. Ail was ready for a grand attack on the eastern 
w.all. Some of the engines were placed on the mole, others on 
transport ships or superannuated galleys. But little impression was 
made on the wall, which on this side was 1 50 feet high and enormously 
thick ; and the besieged replied to the attack with volleys of fiery 
missiles from powerful engines, which were mounted on their lofty 
battlements. Moreover, the machine-bearing vessels could not come 
close enough to the walls for effective action ; huge stones lying under 
the water hindered their approach. Ale.\ander decided that these 
must at all cost be removed ; and galleys with windlasses were 
anchored at the spot in order to drag the boulders away. It was a 
slow task, and was thwarted by the Tyrians. Covered vessels shot 
out of the havens and cut the anchor-ropes of the galleys, so that 
they drifted away. Alexander tried to meet this by placing boats 
similarly decked close to the anchors ; but even this failed, since 
Tyrian divers swam under water and cut the cables. The only 
resource was to attach the anchors with chains instead of ropes, and 
by this means the stones were hauled away and the ships could 
approach the wall. 

The Tyrians now resorted to a last device. They spread the 
sails of all the ships which were riding at the entrance of the northern 
harbour, and behind this curtain of canvas, which screened them from 
the observation of the enemy, they manned seven triremes, three five- 
oared and three four-oared boats, with the coolest and bravest of their 
seamen, and waiting for the hour of noon, when the sailors of the 
besieging vessels used generally to disembark and Ale.\ander himself 
used to retire to his tent, they rowed noiselessly towards the Cyprian 
squadron, which was taken completely by surprise, sank some of the 
vessels at once, and drove the rest on the strand. It happened that 
on this day Alexander remained for a shorter time than usual in 
his pavilion ; and when he returned to his station with the Phoenician 
ships on the south side of the mole, discovering what had happened, 
he stationed the main part of these ships close to the Egyptian 
harbour to prevent the enemy from making any movement on this 
side, and taking with him some five-oared boats and five swift-sailing 
galleys he sailed round the island. The men in the city saw Alexander 
and all that he did, and signalled to their own crews who were engaged 
in battering the stranded Cyprian vessels ; but the signals were not 
seen or heard until Alexander was close upon them. . When they saw 
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him coming, they desisted from their work and made all speed for 
the haven, but the greater number of their boats were disabled by 
Alexander’s vessels before they reached the harbour mouth. Hence- 
forward the ships of Tyre lay useless in the harbours, unable to do 
anything for the defence of the island. 

It was now a struggle between the engineers of Tyre and the 
engineers of Alexander. The wall opposite to the mole defied ail 
machines of battery and methods of assault, and the northern part of 
the same eastern wall, though the big stones had been cleared away 
from the water below it, proved equally impracticable. Accordingly 
the efforts of the besiegers were united upon the south side near the 
Egyptian harbour. Here at length a bit of the wall was torn down, 
and there was fighting in the breach, but the Tyrians easily repelled the 
attack. It was an encouragement for Alexander, it showed him the 
weak spot, and two days later he prepared a grand and supreme 
assault. 


The vessels with the siege engines were set to work at the southern 
wall, while two triremes waited hard by, one filled with hypaspists 
under Admetus, the other with a phalanx regiment, ready as soon 
as the wall yielded to hurl their crews into the breach. Ships were 
stationed in front of the two havens, to force their way in at a 
favourable moment, and the rest of the fleet, manned with light troops 
and furnished with engines, were disposed at various points round 
the island, to embarrass and bewilder the besieged and hinder them 
from concentrating at the main point of attack. A wide breach was 
made, the two triremes were rowed up to the spot, the bridges were 
lowered, and tlte hypaspists, Admetus at their head, first mounted 
the wall. Admetus was pierced with a lance, but Alexander took 
his place, and drove back the Tyrians from the breach. Tower after 
lower was captured ; soon all the southern wall was in the hands ol 
the Macedonians, and Alexander was able to make his way along 
the battlements to the royal palace, which was the best base for 
attacking the city. But the city had been already entered from 
other points. The chains of both the Sidonian and the 
harbours had been burst by the Cyprian and Phoenician squadrons j 
the Tyrian ships had been disabled ; and the troops had pressed into 
the town. The inhabiumts made their last stand in a place called 
the Agenorion. Eight thousand arc said to have been slain, and the 
test of the people, about 30,000, were sold into slaverj’, with the 
exception of the king, Azemilco, and a. few men of high position, uho 
were set at liberty. 

The siege had been long and wearisome, but the time and 'ke 
labour were not loo dear a price. Tlie fall of Tyre ga< c Ale.xamicr 
Syria and Egypt, and the naval supremacy in the eastern Med.' 
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terranean. He performed the sacrifice to HeiacJes in the temple to 
which the Tyrians had refused him access, and celebrated the solemnity 
with a torch procession and games. The communities of Syria and 
Palestine, that had not submitted, like Damascus, after the victory 
of Issus, submitted now after the capture of Tyre, and he encountered 
no resistance in his southern 
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march to Eg'ypt, until he came 
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ih fleet was no help to a \v.aves: dolphin. Reverse: owl with crook 

besieger. The place had and flail (Egyptian emblems of royalty), 

been committed by Darius to 

the care of Batis, a trusty eunuch, and had been well furnished 
with provisions for a long siege. Batis refused to surrender, 
'' trusting in the strength of the fortifications, and at the first 
sight the engineers of Alexander declared that the wall could 
never be stormed on account of the height of the hill on which it 
stood. But Alexander was now accustomed to overcome the 


insuperable, and the conqueror who sacked Tyre was not ready to 
turn away from the walls of Gaza. He could not leave such an 
import.ant post on the line from Damascus to Egypt in the hands of 
the enemy. He ordered ramparts to be thrown up round the city, 
in order that the siege engines mounted on this elevation might be 
on a level with the wall. The best chance seemed to be on the 


south side, and here the work was pushed on rapidly. When the 
engines were pl.iced in position, Alexander otfered a sacrifice, and a 
bird of prey flying over the altar dropped a stone on the king’s 
garlanded head. The soothsayer interpreted the meaning of the 
sign : “ O king, you will take the city, but you must take good heed 
for your own safety on this day.” Ale.xander was cautious for a 
white, but when the besieged sallied forth from the gates and attacked 
the Macedonians who were working the engines on the rampart, and 
pressed them bard, he rushed to their aid, and was wounded in the 
shoulder by a dart from a catapult. Thus part of the sign had come 
true ; the other part was in time fulfilled. The engines which had 
been used in the siege of Tyre arrived by sea ; the rampart was 
widened and raised to a greater height ; and underground mines 
were dug beneath the walls. The walls yielded in many places to 
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the mines and the engines, but it was not till the fourth attack that 
the Macedonians succeeded in scaling the breaches and entering the 
city. The slaughter was greater than in Tyre ; the women and 
children were sold into bondage ; and the place became a ^lacedonian 
fortress. 


Sect. S. Conquest of Egypt 


Alexander 
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Egypt was now absolutely cut off from Persia ; the gate to that 
sequestered land was open, and Alexander had only to march in. 
The Egyptians bad not the vigour to offer any national resistance to 
the Greek invader ; and Mazaces the Persian satrap, seeing Phoenicia 
and Syria in AlexandePs power, the Macedonian navy in the roadstead 
of Pelusium, and no help at hand, thought only of making his sub- 
mission and winning the conqueror’s grace. Sending his fleet up 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile to meet him at Memphis, Alc.xander 
journeyed thither by way of Heliopolis. In the capital of the 
Pharaohs, where he was probably proclaimed king, he sacrificed to 
Apis and the other native gods, and theieby won the goodwill of the 
people, who contrasted his piety with the bigotry of the Persian 
monarch Ochus, who had killed the sacred bull. But while the new 
king showed that he would treat the native religion and customs with 
respect, he also made it clear that Greek civilisation was now to pour 
into the exclusive regions of the Nile. He held athletic games aiul 
a poetical contest at Memphis ; and the most famous artists from 
Greece came to take part in it. 

From Memphis he sailed down the river to Canopus, and took a 
step which, if he had never performed another exploit in his life, 
rvould have jnade his name memorable for ever. He chose the ground, 
east of Rhacotis, between Lake Mareotis and the sea, as the site of a 
new city, over against the island of Pharos, famous in Homeric song, 
and soon to become more famous still as the place of the first light- 
house, one of the seven wonders of the world. The king is said to 
Iiave liimself traced out the ground plan of Akiunffria — tfie market^ 
place and the circuit of the walls, the sanctuary of Isis and the temples 
of tlie Hellenic gods. He joined the mainland with the island by -r 
causeway seven stades (nearly a mile) in length, and thus formed 
two harbours. The subsequent history of .Mc.xandria, which has 
held its position as a port for more thair 2000 years, proves that its 
founder had a true eye in choosing the site of the most famous of his 
new cities. The greatness of the place as a mart of the world far 
surpassed any purposes or hope.s that Ale.xandcr could have formed : 
but his object in founding it c.in hardly be doubted. Ale-wuidria was 
not intended to supersede Memphis as the capital of Egypt; it 
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intended to take the place of Tyre as the coinmerciai centre of Western 
Asia and the Eastern Mediterranean. And tlicre was a sjood reason 
for diverting the lines of traffic from the Phoenician to the Egyptian 
coast. For it was nalurtdly the ))o!icy of Alexander to transfer the 
tivide of the world, so far as might be, into the hands of Greeks ; 
but any new emporium rising on the ruins of Tyre or Sidon would 
have soon become predominantly I’hoenician, owing to the Phoenician 
genius for trade ; whereas on the Egyptian coast Greek traders would 
encounter no such rivalry. It was thus with a view to the commercial 
interests of his own race that Alexander 
founded the jiort of Egypt. 

In the official style of the Egyptian mon- 
archy the Pharaohs were sons of Ammon, and 
as the successor of the Pharaohs Alexander 
assumed the same title. It was therefore 
necessary in order to regulate his position 
that an official assurance should be given by 
Ammon himself that Ale.xander was his son. 

To obtain such a declaration and satisfy fully 
the formalities reciuircd by the priests, Alex- 
ander undertook a journey to the oracular 
sanctuary of .Ammon in the oasis of Siwah. And this motive is 
alone sufficient to explain the expedition. But it may well be 
that in Alexander’s mind there was a vague notion that there 
was something divine about his own origin, 
something mystical in his mother’s conception, 
and that, like Achilles, he was somewhat 
more than an ovdinary man. Proceeding 
along the coast to Paraetonion, he was there 
met by envoys who conveyed the submission 
of Cyrenc. By this acquisition the western 
frontier of the Macedonian empire extended to 
the border of the Carthaginian sphere of rule. 
Alexander then struck across the desert lo Alex- 
visit that Egyptian temple which was most 
famous in the Greek world, the temple as it ^j- 
was always called of Zeus Ammon. There 
were no tracks to guide the travellers, for the Amman 
south wind had ploughed up the sand and obliterated the road- . 

marks ; and stories were told in the camp of miraculous guidance 
vouchsafed to the favourite of the god. Ptolemy, son of Lagus, who 
• was destined hereafter to rule over Egypt and Libya, recorded in his 
Memoirs that two snakes moved in front of the troops and showed 
the way ; while Aristobulus, another companion of the king, spoke of 
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ihe guidance of two crows. A certain mystery enveloped this 
expedition. It is said that Alexander told no man what he asked 
the god or r\hat the god replied, save only that the answer pleased 
him. But it is ceitain that the priests had made such dispositions 
that Ammon spoke and recognised him as his son. The very route 
by which Alexander returned to Memphis is uncertain, for the same 
two companions differ; Ptolemy stating that he fared direct across 
the desert, and Aristobulus that he returned by Paraetonion. 

.A.t Memphis he organised the government of Egypt, entrusting it to 
tw'o native nomarchs, and appointing separate Greek governors for the 
adjoining districts of Arabia and for Libya. But the control of the 
finances \vas placed in the hands of a special minister, Cleomenes of 
Naucratis. Several military commanders were also appointed, and it- 
would seem that Alexander instituted this divided command as a 
safeguard against the danger of a rebellion. For, geographically 
situated as Egypt was, an ambitious commander might have a fair 
prospect of holding the country against his lord ; and its recent 
history as a Persian province had illustrated the difficulty of dealing 
with it. If this be so, .A.lexander inaugurated a policy which was 
followed, in later days and in another form, by his Roman successors’, 

Sect. 9. Battle of Gauga.mela, and Conquest of Babylonia 

The new lord of Egypt and Syria returned with the spring to Tyre. 
The whole coastland was now in his possession, and he controlled 
the sea ; the time had come to advance into the heart of the Persian 
empire. Having spent some months in the Phoenician city, busied 
with various matters of policy and administration, as well as with 
plans for his next campaign, he set forth at the head of 40,000 
infantry and 7000 horse, and reached Thapsacus on Euphrates at the 
beginning of August. The building of two bridges had been already 
begun, but the Persian Mazaeus, who was stationed with troops on the 
further shore, had hindered their completion. WTren Ale.xander 
arnved, he withdrew ; the bridges were finished, and the army 
passed over. The objective of Alexander was Babylon. At that 
tune of year it would have been mad to follow' the direct route down 
the Euphrates which was traversed by Cyrus and the Ten Thousand. 
Alexander chose the other road, across the north of Mesopotamia 
and down the Tigiis on its eastern bank. Throughout the Asiatic 
campaigns of Alexander we arc struck by the perfect organisation of 
his transports and supplies ; but we are struck even more by the 
certainty of his movements through strange lands, as if he had a map 
o t le country before him. His intelligence department must have 
ecn excellent, and though our records give us no intimations on the 
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subject, it has been supposed with ‘much plausibility that here the 
invader received help from the Jews, who ever since the Captivity 
were scattered about Media and Babylonia. It is certain that 
Alexander had shown special favour to the race of Israel at the 
foundation of Egyptian Alexandiia; he had invited a Jewish colony 
to settle there, enjoying the rights of citizens, and yet living in a 
separate quarter and keeping their own national customs. 

Fiom some Persian scouts who were captured it was ascertained 
that Darius, with a yet larger multitude than that which had 
succumbed at Issus, was on the other side of the river, determined 
.to contest the passage. Alexander crossed the Tigris, not at 
Nineveh, the usual place of crossing, but higher up at Bezabde. On Eclipse of 
the same night the moon went into eclipse, and men anxiously sought moan, 
in the phenomenon a portent of the issue of the coming struggle for 
the lordship of Asia. 

Marching southward for some days, Ale.vander learned that Aiexamicr 
Darius was encamped in a plain near Gaugamela on the river reaches ihe 
Bumodus. The numbers of the army were reported at 1,000,000 foot Qauafmela, 
and 40,000 horse. Having given his men four days’ rest, Ale.xander 
moved on by night and halted on a hill looking down on the plain 
where the enemy lay prepared for battle. A council of war was held, 
and the question was discussed whether the attack should be made 
immediately; but Parmenio counselled a day’s delay, for the purpose 
of reconnoitring fully the enemy’s position and discovering whether 
perchance covered pits had been dug or stakes laid in the ground. 

Parmenio’s counsel was followed, and the troops pitched their camp 
in the order in which they were to fight. Alexander jode over the Sept. 30. 
plain and found that the Persians had cleared it of all bushes and 
obstacles which might impede the movements of their cavalry or 
the effect of their scythed chariots. 

The following night was spent by the Persians under arms, for Sight 
their camp was unfortified and they feared a night attack. And 
a nigdit attack was recommended by Parmenio, but .Ale.xander preferred 
to trust the issue to his own generalship and the superior discipline 
of his troops, and not to brave the hazards of a struggle in the 
dark. He said to Parmenio, “ I do not steal victory,” and under 
the gallantry of this reply he concealed, in his usual manner, the 
prudence and policy of his resolve. A victory over the Persian 
host, won in the open field in the light of day, would have a far 
greater effect in establishing his prestige in Asia than an advantage 
stolen by night ' 

The Grc.at King, according to wont, was in the ceselra of the v 
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Persian array, surroundea by his Kinsfoifc and ais Persian body- 
guard. On either side of tliein ^\ere Greek mercenaries, Indian 331 j«.c 
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auxiliaries with a few elephants, and Carians whose ancestors had 
been settled in Upper Asia. The centre was strengthened and 
deepened by a second line, composed of the Babylonian troops, and 
the men from the shores of the Persian Gulf, and the Uxians who 
dwelt east of Susa, and the Sitacenes. On the left wing, the 
Cadusians from the shores of the Caspian and the men of Susa 
were nearest the centre ; next came a mixed host of Persian hoise 
and foot ; and at the extreme left were the troops from the far east, 
from Arachosia and Bactria, This wing was covered by looo 
Bactrian cavalry, too scythe -armed chariots, and the Scythian 
cavalry from the desert districts of Lake Aral. On the right were the 
contingents of the Caucasian folks ; the Hyrcanians and Tapurians 
from the south-eastern shores of the Caspian ; the Parthians, who 
were destined in the future to found a new oriental monarchy ; the 
Sacae from the slopes of the Hindu-Kush ; the Medes, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia and northern Syria. 

Against this host, of which the cavalry alone is said to have been 
as numerous as all the infantry of the enemy, Alexander descended 
the hill in the morning. On his left wing — commanded as usual by 
Parmenio — were the cavalry of the Thessalian and confederate Greeks ; 
in the centre the six regiments of the phalanx ; and on the right, the 
hypaspists, and the eight squadrons of the Companions, the royal 
squadron of Clitus being at the e.xtreme right. Covering die right 
wing were some light troops, spear-throwers and archers. The line 
was far outflanked on both sides by the enemy, and the danger 
which Alexander had most to fear, as at the battle of Issus, was that 
of being attacked in rear or dank ; only that, whereas in the plain of 
Issus his right alone was threatened, here both wings were in peril." 
He sought to meet these contingencies by forming behind each wing 
a second line, which by facing round a quarter or half circle could 
meet an attack on dank or rear. Behind the left wing were placed 
Thracian foot and horse, some Greek confederate cavalry, and Greek 
mercenary cavalry; behind the right, the old Greek mercenaries 
under Cleander, the Macedonian archers, some of the Agrianian spear- 
throwers, the mounted pikemen, the light Paeonian cavalry ; and, 
at the extreme right, to bear the brunt of a dank assault, the new 
Greek mercenaries under Menidas.^ 

As he advanced, Alexander and his right wing were opposite to the 
centre of the enemy’s line, and he was outdanked by the whole length of 
the enemy’s left. He therefore bore obliquely to the right, and, even 
when the Scythian horsemen riding forward came into contact with 
his own light troops, hp continued to move his squadrons of heavy 
cavalry in the same direction. Darius saw with anxiety that this 
movement would soon bring the Macedonian right outside the ground 
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which he had carefully levelled and prepared for the action of his 
scythed chariots, and, as he had set no small part of his hopes in 
tlie deadly effect of these chariots, he commanded the Scythian and 
Bactrian cavalry to ride round and deliver a flank-charge, in order 
to hinder any further advance towaids the right. The chaige was Cavalry 
met by the new mercenaries of Menidas ; but they were too few, laitk on 
they were driven back, until the Paeonians and the old mercenaries 
were bidden to come to their support. Then the barbarians gave 
way, but in a short while, reinforced by more troops, they returned 
to the charge. The battle raged, and it was well if the Macedonians, 
far outnumbered, could hold their ground. 

Meanwhile Darius had loosed his scythed cars, to whirl destruction The attack 
into the ranks of the Companions and the hypaspists. But the archers «f 
and the Agrian spear-throwers received them with showers of spears 
and arrows ; some of these active hillsmen seized the reins of the frustrated. 
horses and pulled the drivers from their seats, while the hypaspists, 
swiftly and undismayed, opened their ranks, and the terrible chariots 
rattled harmless down the intervals. 

The whole Persian line was now advancing to attack, and Alexander 
was waiting for the moment to deliver his cavalry charge. He had 
to send his mounted pikemen to the help of the light cavalry, who were 
being hard pressed on the right by the Scythians and Bactrians ; and 
as a counter-check to this reinforcement, squadrons of Persian cavalry 
were dispatched to the assistance of their fellows. By the withdrawal Charge of 
of these squadrons a gap was caused in the left wing, and into this Alexander, 
gap Alexander plunged at the head of his cavalry column and split 
the line in two. Thus the left side of the enemy’s centre was 
•exposed, and turning obliquely Alexander charged into its ranks. 

Meanwhile the bristling phalanx was moving forward and was soon 
engaged in close combat with another part of the Persian centre. 

The storm of battle burst with wildest fury round the spot where 
the Persian king was trembling, and what befell at Issus befell again 
at Gaugamcla. The Great King turned his chariot and fled. His Flight of 
Persians fled with him, and swept along in their flight the troops Varius. 
who had been posted in the rear. - 

Thus the Persian centre and the neighbouring part of the left wing 
were cut down or routed by the phalanx, the hypaspists, and the 
Companions. And in the meantime, the severe struggle of the light 
cavalry on the uttentiost left had also ended in victory for the 
Macedonians. 

The regiments of the phalanx in their rapid advance had failed to Caj> in the 
keep abre.ast, and it would seem that when the regiment of Cratcrus, 
on the extreme left, was alre.ady far forward in the thick of the fight, 
the regiment commanded by Simmias, second from the left, was 
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considerably in the rear. From his position Sinimias saw that the 
Thessalian cavalry on the left winy were pressed hard by their 
adversaries, and he halted his rcyimcnt, in order apparently to make 
a movement to assist them. Bui the Indian and Persian cavalr)’ of 
the hostile centre rushed through the gap in the phalan.x and rode 
straight onward to the Macedonian camp, unhindered by the rear line 
of the left wing who did not expect an enemy on that side. Tlic 
captives in the camp burst out and helped their friends to murder the 
Thracians who had been set to guard it. The Greek mercenaries 
and Thracians of the rear line soon perceived what had happened ; 
they turned round, titiacked the plunderers in the rear, and overcame 
them. 

Meanwhile Pannenio was hard bestead. The Mesopotamians and 
Syrians of the extreme Persian right had attacked his c.avalry in the 
flank or rear. Parmenio sped a messenger to .Ale.xander entreating, 
aid, and Alexander desisted from the pursuit of his fleeing rival, to 
restore the battle on his left wing. Riding back with his Companions 
he encountered a large body of cavalry, Persians, Parthians, titid 
Indians, in full retreat, but in orderly array. A desperate conflict 
ensued, perhaps the most fearful in the whole battle, the Persians 
fighting not for victory but for life. Sixty of the Companions fell, 
but Ale.xander was again victorious and rode on to the help of 
Parmenio. But Parmenio no longer needed his help. Not the least 
achievement of this day of great deeds was the brilliant fighting of 
the Thessalian cavalry, who not only sustained the battle against the 
odds which had wrimg from Parmenio the cry for aid, but in the end 
routed their foemen before .Ale.xander could reach the spot. The 
battle was won, and the fate of the Persian empire was decided. 

Ale.xander did not tarry on the field. He lost not a moment in 
resuming the chase which he had abandoned, and, riding eastward 
throughout the night on the tracks of the Persian king, he reached 
Arbela on the morrow. It befell now as it had befallen after Issus. 
He did not take the king, but found at Arbela his chariot, his shield, 
and his bow'. Darius fled into the highlands of Media, and 
Ariobarzanes with a host of the routed army hastened southward to 
Persia. .Alexander did not follow either king or satrap, but pursued 
his way to Babylon. 

It might have been expected, and Alexander seems to have 
expected, that the men of Babylon, trusting in their mighty walls, 
would have offered to the victor of Gaugamela the same defiance 
which the men of Tyre offered to the victor of Issus. He w.as dis- 
appointed. When he approached the city, with his army airayed for 
action, the gates opened and the Babylonians streamed out, led by 
their priests and their chief men. The satrap Mazaeus, who had 
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h.ia won tiic ue.isurc, of Sus.i. but tlicre were innnenso treasuics still 
ill tlie pul.tces of Cvriis .iiul D.irius in tbc hc.irt of tbe I ersi.in liipli- 
laniis, nnU liiesc were not only liy tbe dillieultics of tlie 
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before Arioh.irrtmcs was crushed. But whatever weic liis reasons, , 

seemed to liini of tlie greatest moment to secure I'ersis immediately. (A, if 
His road I.iy .south.e.islward, and when be had crossed tbe river 
gris, die first obsiade tliat he encoimtercd vv.is the independent tube ot 
the U.\ian hiilsmen, on wlioin tbc Persian kings tliemseivcs were accils- 
tomed to bestow gifts for ibcir goodwill. The barbari.'ins held^ the .e /siu'i 
p,isscs through which tbe road lay, but a night march by a “'ncult A ■ 
mountain path enabled Ale.vander to surprise them, and the Uxians 
henceforward were forced to pay yearly gilts to the lord of .Asia a 
hundred horses, live liundrctl draught oven, .md thirty thous.and sheep. 

The Maccdani.m army vv.as now in the midst ot a region which 
was unknown to Cireek charts. Alc.vandcr’s advance is a march not 
only of conquest but of discovery, and opens a new epoch m the 
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history of geographical science by revealing Central Asia to the 
knowledge of Europe. 

Storming Leaving half of his army with Parmenio to p^ceed more slowly 
of tlie along the main road, Ale.xander led the other half (including the 

Ionian Macedonians, both horse and foot) by a shorter path through the 

23 “b c^"' narrow defile which formed the entrance to Persis and 

was called the Persian Gates. Ariobaizanes was posted there 
with 40,000 foot and 700 horse, guarding the rocky pass which he 
had fortified by a wall. An attack, easily repelled, showed Ale.vander 
that the pass was impregnable ; yet it must be carried, for this was 
the only road to the royal cities of Persia. For a moment Alexander 
was baffled ; never perhaps — not even before Tyre — was he encoun- 
tered by a problem more desperate to all seeming. But he learned 
from a prisoner of some extremely perilous paths leading round, 
through the forests which covered the mountains, to the back of the 
pass. At this season the snow made these paths more dangerous 
than ever, and they might well seem hopeless to men weighed down 
with heavy armour ; but they were the only hope and Alexander 
did not hesitate. He left Craterus with part of the troops in front 
of the pass, with orders to attack as soon as he heard the Mace- 
donian trumpets sounding from above on the other side. With the 
rest of his force, including most of the cawlry, three regiments of 
the phalanx, the hypaspists, and other light troops, he set forth at 
night, and marched quickly eleven miles along the precipitous snowy 
track, intersected frequently by deep gullies. When the point was 
reached at which he was to turn in order to descend on the Persian 
camp, he again divided his forces, and sent one division forward to 
bridge the river Araxes and cut off the Persian retreat. Taking the 
hypaspists, the royal squadron of the Companions, one regiment of 
the phalanx, and some light troops, he raced down upon the camp 
and destroyed or routed three successive sets of outposts before the day 
dawned. Instead of raising the alarm, the sentinels scattered on the 
mountain, and when the Macedonian trumpets pealed on the brink 
of his entrenchments, Ariobarzanes was taken completely by surpnse. 
Attacked on both sides, in front by Craterus who stormed up the 
wall of rock, and in the rear by Alexander, the Persians were cut to 
pieces or fell over precipices in their flight. Ariobarzanes with a 
small band escaped into the mountains. 
hcpataces The royal palaces of Persia, to which Alexander now hurried 
utmost speed, stood in the valley of lilervdasht, fertile then 
inopo desolate at the present day, and close to the city of Istachr, 

which the Persians deemed the oldest city in the world. In Istachr 
itself there was a royal house too, but the great palaces stood some 
miles away, close beneath the mountain, upon a lofty platform 
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against a background of black rock. The platform was mounted by 
magnificent staircases, and it bore, besides massive propylaea, four 
chief buildings, the small palace of Darius, the larger palace of 
Xerxes, and two great pillared halls. The impressive ruins tell a 
trained eye how to leconstruct the general plan of the royal abode, 
and there can be no question that Achaemenian architecture had 
wrought here its greatest achievements, greater than the palace of 
Susa which Ale.xander had seen, greater than that of Ecbatana 
which he was soon to see. This cradle of the Persian kingdom, 
to which, city and palace together, the Greeks gave the name of 
Peysepolis, was “ the richest of all the cities under the sun.’' It is said 
that 120,000 talents were found in the treasury; an army of mules 
and camels were required to remove the spoils. This store of gold, 
so long withdrawn from use, was now suddenly to be restored to 
circulation and perturb the markets of the world. 

Pasargadae. Not far off, two days’ journey northward up the winding valley of 
the Murghab, was Pasargadae, the city of Cyrus. The maker of 
Persia built it close to the field where he had shattered the host of 
the Median king ; and the place is still marked by his tomb, and 
the stones of other buildings, on some of which the traveller may 
read the words “ I am Cyrus the king, the Achaemenian.” In 
Pasargadae too Alexander found a store of treasure. 

Jan.-April, For four months he made the Persian palaces his headquarters, 
330 n.c. doling which time he received the submission of Caramania or Kirman, 
and madesome excursions to punish the robbers who infested the neigh- 
Burning of bouring mountains. But the most famous incident connected with 
the palace jjjg sojourn at Persepolis is the conflagration of the palace of Xer.xcs. 
of XerM.s. Story is that one night when Alexander and his companions had 

drunk deep at a royal festival, Thais, an Attic courtesan, who was of 
the company, mindful of her country and all the wrongs which 
Xerxes had wrought, flung out among the tipsy carousers the idea of 
burning down the house of the malignant foe who had burned the 
temples of Greece. The mad words of the woman inspired a wild 
frenzy, and whirled the revellers forth, armed with torches, to accom- 
plish the barbarous deed. Alexander hurled the first brand, and the 
cedar wood-work of the palace was soon in flames. But before the 
fire had done its work the king's head was cool, and he commanded 
the fire to be quenched. It is folly to attempt to read into this act 
a deliberate policy ;. it was the wild, freak of a moment, repented the 
next. 

Sect. 1 1. Death of Darius 

In the meantime king Darius remained in Ecbatana, surrounded 
by the adherents who were faithful to him, chiefly the satraps of 
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those laiuh which were still iincoittiuercd — Media itself and Hyr- 
cania, Areia and Baciria, AracUosia anti nranfjiana. It is probable 
that after (lie Gai);>aincia battle Alexander hoped to ret cite some 
propostii from liis defeated foe, more submissive and acceptable than 
that tvliich had lieen sent after Issus. He would have been ready 
perhaps to leave to Darius the cttslern part of his dominions, with 
the royal title, thou.t:h as a depentlent vtissal, and to content himself 
for a while with the empire which he had won, indutling Susa and 
Peisepolis. It may h.ite been with the hope of receiving' overtures 
that he tarried so long in Persis. lint Dttrius gave no sign. Media 
was defensible ; he h;id a large army from the northern satrapies ; 
and he bad Bactria as a rettettt, if retreat he must. 

The spring was advanced when Alc.\andcr left I’ersis for Ecbatana. 

The direct road did not lie by Siisa, but .much farther east tlnough 
the land of Paraelacene. He made all speed, when the news reached 
him by the way, that Darius was at Ecb.atana with a large army, pre- 
pared to fight. But when after .a succession of forced marches he 
drew nigh to the city, he found that Darius bad flown eastward, 
following the women and heavy baggage which had been sent on to 
the Caspian Gates, and taking the treasures with him. It is said Alex^inJer 
that the reason of this retreat was the default of some Cadusian and •'{ 
Scythian troops which had failed to arrive in time. When he reached 
the Median capital, Alexander was detained by the need of arranging 
certain m.itlcrs before he pursued his rival into the northern wilds. 

He paid off the Thessalitm troops and the other Greek confederates, 
giving them a handsome donative and a conduct to the Aegean ; but 
any who chose to enrol themselves anew in his service .and share in 
his further course of coniiucst might stay, and not a few stayed. 

Parmenio was entrusted with the c.are of seeing that the treasures of 
Persis were transported and safely deposited in the strong keep of 
Ecbatana, where they were to remain in charge of the treasurer 
Harpalus and a laige body of Maccdoni.an troops. Parmenio was 
then to proceed northward to Cadusia, and along the shores of the 
Caspian Se.a, where he was to meet the king. 

With the main part of the army Alc.xander hurried on, merciless 
to men and steeds, bent on the capture of D.arius. His way lay by 
Ragac, and when he reacbctl that place, a little to the south of the i^Rayy.) 
modern capital of Persia, he found that the fugitive was already well 
beyond the Caspian Gates, which lie a long day’s journey to the 
east. Despairing of overt.'iking him, Alexander rested some days 
at R.agae before he adv.anced towards Parthia through the Caspian 
p.ass. But mc.anwhile doom was stealing upon Darius by another Darius 
way. His followers were beginning to suspect that ili-iuck dogged 
him, and when he proposed to stay and risk another battle instead 
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of continuing his retreat to Bactria, none were willing except the 
remnant of Greek mercenaries, who were still faithful to the man who 
had hired them, and perhaps dreaded punishment as recusants' to 
the Greek cause. Bessus, the satrap of Bactria, was a kinsman of 
the king, and it was felt by many that he might be able to raise up 
again the Achaemenian house, which Darius had been unable to 
sustain. A plot was formed ; Darius was seized and bound in the 
middle of the night, set in a litter, and hurried on as a prisoner along 
the road to Bactria. This event disbanded his army. The Greek 
mercenaries went off northwards into tlie Caspian mountains, and 
many of the Persians turned back to find pardon and grace with 
Alexander. They found him encamped on the Parthian side of the 
The Caspian Gates, and told him the new turn of events. When he 

jtunuit learned that his old rival was a prisoner and that Bessus was now 

of Dartu^. antagonist, Alexander resolved on a swift and hot pursuit. Leav- 
, ing the main body of the anny to come slowly after, he set forth at 
once with his cavalry and some light foot, and sped the whole night 
through, not resting till next day at noon, and then another evening 
and night at the same breathless speed. Sumise saw him at Thara. 
It was the place where the Great King had been put in chains, and 
It was ascertained from his interpreter, who had remained behind ill, 
that Bessus and his fellows intended to surrender Darius if the 
pursuit were pressed. There was the greater .need for haste. The 
pursuers rode on throughout another night ; men and horses were 
dropping with fatigue. At noon they came to a village where the 
pursued had halted the day before, and Alexander learned that they ' 
intended to force a march in the night. He asked the people if 
there was no short way, and was told that there was a short way, 
but it was waterless. Alexander instantly dismounted five hundred 
of his horsemen and gave their steeds to the officers and the 
strongest men of the infantry who were with him. With these he 
started in the evening, and having ridden about forty-five miles came 
up with the enemy at break of day. The barbarians were straggling, 
many of them unarmed ; a few who made a stand were swept away, 
but most of them fled when they saw that it was Ale.vander. Bessus 
and his fellow-conspirators bade their prisoner — no longer, seemingly, 
in chains — mount a horse ; and when Darius refused, they stabbed 
him and rode their ways, wounding the litter-mules too and killing 
the drivers. The beasts, sore and thirsty, strayed about half a mile 
from the road down a side valley, where they were found at a spring 
by a Macedonian who had come to slake his thirst. The Great 
King was near his last gasp. If he could have spqken Greek, or if 
the stranger had understood Persian, he might have found words to 
send a message of thanks to his conqueror for the generous treatment 
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teacher ; and the victories of Issus and Gaugameia were calculated 
to confirm the Europeans in their sense of unmeasured superiority. 
But, as Alexander advanced, his view expanded, and he rose to a 
loftier conception of his own position and his relation to Asia. He 
began to transcend the familiar distinction of Greek and barbarian, 
and to see that, for all the truth it contained, it was not the last word 
that could be said. He formed the notion of an empire, both 
European and Asiatic, in which the Asiatics should not be dominated 
by the European invaders, but Europeans and Asiatics alike should 
be ruled on an equality by a monarch, indifferent to the distinction 
of Greek and barbarian, and looked upon as their own king by 
Persians as well as by Macedonians. The idea begins to show itself' 
after the battle of Gaugameia. The Persian lords and satraps who 
submit are received with favour and confidence ; AIe.\ander learns to 
know and appreciate the fine qualities of the Iranian noblemen. Some 
of the eastern provinces are entrusted to Persian satraps, for example 
Babylonia to Mazaeus, and the court of Ale.xander ceases to be purely 
European. With oriental courtiers, the forms of an oriental court ate 
also gradually introduced; the Asiatics prostrate themselves before the 
lord of Asia ; and presently Ale.xander adopts the dress of a Persian 
king at court ceremonies, in order to appear less a foreigner in the eyes 
of his eastern subjects. The idea which prompted this policy was 
new and bold, and it harmonised with the great work of Alexander, — • 
the breaking down of the barriers between west and east ; but it was 
accompanied by a certain imperious self-exaltation, which we do not 
find in the earlier part of Alexander’s career, and it involved him in 
troubles with his own folk. The Macedonians strongly disapproved 
of their Idng’s new paths ; they disliked the rival influence of the 
Asiatic nobles, and their prejudices were shocked at seeing Ale-xandcr 
occasionally assume oriental robes. The Macedonian royalty was in- 
deed inadequate for Alexander’s imperial position; but it is unfortunate 
that he had no other model than the royalty of Persia, hedged round 
by forms which were so distasteful to the free spirit of Greece. 
The life of Alexander was spent in solving difficult problems, political 
and military' ; and none was harder than this, to create a kingship 
which should conciliate the prejudices of the east without offending 
the prejudices of the west. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE FAR EAST 

Sect. i. Hyrcania, Aueia, Bactria, Sogdiana 

The murderers of Darius fled, Bessus to Bactria, Nabarzanes to 
Hyrcania; and the direction of their flight determined t ie co 
Alexander’s advance. He could not pursue Bessus while there i as 
an enemy behind him in the Caspian region, and therefore bis lirs 
movement was to cross the Elburz chain of mountains which separate 
the south Caspian shores from Parthia, and subdue the lands of the 
Tapuri and Mardi. The Persian officers who had retreated into 
these regions submitted, and were received with favour; tie i e o 
Nabarzanes was spared. The Greek mercenaries who had found 
refuge in the Tapurian mountains capitulated. All who had e^teied 
the Persian service, before the Synednon of Corinth ha p e & 
Greece to the cause of Macedon, were released; the lest weie com- 
pelled to serve in the Macedonian army for the same pay " 
had received from Darius. The importance of the well-wooded 
southern coast of the Caspian was understood by Alexan er, an i 
sent orders to Parmenio to go forth from Kcbatana an ta 'e posses 
Sion of the Cadusian territory on the south-western side of the sea. 
He himself could not tarry. Having rested a fortnight at /adracarta 
and held athletic games, he marched eastward to Susia, a town m 
the north of Areia, and was met there by Satibarzanes, governor o 
Arcia, who made his submission and was confirmed in ns saMpy. 
Here the news arrived that Bessus had assumed the style ot t^rear 
King with the name of Arta-xeracs, and was wearing his turban • 

Alexander started at once on the road to Bactiia. His way wouici 
have lain by Merv ; in the wilds of Central Asia the beaten ways ot 
traffic remain the same for thousands of years. But le la no 
gone far when he was overtahen by the news that Satibar?anes lac 
revolted behind him. There was nothing to be done but to return 
and secure tlie province of Areia ; for this province did not stan 
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alone ; it would cert.iinly be upheld in its hostility by the neighbour- 
ing countries of Arachosia and Drtingiana, which formed the satrapy 
of Barsaeiites, one of the murderers of Darius. Hurrj-ing Iwck in 
forced marches witli a part of his army, Alexander appeared before 
.Artocoana, the capital of Areia, in two days ; Satibarzanes galloped 
away to seek Bessns in Baclria, and his troops who tied to the 
mountains were pursued and overcome. There was no further 
resistance, anti the contjueror tnarched southwards to Drangiana. 
His ro.id can hardly be doubtful — the ro.id which leads by Herat 
into Seistan. And it is probable ihiit Herat is the site of the city 
nliich Alexander founded to be the capital and stroiigbold of the new 
province, .Alexandria of the Areiaiis. The submission of Drangiana 
was made without :i blow ; the satrap, who had (led to the Indians, 
was given up by them and put to death. 

At Prophthasia, the capital of the Drangian land, tliere befell a 
tragedy, whereof we know too little to judge the rights and n rongs of 
the case. It came to Ale.xandePs ears that Philotas, the son of 
Parmenio, was conspiring against his life. The king called an 
assembly of the Macedonians and stated the charges against the 
general. Philotas admitted that he had known of a plot to murder 
Ale.xandcr and said nothing about it ; but this was only one of the 
charges against him. The Afacedonians, although many of them 
were ill-content with the developments of their king’s policy in 
the cast, found Philotas guilty, and he was pierced by their 
j,aveVms. The son dead, it seemed dangerous to let the father live, 
whether he was involved or not in the treasonable designs of 
Philot.as. A messenger w.as despatched with .all speed to Aledia, 
bearing commands to some of the captains of Parmenio's army to 
put the old general to death. If the guilt of Philotas was assured — 
and we have no reason to doubt it — we can hardly, so far as Philotas 
is concerned, blame .Alexander for bis rigorous measures, which it 
must have been painful (or him to adopt. A crime which might 
have been pardoned in Macedonia could not be dealt gently with in 
a camp in distant lands, where not only success but safety de- 
pended on loyalty and discipline. But the death of Parmenio was 
an arbitrary act of precaution against merely suspected disloyalty; 
there seem to have been no proofs against him, and there was- 
certainly no trial. 

In the meantime Alexander had changed his plans. Instead of 
retracing his steps and following the route to Bactria, tvhich he had 
originally intended to take, he resolved to fetch a circle, and march- 
ing through Afgh.anistan, subduing it as he went, he would cross the 
Hindu-Kush mountains and descend on the plain of the Oxus from 
the east. First lie advanced southwards to secure Seistan and the 
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north-western'regions of Baluchistan, then known as Gediosia. The Alexander 
Ariaspae, a peaceful and friendly people whom the Greeks called -aiinters in 
“ Benefactors,” dwelt in the south of Scistan. Alexander passed 
part of the winter among them, and gratified them by a small 
increase of territory, and made them free, subject to no satrap. 

The neighbouring Gedrosians volunteered their submission, and 
a Gedrosian satrapy was constituted with its capital at Pura. 

When spring came, Alexander pushed north-eastward up the valley 
of the Halmand to Candahar. And in pionouncmg the name of 
Candahar, we are perhaps pronouncing the name of the great con- 
queror; for the chief city which he founded in Aiachosin was Alexandria 
probably on the site of Candahar, which seems to be a corruption of '« 
its name, Alexandria. The way led on over the mountains, past ■'IracAosin. 
Ghatni, into the valley of the upper waters of the Cabul liver, and 
Alexander came to the foot of the high range of the Hindu-Kush. The 
whole massive complex of mountains which diverge from the roof of the • 
world, dividing southern from central, eastern from western Asia — 
the Pamirs, the Hindu-Kush, and the Himalayas — weie gioupcd by 
the Greeks under the general name of Caucasus. But the Hindu- 
Kush was distinguished by the special name of Paropanisus, while 
the Himalayas were called the Imaus. At the foot of the Hindu- Alexandria 
Kush he spent the winter, and founded another Alexandria to secure 
this region, somewhere to the north of Cabu! ; it was distinguished 
as Alexandria of the Caucasus. While he was in these parts he iioupimi), 
learned that Satibarranes was stilt abroad in Areia, inflaming a 329-8 s.c. 
rebellion ; some forces were sent to crush him ; a battle was fought 
and Satibarzanes was killed. 

The crossing of the Caucasus, undertaken in the early spring, 
was an achievement which, for the difficulties overcome and the 
hardships of cold and want endured, seems to have fallen little 
short of Hannibal’s passage of the Alps. The soldiers had to con- 
tent themselves with raw meat and the herb of silphion as a substitute 
for bread. At length they reached Drapsaca, high up on the {f Kun- 
northern slope — the frontier fortress of Bactria. Having rested his 
way-worn army, Alexander went down by the stronghold of Aoinus [jrash- 
into the plain, and marched through a poor country to Bactra, the kurgan . ) 
chief city of the land, which has preserved its old site but has 
changed its name to Balkh. 

The pretender, Bessiis Arta.xerxes, had stripped and wasted Occufaimn 
eastern Bactria up to the foot of the mountains, for the purpose of <>/ Oactna 
checking the progress of the invading army ; but he fled across the 
Oxus when Alexander drew ne.ar, and his native cavalry deserted 
him. No man withstood the conqueror, and another province was 
added without a blow to the Macedonian empire. Alexander lost no 
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time in pursuing the fugitive into Sogtliaiia. This is the country 
which lies between the streams of the 0 \us and the jaxurtes. It 
was calleil Sogdiana from the ri\er Sogei, wiiich flows througit the 
land and, passing near the cities of Samarcand and lJuchara, loses 
itself in the sands of the desert before it approaches the waters of the 
Oxus. Bessus had burned his boats, and when Alexander, after a (/f. Samv- 
weary march of two or three days through the hot desert, arrived at 
the banks of the Oxus, he was forced to transport his army by the 
primitive vehicle of skins, which the natives of Central Asia then vised 
and still use to-day. Alexander’s soldiers, however, instead of in- 
flating the sheep-skins with air, stuffed them with rushes. They 
crossed the river at Kilif, where its banks contract to the width of 
about two-lhinls of a mile, and advanced on the road to .Maraeanda, 
the chief city of the country, easily recognised as Samarcand. 

Bessus had no support north of the Oxus. He had some 
Sogdian allies, at the head of whom were Spitanienes and Data- 
ifliernes ; but these men hail no intention of sacrificing their country 
to the cause of the pretender. Thinking that Alexander’s only 
object was to capture Bessus, and that he would then withdraw from 
Sogdiana and fix the Oxus as the northern bountiary of his dominion, 
they sent a message to him oflering to surrender the usurper. The 
king sent Ftolemy, son of L.'igus, with 6000 men to secure Bessus, 
whom they found in a walled village, deserted by his Sogdian 
friends. By Alc.xander’s orders he was placed, naked and fettered, 
on the right side of the road by which the army was marching. 

Ale.xander halted as he passed the captive, and asked him why he 
had seized and murdered Darius, his king and benefactor. Bessus 
replied that he had acted in concert with other Persian nobles, in the 
liope of winning the conqueror’s favour. He was scourged and sent 
to Bactra to await his doom. 

But Alexander did not arrest his march ; he had made up his /iher 
mind to annex Sogdiana. Not the Oxus but the Jaxartes was to he 
the northern limit of his empire, Tlie children of the w.aste called , 
this river the Tanais. It is said that the Greeks were deceived into ^ 
imagining that it was the same river as the familiar Tanais which {Den.) 
discliarges its waters into the Maeolic lake, and hence regarded it as 
the boundary between Asia and Europe, and thought that the 
herdsmen of the north, who dwelt beyond it, were “ the Scythians 
of Europe.” But they can hardly have fallen into this error, for they 
imagined that the Caspian Sea was a gulf of the ocean, and the two 
errors are inconsistent. Having seized and garrisoned Samarcand, 
the army pushed on north-eastward by the unalterable road which 
nature has marked out, and occupied seven strongholds which the 
Sogdians had built as defences against invaders from the north. 
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The road reacheb the Jaxartes where that river issues front the chilly 
vale of Fergana and rleflccts its course to flow through the steppes, 
It was a point of the highest importance; for Fergana forms the 
vestibule of the great gate of communication between soutli-nestern 
Asia and China — the pass over the Tian-shan mountains, which 
Alexandria descends on the other side into the land of Kashgar. Here Alexander, 
Eschate with strategic insight, resolved to fix the limit of his empire, and on 
the banks of the river he founded a new city tvhich was known as 
3- E.c. Ale-vandria the Ultimate. There is no doubt about the situation; it 
is the later Khodjend. 

The conqueror, judging from the ease with which he bad come 
and conquered Arachosia and Hactria, seems not to have conceived 
that it might be otherwise beyond the Oxus. But the chiefs of 
Sogdiana Sogdiana were not as the Persian grandees ; they were ready to dare 
rises greatly for their freedom against the European invader. As he was 
^Alexander, designing his new city, Ale.xander received the news that the land 
was up in arms behind him. Spitamenes was the leader of dm 
movement, and was supported by O-vyartes and other leading 
Sogdians. The few Macedonian soldiers left in the seven strongholds 
had been overpoweied, and the garrison of Samarcand was besieged 
in the citadel. A message had gone forth into the western wastes, 
and the Massagetao and other Scythian tribes were flocking to drive 
Summer, out the intruder. It was a dangerous moment for Ale.vander. Ho 
328.ff.c. first turned to recover the fortresses, and in two days he bad taken 
{Uraiiiie.) burned five of them. Cyrupolis, the largest and strongest, 

caused more trouble ; but Alexander, with a few companions, con- 
trived to creep under the wall by the bed of a dry stream, and threw 
open a gate to the troops. The resistance of the inhabitants was 
furious, and the king was wounded in the mellay. The fall 
Cyrupolis was followed by the capitulation of the seventh town, and 
the remnant of the indwellers of all these places were led in chains to 
take part in peopling the new Alexandria. 

The next task should have been the relief of Samarcand, but 
Alexander found himself confronted by a new danger, and could send 
only a few thousand troops to succour the besieged garrison. The 
herdsmen of the north were pouring down to the banks of dm 
Jaxartes, leady to cross the stream and harass the Macedonians m 
the rear. It was impossible to move until they had been repelled 
and the passage of the river secured. The walls of Alexandria were 
hastily constructed of unbumt clay and the place made fit fm" 
habitation in the short space of twenty days. Meanwhile the 
northern bank was lined by the noisy and jeering hordes of the 
barbarians, and Alexander determined to cross the river. The 
offerings were not favourable they betokened, said the seer, personal 
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danger to the king ; but Alexander would be mocked no longer. 
Bringing up his niissile-engiiies to the shore, he dismayed the 
shepherds, who, when stones and darts began to fall among them 
from such a distance and unhorsed one of their champions, retreated 
some distance from tlie bank. The army seized the moment to 
cross ; the Scythians were routed, and AIc.\ander, at the head of his 
cavalry, pursued tliein fir into the steppes. Parched by the intense 
summer heat, the king was tempted to drink of the foul water of the 
desert, and ho fell dangerously ill. Thus was the presage of the 
offerings fulfilled. 

Luckily Aie.\ander soon recovered, for ill tidings came from the 
south. Wlien the relieving force approached Maracanda, Spita- 
menes had fled westward to the town of Sogdiana, which probably 
answers to Buchara, The Macedonians marched after him, hoping 
to drive him utterly out of the land, but they were indiscreet, and tlie 
whole detachment was cut off. Learning of this disaster, Alexander 
hurried to Samarcand with cavalry and light troops, covering the 
distance, it is said, in three days, — a forced march of between fifty 
and sixty miles a day, which seems almost impossible for foot soldiers, 
however lightly ctiuipped, in the heat of a Sogdian summer. At his 
coming, Spitamencs, who had returned to the siege of Samarcand, 
again darted westward, and Alexander fofiowed m pursuit. Visiting 
the spot where the unlucky corps had been cut down on the banks 
of tlie Sogd, the king buried the dead ; then crossing the river, he 
pursued the fugitive chieftain and his Scythian allies to the limits of 
the waste, He swept on to Sogdiana, ravaging the land ; then AUxandt 
marching south-westward to the 0.xU3, be crossed into western r 

Bactria and spent the winter at Zariaspa. The Bactrian cities 
Zariaspa .and Bactra bore somewhat the same relation to one another 328-7 Ac 
as the Sogdian cities of Maracanda and Sogdiana. ,ar Zan- 

At Zariaspa, Bessus was formally tried for the murder of Darius, 
and was condemned to h,ave his nose and ears cut off and be taken 
to Ecbatana to die on the cross. The Greeks, like ourselves, re- 
garded mutilation as a barbarous punishment, and it is not pleasant 0/ 
to find Alexander violating this sentiment. But the adoption of Sasus, 
oriental punishments in dealing with orientals must be judged along 
with the adoption of other oriental customs. Every conqueror of an 
alien race finds himself in a grave embarrassment. Is he to offend 
his ideals and fall away from his convictions by acquiescing in out- 
landish usages antagonistic to his own ? Or is he, stiffnecked and 
inflexibly true to the principles of his own civilisation, to remain 
out of touch with his new subjects ^ Is he to adopt the policy which 
will be most effective in administering the conquered land, or is'he 
to impose a policy which works and is approved in his home-country, 
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Oriental but may be useless or fatal elsewhere ? Alexander did not adopt the 

policy of second method. It was the task of his life to spread Greek civilisation 

Alexander, East. But he saw that this could not be done by an outsider — 

a general of Hellas or basileus of Macedonia, — he must meet the 
orientals on their own ground ; he must become their king in liictr 
own way. The surest means of planting Hellenism in their midst 
was to begin by talcing account sympathetically of their prejudice^ 
Alexander therefore assumed the state of Great King, surrounded 
himself with Eastern forms and pomp, exacted self-abasement in lus 
presence fioin oriental subjects, and adopted the maxim that the 
king’s person was divine. Ho was the successor of Darius, and he 
regarded the murder of that monarch as a crime touching hiinsc-If, 
inasmuch as it was a crime against royalty. It was therefore an act 
of deliberate policy that he punished the king-sIaycr in Eastern 
fashion, as an impressive example to his Eastern subjects. 

The misfortune was that Alexander’s assumption of oriental state, 
and the favour which he sho« cd to the Persians, were highly un- 
popular with the Macedonians. It was hard always to preserve a 
double face, one for his Companions, another for his Persian ministers- 
Nor was it Alc.xandePs policy to maintain this dill'erencc for ever. 
He hoped ultimately to secure uniformity in the relations of Mace- 
donians and Persi.ans to their common king. Meanwhile, in the 
intervals of rest between military operations, discontent smouldered 
among the Macedonians. Though they were .attached to their king, 
and proud of the contiucsts which they had helped him to achieve, 
they felt th.it he w.is no longer the same to them as when he h.'-d 
led them to victory at the Gr.inicus. His c.xaltation over obcis.u 4 
orientals had changed him, and the execution of his trusted gema-d 
Parmenio was felt to be significant of the cliangc. 

327 /..c, , These feelings of discontent accidentally found -a mouthpwcu 
^nont!i\ 'imc. Rebellious movements in Sogdiana brought Altx- 

‘AUxatider umier over the O.xus again befote the winter waas over, and he spent 
at Saner- some time at Saiuarcand. One of the most unfortunate consmiuenccs 
canj. of the long-protractcvl sojourn in tlie regions of the Oxus wa.s *h<t 
increase of drunkenness in the army. The excessively dry ami"’' 
sphere in summer produces an intolerable and ficquenl thir-st ; -md 
was inevitable ih.it the Macedonians should sl.ike it by wine— tii« 
strong wine of the country -if they would not sicken thcnuoI'C* h/ 
the bra.-kish ,pnngs of the desert or the noi.somc water of the 
Aiex.mder'i tiotations Ivecamc dtep ami habilii.d from this tune foi'-U- 
Diu- night in the fortress of Ainiarc.ind the r.uoa>.e la 'ted fat 
the night, tircck men of letter?, who acconijimiid the army, 
tSa: praivex of .Mcxrmdcr, cxalttag him a'-^ivc the I>io>ieesi, 
fca.t h-r wits celebrating this d.ay. Clitu.s, his io.ter-brmhvrt 
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cordon of soldiers, he caused all the inhabitants to be massacred 
and the place to be utterly demolished. Few of the children of the 
children’s children of the original transgressors could liace been still 
alive ; most of the victims would have belonged to the fifth degree 
of descent. We cannot imagine a fouler enforcement of the savage 
principle that the crimes of the fathers should be visited to distant 
generations. Such is the shocking story which has blackened 
Alexander’s fame ; fortunately we can safely reject it as untrue ; tt 
was not related in the memoirs of the two oldest and best authoniieSj 
Ptolemy and Aristobuius. Alexander committed some cruel deeds, 
but none so appalling as this massacre would have been. 

There were more hostilities in western Bactria and western Sag- 
diana, until at last, overawed by Ale.xandePs success, the Scythians, 
Reduction in order to win his favour, slew Spitamenes. With this chieftain the 
of Paraeta- resistance expired, and it only remained to reduce the nigged soa'i' 
Xh sar\ eastern regions of Sogdiana, which were called Paraetacene. Tie 
ittar). Rock, which commands the pass into these regions, "'AS 

occupied by Oxyartes, and a band of Macedonian soldiers captuf^ 
Marriage it by an arduous night-climb. Among the captives was Roxane, t e 
of Alex- daughter of Oxyartes ; and the love of Alexander, who had been 

always indifferent to women, was attracted by the beauty an 

manners of the Sogdian maiden. It was characteristic of him that, 

notwithstanding the adverse comment which such a condescension 
would excite among the proud Macedonians, he resolved to make he 
his wife, and, on his return to Bactra after subjugating other fortieses 
in Paraetacene, he divided a loaf of bread with his bride accordWi 
to the fashion of the country, and celebrated the nuptials. Them 
was policy in this marriage as well as inclination. It was symbo l 
of the union of Asia and Europe, of the breaking down of the'barner 
between barbarian and Hellene, and of Alexander's position as an 
oriental king. 

About this time an attempt seems to have been made to ren o 
uniform the court ceremonial. The Persian nobles were not "n 
pleased that, whereas they were compelled to abase themselves to 
the ground before the divinity of the king, the Macedonians an 
Callistkenes Greeks were excused from the obeisance. Most of the Greeks won 
of Olynihus,-\^^^f^ been pliant enough, but there was one prominent man of letters 
who stood out against the usage and drew upon himself displeasure 
by the utterance of bold truths. This w.as Callisthenes, a nepheii o 
Aristotle. He was composing a history of the campaigns of A 
ander, whose exploits he ungrudgingly lauded ; he had joined t ' 
army, he used to say, to make him famous, not to win fame him^e 
It is related that Hephaestion and a number of others arranged a 
plan for surprising the king’s guests at a banquet into making 
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*()[!,: tU> . 1 ! A l-<ur liiuil •> lUjCf ti.iiiu si 
Hciin'i'.usi. LuiiiiniUeil ilse imi-..* rrtmn i-f fi>rc'.!.i!i!r,>; thf kinj; in 
'.I.iyiiijj hc-LHl; ,i!ul U>! tin. btc.i<U <‘f ctunicili; lie «.i> lii’yUf'i 

am! <lvi>tufti tif h)> iiiiiic. Sinatuui; uiul< r lltc Hermolaii*! 

pkiUcU «ilU j.iiiv.i (if liii I'tiniiaeo S>* '•Uy Alcaaiider ill Ih’j iilcci). 

I’.ui (m the apthiinted iii^'lu .\!f-.a!..!rr (•.vt uji catmiMiis' till da«ii, 
ami lift the nc\t day llu; plot 'tai l>cti.»)ed. ll'c ronbpiratum ivcre 
anciied, aiul luil to death by the b.ciiti-mx of ilic vvliole army. 
CdhstUcisc., w.rj ah, a handta-ted on the rhariic of heinj; an 
pltcc, mtil w.w .iftiT.iatd-r iianm'd- Hciinol.iui wai’ indeed one of ^ 
hiv '.v.nmc-'.t admiict.-, Imt it i < not elcar nhat the evidence aijainst the 
’ hibiormn v.av On the one h.md. I'tolctny and AtiMohnhm asserted fututU 
indepemicntly that the p.mes deflated iimlur tnrtiirc that (.allisthencs 
h.id incited them ; on the other h.nui, Alexander is said to h.avc 
sUted in a letter that the toiintc had f.tiled to elicit the name of any 
accfiinplife. 'I’he deeper cause may be that .Mexaiulcr suspected 
Callisthencs as :in a;^eni of the anti-Macedonian parly in (ireccc. 

before the end of summer, Alexander bade farewell to bactria Al^tnMr’i 
and set fortli to the comiuest of India, 'Ihreo years had ptmsed 
since the death of Darius, thiee nnitpie ye;irs in the annals of the - 
w«rl(l. In ihal limi: the western cauqueror, tlihurranguiii the cycles ^^}n^putvrs 
of Asiatic history, liail subdued Afghanistan, and cast his yoke met, /.Urn. 
the hertUmcn. of ihe north ivs far ;ui the river Jaxarles. He was the first 
and laHt western comiucrorof ^ ^ 

last invader, lie was the tirst Euroi>e;m invader and conqueror of 
the regions beyimd the Oxvis, :mticip.iting by more than two thousand 
years the compiests which htivu been achieved by an European powxr ^ 
within the memory of the present generation. His next cmcrprisc 
forestalled our own conqticst of north-western India. But England 
made her conquests from the south, Russia hers from the north ; 

Aic.\andcr was die only European conqueror who marched straight 
front the west to the Indus and the Oxus. 

The Macedonian monarch’s work in Uactria and Sogcliana was an 
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unavoidable sequel of his succession to the Persian empire. He had 
to set up a barrier against the unsettled races of the waste, who were 
a perpetu.il menace to the civilisations of the south. He founded a* 
number of sctllemenls in these regions, not only for the purpose of 
military garrisons, but also probably with the hope of gradually 
training the herdsmen to more settled ways of life. If so, it was .a 
vain hope. History has shown that there is only one means of 
forcing the shepherd mces to become reluctant tillei's of the soil 
Not until they hate been encompassed on all sides by civilisation, 
and driven within a narrow geographical area, will they adopt, under 
the stress of necessity, the regul.ar and laborious life of agriculture. 
The iron pressure of Russia’s embrace is gradually narrowing the 
grounds of the nomads in Central Asia ; in the days of Ale.vander 
they had endless space behind them and an indefinite future before 
them. 


Sect. 2. The Conquest of Indi.v. 

In returning to Afghanistan, Alexander seems to have followed 
the main road from B.alkh to C.abul, crossing the Hindu-Kush by a 
pass more westerly than that by which he had come. Reaching 
Alexandria in ten days, he went on to another town, which, if he 
had not refounded, he had at all events renamed, Nicaea, and which 
’ is possibly to be sought in Cabul itself. Hcie he stayed till the 
middle of November, finding much to do both in organising the 
province and in preparing for further advance. He had left a large 
detachment of his anny in Ilactria, but he had enrolled a still larger 
force — 30,000 — of the Asiatics of those regions, — Bactrians, Sog- 
dians, Dahae, and Sacae. The host with ivhich he was now to descend 
upon India must have been at least twice as numerous as the army 
with which he had crossed the Hellespont seven years before. P 
had increased as it rolled on, and the augmentations far more than 
counterbalanced the reductions caused by leaving detachments m 
each new province, and the losses due to warfare or disease. 

During these j'ears .AJe.xanderis camp ivas his court and capital., 
the political centre of his empire, — a vast city rolling along over 
mountain and river through Central Asia. Men of all trades and 
callings were theie, some indispensable for the needs of the king 
and his army, others drawn by the prospect of making profits out oi 
the spoil-laden soldiers : craftsmen of every kind, engineers, physi- 
cians, and seers ; cheapmen and money-changers ; literary men, 
poets, musicians, athletes, jesters ; secretaries, clerks, court attend- 
ants; a host of women and slaves. In many of the halting-places 
athletic and musical contests were held, serving both to cheer the 
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Greeks by reminding them of their home country and to impress 
the imagination of the barbarians. A Court Diary was regularly Mpt 
— in imitation of the court journal of Persia — by Eumcncs of Cardia, 
who conducted all the political correspondence of Ale-xander. 

Alexander had no idea of the shape or extent of the Indian penin- 
sula, and his notion of the Indian conquest was probably confine in 
{fi. Caiul.) the basins of the Cophen and the Indus. He was not the fifa 
invader speaking an .-\ryan language who went down through t e 
north-western hills into the plains of India. Centuries and centunes 
before, Art'an herdsmen had flowed down in successive wa\ es an 
found an abiding home there. From Central Asia, from the region^ 
of the Hindu-Kush, bringing with them their old hymns, ® 
which we still possess, they came down into the lands of the In us, 
“ the glorious giver of wealth,” and turned to a settled agricultura 
life. Strangely different was the civilisation which grew up ® 
northern India among the men who called upon iJj'utrr/ffur fro® 
that of their speech -brethren who worshipped Zeus pater on^ 
shores of the Aegean. The castes of the Brahmans and the 
the inhuman asceticism of the Brahman’s life, the political 
of these religious men, must have seemed repulsive and outlan is 
to the free and cheerful temper of the Greeks. The great Dariu 
had partially annexed the lands of the Indus, and they coi^ 
stantly supplied troops to his successors. Scylax of Caryanda la 
sailed down the Indus by his orders and probably published a 
account of the voyage. The stories that were told about the won ur> 
of India excited the curiosity of the Greek invaders. It was a Ian 
righteous folks, of strange beasts and plants, of surpassing wealti lu 
gold and gems. It was supposed to be the ultimate country on l u 
eastern side of the world, bounded by Ocean’s stream. 

At this time north-western India was occupied by a number of sw- 
heterogeneous principalities and village communities. The northern 
districts of the land between the Indus and the Hydaspes — the strea ^ 
which we now call the Jhelum — were ruled by Omphis, a prince whose 
capital was at Taxila near the Indus. His brother Abisares was Ih^ 
ruler of Hazara and the adjacent parts of Cashmir. Beyond 1 1® 
Hydaspes was the powerful kingdom of Porus, who held sway fiii" ^ 
the Acesines or “ dark-hued,” which we know as the Chenab, the ne-' 
of the “ Five Rivers.” East of the Chenab, in the lands of the Kav« 
and the Biias, were other small principalities, and also free 
less ” peoples, who owned no master. These principalities and m 
communities differed much in manners and religion ; they had no 
tendency to unity or combination ; the free tribes feared and bate 
fjje princes ; the princes strove with one another. And these sta^ 
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same people, may be fairly sought in Dir. The most wonderful e.vploit 
Aornus. of all «'as the scaling and taking of the rock of Aornus, wiiich was 
probably somewhere near Amb, on the right bank of the Indus, 
about si.'ity miles above the confluence of that river witli the Cabul. 
When by a miracle of boldness and patience he captured this 
fortress, Alexander had to return on bis steps as far as Dir to 
suppress a revolt of the Assacenes. 

Crossing of After this severe winter campaign the army rested on the hither 
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bank of the Indus until spring had begun, and then, with the 
solemnity of games and sacrifices, crossed the river and marched a 
three days’ journey eastward to Taxila. The rich country of these 
Aryan husbandmen was a striking and pleasant contrast to the barren 
abodes of the shepherds of llactria and Sogdiana. The prince of 
Ta.xila met Alexander with obsequious pomp, and other lesser princes 
assembled at the city to do him homage. The administration of the 
recent conquests was now arranged. A new satrapy, embracing 
the lands west of the Indus, was established and entrusted to PhiUl^ 
son of Machatas ; Macedonian garrisons were placed in Taxila and 
some other places east of the Indus, and Philip was charged with the 
general command of these troops. This shows the drift of Ale.x- 
andePs policy. The Indus was to be the eastern boundary of his 
direct sway ; beyond the Indus, he purposed to create no new pro- 
vinces, but only to form a system of protected states, over which the 
governor of the frontier province would have a general supervision. 

Ale.vander then marched by a soutliward road to the Hydaspes, 
where he was to meet the only power in the land which could hope 
to resist his progress. Prince Porus had sent a defiance, and having 
gathered an army fiom thirty to forty thousand strong, was en- 
camped on the left bank of the river, to contest the crossing. More- 
over, Abisares of Cashmir promised him aid, although he had 
sent marks of homage to Alexander. The boats which had been 
constructed on the Indus for transporting the troops were, by Ale't- 
andeps orders, sawn in two or three pieces according to their she 
Alexander and conveyed on carts to the Hydaspes. After a march, which was 
made slow and toilsome by the heavy tropical rain, the invaders en- 
camped on the right bank of the river, near Jalalpur, and saw the 
lines of Porus on the opposite shore, protected by a multitude of 
elephants, his most fonmduble weapon of war. It was useless to 
think of crossing in the fate of this host ; for the horses, who could 
not endure the smell and imise of the elephants, would certainly have 
been drowned ; and the mei\ would have found it almost impossible to 
land, amid showers of dartA on the slimy, treadierous edge of the 
{fip im. All the fords in tlS neighbourhood were watched. Alo-’t' 
wer^' adopted various measi%os to deceive and puzzle the eneniy 
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small channel now swollen with rain. It was some time before 
a passage for wading could be found, and the water was breast-high. 
At last the whole force was safely landed on the bank, and Alexander 
ordered his men for the coming battle — the third of the three great 
battles of his life. It was to be won without any heavy infantry; he 
had with him only 6000 hypaspists, about 4000 light foot, 
cavalry, including 1000 Scythian aichers. Taking all the car airy 
with him, he rode rapidly forward towards the camp of Porus, leaiing 
the infantry to follow. If the whole host of Porus should come out 
to meet him, he would wait for the infantry, but if the enemy showed 
symptoms of retreating, he would dash in among them with his 
superior cavalry. Presently he saw' a troop coming ; it was the son 
of Porus at the head of 1000 horsemen and sixty war-chariots, too 
late to impede the landing of the Macedonians. As soon as he pet* 
ceived the small number of the foe, .-Alexander charged and easily 
drove them back, slaying the prince and four hundred of his men. 

BattUefthi But Porus himself was advancing with his main army, having left 

Hiiasfu. small force to guard the river-bank against Craterus. When he 

reached sandy ground, suitable for the movements of his cavalry and 
war-chariots, he drew up his line of battle. In front of all 
arranged two hundred elephants at intervals of too feet, and at 
some distance behind them his infantry, who numbered 20,000 
if not more. On the wings he placed his cavalry — perhaps 4000. 
Alexander waited for the hypaspists, and drew them up opposite to 
the elephants. It was impossible to attack in front, for neither 
, horse nor foot could venture in between these beasts which stood 
like towers of defence, the true strength of the Indian army. 
The only method was to begin by a cavalry’ attack on the flank; 
and Seleucus and the other captains of the infantry were bidden 
not to advance until they saw that both the horse and the 
foot of the foe were tumbled into confusion by the flank assault. 
Alexander determined to concentrate his attack on the left wing i 
perhaps because it was on the river-side and he would be within easier 
reach of 'his troops on the other bank. Accordingly he kept all his 
cavalry oir-,hi5 right wing. One body was entrusted to Coenus, 
who bore well to the right, and was ready to strike in the rear, and 
to deal withiho body of horse stationed upon the enemy’s right 
wing, in case they should come round to assist their comrades on 
the left. The mounted Scythian archers rode straight against the 
front of the enemy’s cavalry — which was still in column formation, 
not having had time to open out — and harassed it with showers of 
arrows ; while Ale.xander himself, with the lest of the heai'y cavalr>'> 
led the charge upon the flank. Porus — who had committed the fatal 
mistake of allowing the enemy to take the offensive — brought up 
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his remaining squadrons horn the right wing as fast as he could. 
Then Coenus, who Itad ridden round close to the river-bank, 
fell upon them in the rear. The Indians had now to form a 
double front against the double foe. Alexander seized the moment 
to press hard upon the adverse squadrons ; they swayed backwards 
and sought shelter behind the elephants. Then those elephant riders 
who were on this side of the army drove the beasts against the 
Macedonian horses ; and at the same time the Macedonian footmen 
rushed forward and attacked the animals which were now turned 
sidewards towards them. But the other elephants of the line were 
driven into the ranks of the hypaspists, and dealt destruction, tramp*- 
ling down and striking furiously. Heartened by the success of 
the elephants, the Indian cavalry rallied and charged, but beaten 
back by the Macedonian horse, who were now formed in a serried 
mass, they again sought shelter behind the elephantine wall. But 
many of the beasts were now furious with wounds and beyond 
control ; some had lost their riders ; and in the mellay they trampled 
on friends and foes alike. The Indians suffered most, for they were 
surrounded and confined to the space in which the animals raged ; 
while the Macedonians could attack the animals on side or rear, and 
then retreat into the open when they turned to charge. At length, 
when the elephants grew weary and their charges were feebler, 
Ale.xander closed in. He gave the order for the hypaspists to 
advance in close array shield to shield, while he, re-forming his 
squadrons, dashed in from the side. The enemy’s cavalry, already 
weakened and dislocated, could not withstand the double shock and a as 
cut to pieces. The hypaspists rolled on upon the enemy’s infantry, 
who, though they had hitherto taken no serious part in the fight, soon 
broke and fled. Meanwhile the generals on the other side of the 
river, Craterus and the rest, discovering that fortune was declaring 
for Aie.vander, crossed the river without resistance and arrived in 
thnSi to consummate the victory by pursuing the fugitives. Porus, 
who l^d shown himself a mediocre general but a most valiant soldier, 
w'hen most of his forces scattered, his elephants lying dead or 

straying j^.^riess, did not flee — as Darius had twice fled — but remaiaed 
fighting, elephant of commanding height, until lie was 

wounded in shoulder, the only part of his body unprotected 

by mail. TheJ ^ be turned round and rode away. Alexander, struck 
with adiniratioi^’i^* prowess, sent messengers who overtook hint 
■and induced hi victor, riding out to meet the ol<J 

i>rince, was imn '’T stature and beauty, and asked him 

how he Would rv ^tT^ai.lmated. “ Treat me like a king," said Porus. 

“ For my own s if « 'Vby Alexander, “ I will do that ; ask a boon for 
riiy sake.’' « t? "ri Porus, “ containeth all” 
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And Alexander treated his captive royally. He not only gave 
him back his kingdom, henceforward to be a protected state under 
hlacedonian suzerainty, but largely increased its borders. This royal 
treatment, however, though it pleased the generous impulses of Ale-x- 
ander, was inspired by deep policy. He could rest the security of 
his rule beyond the Indus on no better base than tire mutual jealousy 
of two moderately powerful princes. He had made the lord of 
Taxila as powerful as was safe ; the reinstatement of his rival Poius 
would be the best guarantee for his loyalty. But on either side of Alexander’s 
the Hydaspes, close to the scene of the battle, two cities were founded, eilseson the 
which would serve as garrisons in the subject land. On the right 
hand, the city of Bucephala, named after Alexander’s steed, which 
died here — prob.ably shortly before the battle — of old age and weari- 
ness ; on the left, Nicaea, the city of victory. {Mong.) 

Leaving Craterus to build the cities, Ale.xander marched north- Alexanders 
wards to subdue the Glausae, a hill-folk on the border of Cashmir, advance 
and at the same ’time to intimidate Abisares. Then keeping near t^^rough the 
the skirts of the hills, he crossed the Acesines, more than a mile “ 
and a half broad, with gieat peril and some loss, into the territory 
of a namesake and nephew of Porus. This Fonts was at enmity 
with his uncle, who probably claimed overlordship over him ; he 
had sent messages of submission to Alexander before the battle ; 
but, disappointed and frightened at the favour which the conqueror 
had shown his tincle, he fled eastward. Alexander himself hastened 
in pursuit, crossing the Hydraotis, which, unlike the Acesines, was [Jiavee.) 
easily passed, but he left Hephaestion to march southward and subdue 
the land of the younger Porus, as tvell as the free communities 
between the two rivers, — all this northern portion of the “ doab " or 
interfluvial tract to be added to the realm of the elder Porus. The 
news that the Cathaeans, a free and warlike people, whom Porus 
and Abisares had, some time before, failed to conquer, were deter- 
mined to give him battle, diverted Alexander from the pursuit. He Capture cf 
advanced against their chief town Sangala, strongly walled and pro- Sangala. 
tected on one side by a hill and on the other by a lake. It was 
probably near Amritsar, to the north-west of Lahore. The Cathaeans, 
supported by some neighbouring tribes, had made a stockade with a 
triple line of waggons round the hill. After a severe struggle the 
entrenchment was carried and the defenders retreated into the city. 

They tried to escape through the lake under the cover of night, but 
Alex.ander discovered the plan and lined the shores with soldiers. 

Then the place was stormed, and slighted ; the neighbouring peoples 
submitted ; and all this land was likewise placed under the lordship 
of Porus. Thus of the four river-bounded tracts which compose the 
Punjab, the largest, between Indus and Jehlum, belonged to Omphis 
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of Taxila, while the three others, between Jehlura and Beas, were 
assigned to Poms. 

Alexander now advanced to the Hyphasis, or Beas, and i cached 
it higher up than the point where it joins the Sutlej to form the 
^atadru or “ Hundred Streams.’’ It was destined to be the land- 
inatk of his utmost march. He wished to go farther and explore the 
lands of the Ganges, but an unlooked-for obstacle occuired. The 
Macedonians were worn out with years of hard campaigning, and 
weary of this endless rolling on into the unknown. Their nuihbers 
had dwindled; the remnant of them were battered and giown old 
before their time. The terrible rains which had beaten incessant])' 
upon them since the crossing of the Indus and had made their 
labours doubly laborious were the hast weight in the scale. Their 
gear was worn out ; the hoofs of their horses, as one of the cam- 
paigners described, were rubbed away by the long rough journeys ; 
their arms were blunted and broken in hard combats ; the bodies of 
the veterans were enveloped in Indian rags, for their Greek clothes 
were worn out. -A-ll yearned back to their homeland in the west. 
They had won glory enough ; why heap up toil on toil and peril upon 
peril? On the banks of the Hyph.asis the crisis came; the men 
resolved to go no farther, and their resolution was strengthened by 
the information that they would have to cross the Indian desert, a 
journey of eleven days, before they reached the fertile regions of the 
Ganges. At a meeting of the officers which Alexander summoned. 
Coenus was the spokesman of the general feeling. The king, not a 
little vexed, dismissed them, and summoning them on the morrow, 
declared that he purposed to advance himself, but would constrain 
no man to follow him ; let the Macedonians go back to .Mace- 
donia and tell how they abandoned their king' in a hostile land. 
He retired to his tent, and for two da)'s refused to see any of his 
Companions, hoping that their hearts would be softened. But lliough 
his resentment made them unhappy, the Macedonians did not relent 
or go back from their purpose. On the third day, Alexander oiTered 
sacrifices preliminary to crossing the river. But the victims — 
and this w.as assuredly no freak of chance — gave unfirvourable 
signs. Then the king yielded, and signified to the obdunite 
arnry that he Irad decided to return. When his will was made 
known, the way-wom veterans burst into wild joy; the more iwrt 
of them shed tears. They crowded round the royal tent, bless- 
ing the unconquered king, that he had jjermitted' himself to be con- 
quered for once, by Ids Macedont.-ins, On the banks of the HypJi.isis 
Altxxandcr erected twelve tonering altars to the twelve gre.'it gi»h 
Olympus, .as a thank-offering for having strewn his wonderful paf» 
nidi victories aitd led him safely within leach of the world’s end. 
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Within reach of tlie world's end, and not to reach it — this was 
the disappointment wliich befell Alexander at the Hyphasis. To 
understand fully the measure of this disappointment we tnust realise Akxantler's 
his geograjihical concejttions. Of the southern extension of Asia in conception 
the great Indian promontory, and Further India with its huge islands, “/ 
he knew nothing ; of the vastness of China, of the existence of Siberia 
he had not the least suspicion. He supposed that the Ganges 
discharged its waters into the ocean which bounded the earth on 
the east, as the Atlantic bounded it on the west ; and he imagined 
that this eastern sea, washing the base of the further slopes of the 
Hindu-Kush and Pamir mountains, and rounding the not them shores 
of Scythia, was continuous with the Caspian. And just as he planned 
to navigate the southern ocean, from the mouth of the Indus to the 
Arabian Gulf, or perhaps even round Libya to the Pillars of Heracles, 

— plans of which we shall presently speak, — so he probably dreamed of 
navigating the eastern ocean from the mouth of the Ganges and 
winning round to the shores of Scythia and Hyrcania. On annexa- ' 
tion or effective conquest beyond the Hyphasis the mind of Alexander 
does not seem to have been bent. He had only a small army with 
iiiin, for Itc had dropped large detachments on his way from the 
Jehtum to the Beas ; and he e.vpectcd no hostilities from the tranquil 
dwellers of the Ganges. His e.xpedition would have been in the 
first instance a journey of exploration ; circumstances might have 
made it a march of conquest. 

Alexander is often represented as a madman, dazzled by wild and 
whhling visions of dominion and glory, impelled by an insatiable lust 
of conquest for conquest’s sake. But in judging his schemes, which 
in themselves seem wild to us who know the configuration of the 
eaith, we must contract our imagination to the compass of his false 
notions and imperfect knowledge. If the form and feature of the 
earth were what he pictured it to be, twenty years would have sufticed 
to make his empire conterminous with its limits. He might have 
ruled from the eastern to the western ocean, from the ultimate bounds 
of Scythia to the shores of Libya; he might liave brought to pass in 
the three continents an universal peace, and dotted the habitable globe 
with his Greek cities. Alexander was ambitious, but ambition did 
not blind him ; he was perfectly capable of discerning shine from 
substance. The advance to the Indus was no mere wanton aggres- 
sion, but was necessary to establish secure routes for Indian trade, 
which was at the mercy of the wild hill-tribes ; and the subjugation 
of the Punjab was a necessity for securing the Indus frontier. The 
solid interests of coinmeice underlay the ambitions of the Macedonian 
conqueror. It is not without significance that Phoenician jnerchants 
accompanied his army. 
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Alexander retraced his steps to the Hydaspes, on his ivay picking 
up Hephaestion, wlio liad founded a new city on the banks of the 
Acesines. On the Hydaspes, Craterus had not only built the two 
cities at the scene of the great battle, but had also prepared a large 
fleet of transports, which was to carry part of the aimy down the 
river to reach the Indus and the ocean. The fleet was placed under 
the command of Nearchus, and the king’s own ship was piloted by 
Onesicritus, who afterwards wrote a book on Alexander’s expedition. 
The rest of the army, divided into two parts, marched along either 
bank, under Hephaestion and Craterus. 

As they advanced they swept the southern portions of the doabs, 
reducing the tribes which did not submit. The only formidable resist- 
ance that they encountered was from the free and warlike tribe of 
the Malli, whose territory stretched on both sides of the Ravee. 
Having routed a large host of these Indians on the southern bank of 
the river, Alexander pursued them to their chief city, which is probably 
■ to be sought at the site of the modern Multan. Since then the 
Ravee has changed its bed ; in the days of Alexander it used, to flow 
into the Chenab below Multan. Here he met with a grave adventure. 
The city had been easily taken, and the Indians had retreated into 
Siege ef the citadel. Two ladders were brought to scale the earthen wall, 
Multan. ijut it was found hard to place them beneath the shower of missiles 
from above. Impatient at the delay, Alex'ander seized a ladder and 
climbed up under the cover of his shield. Pcucestas, who bore the 
sacred buckler from the temple of llion, and Leonnatus followed, 
and Abreas ascended the other ladder. When the king reached the 
battlement, he hurled down or slew the Indians who were posted 
at that spot The hypaspists, when they saw their king standing 
upon the wall, a mark for the whole garrison of the fortress, made a 
rush for the ladders, and both ladders broke under the weight of the 
crowd. Only those three — Peuccstas, Leonnatus, and Abreas-— 
reached the w-all before the ladders broke. His friends implored 
Alexander to leap down ; he answered their cries by leaping down 
among the enemy. He alighted on his feet. With his back to tlic 
wall he stood alone against the thiong of foes, who recognised the 
Great King. With his sword be cut down their leader and some 
others who ventured to rush at him ; he felled two more with stoi’.cs ; 
and the rest, not daring to approach, pelted him with missiles. Mean- 
while his three companions had cleared the wall of its defenders and 
leapt down to help their king. Abreas fell slain by a dart. Thca 
.liexatiJer Alexander himself received a wound in the breast. For a space he 
rueu/tdej, stoug fought, but at hisi sank on his shield fainting through loss oi 
blood. Peuccst.is stood ov'er him with the holy shield of Troy, 
Leonnatus guarded him on jb4 other side, until rescue came. Hm ioo’ 
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no ladders, the Macedonians had driven pegs into the wail, and a few 
had clambered up as best they could and flung themselves down into 
the fray. Some of these succeeded in opening one of the gates, 
and then the fort was taken. No man, woman, or child in the place 
was spared by the infuriated soldiers, who thought that their king 
was dead. But though the wound was grave, Alexander recovered. 

The rumour of his death reached the camp where the main army 
was waiting at the junction of the Ravee with the Chenab, and it 
produced deep consternation and despair. Reassuring letters were 
not believed ; so Alexander caused himself to be carried to the banks 
of the Ravee and conveyed by water down to the camp. When he 
drew near, the canopy which sheltered his bed in the stern of the 
vessel was removed. The soldiers, still doubting^, tliought it was his 
corpse they saw, until the barque drew close to the bank and he 
waved his band. Then the host shouted for joy. When he was 
carried ashore, he was lifted for a moment on horseback, that he 
might be the better seen of ail ; and then he walked a few steps for 
their greater reassurance 

This adventure is an extreme case of .Alexander’s besetting jHcxandtr'i 
weakness, which has been illustrated in many other of his actions. 'vr/(//«r in 
In the excitement of battle, amid the ring of aims, he was apt to 
forget his duties as a leader. Though one of the most consummate fcrsun. 
generals that the world has seen, he took a far keener delight in 
fighting in the thickest of the fray, or heading a charge of cavalry, 
than in manoeuvring an army or contriving strategical operations. 

His eyes and ears were ever filled 

With the brilliance of battle, the bloom and the beauty, the .splendour of 

spears. 

He could not resist the temptations of danger, and he had hardly 
conducted a single campaign in which he had not been wounded. 

On the last and most flagrant occasion, when some of his intimate 
friends upbraided him for acting .as .a soldier instead of acting as a 
general, he w.as deeply hurt ; for his conscience pricked him. To 
liave endangered his own safety was a crime against the whole 
army. 

The Mali! m.adc a complete submission, and their example was .jaS -’‘■c. 
followed by the Oxydraces, their southern neighbours, who were also 
renowned for their warlike character. These lower parts of the 
Fuiijab were not added to the dominion of Rorus, but were placed 
in direct dependence on the satrapy which had been committed to 
Philip. When Ale.xander had recovered from his KQun<!, the fleet 
s.-iilcd downward past the junction of the Hyphasis, and the Indi.aii 
tribes submitted, presenting to the conqueror the characteristic 
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prDilucts of huli.i, Ht'uw, fine tlr.ijiciic.s, tame lions /ukI tis^'ci.-. 
At the place wheto lUe united sttc.uii nf the four lesser rivers joins 
the int;,'!ii.v ilmv of the Indub, the foundations "ere laid of a nen' 
Alexandria, to lie tlic great trade centre lietucen llie Punjab and the 
territory of the lower Itulus, atwl to be tlie bulwark of tlic southern 
frontier of the ptorincu of Philip, 'rite next st.igc of the soutinv.ard 
adrance was the c.tpnal town of the Sogdi, which lay upon the ritcr. 
•Mexander refounded it as a Greek colony, and built wharfs ; it was 
known ns the Sogdi.in Alex.indria and was destined to he the 
residence of a southern s-ttrapy wliicli was to extend to the se.a- 
coast. 'riiis province was committed to Peithon, the son of 
Agenor. 

The princip.irnics of the rich and populous land of .Sind were 
distinguished fiom the states of the north by the great political 
power enjoyed by the Brahmans. Under the intluence of this 
c.isie, which was vehemently opposed to the intrusion of the out- 
landers, the princes either defied .‘\!e.x.andcr or, if they submitted at 
first, speedily rebelled. The spring w.is spent in retlucing these 
regions, and it was nearly midsuninicr when the king reticlied 
Patala at the vertex of the Indus deltm On the tidings of an 
insurrection in Ar.ichosi.i, he had dispatclictl Cr.ilerus with a con- 
siderable portion of the army to m.arch through the Bolan P.ass into 
southern Afghanistan and put down the revolt. Ale.xander himself 
designed to march through Baluchistan, and Cratcrus was ordered 
to meet him in Kirinan, near the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 
Another division of the host was to go by se.a to the mouth of tiie 
Tigris. The king fix-ed upon Patala to be for the Indian empire 
what the most famous of his .A.lc.\undrias was for Egypt, He charged 
Hcphacstion with the task of fortifying the citadel and building an 
ample harbour. Then he sailed southward himself to visit the 
southern ocean. It was the season at which the monsoons blow 
from the south-west, and the Macedonians, accustomed to the tidelcss 
midland sea, were at first sorely perplexed by the ebb and flow of 
the oceanic tide, at this time especially high and violent in the main 
arm of the river. Sever.il ships were lost, but the sailors soon 
mastered the secret of the times and tides, and Alexander fared out 
into the open sea. He sacrificed to Poseidon ; he poured drink- 
ofierings from a golden cup to the Nereids and Dioscuri, and to 
Thetis the mother of his ancestor Achilles, and then hurled the cup. 
into the waves. This ceremony inaugm-ated his plan of opening a se.a- 
way for commerce between the West and the Far East. The enterprise 
of discovering this seaway was entrusted to Nearchus, an officer who 
was an intimate companion of his own and possessed the confidence 
of the troops. Alexander started on his land-march in the early 
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autumn, but Nearchus and the fleet were to wait tiii October, in 
order to be helped forward by the eastern monsoons. 




Fio. 202 — Coin of Alexander. Obverse ; head of Heracles, in Hon s skin. 
Reverse; eagle - bearing 2 eus, and prow of galley m field [legend: 
AAES-lNAPOrj 


Sect, 3. Alexander’s Return to Babylon 

No enterprise of Alexander was so useless, and none so fatal, as 
the journey through the desert of Gedrosia, the land which is now 
known as the Mekran. Of the inhospitable character of the country 
he must have had general information, but he had no idea of the 
hardships and terrors of the march which awaited him. His guiding 
motive in choosing this route was to make provisions for the safety 
of the fleet, to dig wells and store food at certain places along 
the coast. He also had in view the subjugation of the Orilae, a 
haidy warlike people who dwelled in the mountains on the eastern 
limit of the wilderness. But if it had been only a matter of subduing 
the Orites, this could easily have been accomplished by an expedi- 
tion from Patala. The march through the hlekran and the voyage 
of Nearchus were interdependent parts of the same adventure ; and so 
timid were the mariners of those days that the voyage into unknown 
waters seemed far more formidable than the journey through the 
waste. 

With perhaps thirty thousand men, Alexander passed the March of 
mountain wall which protects the Indus delta, and crossing the river clUxander 
Arbis, he reduced the Oritae to subjection. He chose their chief 
village Rainbacia for the foundation of a colony, the Orite Alexandria ; 
it was important to have stations on his projected ocean-route. Then Sept., Oct.). 
he descended into the waste of Gedrosia. No resistance met him 3=5 *'-c. 
here, for there was no folk to resent his intrusion ; only a few miser- 
able villages in the hills, or more miserable fishing hamlets on the 
coast. The army moved painfully through the desert of rocks and 
sand, waterless and barren ; and part of the scanty provisions that 
the foragers obtained had to be stored on the shore for the coming' 
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of tlie fleet. It was often almost impossible to step through the 
deep sinkiitg sand ; the pitiless heat rendered night marches necessary ; 
and those marclies were frequently of undue length, owing to the 
need of reaching a spring of water. Alexander himself is said to 
have trudged on foot and shared all the hardships of the way. It 
was doubtless the non-combatants and camp-followers who suffered 
most. • At length the waste was crossed ; and, leaving the coast 
regions, the remnant of tlie army marched north to Pura, the 
residence of the satrapy of Gedrosia. It is said that the survivors, 
exhausted and dishevelled, were the smaller part of the army which 
had set forth from India two months before ; and the losses of that 
terrible Gedrosian journey c.xceeded the losses of all Ale-xandePs 
campaigns. But this is probably a heightened statement of the 
calamities of the match. 

Having rested at Pura, the king proceeded to Kirman, where he 
was joined by Craterus, who had suppressed the revolt in Arachosia. 
The Presently news arrived that the fleet had reached the Kirman coast", 
voyage of ^^d soon Nearclius arrived at the camp and relieved Alexander’s 
ict'-'oec' He too had a tale to tell of hardships and perils. The 

32 s AC. hostile attitude of the Indians, when Alexanders back was turned, 
had forced him to start a month before the season of the east winds ; 
(rA'uwcA/.jand contrary' south winds kept him for twenty-four days in a haven 
at some distance to the west of the delta. Then a storm wrecked 
three of his ships near Cocala. During the rest of their voyage the 
seafarers were sore bestead by want of sweet water and provisions. 
But the king was overjoyed that they had arrived at all. Nearchus 
was dismissed to complete the voyage by sailing up the Persian 
Gulf and the Pasitigris river to Susa ; Hephaestion was sent to 
make his way thither along the coast ; while Alexander himself 
marched through the hills by Persepolis and Pasargadac. 

MisfonJiict It was high time for Alexander to return. There was hardly a 
of satrap, Persian or Macedonian, in any' land, who had not oppressed 

‘sovernors Province by violence and rapacity ; and some, in the expectation 
and his ' king would never come back from the Far East, had formed 

dealings plots for establishing independent principalities. In Kirman, in 
■with them. Persis, and at Susa, the most pressing business of the king was to 
re-establish his authority' by punishing without favour or mercy the 
governors and officers who were found guilty of treason and oppression. 
Many satraps wei'e deposed or put to death ; Atropates of Media 
' Was one of the few who had been faithful to his charge. But the 
military garrison of Media had not behaved so well ; and none of 
Alexanders dooms at this juncture was more effective than the 
execution of two officers and six hundred soldiers for having plundered 
the temples and sepulchres of that province. Of all evil deeds, that 
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perhaps which most vexed the king was the opening and plundering 
of the sepulchre of Cyrus at Pasargadae ; it was more than a 
common sacrilege, it was an outrage against the majesty of kings. 

He tortured the Magians who were the guardians of the tomb, but 
did not discover the author of the outrage. 

One guilty minister fled at AlexandePs approach. This was the Flight of 
treasurer Harpalus, who had once before been untrue to his charge, J^arjuilus. 
but had been forgiven and entrusted with the royal treasures of 
Persia. He squandered his mastePs money in riotous living at 
Babylon, and as the news of these scandals reached Ale.xander in 
India, he deemed it prudent to move westward. Taking a large 
sura of money, he went to Cilicia, and hiring a bodyguard of 6000 
mercenaries, he lived in royal state at Tarsus with Glycera, an 
Athenian courtesan. On Alexandeps return, Tarsus was not safe, 
and he fled to Greece, where we shall meet him presently. 

Having punished with a stern hand the misrule of his satraps, Alexandtr 
Macedonian and Persian alike, Alexander began to carry out/®* 9 '-', 
schemes which he had formed for breaking down the barrier which 
divides the East from the West. He had unbarred and unveiled the 
Orient to the knowledge and commerce of the Mediterranean peoples, Asiatics; 
but his aim was to do much more than this ; it was no less than to 
fuse Asia and Europe into a homogeneous unity. He devised various 
means for compassing this object. He proposed to transplant tneans for 
Greeks and Macedonians into Asia, and Asiatics into Europe, as ’^f^omptisk 
permanent settlers. This pl.an had indeed been partly realised by /"f 
the foundation of his numerous mixed cities in the Far East. Thsi plantation 
seemrd means was the promotion of intermarriages between Persians anctcolon- 
and Macedonians, and this policy was inaugurated in magnificent ‘sation; 
fashion at Susa. The king himself espoused Statira, the daughter 
of Darius ; his friend Hephaestion took her sister ; and a large 
number of Macedonian officers wedded the daughters of Persian 
grandees. The nuptials were celebrated on the same day and 
according to the Persian fashion ; Alexander is said to have feasted 
gooo guests. Of the general mass of the Macedonians 10,000 
are said to have followed the example of their officers and taken 
.Asiatic wives ; all those were liberally rewarded by Alexander. He 
looked forward to the offspring of these unions as a potent instru- 
ment for the further fusing of the races. It is to be noticed that 
Alexander, already wedded to the princess of Sogdtaira, adopted the 
polygamous custom of Persia ; and he even married another royal 
lady, Parysatis, daughter of Ochus. These marriages were purely 
dictated by policy ; they were meant as an e.xampic ; for Alexander 
never came under the influence of women. The bridals of Susa „ 

were a lesson in political marriages on a vast scale. i 
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But the most efTective means for bringing the two races together 
was the institution of military’ service on a perfect equality. With 
this purpose in view, Alexander, not long after the death of Darius, 
had arranged that m all the eastern provinces the native youth should 
be drdled and disciplined in Macedonian fashion and taught to use 
the Macedonian weapons. In fact, Hellenic military schools were 
established in every province, and at the end of five years an army 
of 30,000 Hellenized barbarians was at the Great King’s disposition. 
At his summons this army gathered at Susa, and its arrival created a 
natural, though unreasonable, feeling of discontent among the Mace- 
donians, who divined that .‘Vlexander aimed at making himself 
independent of their services. His schemes of transforming the 
character of his army were also indicated by the enlistment of 
Persians, Bactrians, Areians, and other orientals in the Macedonian 
cav.alry regiments, and the enrolling of nine distinguished Persians 
in the royal Agema itself. The general dissatisfaction was not 
allayed by the king’s liberality in defraying all the debts of the 
soldiers — amounting perhaps to two millions. 

Ale.xander left Susa for Ecbatana in spring. He sailed down the 
river Pasitigris to the Persian Gulf, sur\'eyed part of the coast, and 
sailed up the Tigris, removing the weirs wliich the Persians had 
constructed to hinder navigation. The army joined him on the way, 

! and he halted at Opis. Here he held an assembly of the Macedonians, 
and formally discharged all those — about 10,000 in number — whom 
old age or wounds had rendered unfit for warfare, promising to make 
them comfortable for life. He fondly thought that his words would 
be welcomed with delight, but he was disappointed. The smouldeiing 
discontent found a voice now. The cry was raised, “ Discharge us 
all” ; and some tauntingly added, “ Go and conquer with your father 
Ammon.” The king may well have been taken aback. The men 
who on the banks of the Hyphasis had declared themselves worn out 
w’ith war and toil and sick with yearning for their homes, were now 
indignant when he honourably discharged their veterans. Ale.xander 
leapt down from the platform into the shouting throng ; he pointed 
out thirteen of the most forward rioters, and bade his hypaspists seize 
them and put them to death. The rest were cowed. Amid a deep 
silence the king remounted the platform, and in a bitter speech 
he discharged the whole army. Then he retired into his palace, and 
on the third day summoned the Persian and Median nobles .and 
appointed them to posts of honour and trust which had hitherto been 
filled by Macedonians. The names of the Alacedonian regiments 
were transferred to the new barbarian amty. When they heard this, 
the Macedonians, who still lingered in their quarters, miserable and 
uncertain whether to go or stay, appeared before the gates of the 
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should come against her as the champion of Hellenic Sicily and do 
(.Va tm- unto her what he ha<l done to elder Tyre. But from the city of 
itijsyfrwii Italy, which was destine<l to destroy the potver of Carthage and 
Romo) become the partial inheritor of Ale-vtindcr's empire, no ambassador 
c.'iine, 

Arrh\tl<:t When .-Mexander approached within sight of Babylon, he was met 
ISabylon. by a deputation of priestly star-gazers who counselled him not to 
Jn‘ onh’’ tltcir god Bel had repealed to them that it would 

clJ/ifoins; uot be for his profit. He replied to the Chaldacans with a verse of 
a/iii the Euripides — “ The best seer he uho guesseth well,” and entered at the 
/em/'/e cf hettd of his arm)’. One of his first cares was to take measures for 
the rebuilding of the temple of Bel, unduly retarded by the wilful 
neglect of the Chaldaean priests, who were unwilling to appropriate 
their revenues to the purpose. It h.as been thought that their attempt 
to divert the king from entering Babylon may have had a motive 
connected with their negligence. 

Sect. 4. PREi’ARxVrtONS for an Arahian Expedition. 

Alexander’s DE.trH 

ilexandet^s Ever since the successful voyage of Nearchus, the brain of 
'esigns on Alexander was filled with maritime enterprises. He was bent on 
itabia; the explor.ation of the northent and the southern oceans. He had 
.already sent Heradidcs and a company of shipwrights to the 
Hyrcanian mountains, to cut wood in the forests and build a fleet to 
navigate the Caspian Sea and discover its supposed communication 
with the eastern ocean. But his more immediate and serious 
enterprise was the circumnavigation and conquest of Arabia. 
His eastern empire was not complete so long as this peninsula 
lay outside it. He knew of the rich spice-lands of Arabia Felix, 
but he had no conception of the vast extent of the desert which 
renders a land invasion so difficult and so unremunerative. The 
possession of this country of sand, however, was not his main 
object ; it was only an incident in the grand range of his plans. His 
visit to India and the voyage of Nearchus had given him new ide.as ; 
he h.ad risen to the conception of making the southern ocean another 
great commercial sea like the Mediterranean. He proposed to m.ake 
the seabo.ard of the Persian Gulf a second Phoenicia, and he sent to 
the Syrian coast for seamen to colonise the shores of the mainland 
and the islands. He hoped to establish a regular trade route from 
the Indus to the Tigris and Euphrates, and thence to the canals which 
connected the Nile with the Red Sea. If he had lived to accomplish 
this he might have renewed the project of king Necho and hewn a 
water-way through the neck of Suez. Mighty Babylon would then 
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the men of the first three ranks and the hindmost man of all. 
The twelve intervening places — the fourth to the fifteenth ranks — 
were filled by Persians lightly armed with their native bows aitd 
javelins. This new phalanx required a new kind of tactics, which 
must have consisted in opening out the ranks, so as to allow the 
archers and javelin-men to deploy into the intervals and discharge 
their missiles, and then closing up again, in order to advance in a 
serried mass, each file bristling with three, no longer with five, 
spear-points. It was a thoroughly original idea, this combination of 
heavy and light troops into a tactical unity ; but it would need all 
the skill of the great master to bring it to perfection. The strange 
thing is to find Alexander introducing this new system, which implied 
a complete change in the drill, on the very eve of his setting forth on 
the Arabian expedition. We are tempted to think that he had already 
made experiments — perhaps with that army of 30,000 orientals, 
drilled in Macedonian fashion, who had come to him at Susa. The 
tactical reform had also its political hearings. It was another step 
in the direction of fusing the Macedonian and Persian together, and 
marrying Europe with Asia. 

Funeral of There was one thing, very near to the king’s heart, still to be 
Ile/ha^- accomplished before he set out — the funeral of Hephaestion. The 
323'i oracle of Ammon had been consulted touching the honours which 
should be paid to the dead man, and had ordained that he might be 
honoured as a hero. In accordance therewith, Alexander ordered 
that chapels should be erected to Hephaestion in Egyptian Alexandria 
and other cities. Never were obsequies so magnificent as those which 
were held at Babylon ; the funeral pyre, splendidly decked with 
offerings, towered to the height of 200 feet. 

Illness of All was in readiness at length for the expedition to the south. 

rtiexanJer, a day in early June a royal banquet was given in honour of 

Nearchus and his seamen, shortly about to start on their oceanic 
{/une I ?) ; voyage. .As .Ale.xander was retiring to his chamber at a late hour, a 
friend named Medius carried him off to spend the rest of the night 
ly/Js.- in a bout of hard drinking. On the morrow he slept long; in the 
evening he dined with Medius, and another carousal followed. After 
lar/t a bath and a meal in the early hours of the morning, he fell into a 
feverish sleep. On awaking, he insisted upon preparing the daily sacn- 
fices according to his wont; but the fever was still on him, he could not 
walk, and was carried to the altar on a couch. He spent the day in bed, 
actively engaged with Nearchus in discussing the expcditioji, which 
he fixed for four days hence. In the cool of the evening he was con- 
veyed to the river and rowed across to a garden villa at the other 
side. For six days he lay here in high fever, but regularly perform- 
ing the sacrifices, and daily perforce deferring the departure of lh<? 
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c%jif<!ition for another :ukI yet another day. Then his romliiion fjrew 
worse, and he w.is c.arried b.tck to tlte jjalacc, vs here he w on a little 
sleep, bnt the fever did not ab.tle. When his officers came to Ititn 
they found him bpceehtess ; the disctise became mote violent, and a 
rumour iptead among tlie .Mticedimian soldiers th.it .-Me-vander was 
dead. They rushed clamouring to the door of the jialace, ami the 
hodygii.trds were forced to admit them. One hy one tlicy filed past 
the liesl of their young king, but be rouUl not speak to them ; he 
could only greet each by slightly raising his Itc.td and signing with 
his eyes. I'encestas and some others of the Companions passed the 
night in the temple of .Serapas and asked the god whether they should 
convey the sick m.in into the temple, if haply he might be cured there 
by divine help. .\ voire warned them not to bring him, but to let 
him remain where he lay. He died on a June evening, before the 
thirty-third year of his .age was fully told. Such is the punctilious 
and authentic .account of the last illness of .Alexander, .as it was re- 
corded m the Court Hi.iry ; but it is not suftlcicnl to unable us to dis- 
cover the precise n.iiurc of the fatal disease. 

The umimcly de.atiis of sovereigns .at particular junctures havu 
often e.verciscd an appreciable intlucncc on the course of events ; but 
no such aiculenl h.is diverted the paths of history so manife.stly and 
utterly as the death of Alexander. Twelve year.s had sufiiced him to 
comiuer western i\si.t, ant! to Ic.aye an impress upon it which centurjes 
would not oblucraie, .Ami yet his woik had only been begun. 
Many” plans for the political transformation of his Asiatic cmpiic had 
been initiated,- -plans which reve.al his originality of conception, his 
breadth of gnisp, his firm iiold of facts,' his faculty for organisation, 
his^vonderful brain-power, — but all these schmiics and lines of policy 
needed still rn.iiiy years of development under the master’s sh.ipirig 
and guiding hand. The unity of the realm, which was an essential 
part of .Alexander's conception, disappeared upon his death. The 
empire was broken up among a number of hard-headed Macedonians, 
capable and practical rulers, but without the higher cpialities of the 
founder’s genius. They maintained the tolerant Hellenism which he 
had initiated, — his lessons laid not been lost upon them ; and thus 
his work was not futile ; the toils of even those twelve marvellous 
years smoothed the path for Roman sway in the East, and prepared 
the ground for the spre.ad of an universal religion. 

It is impossible to write the history of Alexander so as to produce 
a true impression of his work, because, in the records which we have, 
the general and soldier fills the whole stage and the statesman is, as 
it were, hustled out. The deiaUs of jKlministmtivc orgMis.ation aie 
jP’jQii'JJ.y .suumling^o^rumpcts.and the cj.tshing, of^peitrsT "lint 
ft IS tlie details dradminlstration and political organisation winch the 
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historical inquirer craves to know, and especially the constitution of 
the various new-founded cities in the Far East, those novel experi- 
ments which set Macedonian, Greek, and oriental inhabitants side 
by side. By their silence on these matters the Companions of .Mex- 
ander, who wrote memoirs about him, unwittingly did him a wrong, 
and hence there has largely prevailed an unjust notion that he only 
knew and only cared how to conquer. 

It is hardly open to question that this brilliant lord of well-trained 
myriads would have advanced to the conquest of the West ; nor can 
lP)y r/u/s.) we affect to doubt that, succeeding where one of his successors failed, 
he would have anne.ved Sicily and Great Hellas, conquered Carthage, 
and overrun the Italian peninsula. To apprehend what his death 
meant for Europe we need not travel farther in our speculations. To 
the Indies he would certainly have returned and carried out with 
fresh troops that project of visiting the valley of the Ganges which 
had been frustrated by his weary army. As it was, he had left no 
lasting impression upon Indian civilisation ; and his successors soon 
abandoned their hold upon the Punjab. It is needless to add that if 
Alexander had lived another quarter of a century, he would have 
widened the limits of geographical knowledge. The ttue nature of 
the Caspian Sea would have been determined ; the southern e.xten- 
sion of the Indian peninsula would have been discovered ; and an 
attempt would have been made to repeat the Phoenician circum- 
navigation of Africa. Nor could Alexander have failed, in his 
advanced position on the Jaxartes, to have learned some facts about 
the vast extension of the Asiatic continent to the east and north, and 
the curiosities of Chinese civilisation. 

His sudden death was no freak of fate or fortune ; it tvas a 
natural consequence of his character and his deeds. Into thirteen 
years he had compressed the energies of many lifetimes. If he 
had been content with the duties of a general and a statesman, 
laborious and wearing though those duties would have been both to 
body and to brain, his singularly strong constitution would probably 
have lasted him for many a long year. But the very qualities of his 
brilliant temper which most endeared him to his fellows, a warrior’s 
valour and a love of good fellowship, were ruinous to his health. He 
was covered with scars ; and he had probably never recovered from 
that terrible wound which had been the price of his escapade at 
Multan. Sparing of himself neither in battle nor at the symposion, 
he was doomed to die young. 
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Sect. 5. Greece under Macedoni.v 

The tide of the world’s history swept us away from the shores of 
Greece; and, borne breathlessly along from conquest to conquest in 
the triumphant tiain of the Macedonian, we could not pause to see 
what was happening in the little states which were looking with mixed 
emotions at the spectacle of their own civilisation making its way 
over the earth. Alexander’s victory at the gates of Issus and his 
ensuing supremacy by sea had taught many of the Greeks the lesson 
of caution ; the Confederacy of the Isthmus had sent congratulations 
and a golden crown to the conqueror ; and when, a twelvemonth 
later, the Spaitan king Agis, a lesolute man without any military 
ability, renewed the war against Macedonia, he got no help or coun- 
tenance outside the Peloponnesus. Some hot spirits at Athens pro- 
posed to support the movement, but the people were discreetly 
restrained not only by Phocion and Demades but by Demosthenes 
himself. Agis induced the .Arcadians, except Megalopolis, the 
Achaeans, except Pellene, and the Eleians, to join him ; and having 
mercenary troops besides, he got together a considerable army. 

It was easy to gain a few successes, before the regent of Macedonia, 
then occupied with a rising in Thrace, had time to descend on the 
Peloponnesus. The chief object of the allies was to capture Megalo- Battle of 
polis, and the federal capital of Arcadia was in the strange position of 
being besieged by the Arcadian federates. Antipater, as soon as the^”^”’. 
situation in Thrace set him free, marched southward to the relief of 
Megalopolis, and easily crushed the allies in a battle fought hard by. 

Agis fell fighting, and there was no furtlier resistance ; Sparta sent 
up hostages to Alexander, who accorded the conquered Greeks easy 
terms. 

So long as Darius lived, many of the Greeks cherished secret 
hopes that fortune might yet turn against Alexander, and maintained 
clandestine intrigues with Persia. But on the news of his death 
such hopes expired, and tranquillity prevailed in Hellas. It was 
not till AlexandePs return from India that anything happened to 
trouble the peace. And in the meantime Greece was experiencing 
a relief which she had needed for two generations. A field had 
been opened to her superfluous children, who were pouring by 
thousands, or rather tens of thousands, into Asia, to find careers, if not 
permanent homes. 

For Athens the twelve years between the fall of Thebes and the Athens. 
death of Alexander were an interval of singular well-being. The 
conduct of public affairs was in tire hands of the two most honourable 
statesmen of the day, Phocion and Lycurgus. Supported by the 
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orator Demades, Phocion was able to dissuade the people from em- 
barking in any foolhardy enterprises ; and Demosthenes was 
sufticieirily clear-sighted not to embarrassj but, when needful, to 
support, the policy of peace. Phocion probably did not grudge him 
the signal triumph which he won over his old rival, Aeschines ; for 
this triumph had only a personal, and not a political, significance. 
Shortly before Philip’s death, Ctesiphon had proposed to honour 
Demosthenes, both for his general services to the state and especially 
for his liberality in contributing from his private purse towards the 
repair of the city-walls, by crowning him publicly in the theatre with 
a crown of gold. The Council had passed a resolution to this effect ; 
but Aeschines lodged an accusation against the proposer, whose 
motion technically exposed him to the Graphe Paranomon, and con- 
sequently the Council’s resolution was not brought hefote the people. 
The matter remained in abeyance for about six years, neither party 
venturing to bring it to an issue, Aeschines by following up bis 
indictment or Ctesiphon by forcing him to bring it into court. 
The collapse of the attempt of Agis to defy Macedonia probably 
encoumged .‘Aeschines to face his rival at last. In a speech of the 
highest ability .Aeschines reviewed the public career of Demosthenes, 
to prove that he was a traitor and responsible for all the disasters of 
Athens. The reply of Demosthenes, a masterpiece of splendid 
oratory, captivated the judges ; and Aeschines, not winning one- 
fifth part of their votes, left Athens and disappeared from politics. 
It is not unfair to say that it was Demosthenes the orator, not 
Demosthenes the statesman, who convinced the Athenian judges. 
Apart from his Speech on the Crown, which has been described as 
the funeral oration on Greek freedom, Demosthenes fell almost silent 
during these years ; he saw that public action on his part would be 
useless ; but perhaps he worked underground. 

In these two speeches in the matter of the crown, the most 
interesting passage is where Aeschines reflects on the changes which 
had recently come to pass over the face of the earth. We want to 
know what the Greeks thought of those startling changes, what they 
felt as they saw the fashion of the world passing and the things 
whiclt had seemed of great weight and worth in Hellas becoming of 
small account. Aeschines thus utters their surprise : — 

“ All manner of strange events, utterly unforeseen, have befallen 
in our lifetime. Our c.xtraordinary e.xperiences will seem to those 
who come after us like a curious tale of marvels. The king of the 
Persians, who dug the canal through Athos, who bridged the 
Hellespont, who demanded earth and water from the Greeks, who 
dared in his letters to declare, ‘ I am the lord of all the world from 
the rising to the setting of the sun,’ is at this moment struggling 
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not for domination over other men, but to save his own life and 
limb. Thebes, even Thebes our neighbour, has been snatched, in 
the space of a single day, out of the midst of Hellas — ^justly, for her 
policy was false ; but assuredly she was rather blinded by a heaven- 
sent infatuation than misled by human perversity. And the poor 
Lacedaemonians, who once lifted themselves up to be leaders of the 
Greeks, must now go up to Alexander as hostages and throw them- 
selves upon the mercy of the potentate whom they wronged. Our 
own city, once the asylum of the Greek world, whither all men looked 
for help, has now ceased to strive for the leadership of the Greeks, 
for the very ground of her home is in danger.” 

The Macedonian empire had not yet lasted long enough to turn Atimian 
the traffic of the Mediterranean into new channels, and Athens still in 

enjoyed great commercial prosperity. She sent a colony to some 
unknown place on the Hadriatic seaboard, to be a base of protection 
against the Etruscan rovers, the big mcn.acing eyes of whose pirate 
crafts were a constant terror to traders in those seas. And although 
peace was her professed policy, she did not neglect to make pro- 
vision for war, in case a favourable opportunity should come round, 
in the revolution of circumstance, for regaining her sovereignty on 
sea. Money was spent on the navy, which is said to have been 
increased to well-nigh 400 galleys, and on new ship-sheds. The Skeuolhekt 
handsome “marble storehouse for the hanging shipgear," designed 
by the architect Philo, was completed at the harbour of 2ea. It was 
expressly provided that the cases which lined the walls and pillars of 
this cool triple-aisled arcade should be open, “in order that those 
who pass through may be able to see all the gear that is in the gear- 
store.” 

The man who was mainly responsible for this naval e.xpenditure Financial 
was Lycurgus. It is significant of the spirit of Athens at this time >»i»iAry 
that while Phocion and Demadcs were the most influential men ef 
in the Assembly, the finances were in the charge of a statesman 
who had been so sign.ally hostile to M.acedonia that Alexander had 
demanded his surrender. In recent years considerable changes had 
been made in the constitution of the financial offices. Eubulus had 
adnrinistered as the president of the Theoric Fund. But now we 
find the control of the expenditure in the hands of a Minister of tire 
Public Revenue, who was elected by the people and held office for 
four years, from one Pauathenarc festival to another. Lycurgus was 33^-3-^ 
entrusted with this post for twelve years ; for the first period in his 
own name ; for the two succeeding periods his activity was clo.aked 
under the names of his son and another nominal ntinister. lie 
acted, of course, in conjunction with the Council, but the influence of 
the more permanent and e,xperienced minister upon that annual body 
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was inevitably very great. The new system, it is evident, was a 
distinct improvement on the old. It was much better that the 
administration of the revenue should be managed by one competent 
statesman, unhampered by colleagues, and that his tenure of office 
should not be limited to a year. The post practically included the 
functions of a minister of public works, and the ministry of Lycurgus 
was distinguished by building enterprises. He constructed the 
Panathenaic stadion on the southern bank of the Ilisus. He rebuilt 
the Lycean gymnasium, where in these years the philosopher 
.-\risiotle used to take his morning and evening “ walks,” teaching 
his “peripatetic” disciples. It lay somewhere to the east of the 
city, under Mount Lycabettus. But the most memorable work of 
Lycurgus was the reconstruction of the theatre of Dionysus. It was 
he who built the rows of marble benches, climbing up the steep side 
of the Acropolis, as we see them to-day ; and his original st.tge- 
buildings can be distinguished, amidst the ruins, from the mass of 
later additions and improvements. He canonised, as it were, the 
three great tragic poets, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, by 
setting up their statues in the theatre, and by carrying a measure 
that copies of their works should be officially prepared and preserved 
by the state. 

In connexion with the prosperity of Athens and her large public 
outlay, it is important to observe that the silver mines of Laurion, 
w'hich had been closed when the Spartans occupied Decelea and had 
been neglected — for want of capital and enterprise — throughout the 
whole first half of the fourth century, had been reopened and were 
working vigorously. They seem to have been managed latgely on 
a new principle, namely by private companies. The historian 
Xenophon had written a pamphlet on the subject of the mines as a 
neglected source of revenue, and it would be interesting to know 
whether the revival of the industry is to be ascribed directly or 
indirectly to the influence of his e.xhortations. 

No sign of the times, which followed the defeat of Chaeronea, is 
more striking than the framing of a new system for drilling the 
young burghers of Athens in the duties of military life. The training 
began when the youth, having completed his eighteenth year, came of 
age and was enrolled in the register of his deme ; and it lasted for 
two years. During these two years the young citizen was known as 
an ephebos, and might not’ appear either as prosecutor or defendant 
in the law-courts e.xcept in a few cases expressly specified. The 
general supervision over all the Attic ephebi was committed to a 
marshal {kosmetes), who was elected by the Athenian Assembly ; and 
under him were ten masters of discipline {sophrSmstai)^ one for each 
tribe. The institution had a religious consecration. The first act 
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in the service of the ephebi was solemnly to “ go round the temples” 
under the conduct of the masters. Then they served for a year on 
duty in the guard-houses at Munychia and along the coast, receiving 
regular military instruction from special drill-masters, who trained 
them in the exercises of the hoplites, and taught them how to shoot 
with bow and javelin and to handle artillery. The ephebi of each 
tribe ate togetiier at barrack messes which were managed by the 
masters of discipline. At the end of the first year they appeared 



Fig. 203. — An ephebus taking oath (from a cyltx in the British Museum). 

before an Assembly in the theatre, and when they had made a public 
display of their proficiency in the art of warfare, each received from 
the city a shield and a spear. The second year was spent in 
patrolling the frontiers of the land and guarding the prisons. The 
garrison and patrol duties had always devolved upon the young men 
of Attica, but they were now organised into a ne%v and thorough 
scheme of discipline, — a mild Attic approach to the stem system of 
Sparta. It almost strikes one as a conscious effort to arrest the 
decline of the citizen army in the face of the encroachments of the 
mercenary system. The ephebi in their characteristic dress, the 
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dark mantle and the broad-brimmed hat, are a graceful feature in 
Athenian life and art from this time forward. 

It is significant that the whole revival, stimulated by the disaster 
of Chaeroncti, was marked by a religious character. Lycurgus, who 
belonged to the priestly family of the Eteobutads, was a sincerely 
pious man, and impressed upon his administration the stamp of Ins 
own devotion. Never for a hundred years had there been seen at 
Athens such a manifestation of zealous public concern for the uorsinp 
of the gods. The two chief monuments of the Lycurgean epoch, — 
the Panathenaic stadion and the theatre of Dionysus — were, it must 
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always be remembered, leligious, not secular, buildings. 

Thus .hthens discreetly attended to her material well-being, .and 
courted the favour of the gods, and the only distress which befell her 
was a dearth of corn. But on the return of Ale-sander to Susa, two 
things happened which imperilled the tranquillity of Greece. 

•Alexander promised the Greek exiles — there were more than 
20,000 of them — to procure their return to their native cities. He 
sent Nicanor to the great congregation of Hellas at the Olympian 
festival, to order the states to receive back their banished citizens. 
A general reconciliation of parties was a just and politic measure ; 
but it could be objected that, by the terms of tlie Confederation of 
Corinth, the hl.acedonian king had no power to dictate orders to the 
confederates in the management of their domestic affairs.- Only 
two states objected, Athens and Aetolia ; and they objected because, 
if the edict were enforced, they would be robbed of ill-gotten gams. 
The Aetolians had possessed themselves of Oeuiadae and driven out 
its .Acarnanian owners ; by Alexander's edict the rightful inhabitants 
would now return to their own city and the intruders be dislodged. 
The position of Athens in Samos was similar ; the Samians would now 
be restored to their own lands, and the Athenian settlers would have 
to go. Both Athens and Aetolia were prepared to resist. 

Alexandex's Another desire was e.xpressed by .Alexander at the same time, 
divinity, which was readily acquiesced in. He demanded that the Greeks 
should recognise his divinity. Sparta is reported to have replied 
indifferently, “ We allow Alexander to call himself a god, if he likes.' 
There was not a sensible man at Athens who would have thought of 
objecting ; even the bitterest patriots would have allowed him to be 
“ the son of Zeus or Poseidon, or whomever he chose.” If 
Greeks of Corinth looked up to Alexander as their chieftain and 
protector — and this was actually their position in regard to him-~ 
there was no incongruity in the idea of officially acknowledging his 
divinity. Ever since the days in which an Homeric king “was 
honoured as a god by the people,” there was nothing offensive or 
outlandish to a Greek ear in predicating godhood of a retered 
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'>li;,tnwhtlc .in on iilrin h.u! h.tpja-ncii whitli mijjlit imkirc Mimy //.o/a.'ii 
of the jt.»l(iut"> til hiijif th.tl .\k-v-iisilfr\ ririjiite tc..li il on liippcry "< O'fcr.t-, 
fl.ifii.iKii li.ni ,irii\eit t>tl iht- i of uilii 

jo.jt) t.iJcii! <• .1 liotly of iMt'Kfn.ittf., .tiul tlitftj shi]ii. He li.nl i nine 
loeiiite .4 retolt ,i„Mii).t tii> iiM.tei. .\ (jilt tif corn li.iti iotmcily 
.-.fintevi lion the i.ttiieti>.fit[i of .\lheii'.. Iml the .\ilieiii,ms pntilciitly 
rcfuvcii to harbour lm«, fomuijf tn tins "iiiic. He s.iilcii .i«;iy to 
C.ijic T.ten.iron, .lUt.iVb .4 telu,<o of aiKtnuirt is, .iiul lc.tviu}( his men 
.llitl bhiiis tflcre, rcIUftieil to .\theus with .t sum of .about 700 tafeiits. 

He was now retcued, smcc lie tlul not come with an aniicti nir.iy, An r/.c/- 
biit after .4 while jiu-ss.ijics arrntil bolli fmm M.ieedoni.i .mil from af 
I'hiloienns, .Mcs.iiulcr’s fmanci.il mmisUr m wcsicni .Asia, ilein.inii' 
iiy his Mitreiulcr. It woiilii h.ivc liccu an net of war to protect ihn 
Tim.ivvay treasurer and hi> stolen inoucis 1 but the .\theni.'ins, on tlic 
jiKipos.iI of Hemosthenes, .uloptcd .1 clever deuce. They arrested 
ilarjMlus, .scirinii Ins lie.isuie, ami said th.it they would surreiulci 
lihn to olTuers espresslv sent by .Mevim'er ; but deehned to give 
bhn up 10 I’hiiosenus or AiUip.atcr. Il vv.is not long before Hiirp.ilus Ats j'r.ii/i. 
esf.iped; he returned to laen.uon, ami was shortly afterwards 
nmiiifted by one of hw fclIow..i<lvenlurcr... 

Tliu stolen money was deposited in tlic Arropolis', under the 
ch.arge of speci.iliy-appointed commissioners, of whom Demosthenes 
w.as one. It w.is known hy report that the sum vv.is about 70Q 
talents, hut Demosthenes and Ins fellows had strangely omitted to 
m.ike any ofilchil 011117 or tejxirt of the amount. .Suddenly it was 
discovered that only 350 talents were actually in tlie Acropolis. 

Charges immedi.ilcly circulated against the inlluenlial politicians, AnAcry anJ 
th.it the other 350 t.dents had been received in bribes by them 
before the money was deposited in the citadel. Men of opposite 
bides were suspected; Demadcs, for example, as well as DemO' 
sthencs. Ihit, apart from the suspicion of bribery, manifest blame 
rested upon Demosthenes for having grossly neglected his duty. 

He was responsible for the custody of the treasure, for which Athens 
w.as responsible to Alexander. He was bound to demand an in- 
vestigation, and on liis motion the people directed the Council of 
Arcop.igus to hold an inquiry. Philoxcnus furnished the .account- 
book of Harpalus, vvliich had come into his hands. By this evi- 
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dence it was proved that 700 talents had been delivered for safe- 
keeping in the Acropolis ; the entries ceased at this point. It was 
also shown that certain Athenians had previously been bribed ; but 
Demosthenes was not among them. Other evidence was necessary 
to show how the missing half of the 700 talents had disappeared. 
We know not what this evidence was, but the court of Areopagus 
satisfied themselves that a number of leading statesmen had received 
considerable sums. Demosthenes appeared in their report as the 
recipient of twenty talents. The proofs against him were irrefutable, 
for he confessed the misdemeanour himself, and sought to excuse it 
by the paltry and transparent subterfuge that he had taken it to 
repay himself for twenty talents which he had advanced to the 
Theoric Fund. But why should he repay himself, without any 
authorisation, out of Alexander’s money, for a debt owed him by 
the Athenian state ? There can be little doubt that Demosthenes 
took the money not for personal gratifications, but for the good of 
his party. It was all the more necessary for his party to clear 
themselves from implication in such corrupt transactions. We 
therefore find Hypereides coming forward as a public prosecutor of 
Demosthenes. We possess considerable portions of his speech ; 
and we have in its complete form another speech, written for one of 
the other prosecutors by a miserable hack named Dinarchus. The 
charges against Demosthenes were twofold : he had taken money, 
and he had culpably omitted to report the amount of the deposit 
and the neglect of those who were set to guard it. For the second 
offence alone he deserved a severe sentence. The judges were not 
excessively se\'ere, if we consider that his behaviour had placed the 
city in a most embarrassing position towards Alexander. He was 
condemned to pay a fine of fifty talents. Unable to pay it, he was 
imprisoned, but presently eftected his escape. It was a venial 
offence in the eyes of Greece for a statesman to take a bribe, pro- 
vided he did not take it to injure his country ; and in the view of 
public opinion the moral character of Demosthenes was little 
damaged by this tortuous transaction. He was not on a level with 
men like Nicias and Phocion, whom millions would not have tempted ; 
but then nobody ever supposed that he was incorruptible. Yet 
tliere were two circumstances which aggravated the case. The 
money of which Demosthenes partook was stolen money, which 
Athens was about to sequester for Alexander ; and he was himself a 
commissioner responsible for its safety. It was far from being an 
ordinary c.ase of corruption. 

If Alexander had lived, the Athenians might have persuaded him 
to let them remain in occupation of Samos ; for he was always dis- 
posed to be lenient to Athens. When the tidings of his death came, 
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Tin-: coxnuKST ok tiu; kau kast sar 

men rt'fuic<! to cicdit il ; the orator {iemattos foicibly said, 

H he ucrc iiufccd de.ul, (lie rrhole workl h.ue biiiejt 

of hK corp.se/' The had been biiihhii^; on liic blender liopes 

of 'loliic di;..ibtcr ; and tlie ^rcatcbt disabter of all h.ul befallen, it 
Itad been tecoijnbed a^ iiwdncib to defy the potter of .Alet.nider ; 
but it did not beeiii ribh to blrike for freedotu in the unbeltlcd con- 
dition of thmp i after Ins de.nh. Athens revolted from Macedonia; Thtami 
she lias joined by Aetoli.i and main states in northern flreece, and 'cie/r 
she seciireil the services of a hand of Sooo diseh,ir;;ed nn-rcenancs ttlu) 
liad just returned from Alesander’s army, tine of their capt.dns, the /-.e. 
Athenian, l.eosthcnes, oceupied 'I'lieimopylac, ;md near that (>ass 
the united (ireeks g.iincil a shpht .idv.mt.ij'e over Aniipatcr, who 
had marched sotilhttarti as soon as lie coolii gather his troops 
together. The 'I hessalian c.nalry h.ul deserted him, and no state 
in north (ircece cM'.cpt lioeoiia remained true to Macedonia. The 
regent sluit Iiimsclf in the strong hill-city of Lamia, tthich stands Anti/aUr 
over agtiinst tlie pass of Thermopylae under a spur of Olhrys ; and 
here he irtis besieged during the « inter by Leo.sthcncs. Tht'se sue- . 

ce.sbes had gained some adherents to the cause in the I’elopomiesus ; 
and, if the t'.ieeks h.ul been stronger at sea, that cause might h.avc 
triumphed, at feast for a ttinle. Hut the strange thing was that, not- 
withstanding the improvements of leceiu years m her nasal establish- 
ment, Athens seems to liave been able to set afloat no more than 
170 waisliips .against 2.)o of Maccdon. The brave geiicial Leo- 
sthenes was hampered by a Council of War, in whicli the various allies 
were represented — lemindmg us of the days of the I’ersian invasion ; 
yet, if a fatal stone had not put an end to his life iluring the 
beleaguerment, more ivould probably have been effected for the 
cause of the allies. In spring the arrival of I.coniiatus, governor 
of Helicspontine Phrygia, at the head of an army, raised the siege of 
Lamia. The Greeks m.irchcd into Thessaly to meet the new army 
before it united witli .Antipater ; a battle was fought, in which the 
Greeks harl the upper hand, and I.connatus was wounded to death. 

Antipatcr arrived tlic next day, anti, joining forces with the defeated 
army, withdrew into Macedonia, to await Craterus, who was ap- 
jiroacliing from the cast. When Craterus arrived, they entered HaUkof 
Thessaly together, and in an engagement at Crannon, in which Cramioit. 
the losses on both sides were light, the Macedonians had a slight 
advantage. This battle apparently decided the war, but the true cause 
which hindered the Greeks from continuing the struggle was not the 
insignificant defeat at Crannon, but the want of unity among them- 
selves, the want of a lender whom they entirely trusted. They were 
forced to make terms singly, each state on its own behoof. 

Hypcvcidcs pronounced a funeral oration, distinguished by that 
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lucidity of which he was a peifect master, over those who had fallen 
in this hopeless war ; and gave his due — it is not for us to say that 
he gave more than his due — to Leosthenes, who “ succeeded in what 
he undertook, but not in escaping fate.” There is a fine passage 
which distorts indeed the historical perspective, but well displays 
the spirit of the patriots. “ In the dark underworld — suffer us to 
ask — who are they that will stretch forth a right hand to the captain 
of our dead ? May we not deem that Leosthenes will be greeted 
with welcome and with wonder by those half-gods who bore arms 
against Troy? Ay, and there, I deem, will be Miltiades and 
Themistocles, and those others who made Hellas free to the glory of 
their names.” ^ 

Athens submitted when Antipater advanced into Boeotia and 
prepared to invade Attica. She paid dearly for her attempt to win 
hack her power. Antipater was not like Ale.vander. He was an 
able man, warmly devoted to the royal house of Macedon ; but he 
did not share in Alexander's sympathies with Greek culture, he had 
no soft place in his heart for the memories and traditions of Athens. 
He saw only that, unless strong and stem measures were taken, 
Macedonia would not be safe against a repetition of the rising which 
he had suppressed. He therefore iinposed three conditions, which 
Phocion and Demades were obliged to accept ; that the democratic 
constitution should be modified by a property qualification ; that a 
Macedonian garrison should be lodged in Munychia; and that the 
agitators, Demosthenes, Hypereides, and their friends, should be 
surrendered. 

Demosthenes had e.xerted eloquence in gaining support for the 
cause of the allies in the Peloponnesus, and his efforts had been 
rewarded by bis recall to Athens. As soon as the city had submitted, 
he and the other orators fled. Hypereides with two companions 
sought refuge in the temple of Aeacus at Aegina, whence they uere 
taken to Antipater and put to death. Demosthenes fled to the temple 
of Poseidon in the island of Calauria. When the messengers of 
Antipater appeared and summoned him forth, he swallowed poison, 
which he had concealed, according to one story, in a pen, and was 
thus delivered from falling into the hands of the executioner. 

The constitutional change which was carried out at the dictation of 
the Macedonian general would have been judged by Aristotle an 
improvement. The institutions were not changed, but the democracy 
was converted into a “polity” or limited democracy — such as Thera- 
menes had striven for — by a restriction of the franchise. All citizens 
whose property amounted to less than 2000 drachmae were deprived 


* Translated by Professor Jebb. 
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of their civic rightt>. It is said that this measure erased 13,000 
names from the burgher lists, and that 9000 citizens remained. A 
large number of the poorer people thus disfranchised left Attica and 
settled in Thrace, where Antipaicr gave them land ; perhaps these 
settlers included some of the outdwcllcrs of Samos, who were now 
turned adrift, being obliged to quit the island and make way for the 
rightful possessors, 

ShCT. 7. Aristotlb and ALE-XANDER 

It w-as through an accident that Ale.vander was brought into 
contact with the one other man of his time whose genius was destined 
to move the world. Aristotle’s father bad been court physician oi . 4 nsM/e, 
Amyntas 11 ., and Aristotle was meant to follow his father’s pro- 384-3, 
fession. At the .age of seventeen he went to Athens, where he was c. 367 a-, c. 
under the guardiansliip of a certain Proxeuus, to whose son Nicanor 
— the same Nicanor who m;ide public .Alexander’s edict at Olympia — 
he afterwards betrotherl his only daughter. .At first Aristotle studied 
in the school of Isocrates, but when Plato returned from Sicily he 
came under the influence of that philosopher’s idealism, and this 
.decided him for the “life of speculation,’' which he regards — and it 
is the deliberate judgment of his mature years — as the only life that 
is perfectly happy. After Plato’s death he spent some years on the 
north-eastern coasts of the Aegean, at Assos and Mytilene, and then 
receb'ed the cal! from Philip to undertake the education of the crown Called to 
prince. As yet he had won no eminent reputation for wisdom or Pell«, 
learning, and Philip probably chose him because his father had been 343-2 *.c. 
connected with the Macedonian court. The instruction which 
Aristotle imparted to Ale.xander was perhaps chiefly literary and 
philological ; he came as a tutor, not as .a philosopher. We know 
nothing of the mutual rel.ations between the brilliant master and his 
brilliant pupil ; they were men of different and hardly sympathetic 
tempers ; we may suspect that Aristotle was faincr to curb than spur 
the ardent straining spirit of Alexander. Certainly the episode led to 
no such maintenance of intimacy aftenvards as it might have led 
to if Plato had been the teacher. On his return to Athens, c. 335 a. c. 
Aristotle founded his school of philosophy, and the Lyceum soon 
took the place formerly occupied by the Academy, which ever 
since the discomfiting adventures in Sicily had withdrawn itself 
more and more from the public attention. He taught for twelve 
or thirteen years — and these years were doubtless the time of his 
most effective philosophical activity — and died not long after the Death, 
death of Alexander. 322 a c. 

Never were tuere more wonderful years than these in which the 

2 ii - ■ . • , 
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vcgutubic kingdoms in the various countries and climates through 
which he passed. 

It is a strange sensation to pass fi.nn the view of tlte state which His ideal 
Alexander was fashioning to the sketch of an idea! state which was ■"'‘n'c. 
drawn by the most thoughtful of men ai. the same time. Aristotle 
desires a little north-country city, situated in a compact, defensible 
territory ; close to the sea and yet not on the coast, having a harbour 
within easy reach, but quite disconnected, so that the precincts of the 
city may not be contaminated and its indwellers troubled by the 
presence of a motley crowd of outlanders, cheapmen, and mariners, 
such as throng a seaport's quays. He will not have his city a centre 
of trade ; it is to import and export only for the purposes of its own- 
strict needs. It is to be a tiny city, the number of the burghers so 
limited that each one may be able to know all about each of the 
others. The burghers aie to have equal rights ; their early manhood 
is to be spent on military duties ; when they come to middle life they 
arc to be eligible for political offices ; in their old age they are to act 
as priests. Subject to this citizen aristocracy, but entirely excluded 
from the franchise, are to be the artisans and merchants. Part of 
the land is to be public — the yield to be devoted to maintaining the 
worship of the gods and providing the public meals of the city ; part 
is to be the private property of the citizens ; and the fields are to be 
tilled by slaves or labouiers of non-Hellenic race. Such was the 
little exclusive community which Aristotle designed, while his former 
pupil was setting in motion schemes for world-wide commerce, 
shattering the baniers which sundered nation from nation, building 
an empire which should include millions, founding cities composed 
of men of divers races, hewing his way through a maze of new political 
problems which were beyond Aristotle’s horizon. The republic of 
Aristotle’s wish is not quickened like Plato’s by striking original ideas ; 
it is a commonplace Greek aristocracy with its claws cut, carefully 
trimmed and pruned, refined by a punctilious education, without 
any expansive vitality, and like Sparta leaving no room for the free 
development of the individual citizens. If the cities of Hellas had 
been moulded and fashioned on the model of the city of the 
philosopher’s wish, they would hardly have done what they did for 
European civilisation. 

\Ve may wonder whether Aristotle divined before his death that 
the Hellenic cities were not to have the last word in the history of 
men. More probably the untimely end of Alexander reassured him 
that the old fashion of things would soon go on again as before. The 
brilliant day of the Greek city states had indeed drawn to a close so 
suddenly that they could not be expected to grasp the fact ; and no 
people that has ever borne the torch of civilisation has been willing, 
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or even able, to recognise that the hour of relinquishing sovereignty 
has come. The Greeks may well be e.\cused if they were reluctant 
to acquiesce in the vicissitude which forced them to sink into a sub- 
ordinate place. But it is thus that the austere laws of history reward 
the meritorious. The republics of Greece had performed an im- 
perishable work ; they had shown mankind many things, and, above 
all, the most precious thing' in the world, fearless freedom of thought. 
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ll.C, 

f. 750 
[776 
735 
734 
734 
72S 
728 
721 
715 

707 
703 
688 
648J 
709 
t. 700 

687 — 652 
683-2 
681— 6S 
679 
e. 672 
668 — 26 
[668 

664 

664 

660 — 20 
650 — 600 


f. 650 — 25 
645 
c. 632 

635 

c. 630 
630 — 600 
62? 
c. 621 
612 

<r. 610 
60S 
c. 600 


Ilciiod. 

[Tmdilional date of First Olympiad. 

,, „ foundation of Naxos (Sicily). 

„ .. » Corcyr.-i. 

„ „ „ Syracuse. 

,, „ ,, Catane and Leontini. 

„ „ ,, Megara (Ilyblaean). 

11 ,, .. Sybaris. 

11 t» >1 Taras. 

,, ,> >. Croton. 

„ „ ,, Gcla. 

„ » ). llimera.] 

King Sargon of --Vssyria sets up stele in Cyprus. 

Midas king of Phrygia. Deioces founds Median monarchy. 
Athenian connuest of Eleusis. 

Reign of Gyges king of Lydia. 

List of annual archons at •■Vthens begins. 

Reign of Assarhaddon king of Assyria. 

Assarhaddon defeats the Cimmerians under their leader Teuspa. 
Assyrian conquest of Egypt. 

Reign of Assurbanipal king of Assyria. 

Traditional date of battle of IJysiae, in ivhich Argos defeats 
Sjiarta. 

Traditional date of ancient sea-battle of Corinth with Corcyra.] 
Foitress of Defenneh (Daphnae) in Egypt built by Psam- 
metichus I. 

Conjectural limits of date of Pheidon king of Argos. 

Age of law-givers in Greece. 

Rise of tyrannies in Ionia. Foundation of tyrannies in 
Sicyon, Corinth, and Megara. 

Ardys and Sadyattes reign in Lydia. Ardys drives out the 
Cimmerians. 

The league of Calauria. 

Reign of Phraortes king of Media. 

Egypt throws off yoke of Assyria. 

Cyion attempts to seiee tyranny at Athens. 

Foundation of Nauciatis. 

Foundation of Cyrene. 

Approximate limits of Spartan conquest of Messenia. 
Nabopolassar founds new Babylonian kingdom. 

Legislation of Dracon at Athens. 

Fall of Nineveh. Nabopolassar of B.abylonia and Cyaxares 
of Jledia conquer and divide Assyria. 

Thr.asybu!us tyrant of Miletus. 

Nebiicadnezar succeeds Nabopolassar. 

War of Athens and Mytilene on the coast of the Hellespont. 
Sappho, Alcaeus, Pittacus, flourish at Jfytiiene. 

Periander tyrant of Corinth. 
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u.c. 

594—89 

594—3 
593— ‘ 
590— 89 

585 


583—1 

583 

57= 
c. 570 

569 

562 

560 

f. 560 — 50 
561 — 60 
559—6 

556—5 

550 — 49 

sso 

548—7 

546 

546 — 5 

540—39 

53S 

528—7 

5=6 


525 


5=5 

5=3 

522 

5=1 

520 

519 
514 
f. 51= 

Sio 


508—7 

506 


Nubian expedition of Psammctichus 11 . Inscription of Greek 
mercenaries at Abu Simbel. 

Atchotisliip of Soion. Seisachthcia. 

(?) Continuation of Solon's legislation. 

Sacred War agairtst Crisx 
Cleislbenes of Sicyon (lourislies. 

May 28 : Eclipse of sun. Drawn battle of Cyaxares king 
of Media with Alyatles king of Lydia. 

Thales flourislies. 

Archonship of Damasias at Athens. 

First Pythiad. 

Eleans win control of the Olympian games. 

Athenian conquest of Salamis. 

Accession of Amasis to throne of Egypt. 

Death of Nebucadnezar. 

Croesus succeeds to throne of Lydia. 

War of Sparta with Tegea. 

Archonship of Corneas. Pisisliatus seizes tyranny. 

Milti.ades becomes tyrant in Thracian Chersonese. 

First exile of Pisistratus. 

? Restoration of Pisistratus ; and his second e.tile. 

Spartan conquest of Thyreatis. 

Temple of Apollo at Delphi burnt doirn. 

Cyrus king of Persia conquers Lydia, and captures Sardis. 
Persian conquest of Asiatic Greeks. 

Second restoration of Pisistratus. 

Cyrus takes Babylon. 

Death of Pisistratus. 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, abandons alliance with Amasts 
and joins Persia. 

Death of Amasis king of Egypt. 

Persian conquest of Egypt : battle of Pelusion. 

Spartans attack Samos, 

Death of IMlycrates. 

Death of Cambyses king of Persia. 

Accession of Darius. 

First capture of Babylon by Darius. 

Second c.apture of Babylon by Darius. 

Conspiracy of Harmodius and An'stogiton. 

First European expedition of Darius : conquest of Thrace 
Fall of the Pisistratid tyranny. Spartans in Attica. Athetis 
joins Peloponnesian league. 

War of Sybaris and Croton. 

Archonship of Isagoras. Spartans under Cleomeues invade 
Attica ; besi^ed in the Acropolis. Beginning of reforms 
of Cleisthenes. 

Pe!oponnesi,an army invades Attica. 

Athenians defeat (l) Boeotians, (2) Chalcidians : acquire 
Chalcidian plain. 
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506 Alliens acijUires Oiopus (land of the Graeans). 

503 -2 i'ir-it civi! lear on the Clcislhenic sjstcui. 

501 Institution of the '/eii strategoi of the tribes at Athens. 

499 Outbreak of Ionic revolt. 

c. 4gS .\thena at war with .\cgina. 
c. 497 lonians and .allies at Sardis : burning of Sardis. 

496 (?) Revolt of Thrace; Scythians drive Miltiades from 

Chersonese. 

494 l».ittle of Lade ; Persians capture Miletus, 

f. 494 Battle of Sepeia (Spartans under Cleoiuenes defeat .A.tgivea), 

493 — ~ Archoiisliip of Theiiiiatocles. 

c. 492 Athens coerces .-Vegina. Battle of the Ilelorus. 

49a Mardonius subdues Thrace and Macedonia. 

(. 491 .Gelon becomes tyrant of Gela. 

490 Expedition of the Persians under Datis of Greece. Destruc- 

tion of Etetria. Battle of Marathon. 

4S9 Expedition of Miltiades to Paros, 
f. 4S9 Death of Cleomenes. 

455 Victory of Gelon in cbatrot-racc at Olympia. 

4S7 Ostracism of Hipparchus the Pisistratid. 

War of .Mhens vvith .Vegin.a. 

4S7 — 6 .\rchons begin to be appointed by lot. Strategoi supersede 

the Poleniarch. 

456 Ostracism of htegaclcs. Pindar’s Tth Pythian. 

4S6 — 5 Egypt revolts against Persia. 

4S3 Death of Darius. Accession of Xerxes. 

484 Ostracism of Xanthippus son of Arriphron. 

4S4 — 3 Persia recovers control of Egypt. 

4S3 Persians hew canal through Mount Alhos. 

4S3 — 2 Discovery of a nevv vein of silver in mine-fields of Laurion. 
4S2 Ostracism of .Aristides. 

Increase of Athenian fleet. Pythian victory of Hieron in 
hoise-race. 

4S1 Xer.xes comes down to Sardis. 

4S0 Spring : Athens recalls ostracized citizens. 

August : Xerxes enters Greece. Battles of Artemisium and 
' Thermopylae. 

September : Battle of Salamis. 

October 2 ; Eclipse of the sun. 

Oiynthus given to the Chalcidians. 

Carthaginians invade Sicily. Battle of Himera. 

479 Mardonius in Attica, August : Battle of Plataea ; and 

battle of Mycale. lonians revolt from Persia. 

47S Athenians capture Sestos. p’oundation of Confederacy of 

Delos (47S-7 winter). 

Death of Gelon : his brother Hieron succeeds to his power. 
Pythian victoiy of Hieron in hoise-race. snf Pythian Ode 
of Pindar. 

478 — 6 Fortification of Athens. 

477 — 6 Pausanias at Byzantium ; driven out by Cimon. 




15.C. 

476 


476—5 

474 

474—3 

472 


472—1 


471 

471—70 

470 

470—69 

468 


468—7 

467 

46s 

465—4 

464 

463 

463—2 

463—1 

462 — 60 
461 

461 — 60 

459 


459— S 
4SS 


457 


457—6 

456 

456—5 

454 
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Hicedacmoniaii cxpeelition to Thessaly (?). Victory of 
Hieton in horse-race at Olympia (Is/ Olymp. Ode of 
Pindar ; %th Ode of llacchyhdes). 

Cimon captures Eion. 

Baltic of Cyme, 

Cimon conquers Scyrus. 

Olympian victories of Hieron in horse-race and Theron in 
chariot-race. 2>nf ^rd Olympians of Pindar, The 
Persae of Aeschylus. 

Athenians reduce Carystus. Ostiacism of Theinistocles. 
Death of Theron of Aciagas. Synoecisms of Elis and 
Manlinea. 

Flight of Themistoclcs. Battle of Dipaea. 

War of Hieion with Thrasydaeus of Acragas. 

Pythian victory of Hieron in chariot-race. Pindar’s 1 st 
Pythian. s,th Ode of Bacchyiides. 

Revolt and reduction of Naxos. 

Olympian victory of Hieron in chariot - race, yd Ode of 
Bacchyiides. Olympian victory of a boy of Tiryns in 
boxing. 

Battle of the Eurymedon. 

Argos reduces Tiryns (?), 

Death of Hieron. 

Revolt of Thasos. 

Attempt to colonise the Nine Ways. 

Earthquake at Sparta. Revolt of helots. Siege of Ithome. 

Accession of Arta.\erxcs to throne of Persia. 

Surrender of Thasos. 

Cimon in Messenia. 

Ephialtes influential at Athens. The Areopagus deprived of 
its powers. 

Argos reduces Mycenae. Pay introduced at Athens for the 
judges of the heliaca. Influence of Pericles begins. 
Ostracism of Cimon. 

Alliance of Atliens and Aigos. 

Athens wins Megara. Long Walls of Jlegara built. 

Athenian expedition to Egypt. 

Capture of Ithome. Messenians settled at Naupaclus. 

Capture of Memphis. 

Battle of Halieis. Battle of Cccryphalea. 

Ores/cia of Aeschylus. Zeugitac admitted to archonship. 

Battle of Aegina. Battle in the Megaiid. 

Building of Long Walls of Athens. 

Lacedaemonban expedition to Phocis and Boeotia. Battle of 
Tnnagra. 

Athenian conquest of Boeotia (battle of Oenophyta; autumn). 

Athenian conquest of Aegina. 

ilegabyzus arrives in Egypt with army and fleet. 

Expedition of Toltnidcs to Corinthian Gulf, 

Catastrophe of Egyptian expedition. 

2 Ea 
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454 — 3 
453 

453—46 

452—1 

451—50 

450—49 

448 

447 

447—6 

446—5 

443 

443—2 

442 

440 

439 
438 
436 
436— S 
43S 
433 

433—2 

432 
43=— I 

431 


430 


429 
428 
427 • 


426 


Treasury of confederacy of Deios transferred from Delos to 
Athens. 

Expedition of Pericles to Corinthian Gulf. 

Inclusion of Acliac-a in Athenian empire. 

Thirty y-ears’ I'cace bclueen Argos and Lacedaemon, hite 
years’ Truce between Athenians and Peloponnesians. 

Law of citizenship at Athens. 

Cimon in Cyprus. Dcatlr of Cimon. 

Peace with Persia. Sacred War. Athens invites the Greeks 
to restore the temples. 

Atlicns loses Boeotia (battle of Coronea). Clcruchies sent 
to the Chersonese, Euboea, etc. 

Revolt and redticlion of Euboea. Athens loses Megara. 

Thirty years’ Peace between Athens and Peloponnesians. 
Foundation of New Sybaris. 

Foundation of Thurii. 

Division of Athenian confederacy into five districts. 

Ostracism of Thucydides, son of Melesias. 

Revolt of Samos, and Byzantium. 

Reduction of Samos. 

Chryselepliantine .\thena set up in the Parthenon. 

Foundation of Amphipolis. 

Sedition at Epidamnus. 

Sea-victory of Corcyta over Corinth (spring). 

Defensive allianceof Athens with Corcyra. Battle of Sybots 
(autumn). Treaties of Athens with Rhegion and Leontini. 

Revolt of Potidaea (winter). 

The “ Megarian decree ” passed at Athens (autumn). Battle 
of Potidaea (c. Sept.). 

Assemblies at Sparta decide on war. 

J'irst year of the Peloponnesian IVar . — Theban attack on 
Plataea (Match). First Peloponnesian invasion of Attica 
(May). Athens wins Sollion and Cephalienia ; takes 
Thronion and Atalanla ; expels Aeginetans from Aegina. 

ScconJ year of the [Par . — Outbreak of plague at Athens. 
Second invasion of Attica. Expedition of Pericles to 
Argolis and his failure at Epidaurus, Pericles deposed 
from strategia, tried, fined, and reappointed strategos. 
Phorraio operates in the west : captures Amphilochian 
Argos. Surrender of Potidaea. 

Third year of the [Par . — Peloponnesians besiege Plataea. 
Sea-victories of Phormio. Death of Pericles (autumn). 

Fourth year of the [Par , — Third invasion of Attica. Revolt 
of Mytilene. 

Fifth year of the [Par . — Fourth invasion of Attica. Surrender 
of Mytilene. Surrender of Plataea. Civil war breaks out 
in Corcyra. Athens captures Minqa. Expedition of 
Laches to Sicily. 

Sixth year of the [Par . — Aetolian expedition of Demosthenes. 
Battle of Olpae. Purification of Delos. 
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S43 


B.C, 

435 


424 


423 

422 

421 

431—20 

420 

42S 

417 

416 

415 

414 

413 

412 

4U 


420 

409 


Scvfnth year of the If'ar . — Fifth invasion of Attica. 
Athenians send an expedition to Sicily. Occupation of 
Pylos ; and capture of Spartans in Sphacteria. Ttiuraph 
of the democracy in Cotcyia. Athens wins Anactorion, 
and occupies Methone. Athens raises the tribute of her 
alUes. Introduction of the triobolon {?). Acharnians of 
Aristophanes. Antiphon's De Choretda. Congress of 
Gcia. 

Eighth year of the ff'ar . — ^ Athens wins Oeniadae ; captures 
Nisaea, with the Long Walls of Meg.ara, and Cytheta. 
Athenian invasion of Boeotia ; battle of Delion. lirasidas 
in Thrace. Revolt of Acanthus, Amphipolis, and other 
cities. Banishment of Thucydides, the historian. Knights 
of Aristophanes. 

Ninth year of the fKir. —Negotiations for peace. One year’s 
truce (March). Revolt of Scione. C/uHoi of Aristophanes. 
Leontini annexed by Syracuse. 

Tenth year of the War . — Battle of Amphipolis. Peace 
negotiations. ITas/s of Aristophanes. 

Peace of Nicias (March). Peace of Aristophanes. Capture 
of Scioue. 

Defensive alliance between Athens and Sparta. 

Alliance of Athens with Argos. 

Battle of Mantinea. Argos forms alliance with Sparta. 
Eleusinian decree. 

Ostracism of Hyperbolus. Nicias in Chalcidice. 

Conquest of Melos. Embassy of Segesta to Athens. 

Mutilation of the Hermae at Athens. Athenian expedition 
to Sicily. Recall of Alcibiades. 

Spring : Birds of Aristophanes. Siege of Syracuse. 
Gylippus arrives in Sicily. 

Spartans occupy Decelea. Second Athenian expedition to 
Sicily. Great battle in the Syracusan Harbour (Sept. 9). 
Disaster of the Athenians. 

Revolt of Athenian allies. Treaty of Miletus (between 
Sparta and Persia). Alcibiades leaves Sp.arta. 

Battle of Syme (Jan.). Revolt of Rhodes. Pisander at 
Athens (r. Feb.). Revolt of Abydus and L.ampsacus 
(April). Assembly at Colonus and provision made for a 
new Constitution (May). Council of Four Hundred comes 
into office (early in June), and goyerns till September. 
Revolt of Euboea (Sept.). Four Hundred overthrown and 
Polity established (Sept.). Battle of Cynossenia. Ly- 
sistrate and Thesmophoriazusae of Aristophanes. Eva- 
goras becomes king of Salamis. • 

Battle of Cyzicus. Restoration of Democracy at Athens. 
Athens recovers Th.asos. [Pseudo-Lysias] For Polystratus. 

.Athens recovers Colophon ; loses Pylos and Nisaea. 

Carth.aginian invasion of Sicily. Destruction of Selinus and 
Himera. 
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S44 


f-C- 

.)0!> 

407 


40(5 

400—5 

405 


405—4 

404 

404—3 


403 


403— a 
403—400 
401 
400 
399 

398 

398—7 

397 


396 

396—3 

395 


395— 4 


Athens iccONcii CluScciloii arul IJyjjiWmm. Gofgus .it 
< \Y.itfjtc of 1 Icriiuscjaici m wf-leiii Sicily. 

i'yrus coiiif. iJo.tn lo llie ausl. lUltle of A'<>t>i.in. A!- 

cil t.vlc-. .It .\iiiciis. 

ItiUK’ of Mjlilcnc. DcalU of Hcimoct.itcs. FoiiiKhtioii 
of Thciiiue. 

lialllc of .Vi[;imisae. Tii.il of the fiertcralj. hicjjcof Acfjg.is. 

I'onsjiir.tcy of ^liatvhcjrciH at Oiio.. 

L)s.ijiJci n.u-arch. Cyrus callctt to Susa. IlaUic of .Vc^os- 
IKil.uni (end of summer). 

Dionysius liccomts tyrant of Syracuse ; and maKos pc.ice 
unit Carlltajje. 

IHochadf of .Vlhcnt. 

Surrender of Alhcii'., Lonj; Walls pulleil down (Ajuil). 
I'sejihustn of Dtacontidcs (summer) and rule of the Thirty. 
Til rosy hulus scues 1‘hylc (Dec.). Alliance of Calane and 
I.eontini. 

l'in»l expedilion of Thirty ajjainst Thrasybulus, Death of 
Thetamencs. 

lutcedaciiu'nian gariison at .Vthens. Second expedition 
ai^ainst Thr.isybulus (May). 

Tht.isybulus sciics I’itacus. Ualllo of Munychi.i. King 
r.ius.ani.is .it Athens. Fall of Thiily (Sept.). Kecail of 
I.ysandcr. Lysias’ .-tgaiitst EraUsthentj. 

Kevolt at Syracuse against Dionysius. 

Atchoiishiji of Eucluics. 

Siccl war of Dionysius. His reduction of Naaos and Cataiie 

Expedition of Cyrus. I5,iitlc of Cunaxa (summer). 

Tliimbron in Asia Minot (end of summer). 

DercyHid.is succeeds Thimbron, and gains the Ttoad. Wat 
of Sp.itla and EUs. Death of Socrates. 

SparLa makes truce with the satraps j sends embassy to Susa. 
Accession of Agesikius. Dionysius captures Motya. 

Dcrcyllid.is in Uie Chersonese ; takes Auarneus (397, first 
months). 

Dcrcyllidas in Caria ; makes truce with the satraps. Conon 
appointed commander of Persian fleet. Conspiracy of 
Cinadon at Sparta. 

Himilco’s expedition to Sicily. Siege of Syracuse. Founda- 
tion of Lllybaeum. 

First campaign of Agesilaus in Phrygia (autumn). Restora. 
lion of Messana. Acorb becomes king of Egypt. , 

Sicel war of Dionysius. 

Campaign of Agesilaus in Lydia. Death of Tissaphemes. 
Second campaign of Agesilaus in Phrygia. Revolt of 
Rhodes. War breaks out in Boeotia. Battle of Ilali- 
artus and death of Lysandcr. Accession of Agestpolis at 
Sparta. Athens begins to rebuild her Long Walls. 
Foundation of Tyndarjs. 

Confederation of Athens, Thebes, etc., against Sp.irla. 
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ac. 

394 


393 

392 


391 

390 


390— 89 

3S9 


388 

388-7 

3S7 

3S7— 6 
386 

386—4 

386-S 

384 

384—2 
383— 78 
383 

382 
382— t 

381 


380 
379 
379 — 8 
378 


37S — 7 
377 


Battle of Corinth (July). Battle of Cnidus (Aug. ). Eclipse 
of sun (Aug. 14). Battle of Coronea (Aug.). Founda- 
tion of Mylae. 

Completion of Long Walls of Athens. 

Union of Corinth and Argos. Battle of the Long Walls (of 
Megara). First embassy of Antalcidas to Susa. Second 
Punic War of Dionysius. 

Spartans capture 1 echaeon. Dionysius besieges Rhegion. 

Agesiiaus celebrates Isthmian games and captures Piraeon. 
Iphicrates gains a victory over Spartan hoplites. Teleu- 
tias captures an Athenian squadron. Evagoras revolts 
from Persia. Alliance of Athens with Evagoras and 
Acoris. llecalomnus has become satrap of Caria (be- 
tween 395 and 390). 

Tax of :t<5th ; and a war-tax introduced at Athens. 

Successes of Thrasybulus in the Hellespont. Dionysius 
besieges Caulonia. Battle of the Elleporus. Ecclesiazumt 
of Aristophanes. 

Death of Thrasybulus (first months). Warfare of Anaxibius 
and Iphicrates in the Hellespont. 

Second mission of Antalcidas to Susa. 

Capture of Rhegion by Dionysius. Chabrias sent to help 
Evagoras. 

The King’s Peace. 

Evagoras defeated at Cition. Chabrias in Egypt. 

Persian siege of Cypriote Salamis. 

Bteaking up of Mantinea. 

Speech of Lysias at Olympic games (July-Aug.). Orontes 
makes peace with Evagoras. 

Formation of the Chalcidian Confederacy. 

Third Punic War of Dionysius. 

Death of Acoris. 

Spartans seize citadel of Thebes (summer). 

Restoration of Plataea, 

Defeat of Spartans at Olynthus. Siege of Phlius begins. 
Persia concludes Peace with Evagoras. Accession of 
Nektanebos I. in Egypt. 

Accession of king Cleombrotus at Sparta. Olympic games 
for which Isocrates wrote his Piiuegyric. 

Suppression of Chalcidian League. Battles of Cabala and 
Cronion in Sicily. 

Spartans expelled from Theban citadel (winter). Raid of 
Sphodrias. 

Alliance of Athens with Thebes. Boeotia invaded by Agesi- 
iaus. Iphicrates in Thrace; his matri:^c(?). Peace of 
Syracuse with Carthage. 

Foundation of Second Athenian Confederacy. Property tax 
at Athens. 

Boeotia invaded by Agesiiaus. Defeat of Phoebidas. Mau- 
solus becomes satrap of Caria. 
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376 

375-3 

374 

374—3 

373 

371 

371—69 

370 

370—69 

369 

369— S 
368 


367 


366 


366— 5 

365 


364 


363 

363—2 


Battle of T^axos. Western expedition of Ttmotheus. Re- 
bellion at Delos. Iphicrates in Persian service. 

Iphicrates and Pharnabazus in Egypt. Jason of Pherae a 
member of Athenian League. 

Peace between Athens and Sparta. Death of Evagoras ; 
.accession ofKicocles. 

Peace broken. Lacedaemonians at Corcyra. 

Iphicrates sent to Corcyia. Trial of Timotheus. 

Earthquakes in Greece ; destruction of temple of Delphi {?). 

Peace of Callias (June). Battle of Leuctra (July). Acces- 
sion of Agesipolis 11 . at Sparta. 

Foundation of .Arcadian League, and of ^Megalopolis. 

[Epaminondas a Boeotarch.] Rebuilding of Mantfnea. 
Death of Jason of Pherae. Accession of Cleombrotus II. 
at Sparta. 

First Boeotian inv.asion of Peloponnesus. 

[Epaminondas a Boeotarch.] Foundation of 3 Iessene (first 
months). Alliance of Athens and Sparta (spring). 
Second Boeotian invasion of Peloponnesus. First Thes- 
salian expedition of Pelopidas. 

Murder of Ale-xander of Macedon, and interv’ention of Iphi- 
crates. 

Ileraea and Orchomenus join Arcadian League. Congress of 
Delphi (summer). Tearless Battle. Euphron tyrant of 
Sicyon. Second Thessalian e.vpedition of Pelopidas, and 
his captivity. First expedition to rescue him. Fourth 
Punic war of Dionysius. 

[Epaminondas a Boeotarch.] Greek envoys at Susa. 
Second expedition to rescue Pelopidas. Death of Diony- 
sius I. 

Ariobarzanes revolts from Persia. 

Third Boeotian invasion of Peloponnesus. Thebans seize 
Oropus. zMliance of Athens with .Arcadia. Death of 
Lycomedes. Timotheus in eastern Aegean. Isocrates’ 
Archiiiamus. 

Partial peace in Peloponnesus. 

Timotheus wins Samos. Murder of Macedonian regent 
Ptolemy. Timotheus wins Potidaea and other towns of 
Chalcidian region. War breaks out between .Arcadia and 
Elis. 

[Epaminondas a Boeotarch.] Naval expedition of Epa- 
minondas. Third Thessalian expedition of Pelopidas. 
Eclipse of sun, July 13. Battle of Cynoscephalae. De- 
struction of Orchomenus. Pisatans celebrate Olympian 
games; battle, in the Altis. Athens obtains Sestos. 
Timotlieus besieges Amphipolis. 

Timotheus recovers Byzantium. Nektanebos I. succeeded 
by Tachos. 

Timotheus again besieges Amphipolis. Revolts of satraps 
against Persia. 






361 — 
|6 o -59 
359 

358 

357 

35<» 


356—5 

355 

355 -+ 

3S\ 

354—3 

354-5° 

. 353 


Athenian 

^ ^ndas a Boeola^nh-l ^jotoraancs “““[“"ix. Battie 
^""Ctsent to ,f jJcUtaneho 

Agcsilau- in^SVP ' 

ssf « !Ss^S§ro "' 

Poath of f TJhitip o'ef " „f Attaaeiatt^ ‘ pnUiP aaptuta® 

Athens rccovcts the -^“'"VhoS--^ 

Birth of Alexander. 

P''"'? oVxcnoph^fTithraustes 

Vea« of Athens «.th cSP at 

pubnltr® ' gj Methone. jjjjiUp ft°™ ^th of Mausolus. 

peinoslh« , ,/,£ jr,eei -ncmosthenes’ 

CcisoblcpW All X3emo- 

Amn^^ ^\^cs peace , TcvoUin in 

waKcs V Persia ? __ ^or>ds ArieP^ 


353-^ 

352 


35' 

350 

349 

348 

347 

346 


346—5 


\S°rs-»K»“*" 

•'^"‘‘■'Vpuoeniciaaga.-st r^iieus succeed 

ievolt of Bhoe^^ p,,iiippu. Syracuse. 

faX“ Nysaeus becomes J g,„ge 

Bhocion in Cypr^ ^ p^Uip Demosthenes’ 0/^/^' '^ptutes 
Otvnlhus. ^vassY 1° Bhihp t philiP 

’’‘?sr“"“; «»»»• =r»»s£s''5, 
s? iSS*- *-»“ “ .<i«« 

Dionysius W- Xjes Aeschmes 

Demosthenes rmp 
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3-15—3 

344 

343 

343—2 

342—1 

341 

340 

339 

338 


338—7 

338—4 

337 

336 


335 


334 

334—3 

333 

332 

331 

331—30 

330 


Peisia recovers Egypt. 

Demosthenes in the Peloponnesus. His ScconU Philippic. 

T imoleon sails for Sicily. Battle of Hatiranum. 

Impeachments of Philocrates and Aeschines. 

King Archidainus II. sails to Italy. 

Alliance of Meg.ira with Athens. Philip in Epirus. 
Aristotle goes to Macedonia as tutor of Ale.vander, 

Philip’s conquest of Thrace. 

Athens sends Diopeithes to the Chersonese. Demosthenes’ 
0/t the Chosonese, and Third Philippic. Demosthenes at 
Byzantium. The Euboic League. 

Sieges of Perinthus and Byzantium. Naval reform at Athens. 
Violent proceedings at Amphictionic Council (autumn). 

'riiracian expedition of Philip. Amphictions determine to 
make war on Araphissa. 

Battle of the Crimisus. 

Philip descends into Greece. His campaign in Phocis and 
Locris. Battle of Chaeronea (Aug.). 

Philip in the Peloponnesus. Synedrion of Corinth. Death 
of Isocrates. Battle of Mandonia. 

Murder of Artaxer.xes Ochus and accession of Arses. 

Lycurgus minister of finance at Athens. 

Second meeting of Synedrion of the Greeks at Corinth. 

Macedonian forces sent into Asia Minot. Murder of Philip 
and accession of .Ale.xander (summer). 

Alexander’s first descent into Greece ; his election as general 
of the Greeks. 

Alexander’s campaign in Thrace and Illyria, and his second 
descent into Greece. Destruction of Thebes (Oct.). 
Accession of Darius HI. Codoraannus. hlemnon opposes 
the Macedonians in Asia Minor. Aristotle begins his 
teaching at Atliens. 

Alexander starts on his expedition against Persia (spring). 
Battle of the Granicus (Thargelion). Conquest of Lydia. 
Siege of Miletus, Siege of Halicarnassus. Expedition 
of Ale.xander of Epirus to Italy, 

Conquest of Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia. 

Alexander at Gordion. Conquest of Cilicia. Battle of 
Issus (Nov.). 

Siege of Tyre (Jam-July), Submission of Syria and Judaea. 
Siege of Gaza (Oct.). Conquest of Egypt. 

Foundation of Alexandria. Submission of Cyrene. Lunar 
eclipse. Sept. 204 battle of Gaugamela (Oct. t). Alex, 
ander at Babylon (Oct.); at Susa (Dec.). Battle of 
Megalopolis. 

Battle of Panciosia. 

Alexander in Persis (Jan. -April) ; at Ecbalana. Death of 
Darius (July). Conquest of Hyrcania, Areia, and Dran- 
giana. Foundation of Alexandria Areion and Proph- 
thasia. Execution of Philotas and Patmer.io. 
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S49 


330 

330—29 

329 

329— S 
32S 
32S— 7 

327 


327—6 

326 

32s 

324 


324—3 

323 



Aeschines’ Against Ctesiphon and Demosthenes* On ths 
Crown, Lycurgus’ Against Lcocrates. 

Alexander winters in Diangiana. 

Partial submission of Gcdrosia, Conquest of Arachosia. 
Foundation of the Arachosian Alexandria, 

Alexander winters in the Cabul region. Foundation of 
Alexandria under Caucasus. 

Ale.xander comes to the Hindu-Kush ; conquers B.actria and 
Sogdiana. Foundation of Alexandria Eschate. 

Alexander winters at Zaiiaspa. 

Alexander at .Saniarcand (hrst months) ; murder of Ciitus. 
Conquest of eastern Sogdiana. 

Alexander marries Roxane. Conspiracy of the pages, and 
execution of Calhsihenes, 

Alexander recrosses the Hindu-Kush, and piepares for Indian 
expedition. 

Winter campaigns in the Kunar, Chitral, and Swat regions. 

Alexander crosses the Indus. Battle of the Ilydaspes. 
Conquest of the Punjab. 

Conquest of the Malli. Foundation of towns on the Lower 
Indus. Alexander s.ails in the Indian Ocean. His 
march through Gedrosia (Aug.-Oct.)., Voyage of Nearchus 
(Oct. -Dec.). 

Macedonian mutiny at Opis. Alexander at Ecbatana. 
Death of Hephaestion. Harjialus in Greece (spring). 
Restoration of exiles proclaimed at Olympic games (July- 
Aug.). Harpalus’ trial at Athens; speeches of Ilyper- 
eides .and Dinarchus. 

Subjugation of the Cossaeans. 

Alexander at Babylon. Funeral of Hephaestion (May). 

Death of AIe.xander (June 13). Greece revolts against 
Macedonia. 

Siege of Lamia. 

Battle of Crannon. Funeral oration of Ilypercides. Change 
of the Athenian Constitution. Death of Demosthenes 
(Oct.), Death of Aristotle. Death of Lycurgus (?), 




Fig. aoy. — Coin of Metapontion (re- 
verse). E.tr of com, bird on le.tf 
(legend: META; below leaf, AMI], 


Fic. 208. — Coin of Terina (ob- 
verse). HeadofnjniphTerina; 
wreath [legend ; 4>1. 



( 

r 
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Fig, 200. — Coin of Croion frcnmc). 
AjKiUo shuoluiiJ F>ihon. inpod 
LtiUwcn, 



Fig. 210. — Com of Hcraclea in Italy 
(revcTSc). I Icraclus strangling; lion ; 
club; owl [legend: hHFA- 
KAHinX ; IvAA above club]. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES. 

[The following notes are partly illustrulivf, partly jusnficatory. Only in the 
case of the first sections of Chapter I. . where the material is cliietly archaeological, 
is ,a select bibliography given. The following abbreviations are used — 

C. f. G. e= Boeckh's Carpus luscnptionum Graccaruin. 

C I. A, = Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 

Hicks=E. L. Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscription.?, 

Dill. =W, Diltenberger. Syllogc Inscriptionum Graecarum (Dilt.'isaand ed. 
vol. i),] 

CHAPTER I 

P, ,6. — Home of the Greek inv.a<lers: cp. Kretschmer, EinleiUing in die 
Geschichtc der griechisclieii Spraclte. 

P. 6. — Pre-HcUenic names on both sides of the Aegean t Krctsclnncr, c/>. 
cit. 401 siji). 

P. 7. AVrA 2.— Sources; Arcliitcctural remains in situ and objects in 
Museunts. — Modern researches and exjxisitions : /’'or Crde, Cnossus ; A, J. 
Evans, Reports of excavations at Cnossus, in Annual of British School at 
Athens, vols. vi.-x. and Palace of Minos, vol. i. 1921. Phaeslus; 
Accounts of Italian excavations in Monumenti anlichi, vois. xii. syy. and in 
Rendiconti dell’ a Accademia dei Lincei, vols. xii. sjq. For Cretan systems of 
writing : A. J. Evans, Scripta Jfinoa, vol. i. 1909 (also, Cretan I’ictographs, 
jSpS, and Further Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Script, in Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, iSgS), General : R, M. Burrows, The Discovettes in 
Crete, J907 ; C. H. and II. B. Hawes, Crete tlie Forerunner of Greece, 
1911. For Milos-. Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos, conducted by the 
British Scliool at Athens, 1 904. For Troy (second city ) : Schlicniann, Ilios, 
18S1, Troja, 1S84; Schuchhardt, Schliemann’s Excavations (E.T.), 1S91. 

P. 9 — Sutviv.al of Etcocretan langu.ige in Eastern Crete ; The Pcaesus in- 
scriptions have been studied by R. S. Conway, Pre-Hellenic Inscriptions of 
Praesos in Annual of Brit. Sch. at Athens, viii, 125 sqq., x. tij sqq. He 
regards the language as Indo-Germanic. 

P. 10. — Melos ; Four settlements have been explored at Phylakopi, the 
earliest unwalled, the second and third “pre-Mycenaean" fortresses, the 
fourth of the Mycenaean age. 

P. 12. — Cretan Pottery ; On chronological classification, see D. Mackenzie's 
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Luku or Lykki=Lycians. The invaders were defeated. (2) Under Ramses 
III. (in his Sth year, c. 1194) “the islands were unquiet ’’ and Egypt was 
threatened on its Eastern frontier by Pulusatu or Pulishta= Philistines ; 
Tikkarai, who have been identified with the Teucrians (a Thraco- Phrygian 
people, probably connected with the foundation of Saiamis in Cyprus) ; 
Shakalsha; Danauna=D.anaoi ; Vasha-sha. 

P. 46. — Ilittite Empire : On the connexion of the absence of Mycenaean 
remains in western Asia Minor with the Hittite Empire, see Hogarth, Ionia 
and the East, 1908. 

P. 48. — This theory of the source of Tiojan wealth is propounded in 
the ivnportant work of Leaf, oj>. cit. He has established that the Trojan 
war is an historical fact, has shown how the background of Homer corresponds 
to the geographical conditions, and has made it highly probable that the 
Trojan Catalogue in ii. is a document of the 12th century. 

P. 49. — It has been suggested by Mr. Leaf that the story of the sack of 
Laoraedon’s Troy by Heracles may have been based on a memory of the 
fall of the Fifth City (which ntust have occurred before li.c. 1500). 

P. 49. — Menelaus and Helen : This story is accepted as roughly true by 
J. L. Myres, The Dawn of History, 1911, p. 210. 

P. 49. — The Greek forces against Troy ; Enumerated in the Homeric 
Catalogue in /AW, Book ii., the genuineness of which has been successfully 
defended by T. W. Allen, The Homeric Catalogue of Ships, 1921. 

Ser/j. 5 and 6. — Chief Source'. Homer. 

P. 52. — The art of writing in Greece; Written memorials of the second 
millennium in the Aegean area have been found almost e.vclusively in Crete, 
but we may, with virtual certainty, infer that the art was practised in Greece 
in the heroic age, ( i) The influence of Crete on Greece in other respects makes 
it a priori probable. (2) The legendary tradition of the invention of letters 
by Cadmus has considerable importance. (3) There arc distinct archaeological 
traces of early writing outside Crete. For instance : at Mycenae, in a house 
on the acropolis, a stone vessel with hieroglyphs, and, in a chtrmber-tomb 
in the lower town, an amphora, with three linear signs ; at Orchomenus, a 
vase with four linear signs. The evidence is collected in Evans, Scripla 
Minoa, vol. i. The preservation of the clay tablets in Crete is a lucky 
accident, but endless memorials of Cretan writing on other material must 
have perished. The absence of memorials on the Greek mainland does not 
prove a negative or even an improbability. 

P. 52. — Crem.Uion : see Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, i. 481 sqq. 

Pp. 53 .t/A — For comparison of early Greek institutions with Roman and 
Teutonic, cp. Freeman, Comparative Politics (2nd ed. 1896). But though I 
have adopted, in the text, the view which regards these institutions as 
characteristically Aryan, I own that 1 feel grave doubts as to its truth, since 
we find similar institutions (the Council, and the assembly of the folk) among 
primitive non- Aryan peoples {e.g. in South Africa). 

P. 54.— d'amily property in land : P. Cuiraud, La Proprie’te fondere en 
Grice, 1S93. 

Seets. 7, 8, and 9. — Chief sources; Primary: Homer; Hesiod's 
Theogony; fragments of Cyclic and llesiodic poems. Derivative; (i) 
fragments of Ilecataeus, Acusilaus, Charon, Phcrccydes of Athens, 
Hellanicus; Herodotus; Thucydides i. 1-21; (2) fragments of Ephotus; 
Diodorus SicuVijj Strabo ; Pausanias. 
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P. 57. — Aetolia illyricized : cp. Kietschmer, op. cit, 254 sqq. 

P. 59, note'. — Pelasgians : Herodotus says that a non-Greek language 
which lie regards as Pelasgian, was still spoken in his day in two little towns 
east of Cyzicus. This, so far as it goes, is against the view that the Pelasgians 
were Greeks. 

P. 60. — Achaean immigration into the Peloponnesus : Bury, Journal 
Hell. Studies, .si. 217 sqq. 

P. 60. — Boeotians from Mt. Boeon ; Hoffmann, De mi.\tis Graerae 
linguae dialectis, 34. 

Pp. dr sqq. — On the course of the Dorian invasion cp. Wiiamowitz-Mdi- 
iendorff, Euripides, Uerakles, i.- 14 sqq. — Argos claimed to be the premier 
Dorian state of the Peloponnese ; hence Teraenos was the eldest of the three 
great-grandchildren of Hyllus, who according to the legend (see Sect. 1 1- of 
this chapter) led the Dorian invasion. It may be held that this preserves a 
genuine reminiscence of the priority of the Dorian settlement of Argos. 

p. 62. — Nisa: Wilamowitz-M., Horn. Unt, 252-3. 

P. 63. — The comparative lateness of the Dorian conquest of Aegtna is 
.rendered probable by the nature of a “ Mycenaean gold treasure discovered 
there : A. J- Evans, Journal Hell. Studies, xiii. 195 sqq. (See Fig. 28.) 

P. 64. — AeoUaus of Aetolia : Thucydides iii. 102 ; Strabo x. 34. 

P. 64, tta/e I. — The etymoiogical connexion of Ac/iaean with Aeolian is 
a view of Fick. 

P. 6S. — Magnesia: On the origin of the Magnesians, Wilamowitz- 
Mollcndorff, Hermes, 1895, 177 sqq. 

P. 68, note 1. — Ionian dialect : cp. Hoffmann, Der ionische Dialekt, 1898. 

P. 69. — Homer : cp. P. Caucr, Gtundfragen der Homerkriiik ; and G. 
Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic. 

P. 69. — ^The Ilomer of the Iliad, a dweller in Chios: Fick, Die 
Erweiterung der Menis, Bezzenbetger’s Beitrage zur Kunde der indoger- 
manischen Sptachen, 1899, 20 sqq. The great role which Hector plays in 
the Iliad may be connected with the fact that Hector was a name in the 
royal family of Chios, which connected itself with Hector of Troy. 

P. 69. — Sun rising over the sea, II. xxiii. 227 : KpoxdirejrXot isrelp aXa 
ASoarai 'Htis ; and xxiv. 13. 

P. 6g, — The gcnenal fact of an Ionizing of original Aeolic lays has been 
shown by Fick ; but it is unnecessary to suppose that the Iliad as a wiiole 
and the Odyssey as a whole were first written in Aeolic. 

P, 69. — Expurgation ; see G. Murray, op. cit. 

P. 70. — Lelcges and Cari.ins : Paton and Myres,’ Journal Pie!!. Studies, 
1S96, 242 sqq. Tombs at Assarlifc : Paton, i6. 18S7, 67 sqq. 

P. 71. — Alleged Carian inventions: At the best, “invent” must be 
explained to mean “introduce among the Greeks." The shield-handle was 
used, for example, by the Hittites. 

P. 71, — ^Apollo Lykios : cp. Kretschmer, u/. cit. p. 370. — But I cannot 
believe that the Tnhmili were first called Lycians by the Greeks, It seems 
fat mote probable that the name Lycia is not to be separated from Lycaoma, 
and that Lyk- was a name by which the peoples of south-western As:a 
Minor were known in the Eastern Mediterranean and in Egypt (Luku). - 
It was the name Lycia which suggested to the Greeks the identification 
of the Trmmilian god with Apollo Aucios. / 
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Sect. 10. — Chief sources ; passages in Homer ; Herodotus, i. r- 5 i . lOSi 
and other passages ; (for alphabet) early inscriptions. 

P. 77. — For mining in Greek islands, Ardaillon, Les Mines duLaurion, iSgg. 

P, 7S. — Alphabet: Evans (in his Scripta hlinoa I.) discusses the 
possibility that the Phoenicians derived their alphabet from a Cretan script, 
through the Philistines. A certain number of the Phoenician letters are 
identical with Minoan signs. 

P. 7S. — Date of Introduction of Greek alphabet : Wilamowitz-JI. would 
put the reception of writing “in the tenth cent, at latest” (Horn. Unt. 287) ; 
and so too A. J. Evans, Scripta Minoa I. p. 73. 

P. 78, note I. — The reading of the second verse of the inscription is very 
uncertain. 

Sect. II. — Chief sources: Primary: (i) Hesiod and “Flesiodic” frag- 
ments ; (2) fragments of Ilecaiaeus, Acusilaus, etc. ; Herodotus ; 7 'hucy- 
dides i. l-2i. Derivative: Diodorus, Books iv. v., fragments of vi. vii. ; 
the Bibliotheca of Pseudo-Apollodorus ; Pausanias. 

P. 78, note 1. — Grote, History of Greece, pt. i. cap. .vvii. 

P. So. — The lonians are mentioned once in the Iliad, where the Athenians 
are meant (xiii. 685). 


CHAPTER n 

P. 87. — Influence of land-system on colonisation : Guiraud {op. tit. Bk. i. 
cap. vi.), who, however, exaggerates it. 

P. 89, Sect. 2. — Sources : scattered : largely in the works mentioned under 
Chap. I. Sects. 4-6. Add Pscudo-Scymnus. 

P. 89. — The Eu.xine was also called the Axinc or inhospitable ('Atevor, 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 203) ; and it has been conjectured (by E. Meyer) that the sea 
was called the “.-Vscanlan” from the (Phrygian) Ascanians, and that 'Alevor 
was a Greek corruption of this name. 

P. Sg. — Odyssey and the Eu.xine: WilamowiU-Mdllendorff, Horn. Unt. 
163 sqq. 

P. 90. — Dates of colonies in Pontus and Propontis : The dates assigned 
seem untrustworthy. Thus 757-6 B.c. is given for both Cyzicus and 
Trapezus (and in the Parian Marble for Syracuse). Sinope : 1st colony, 676 
B.C., and and colony of Cyzicus, 676 B.c. 2nd colony of Sinope, 631 B c ; 
same year as colonisation of Cytene. Cp. E. Meyer, op. cii. ii. p. 443. 
.The dates for Chalcedon vary between 6S7 and 677 B.c. ; the date for 
Byzantium is 660-59. Otherd.ates arc: Astacus, 712-11 ; Acanthus, Stagira, 
Abdera, and Lampsacus, 654 ; Istrus, 656 ; Olbia, 645 ; Perinthus, c. 600 ; 
Odessus, in the reign of the Median king Astyages (r. 585). 

P. 93,-Scrr. 3. — Sources; Primary: coins; [traditions]. Derivative : (l) 
[Anliochus of Syracuse] ; (2) Thucydides vi. 1-5 ; fragments of PhilEtus and 
Ephorus; (3) fragments of Tiraaeus ; Diodorus iv. v., and fragments of 
viii. ; Strabo v. vi. ; I’seudo-Scymnus. 

P- 9.;. — Cyme : The statement that Cyme was older than any Greek 
settlement in either Italy or Sicily seems to rest entirely on a statement of 
Ephorus (Strabo v. 4. 4), who wp a native of the mother-city .Aeolian Cyme. 
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Talving into account the motive of local patriotibm, we need not lay any 
stress on his statement, which can hardly be maintained. Certainly Cyme is 
not older than the eighth century. Ilelbig, Das homerische Epos, E.vkurs i ; 
Busolt, op. (it. i. 392, note. 

P. 95. — Origin of name Graius, Graecus, Greek (Busolt, op. (it. i.^ 44, 
who has since changed his view) : cp. E. Me)er, op. cit. p. 471. 

B. 95. — Position of Siedy m history : Freeman, flistory of Sicily, i. 
cap. I. 

P. 98. — Exact datings of Siceliot colonics uncertain : Mahatfy, Prob- 
lems of Greek History, Appendix. The chronology given by 'I hucydides 
(doubtless derived from Antiochus) dejicnded on the fact that Archi.as, the 
founder of Syracuse, was reckoned as the tenth descendant from Tememis, 
and the date of Temenus and the return of the Heraclidae was supposed to 
he (so Ephotus) 1069 a.C. This (ten generations being counted as 334 years) 
gives 735 ii.c. for Ai'chias. As it was universally admitted that Naxos was 
the oldest Greek foundation in Sicily, the Syracusan clironographers gave it 
the priority of a year over Syracuse : hence Na.xos, 735 ii.c. ; Syracuse, 734 
U.C. 


P. 104 — Foundation of Taras: View that the Partheniae were pre- 
Dorian Greek inhabitants of the Peloponnese (whom he regards as Achaeans) : 
Geficken, Jahrbb. flir klass. Phil., B. 147, pp. 177 sqtj. If this view is 
tight, we ought perhaps to connect the Partheniae specially with tlieTaenaius 
peninsula. 

P. 106: Name Hellenes: Bury, Journ.al Hell. Studies, xvi. 217 sqq, 

P. to 6 , Soot, 4 Sources: Hesiod j Thucydides i. 13-15. 

P. 106. — Family system of property : Guiraud, op. cit. 

P. 107. — For the probable date of Hesiod and the Hesiodic school, see 
P- W. .Allen, Journal Hell. Studies, .\x.\v. 85 sqq. 

P. 109 Shipbuilding : C. Torr, -Ancient Ships. Signific.ince of 

Briareos : ili. 


P. l to. — Battle between Corinth and Cortyra : The date has the authority 
of Thucydides, i. 13. 

P. tio, .SVr/. 5. — Sources: PrimcDy: fragments and Callinus and Archi- 
lochus ; cuneiform inscriptions of Assathaddoii and rVssurbanipal ; coins. 
privative; (i) Herodotus i. 6-15 ; [Xaiithus] ; (2) fmgments of Nicolaus of 
Damascus. 

P- 1 1 1. — Gyges and Cimmerians : Gcircr, Das Zeitaltcr des Gyges, 
Rhcinische.s .Museum, jSyj, 230 n//. ; iSSo, 514 ry/. ; E. Meyer, op. <it. i. p. 
543 ryy., and ii, pp. 455 sqq. The entrance of the Bithyniana from Thrace into 
Asia .Minor and the occupation of Bithynia seems to have taken pl.ace soon 
betbie the Cimmerian invasion. It may be regarded as a continuatioti of the 
Phrygian immigrations. Bithynia is not mentioned in the Catalogue in Iliad ti. 

P- H2. — Sardanapalus has been identified with other Assytian kings; 
hut he was doubtless suggested by .Assiirbanipal (E. Meyer, op. cit. i, p. 4 i’t)- 

P- 112. — Sarcophagus with Ciiiimcrians (sixth cetu.); A. S. Murray, 
aerracotta S.ircoph.igI, Greek and Etrusc-in, in tile llriti-h .Museum, 1S9S. 

P. It2 — “ jj some satisfaction to Assurlunipal to record ^ : The 
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across the sea, a remote place of which the kings my fathers had not heard speak 
of its name. The account of ray grand kingdom in a dream was related to him 
by Assur, the God my creator ; “ Of Assurbanipal, king of Assyria, the beloved, 
of Assur, king of the Gods, lord of all, his princely yoke take.” The day [he 
saw that] dream his messenger [he sent to pray for my friendship]. That 
dream [which he saw] by the hand of his envoy he sent and repeated [to me]. 
From the midst of the day when he took the yoke of [my kingdom], the 
Cimmerians, wasters of [liis] people, who did not fear my fathers and me, 
and did not take the yoke of my kingdom, he captured, in the service of 
Assur and Ishtar, the Gods my lords. From the midst of the chiefs of the 
Cimmerians, whom he had taken, two chiefs in strong fetters of iron and 
bonds of iron, he bound, and with numerous presents he caused to bring to 
my presence. His messengers whom, to pray for my friendship, be uas 
constantly sending, he wilfully discontinued ; as the will of Assur, the God 
my creator, he had disregarded ; to his own power he trusted and hardened 
his heart His forces to the aid of Psammetichus (king) of Egypt, who had 
thrown off the yoke of my dominion, he sent ; and I heard [of it] and prayed 
to Assur and Ishtar thus : “Before his enemies his corpse may they cast, 
and may they carry captive his attendants.” ^\^len thus to Assur I had 
prayed he requited me. Before his enemies his corpse was thrown down, 
and they carried captive his attendants. The Cimmerians, whom by the 
glory of my name he had trodden under him, conquered and swept the whole 
of his country. . . . (Atdys) his son sat on his throne, that evil work at the 
lifting up of iny hands, the Gods my protectors in the time of the father his 
begetter had destroyed. By the hand of his envoy he sent [word] and took 
the yoke of my kingdom thus : “ The king whom God has blessed art tliout 
my father from [thee] departed and evil was done in his time ; I am thy 
devoted servant, and ray people all perform thy pleasure.” 

P. 1 13. — Coin of Phanes of Halicarnassus: This Phanes may be the 
grandfather of Phanes, son of Glaucus (mentioned in Herodotus iii. 4), who 
dedicated a costly bowl found at Naucratis. 

Pp. 1 1 3-4. — Coinage; P. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, 41 syy.; and 
Earliest Coins of Greece Proper, in Proceedings of British Academy, vol. v. 

P. 114, Sect. 6. — Sources: Primary: inscription of Abu Simbel ; in- 
scriptions of Naucratis ; archaeological remains at Naucratis and Pefemieh. 
Derivative ; Herodotus ii. 

P. 115. — Defenneh ; Flinders Petrie, Tanis, Part ii. 18S8. 

P. 115. — Naucratis: Naukratis, Part I., by Flinders Petrie, 1SS6 ; Part 
II. by E. A. Gardner and F. LI. Griffith, 1S8S. Solon describes Naucratis 
in the line (Bergk, ft. 28) : NeiXou ^irl ir/ioxoSiri Kokw^ISo! iyyiSee dsT^s. 

P. 1 1 5. — .Abusiinbel inscription (Rohl, Inscr. Gr. Ant, 482): Perhaps 
belongs to the time of Psammetichus 1 . (so Kirchhofl), but it seems more 
reasonable to connect it with the Ethiopian expedition of his grandson 
Psammetichus H., whom Herodotus calls Psammis (Her. ii. 161). The mer- 
cenaries who inscribed their names were from Colophon, Teos, and lalysus. 

P. 116, See/. 7. — Sources: Primary; fragments of Eugammon. D/' 
rivative : Herodotus iv. ; Pindar, Pyth. iv. v. bt. 

P. 1 17. — Aicesiias vase ; The inscriptions are : in the upper field, 
WpKeaiXat (the seated king); Zaipopros (the man with outstretched finger, 
speaking to the king) ; {arladfiit (the scale) ; Ippapppos (the man with the 
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sack} ; (? » second man wilh sack, looking backward) ; ir)n^Ojuaxos 

(<r<X^o/jof<}f ?=siIphion-kneader : man pointing upward). Below: ^OXaxot 
and fiaei) (?). See Jalm, Bcrichte dersachsischen Ges, der Wiss. 1 867, 94 rjfjr. 

P. 117. — Libyan flavour in the Telegony: Wilaniowitz-M., Horn, 
Unt. 1S6. 

P. I iS, S. — Sources : Ptimary ■ fragments of Archilochus. Deriva- 

tive ; passages in Aristotle’s Politics, iv. v. 

P. rip. — Eclipse 0! sun (Archil, fmg. 74, Bergk); April 6, 648 It.c, is 
sometimes designated as the first precise date in Greek history; but it is 
quite uncermin whether the poet himself saw the eclipse he refers to. The 
lines of Archilochus are : 

Zeus Tra.TT)p *0\vp.iriuv 
ix ffJjjKc rusT* aaroKpu\fas (pdos 

ijXlou Xip-rrovTos^ 


CHAPTER III 

P. 120, Setts. I and 3. — Sources : Primary : fragments of laws quoted in 
Plutarch’s Lycurgus; fragments of Tyrtaeus and Aleman. Daivative: (l) 
Herodotus (i. 65; iv. 147, etc.; vi. 51, etc.); Xenophon’s Polity of the 
Lacedaemonians ; Aristotle, Pol. ii. and fragments of Polity of Lace- 
daemonians ; (2) Strabo viii. ; Diodorus vii. (frags.); Plutarch’s Lycurgus; 
P.ausanias iii. (various passages). 

P. 124. — The view that the importance of the Ephors was comp.arativeIy 
late is supported (though, of course, not proved) by the fact that they are not 
mentioned in the fragments of Tyrtaeus or in the old laws preserved by 
Plutarch (Lyc. 6). 

P. 124, note 3. — Names of kings of Eurypontid house significant 
(Anaj.idamus, Damaratos, etc.) : E. Meyer, op. cit. ii. 562. 

P. 125, Sect. 2. — Sources : Primary; fragments of Tyrtaeus. Deiivative: 
(I) [Rhianus] ; (2) Diodorus xv. 66 ; Pausanias iv. ; Justin iii. 4, 5. 

P. J27. “First Messenian War”: only early source, Tyrtaeus (fr. 5> 
Bergk) ; but it would be unsafe to regard as certain his statement that the war 
lasted nineteen years and was concluded in the twentieth. Nor c.m we press 
chronologically his description of its heroes as TraWpuv Tjnerepur ■aaripes 
(Niese, Hermes, xxvi. I ryy.). It is noteworthy tliat in Od. xxi. 13-iS 
Messene is regarded as part of Lacedaemon. 

P. 130. — Sparta in seventh century ; cp. E. Meyer, op. cit. ii. 562 sgij. 

?• 13S- — Lyemgus; cp. E. Meyer, Rhein. Museum, 42, pp. 8S spy, 
Wi!amowitz-M., Horn. Unt. 284 sgq. There can be little doubt that the 
name meant wolf-driver, not light-worker ; so Apollo Lykios w-as a woIf-goL 
not a light-god. The Lycaean mountain in Arcadia was possibly so caiiea 
because it was infested with wolves. 

P. 136, Sect. e,. — Sources; Primary: (i) Laws of Gortyn ; (2) 

Pol. ii. 7 ; passages in Plato’s Republic and Laws. Derivative : Strabo x. 4. 

P. 1391 Sect. 5. — Sources: Pritaary: architectural remains at Olympia. 
Derivative: Herodotus vi. 127; Ephorns (ap. Strabo viii. 3- 33); Aris- 
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totle, Pol. ii. 6, V. lo; ’Afliji'. IloX. lo; and frags. 4S0, 481; Pausanias 
V. and vi. 

P. 140 Pheidon of Argos : The tradilional date of Pheidon’s reign, in 

the first half of the eighth century, rests on late combinations. (l) Ephorus 
counted him as tenth in descent from Temenus, and so determined his date (on 
the calculation of three generations to a hundred years) as S03-770. (2) The 

derivation of the dynasty of the Macedonian kings, from Temenus of Argos, 
affected Pheidon’s date. Karanos, the first in the list of these kings (he is not 
heard of till the fourth century B.C.), w.ts made a brother of Pheidon, and 
seventh in descent from Temenus (or eleventh from Heracles). As it wm 
believed (unhistorically) that the Median dynasty succeeded the Assyrian in 
SS4, it seemed desirable to make the Macedonian dynasty at feast as old ; 
consequently Karanos and Pheidon were placed about S84, the older date of 
Lycutgus. Then, when Lycuigus, on account of the Olympian disc of Ipliitus, 
was moved down to the tune of the first Olympiad, those who adopted this 
system moved Pheidon also, and 798 was determined as the first year of’ 
Pheidon. Then fifty years later, 748, he celebrated the eighth Olympiad. 
Busolt, Griechische Geschichle i.- 612 ryy. (who calls attention to the 
chronological scheme of Argive history, on the b.asis of 50 and 30 : 79S, suc- 
cession of Pheidon ; 748, Pheidon’s Olympiad : 7 1 8, first war for Thyreatis ; 66S, 
battle of Hysiae ; 548 ( = 668 - 4 x 30), second war for Thyrea). On the other 
hand, Herodotus implies that Pheidon ruled at Argos in the first quarter of the 
sixth century j for he makes his son Lacedas one of the suitors of Agarista. 
But we cannot lay much stress on this : his source is evidently a romantic 
t-ale, not serious history. Such a late date is inconsistent with the fact that 
the measures used at Athens before Solon’s reform were Pheidonian ; and it 
may be added that if he had been a contemporary of Solon we should probably 
have known more about him. While some scholars accept the tradition 
which placed him in the eighth century, the view that he lived in the 
seventh has been strengthened by the careful investigation of Busolt (/<?r. rf/.). 
To the arguments which have been urged by others I would add one more. 
If the traditional date (first half of eighth century) were true, it is almost 
inconceivable that the romance of the wooing of Agarista would have made 
Pheidon a contemporary of Cleislhenes of Sicyon ; on the other hand, this is 
by no means unintelligible, if Pheidon fiourislied in the middle, and third 
quarter, of the seventh century. Story could violate chronology by bringing 
Solon into relation with Croesus, but it would never have dreamed of bringing 
Lycurgus into relation with Croesus. I may further observe that the decline 
in the Argive power after Pheidon’s death synchronises most happily with 
the Messenian war in tlie last quarter of the seventh century. The weakness 
of Argos left Sparta free to deal with Messenia. 

P. 140. — The story of the struggle of the Eleans and Plsatans for Olympia 
rests on Elean tradition. The certain facts seem to be that the Elean con- 
trol of the games dates from 572 B.c,, and that for some years before there 
was a struggle. The Eleans represented this struggle as begun by the Pisa- 
tons (Pausanias vi. 22. 4), they themselves having been in possession of 
Olympia since the Olympiad of Pheidon. But it may be questioned whether 
this is true. The mere fact that the Elean control of the festival is dated 
from 572 l!.c. (Eusebius i. 19S, ed. Schone) makes it probable that till then 
the festival was administered by the Pisatans. — The institution of the 'EXXai'O- 
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fuai, as umpitcs, may be referred lo 572 n.c. or shortly after. — The struggle 
between Elis and I’i.sa may probably be illustrated by a treaty, graven on a 
bronre tablet discovered at Olympia (now in the Rritish Museum), between 
the men of Elis and the men of Arcadian lleraca. We may guess (cp. Busolt, 
Griechische Gcschichte, i.- 706; von Scala, Staatsrertrage, No. 27) that it 
belongs lo a year shortly before 572 u.c. ; the aid of flcraea would have been 
very valuable to Elis in the war with Pisa. As this is the earliest extant 
Iredly between two Greek states, I may add a translation of it here : — 

' The treaty {vralra) between the Eleans and lieraeans. 

There shall be an alliance for a hundred years ; this year shall bo the 
first. If any need arise, either in word or deed, they shall help one another, 
both in other matters and in war. But if they do not so help, the trans- 
gressors sh.dl pay a talent of silver to Zeus of Olympia as a fine. If any 
injure this writing, whether a private man {Firat) or magistrate (reXtcTTif) or 
dome, he (or it) shall be li.iblc lo the sacred penalty herein written” (Text : 
C.I.Ci. tl; Collilr, Sammlung dcr Diaicktinschriften, 1149; Hicks, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, S). 

P, 142 The first Olympiad : Records of the Olympian victors seem to 

have been kept by the Elc.ms since the early part of the sisth century ; but 
the Olympian list, as a whole, with the dales of the eighth and seventh centuries, 
seems to have been first worked out by Ilippias of Elis at llie very end of the 
fifth century. The Olympiads were first used as a system of chronological 
reckoning in the third century by the Siceiiot Timaeus. The untrustworthy 
character of the Olympian list and of the generally accepted early dates in 
Greek history was pointed out by Professor Mahaffy. See Problems in Greek 
History, 217 ryy. Appendix. His arguments have been reinforced by 
Busolt, oJ>, cit. 2Hd ed, i. 5S6 sqq. 

P. 144 — For extent of Argive power to the south, cp. Herodotus i. S2. 

V. 144, ieY/. 6. — Sources: Primary: fragments of Archilochus, Alcaeus, 
Sappho. Derivative: Thucyd. i. 13; Aristotle, Pol. iv. and v. 

P. 148, Sect. 7. — Sources: /ti'/wiwy : fragments of Theognis. Deriva- 
l:ve: (r) Heiodotus iii. 48-53, v. 67-S, 92, vi. 126-130; (2) Aristotle, Pol. 
iv. and v. ; frags, of Nicolaus of Damascus; Pausanias v. t? ; Diogenes 
Laertius i. 7. 2 

P. 149. — “Age of the Despots,” a misleading expiession. Cp. Mahafly, 
Problems in Greek History, 79. 

P. 150. — Cotcyra’s sea-power in the latter part of the seventh century is 
illustrated by the epitaph on Arniadas, who was slain fighting “hard by the 
ships” (irapi mveiv) near the mouth of the river Atachthus (Hicks, 2). 

P. 152. — Corinthian invention of roof-tiles: Dorpfeld, Introduction to 
Tsountas-Manatt, Mycenaean Age. 

P. 152. — Old (double) temple of Corinth = the temple of Apollo men- 
tioned by Pausanias. This is indic.ated by the orientation of Corinth deter- 
mined by the American excavations. 

P. 153- — ^The “chest of Cypsclus": Interesting restoration by Mr. H. 
Stuart Jones in Journal Hell, Studies, -viv. 30 sqq. and Plate I. 

P. 155 - — Ortliagoras : Aristotle, Pol. v. 12. Presumably Andreas look 
the name Orlhagoras when he becanfe tyrant. Cp. Busolt (of. cit. i. 6 :), 
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who calculates that the date of the foundation of the Sicyonian tyranny was 
about 665. The date of Cieisthenes, c. 600-570, is certain. 

P. 157, Sect. S. — Sources: Primary: Homeric Hymn to Pythian 
Apollo. Do-ivative Aeschines, c. Ctes. 107-112; Marmor Parium, 37; 
Strabo ix. 3; Plutarch, .Solon, ti; Pausanias x. 37; Hypothesis to 
Pindar’s Pythian Odes. 

P. 157 - — Crisa=Cirrha ; E. Meyer, ap. cit. ii. p. 669. 

P. 157. — Hate of Homeric Hymn to Pythian Apollo : prior to the Sacred 
War, as its tenor shows. 

P. 159, «iJ/e. — The part ascribed to Solon in the Sacred War is Very 
doubtful (E. Meyer, op, cit. ii. p. 670), but the Athenians doubtless, .as an 
Amphictionic state, sent aid, perhaps under Alcmeon as polemarch (Pint. 
Sol. ii). 

P. 159. — “ Crisaean Gulf” : the name remained in common use long 
afterwards ; it is always used by Thucydides. 

P- t 59 - — First Pythiad = 5S2 B.c. (not 586): the scholiasts on Pindar 
calculated the Pythiads on this assumption. 

P. 159. — Old stadioninthe plain Wow Crisa ; cp. Pindar, Pytli. xi. .>9- 


CHAPTER IV 

P. 163. — Sources : ./V/wrao'.' Homeric Hymn to Demeter ; fragments of 
Solon; [laws of Solon]; [register of xVtchons]. Derivative-. (l) Herodotus 
■(various passages); Thucydides ii. 15; [CIcidemus] ; fragment! of .-tndro- 
tion ; Aristotle, Politics and ’AOj/valwr IToMrcia ; fragments of I'oiemon and 
others ; (2) I'lutarch, Theseus and Solon ; Pausanias i. 

P. 164. — Eridanus; Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitth. iSSS, 211 ryy. 

P. 164. — Cectopes (like Dolopes, Dryopes, etc.): An inference from 
Cecrops. Cp. E. Meyer, op. cit. ii. 6S ; Wilamowiu-if., Aristoteles und 
Athen, i. 12k 

P. 164. — Vthena and Poseidon Erechtheus : Miss Harrison, Mythology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens, Introduction. 

P. 166. — Conquest of .-Vttica : E. Meyer, op. cit. ii. 340-1. 

P. 166. — It is probable that Theseus was originally connected with 
Thessaly : cp. J. Tdptier, Theseus und I’ein'thoos, Aiis der Anoraia, 30 r</y. 

P. 16S. — Xcleids: J, TdpfFer, Attische Gencalogie. 

P. 169, note. — Codtus : Story of disguise first appear.: in Pherecydi/sionddle 
of fifth century), fr. 10 ; that Corlrus fell in battle is the assumption of the 
painter of the ted figged cylix (shown in text) ; cp. Busolt, op. cit, ii. raS. 

P. 169 — For kings and regents and position of the Jfcuontids, see 
Wilamowitz-Mdllendottf, Hermes, 189S, 126 xyy. Acastus mid hi* suc- 
cessors Wide the basilt-s faineants coric.'.y^ind to the Pippins and Cbarlci 
Martel in the days of the last Merovingian kings of Caul. 

P. 1 70. — Origin of Ionic trilies in .\ttica : Wilarnowiti-M., Aristoicies und 
Athen. i.- 14 1. Xames of tribes, Cusolt, op. cit. ii. 103. 

P, 172. Kc/e. — Suggestions tc.spectivcly of Wachsraulh and Ktihd& 

P- t 73 - — Eumolpids, who traced ttsem;eivca to Poseidon, were the 
royal house of Eleusis, and they retained the priesthood after the incorpota- 
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liilhcrto supposed, the cleruchs) : A. Wilhelm, Altattische Schriftdenkmaler, in 
Ath. -Mitth. 1S99, 466 The date cannot be determined ss'ith certainty. 

1 ’. 192. — Stele of Aristion from his tomb near Btauron (C.I.A. i. 464) : 
\Vilamowitr-,M., ofi. at. i. 14. 

I’. 193. — Chrcnology of the exiles of Pisistranis ; C. Cichorius, Die 
Chronoloyie des Pisistratus (in Kleinere Beitrage zur Geschichle, 1894). But 
the dates cannot be determiner! with certainty. 

P. 193. — Sons of Pisistratus: Wilamowitz-M., op. cit. i. tog sqii--, J. 
Topfier, in Hermes, 29, 463 sqq. 

P. 195. — Hektemors : Caucr, Parteien unu Politiker in Megara und 
Athen, 95 uj.j. 

P. 195. — Land-taxes ; tims we may reconcile Aristotle, ’Ad. IIoX. 16. 4 
(ofxdrtjp) with Thucydides vi. 54 (rkotrrijf fiiSt'ot'). 

P. 195. — -Mines of Laurion : Arilaillon, op. cit. 

P. 197. — The presence of the Athenians on the Hellespontine shores in 
the first (?) half of the sixth century is illustrated by an inscription found at 
Sigeum (now in the British Museum), in the .Itlii dialed and in the ..■Jttie 
alphabet., on a pillar which supported the scul(itureU portrait of a certain 
Phanodicus of Proconnesus — probably the tyrant of that city — who presented 
the city hall {irpuraveiov) of the Sigeans with a mixing-bowl, a stand for it, 
and a strainer. Phanodicus sent the pillar with his bust, and an Ionic 
inscription recording his gift ; the men of Sigeum added an Attic version 
below (C.I.G. S ; Hicks, 7I. 

P. 19S. — The story of the Pisistratean commission on the Homeric poems 
has been definitely disproved by Mr. T. W. Allen in the Classical Quarterly, 
vol. vii. p. 33 sqq., J913, 

P. 199, — Temple of Athena, Hecatompedon, excavated 1SS5 6: Ddipfeld, 
Ath. Mitth. t8S6, 337 ryy. This is the temple of Athena in Plerod. viii. 5 1 , 
S3, and is distinct from the older temple which she shared with Erechtheus 
(Iliad ii. 547 ; Herod, viii. 55), and which stood on the site of the later 
“ Erechlheum.” Against this view, however, it is urged that there are no 
tr.aces of an older building on that site. Cp. G. Korte, Rhein. Museum, 
1898, 239 sgg., who holds that the Hecatompedon was a double temple, of 
Athena and Erechtheas. — Inscription concerning the Hecatompedon temple, 
C.I.A. iv. I, 13S ; Wilhelm, op. cit. 491-2. — The Gigantoraachy may be 
post-Pisistratean (last quarter of sixth cent.) : see H. Schrader, Ath. Jlitth. 
1S97, 59 sqq. 

P. jgg. — Pisistratus also built a temple to the Pythian Apollo (the 
Pythion) S.W. of the temple of Zeus. Hippias dedicated an altar in the 
temenos (Thucydides vi. 54), and a fragment of the inscription has been found 
(C.I.A. iv. 373 E; Hicks, 9). 

P. 200. — Supposed sanctuary of Dionysus in Limnae : Dorpfeld, Ath. 
Mitth. 189s, tfil tqq. ; but there are serious difficulties in the identification. 

P. 201 Theseus : cp. E. Meyer, op. cit. ii. p. 775. 

P. 201. — .Aqueducts (excavated by Dorpfeld) : Ath. Alitth. 1894, 24S 
sqq. ; 1895, l6r sqq. ; lSg6, 265 sqq. 

P. 202. — Walls of Athens: AVilamowitz-M., Aus Kydathen, 97 sqq. 

P. 203. — Tegea to harbour no Messenians : Aristotle (frag. 73 in Aliiller, 
Fr. Hist. Graec. ii. 134), who quotes from the stele on which the treaty was 
engraved, and which was set up on the banks of the Alpheis (at Olympia?). 
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r. 203. — Corinlh ranged against Atgos : A bronze helmet (in the British 
Museum) /rom Olympia records a victory sron by the Argivcs over Corinth, 
conjecliirally a(>out 500 B.c. (C.I.C. 29 ; Hicks, jo). 

r. 204. — Exclusion of Attic pottery from Argos (Herod, v. SS) ; J, C. 
Hoppin, Class, Review, 1S98, Feb., 86. 

1 ’. 206. — Temple of Apollo : Remains of pediment sculptures, Itoniolle, 
Cull, de corr. hell. 1S96, 650 iq>]. Cp. Bury, in Hetmathena, tSgg, t ry,/. 

V._2o 6. — Anchiinolius (Herodotus) is called Anchimolus 111 Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, 19. 5. 

1 '. 20)5. — Siphnian ireasur)’ : This (the original) identidcation is strongly 
snpported by the order in P.tusanias ; but M. Homolle now regards it as the 
Cnidian treasury. 

K 207. — t represents a portion of the north side of the frieze, wiiich was 
occupied with the battle of the Gods and Giants : Cybele in her lion-drawn 
car is conspicuous. 2 ts the centnaJ portion of the battle of Greeks and 
Trojatis over the body of Sarpedon. 

P. 2oS. — Athens a member of the Peloponnesian League : Wilamowitz-Jf., 
Aus Kydathcn, 1 16 ; Arislotelcs und Atbcn, ii. 78. Cp. Thucyd. vi. 82. 

P. 2ri. — Political reorganisation of Attic.a by Cleisthe.nes ; cp. Wilainowitz- 
M., Arislotelcs und Athen, ii. 145 

P. 214. — Cleisthenic eyelet 11 . Keil, Hermes, 1894, 321 ryy. 

P. 2/6, — Dale of alliance between zVthcns and Piataea (see Thucydides 
iii. 53) : According to the text of Thucydides lii. 6S, the dale would be 
SIJ H.C., which can hardly be right. Busolt proposes a slight emenda- 
tion (Gr. Geschichte, ii. 399), which would give li.c. 

P. 217. — Inscription of Athenian stoa at Delphi : Diltenbergcr, Sylloge*, 

3 (Hicks, 20); Wilamowitz-M., Arist. u. Athen, ii. 2S7. 

P. 218 — History of Oropus : Wilamowilz Jf., Hermes, 21, 97 ry/. 


CHAPTER VI 

P. 2ig, Sect. I. — Sources: Pnynary ; inscriptions of Assarhaddon and 
A,ssurbanipal. Derivative: (l) Herodotus, Bk. i. ; [Xanthus] ; Bacchylides, 
Ode 3; fragments of Ciesias ; (2) fr.agmcnts of Nicolaus of Damascus; 
Diodorus, fragments of Bk. ix. ; Justin ( = Ponipcius Trogus), Bk. i. 

P. 220. — Sargon stele : Schrader, Die Sargonstclu dcs Berliner Museums, ' 
in the .Vbhandlungen of the Berlin zlcademy, iSSx. 

P. 223. — Croesus inscription at Ephesus: Hicks, 4; Diltcnberger-, i, 

P. 226. — Medism; significance of (he term; cp. Mahaffy, Hetmathena, 
1879, 459 - 

P. 227. — 546 li.c. : Received date of fall of Sardis, but it is far from 
certain. Busolt is in favour of 541 n.c. 

P. 228. — ^The date of the red-figured vase (preserved in the Louvre), on 
which the pyre of Croesus is represented (reproduced in te.xt), might be 
roughly between 5x0 and 490 B.c. Miss ILarrison, Ckissical Review, 1S9S, 
Feb. p. 84; A. H. Smith, Journ.al of Hell. Studies, 1S9S, 267-8. 

P. 229, Sect. 2. — Sources : Herodotus i. ; Justin and fragments as in 
Sect. I. 
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P. 232, Sect. 3. — Sources: Herodotus iii. ; Justin and fragments as in 
Sect. I. 

P. 234, Sect. iv. — Sources : Primary ; inscription of liehistiin : frag- 
ments of Hecaiaeus. Derivative - Herodotus iii. 61-96, 133 ; v. 52, 

etc. 

P. 236. — Roy.al Road : cp. Macan's Herodotus, voi. ii. App. xiii. 

P. 236. — Maps : cp. J. L. Myres, An Attempt to Reconstruct the Maps 
used !jy Herodotus, in Geographical Journal, Dec. 1S96. 

P. 236. — “Text of Aua-ximandei's map" ; phrase of E. Meyer. 

P. 23S, Sect. 5. — Sources: Derivative: Herodotus, Bk. iv. ; cp. fiags. of 
Ctesi.ts, and Strabo, Bk. vii. c. 2. 

P. 240. — Scythian expedition of Darius : cp. Macan, Herodotus, \ol. ii. 
App. ii. iii. ; Bury, Classical Review, July 1897. Tlie story was fir>t 
seriously criticised by Grote. 

P. 241, Seit. 6. — Sources : Primary : [Hecataeus]. Derivative : 
Herodotus, Bks. v. and vi. 1-42. 

P. 244. — Darius and the Athenians: “as has been well obserted” — by 
Grote. 

P. 247. — Inscription of Chares : Hicks, 6. There was also a dedic.it!o:) 
of one Histiaeus in this temple (Hicks, 5) : he may be the tyrant of Miletus. 

P, 247. — Letter of Darius to Gadalcs, preserved on a stone ; Dittenbergcr, 
Syllogc^’, 2. 

I’. 247, Sect. 7. — Sources : Primary: inscriptions. Derivathe ; (I) 
Herodotus vi. 43 /yy. ; (2) Plato, Jfenexenus ; [LysiasJ Epilaphios ; frag?, 
of Cte.sias; Justin ii. ; Nepos, Miltiades; Plutarch, Aristides 5 » Parallels 
305 ; De malign. Herod. ; Pausantas i. 15 and 32. 

P. 250, — Decree to march to Marathon : ri MiXna'Sou The 

source is Demosthenes, De fais. leg. 303, with Schol., and .kristotlc, Rhci. 
iii. 10. 

P. 252. — Battle of Marathon, reconstruction of: Macan, p/>. cit. vol. ii- 
Appendix x. ; Review of M.acan’s work in Athenaeum, 2i.sl Dec. 1895 ; cp. 
Bury, Class. Review, March 1S96. — For an .acute and interesting treatroeat 
of the Marathonian problem, see Mr. J. .V, R. Munro’s article in tJie Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, xix., tSpg. 

P. 255. — CalUm.achus inscription: C.I..\. iv. 153, 350: Kohler, 
Hermes, lSg6, 150. Two other epigrams on Ixiltic of .Marathon, C.I.A. i- 
333 t <tp- IVillielin, .Vtli. .Mitth. 1899, 4S9 ay/. 

P. 255. — Shield incident : A guess as to its significance. Bury, Cla»s- 

Review, Feb. 1896. The doubt of Herodotus wouhi, of course, be explained, 

if .\lcuiaconids xverc his informants. 

Se.t. S . — Source.?; Herodotus, p.tssages in Bks. v. .iml vi. 

P. 25S. — .-klhcns and Aegin.a ; Wilamowitz-.M,, Aristotcles unJ .\tjieii, it- 
2S0 ryy. ; Macan, op. lit. xol. ii. .\pp. 'iii. 

P, 261, .Vei/j. 9, 10. — Sources: I'indar, Pjth. 7 {486 j!.c.); Ilerodolu? 
viii. 104, and other pa»-etgcs ; Thucydides i. 93 ; .Viistotie, '.iotiraUr 
UpVTdu ; plut.irch’s Tbemislocics and .\tisliJcs. 

P. 262. — Annual PiocUeiiotonu wUuhcr an “ ostrakophoria " should !<• 
held : .\rUt. 'Ad, Ho\. 43. 

P. 202, aefe, - Solon’s law .'gainst iicutiality-~os(i.'Ciito — Graphe f’ar..- 
noioou: Maiiaffy, Uennathena, iS-Sr, 87. 
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P. 311, Sects. 12, 13. — Homeric Hymn to Demeter; Orphicn {ed. Abel); 
material collected in Lobeck’s Aglaophamus [cp. Kern, De Otphei, Epimeniiiii, 
I'herecydis theogoniis ; and Rohde’s Psyche]. 

P. 316. — Orphic Theology ; cp. Gomperr, Griechische Dcnls'cr, i. 65 y/. ; 
E. Meyer, cp. ctl. pp. 727 sqq. The dangers of the Orphic inovenient, and 
philosophy as an antidote : cp. E. Meyer, sb. pp. 749 s-jp. 

P. 317. — Orphic interpolation in Odyssey : \Vilamo\viU-M., Horn. Untert. 
199 ryy. 

P- jtg. Sect. 14. — Sources: Primary: fragments of early philosophcn. 
Derhalhe: their lives in Diogenes loiertius, 

P. 319. — Xenophanes : cp. .sympathetic portrait in Compeu, cp. tit. 127 

m- 


CHAPTER VUI 

Pp. 322 and 346. — .Sources: Prinuu-y: inqcription.s ; scattered notices in 
Hcroviotus : Thucydides, i. Sg-tiy, 12S-13S; fragmenhs of Tintricrcon, Ion, 
Stesimbrolus, Cratitius, Eiipolis ; [HellanicusJ. /V/n'i;rf:e.’ ft) [Cleidcmus]; 
[Ephorus]; [.\ndrotion] ; (a) .-Vristolle. ' UoNirria ; Dimlorus, a). 37 ' 
xii. aS ; Plutarch; Thernistoeles, Ati>tidcs, Cimon, Pericles; Nepos: 
Themlstoclo, Aristides, Pausani-ij, Cimon. (The .sources arc collected in 
G. F. Hill’s Sources fer Gicel: History, 478-431 Ii.C.] 

P. 324. — It IS very difi'.cult to fie the chronology of the ye.ars 478- (.IS- 
In most rx.es I concur svilh liusoll. 

P. 327. — .Vrgo, recovers Tiryiis: Date seems to be later than .\ug. 408, 
for in the rccctilly di-coteicd List of Olympian Victor, (Oiyrhyitchus I'.ipyri, 
ii. p. S9) we find licit in that je.ir thr Itojs’ Dixing-natch \s.ar. svon hy 
Tiry.-ithhin mlb’jr The conclusion is not indeed 

quite certain : the victor iiught have liefn an esi'r. 

F. 331. — Tr.tccs of haste In Thcinistoclcin walls : Ujc of iti'cribed stotiet: 
C.I..L i, 479, CSC.; Hki.r. 13, 14. 

F. j3t. — Heights of the Pny.c : dT.c name Puy* w is gisen to the svh.iie 
complex 0/ hilLta.W, of Athen, (Nynsph Hill, Fnyx, and Muacuiii) ; Mato, 
Ctilix'., !12X. 

P. 331 . — Kclsti-jii of .\!hcn, to Dicnlasmo.a af’et the Persiin war, aj”l at 
the ti-ne of tiie h-iiMuig of her 'ajlL : The Jgn.ucart.e of ti.c in!' tlefcsirc <f 
Sjjrta s.-j ll.e matter of the v.alis is cle.rcr, if Athrr.r -a .s .tii! leg.-iivicd aj a 
rasulh-er id the iVl- p<„-i!,ejij,n la-a jae,- and ii v.'xrr.s t.< .me that Wila.-noa-ita- 
M'disr.i'.rtf i. r.ght in i;.>i tiig on (hi . It is a p-l,at which Athr;.'.!,-! wriirts 
«o-ld lUtutaily i,yi! (c. '1 Jr.s by {-uil lit.;* Ler ..alK Ir, .pitr of -..Ivn 

; rottiis, Aihct.s wiihlrevi fr an ihc League and declare ! 5ir;s.-;f the p;ri ,3 
rij irtx 

F)’’ 31 L 33-- - ~Hsr!-.s.jr.. of !rarM«r,j..hisn 5 .n.i-.vsla • Ih ..c 1) m-d lUc 

rcrrr.-t s-.rw a'- *. i i.ii .'.ny of iiec iuos ,rv : 1 vt i 11 . i:.4r tc.it this hat 

ie:r„’ly t-rte I'.ii’id >.■, p,.- ,> Si^ Ar js’ •; iU-t,. IhfS l}r.,«(>at u. -ir h-,a>>.c 

afci-f, (Vis, whoi- J can.'.st k.;. 

F- di-’l. n-cr. — (>i'.'.~i -I, Vac. -'.rj U are -.G. ssi:’., ip- risrac 'f 

Xr-»:ri(po«* ..oi roe ‘-.vt: ;r..: .f 'D.e I r -‘tea d.rrd 

<0,are'.sV<r 3 K. /— h', A h. SS->7. ytj. 
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P. 335. — Origin of story of suicide of Themistocles : Rhusopulos, Ath. 
Mitth. i8g6, 18 ryy. ; P. Gaidner, Class. Review, Feb. 1898, 21. 

339 - — Stone of tieaty of Athens with Erj thrae: C.I.A. i, g (cp. 10 
and 11); nicks, 23; Ditt.^ 8. Fragments of simihr treaties with Miietus 
and Colophon ; C.I.A. iv. 22a and i. 13. 

P. 340. — Quota-iists : We have fragments, varying in length, of quota- 
lists for every year from 434-3 to 436-5 B.c. : C.I..A. i. 226-244 and iv. pp. 
71-2. The pieces preserved from the stones of tlie following years up to 
425-4 B.c. are very slight : ti. 245-25S. Cp. Hiii, Sources for Greek 
History, chap. ii. ; Ilicks, 30, 35. 

P. 342. — Head, perhaps of Cimon, by Dexamenus of Chios : A. J. Evans, 
in the Revue archeologique, i8g8. 

P. 345. — Revolt of Helots: Memorial at Olympia: Hicks, 17 {Pausanias 
V. 24. I). 

P- 34 S- — Mycenae: Temple and city -walls belong to period of her 
independence. Cp. Bury, Hermathena, 189S. 


CHAPTER IX 

P. 346. — Sources: see souices for Chapter VIII. 

P- 35 S- — Erechtheid inscription : C.I.A. i. 433 ; Hicks, 19 ; Ditten- 
berger'-*, 9. Date : cp. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, iii. 305. 

P. 359. — Women at Athens : I adapt the observation of Wilamowilz-M. 
{Aristoteles und Athen, ii. too, note), “ Es ist kein kleincs Zcichen von dor 
WUrde der attischen Geschichte, dass nur ein Weib in ihr vorkommt, das 
aber beherrscht sie : die Jungfrau von der Burg.” 

P. 360. — Peace of Callias : cp. Bury, Hermathena, iSgS. 

P. 362. — March of Andocides : Kohler, Hermes, 18S9, 92 ryy. (C.I.A. 
ii. 1675). 

P. 362, — Treaty with Chalcis : C.I.A. iv. 270: ; Hicks, 28 ; Ditten- 
berger-, 17, 

363* — Marble base with a few letters of the inscribed verses : C.I.A. 
h 334 : Hicks, 27. 

Pp. 364, 365. — For the feeling in the allied cities against the great statesmen 
of the demociacy, especially Themistocles and Pericles, the lost work of 
Stesimbrotus of Thasos, entitled Concerning Themistocles, Thucydides, and 
Pericles, may be cited as evidence. We know the tone of the work 
(composed r. 430 B.c.) from quotations and references; the author collected 
all the stories, true and untrue, that he could hear of, to the disadvantage of 
Pericles and Themistocles. But there is no doubt that his political views 
were oligarchical ; and therefore he cannot be used as evidence for the 
sentiments of the democrats or the mass of the citizens in Thasos or anywhere 
else. 

Pp. 365, 366. — Colony to Brea; inscription: C.I.A. i. 31 ; Hicks, 29; 
Dittenberger-, 19. Colony to Eretria; C.I.A. i. 339; Dittenberger-, iS. 

P. 367, Si-c/s. 6 and 7. — Architectural sources : architectural remains 
and sculptures. 

P. 369. — the name (which in itself might mean the chamber 
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either of the Parthenos or of the Parthenoi) : cp. Furtwangler, Meisterwerke 
der griechischen Plastik, 172. — The temple seems to have been finished so 
far as to be ready for use in 438 B.C., when the statue of Athena was set up ; 
but the decorations were not complete for some years later. 

P. 371. — Temple of Hephaestus: popularly called the Theseura. This 
temple, set on the hill of Colonos Agoraios, must have been always a 
conspicuous building, and no traveller could have failed to mention it in a 
description of Athens. Any one, standing on the Acropolis and looking west- 
ward, will convince himself of this. The only temple which can correspond 
to it in the description of Pausanias is that of Hephaestus. But the last 
doubts as to the identification would be set at rest if B. Sauer has rightly 
explained some of the sculptures as referring to Hephaestus (Das sogenannte 
Theseion und sein plastischer Schmuck, 1 899). 

B- 374- — Original design of the Propylaea : Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitth. 1SS5, 
38 sgq., 131 sgg, 

P. 37S. — Population of Attica, r. 432 K.c. : Beloch, Die Bevdlkerung 
der griechisch-romischen Welt, 54 sgg. He reckons the total population at 
about 235,000 (including 100,000 slaves). This is probably an under- 
statement. He reckons the population of the Peloponnesus, at the same 
period, at 350,000, and the total population of Greece (including Macedonia, 
Chalcidice, Crete, and the Cyclades ; excluding Asiatic Greece) at upwards 
of 3,000,000 (including 1,000,000 slaves). — For Athens itself, with the 
Piraeus, he reckons about 110,000 to 115,000 (namely, 30,000 citizens, 
20,000 to 25,000 metics, and 60,000 slaves : the greater part of the citixen 
population lived in the country). 

P. 379. — Reoccupation of Syhatis, foundation of New Syb.vrts and of 
Thurii : Busolt, op, cil. iii. 51S sgg. 

P. 3S1. — ^The friendship of Athens with the lords of Bosporus in the 
fourth century is illustrated by an -Attic inscription of 347-6 B.c. in honour 
of the sons of Leucon (who had reigned over the Bosporane kingdom as 
“archon of Bosporus and Theodosia, king of the Sindi, the Toreleis, the 
Dandarii, and the Psessi”: see C.I.G. ii. 2134U; Ditt,- 128): C.T..A. 
iv. 2, lopi; Hicks, in ; Ditt.^ 129. 

P. 3S5, Sect. II — Cp. Gomperr, Griechische Denker, i. pp. 306-413. 

CHAPTER X 

P. 390. — Sources: Primary: inscriptions; Thucydides, Books i.-v. ; 
Aristophanes; -Achavnians, Knights, Wasps, Peace. Derivathe : [Ephorus]; 
Plutarch’s Pericles and Nicias ; Diodorus xii. 31-74. 

P. 392, Hole. — E.xpenses of Athens in the Corcyraean Expedition : 
C.I.A i. 179; Hicks, 41 ; Ditt.- 26. 

P. 393. — Stone of those who fell at Potidaea : C. I. A. i. 442 ; Hick-s, 43- 

P. 400. — Strategy of Pericles : H. Delbruck, Die Strategic des Perikles 
exlautett durch die Strategic Friedrichs des Grossen, 1S90. He calls the 
strategy employed by Pericles (as explained above) “ Ermattungsstralegie,'" 
as opposed to “Niedenverfungsstrategie.” 

P. 40S. — Expedition to Epidaurus ; it has been suggested that the very 
brief and inadequate treatment of tlris episode by Thucydides, his omission to 
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L'xplam liow aiul why Die enterprise faileil — in contrast witli liis full accounts 
of events of less iiiomeiit — is :m iii.-.laiice of (larlialily ; and that it Ls one of 
those rare cases in which he allowed his personal prepossessions to influence 
his presentation of history. In his treatment of the statesmen, Cleon and 
Ityperbolus, he failed to control hi.s prejudice against them, iiut I doubt 
whether atlmiration of Pericles was his motive for passing so lightly os’er the 
failure at Epidaurus. 

P. 40S, — Athenian colonist-s sent to Polidaea : Record of this on a stone ; 
C.I.A. i. 340; Hicks, 45 •, Ditt,- aS. 

P. 409. — tVspasia : cp. WilamowUz-MoIlendorlT, .\ristoteles und Athen, 
ii. 99. 

i', 410. — Plahaea ; e.vtcnt of the city: cp. Frarer, I’ausaniiis, vol. v. SS 
.Mr. Grundy (Topography of liattle of I’lataea, 53 ryy.) thinks the older 
Plataca w.as the N.W. corner of the later town. 

P, 414. — Sending of Ikiches : part of the decree providing for the furnish- 
ing of Ir.ansport-ships for the c.vpedition of Paches is preserved: C.I.A. iv, 

2, 35c; Ditt." 27. Cp. Itusolt, I'liilologus, I.. 5S3 

P. 417. — Mytilen.aean prisonejs who were put to death: “a little more 
than a thousand,” according to our te.vt of Thucytlides (iii. 50), ivhich, since 
only the ringleaders arc meant, seems to !« mmsense. The difficulties are 
well set out by J. .Steup in his note on the passage in Classen's etlition. The 
suggestion (made independently by .Xhahaffy and Schiitz) "a little mote than 
thirty" (.V ibr At is highly prohalile. 

J*. 417. — The cleruchics of EcsIkis: Fragment of the decree preserved: 

C r. A. i. 96 ; Ditt.' 29. It is an error to suppose that the cletucbs enjoyed 
their lots without leaving Aihcn.s : Ditteniierger, li. 

V, 4IS. — Naval victories of I'Uotmio : Commcniotalcd perhaps by a 
dedication at Dwlona w ith the words, “ the sMlienians from the I’elopon- 
nesians, having conipteted in a sea-fight” : Ditt.- 30. 

P, 419. — The “ peninsula” of Leuc.as: Tliec.ui.al of Pcriaiuler, which had 
completely insuktted it, seems to have tsceii silted up, for Thucydides meuliuns 
llual ships were hauled aetos.s the isthmus. 

P. 420.— The revolutionary .spirit : This was not a new thing, we meet 
it in the days of Tlicngnis at Mcg.tra. 

P. 422. — ActoUan campaign of rjcinosllicncs : WooUbouie, Aelolia, 57 
■'r’f" 34 ® W- Identification of .Xcgitioii : fh, 363, 

P. 425. — Defe.at of .\mbtaciot,s and c.ipliirc of An.actorion ; statue nf 
.Mlien.i Nike wars set up with sjioils won 01) ibc.se o!:exsioii> and .at the 
r.ipture of Istor.e Iji Cotcyra in the .s-anic year : the iminunignt w.as n Uoicti in 
the neat ceiitiiiy and a f.-agment of .a dcciee tckilitig to it has lern preserved 
(C. I..V. iv. 2, iSgc; Ditt.- 136); ilchr in Hermes, 11195, ,{.{7. 

P. 425. Sof. I ). — .\ddilional .sootcci : Pseutlo-Nenophem, Con-ritutlwr 0/ 
the .kthcifuar.s ; Aiitiphrm, do Choieuia arrd liagmerit of CVialra I’hillnnm. 

P. 427. — id erwrr’j.Vi: Ariflo[ih.inci, \Va.sp>, Sijo, 

P.427. — Amijihon ; d.ite of his <,tatrons Coiilta rhilinum .a.ar! Dc 
Chiiretli.a now tised as 425 K.C. by Keil : Hermes, tS-j-s, 337-9, 

P.42'. — The people's dog : ,\tis:op!i,ii:cv, Knight.-, lojtj, 

P. 42, “s — The tnoaey bottuwed ftcrii the temple ltcaiute.v was ji.>.( ‘t lack, 
after the Peace sif Nicias ; fta,p!ici;t4 of the accounts a:e ptevesvei : CI..\. 

1. 273 • llicivS, 4®- 
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P. 429. — Tribute of 425-4 B.C., not less than g6o talents: cp. Wilhelm, 
Epigraphischer Bericht aus Giiechenland {stij>ra cit.), p. 43. Fragments are 
preserved both of the assessment-list (C.l.A. i. 37) and of the quota-list 
(C.I.A. i. 259). _ 

P. 430. — Topography of Pylos and Sphacteria : see excellent description 
and accurate map of G. B. Grundy, J.H.S. iSg 6 , i sqq. 

P. 430. — That the bay and lagoon were continuous in 424 n.C. must be 
inferied from the account of Thucydides. 

P. 430. — Wall on S.E. corner of Pylos: R. Burrows, J.II.S. 1S96, 64 > 
and 189S, 149. 

P- 437 - — Prehistoric wall on Mt. Elias : Burrows, ib. 1896, p. 59. 

P- 437 - — Ascent of Messenians on S.E. side of ISIt. Elias: Burrows, ih, 
pp. 61 sqq. 

P. 438. — 425-4 B.c. : An inscription (imperfect) is preserved of Athemans 
and soldiers in Athenian service who fell during this year. One citizen fell at 
Pylos : C.l.A. i. 446 ; iv. 1, p. 46 ; Ditt.- 32. 

P. 43S. — Inscription on base of the Victory of Paeonius : Hicks, 49. 

P. 445. — Decrees relating to Methone t C.I..\. i. 40; Hicks, 44; 
Ditt." 33. 

P. 448, — The case for Thucydides : cp. Delbnick, Die Strategic des 
Perikles, 178:77. 

P. 449. — The importance 0/ the fact that armies were not professional has 
been well brought out by Grote. 

P. 452. — Perdiccas changed sides once more : fragments of bis treaty 
with Athens are preserved, C.I..\. i. 42, 43, iv. i, 141. Athens seems to 
have acted as mediator between him and Arrhabacus (so the name is spelt on 
the stone). About the same time the Athenians concluded a treaty with the 
Bottiaeans, C.l.A. i. 52, 53, iv. t, 142. — It is interesting to observe that 
they were also negotiating in these years with Persia, and a treaty was 
concluded with Darius II. See Andocides, Dc pace 29, and the decree 
conferring proxenia on Heraclides of Clazomenae (Aristotle, 'Ad. IIoX. 41) 
for his services in the negotiation (Kohler, Hermes, 27, 68 177.). 

P. 453. — ’Jin(pl-!roSis, meaning of the name : Thucydides, iv. 102. 


CHAPTER Xr 

P. 458. — Sources ; Primary : Thucydides v. - viii. ; Xenophon, Hel- 
lenica, i. ii. ; [Philistus] ; Andocides, De inysteriis (399 B.c.), 

De reditu; Speech against Andocides ( = Pseudo-Lysias, 6); Speech for 
Polystratus ( = Pseudo-Lysias, 20) ; Aristophanes : Birds, Lysistrata, Thesmo- 
phoriazusae. Derivaiive : [Ephorus] ; Aristotle, 'hBry. HoX. ; [Timaeus] ; 
Diodorus xii. 75, xiii. 104, xiv. 3-5, 32, 33 ; Plutarch, Lives of hJicias, 
Alcibiades, Lysander. 

P. 460. — fragment of the stone; C.I..-V. iv. t, qdi; Hicks, 52. 

P. 461. — Battle of Mantinea : Scope=Mytika ; W. Lnring, J.H.S. 
iS95. S3. 

P. 462. — .Athens was again isolated. Some sentences were accidentally 
omitted here from the text ; in which it was stated that Argos was very’ soon 
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P.497. — Diobelia, what it was: Wilamowitz-Molieniiorfr, Arisloteles 
und Athen, ii. 212. For payments of the diobelia in 410-9 and 407-6 B.C., 
C.I.A. i. 18S, iSga ; Dittenberger", 51. 

P. 49S. — Erechtheum : building-inscriptions: C.I..A. i. 321; iv. i. pp. 73i 
14S ; Michaelis, Alh. Mitth. tSSg, 349 sqq. 

P. 498. — Capture of Selymbria by .Alcibiades : Decree defining conditions 
of its new alliance with -Athens: C.I—A. iv. i. 610; Flicks, 58; Ditten- 
berger, 53- _ 

P. 501. — The indignation of the xVthenians at the time of the trial of the 
Generals was inflamed by the circumstance that it was the season of the 
festival of the Apaturia, a time for family reunions, and the relatives of the 
doomed men put on black. This trial w.as an instructive example of the 
evils of having no court of revision to correct the dooms of the Assembly. 

P. 507, Sect. 10. — .Additional sources : Lysias, Against Eratosthenes, 
and IIcpI T^r rroXirrlar (4^3 tt.c.), AiJ/rou xaraXitu’cajs deroXoyla (r. 4^2 B.C.), 
Against -Agoratus (400-398 B.C.), Against Philo (before 39J B.C.), Ifepl 
tSv toS Sixiau aaeX(poS (c. 396 n.C.), For Mantitheus {c. 392 B.C.) : 
Isocrates, .Against Callimachus (399 B.C.). [For the chronology of 404-3 B.C., 
see Busoll, Aristoteles und Xenophon, in Hermes, 1S99.] 

P. 5x0. —Law passed before the e.\ecution of Theramenes ; Aristotle, 

'AO. lIoX. 37. 

P. 513. — Idea of making landed property a condition of political rights: 
This svas proposed by Phormisius, and we have a fragment of a speech of 
Lysias opposing it (Hrpl loXtreiat, Or. 34). 


CH.APTER XII 

P. 514, Sects. I and 3-6. — Sources: Primary: inscriptions; Ando- 
cides. On the Peace (391 B.c.) ; Lysias, .Against .Alcibiades I. and II. 
(395 B.C.), .Against Ergocles and .\gainst Philocrates (3S9 B.C.), .Against 
Epicrates (r. 389 B.C.), On the Property of Aristophanes (c. 3S7 B.c.), 
Against Evandrus (3S2 B.C.) ; Xenophon, Hellenics, Hi. iv. and v. i. 
Derivative: [Ephorus] ; Diodorus, xiv. i2-.\v. no; Plutarch, Lives of 
Lysander, Agesilaus, .Artaxerxes ; Nepos, Lives of Conon, Thrasybulus, 
-Agesilaus, Iphicrates. 

P- 5t7> ^tct. 2. — Sources: Primary: Xenophon’s .Anabasis; fragments 
of Clesias. Plutarch’s Life of Artaxerxes. 

P. 529. — Xenophon composed the Anabasis : he cloaked his authorship 
under the pseudonym “ Themistogenes of Syracuse " : Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 

P. 541. — Treaty stone of alliance of Boeotians and Athenians : C.L.A. 
ii. 6 ; Hicks, 65 ; Ditt.- 61. 

P. S42. — Adhesion of the Euboeans : The treaty of .Athens with Eretria 
has been partly preserved : C.I.A. ii. yi ; Ditt." 62 ; cp. Hicks, 66. 

P. 342- — Battle of Corinth : Besides the monument of De.xileos with the 
inscription (C.I.A. ii. 20S4 ; Hicks, 69 ; Dili." 67), there is a funeral 
inscription enumerating the knights who fell at Corinth and at Coronea : 
C.I.A. ii. 1673; Hicks, 68; Ditt.® 68. Ten, besides the phylarch, fell at 
Corinth, one at Coronea. 
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Hesliaea, Myconoi, Aiuiasa, Eresus, the Asiraiusioi (?), luiis in Ceos, 
Catthaea, Coresia in Ceos, Elacus, Amorgos, Selymbiia, Siphuos, Sicinos, 
Dion in Tijracc, Neopoiis in Thrace, Nellon in Zacynlhus. 

1 ’. 565. — The chief cities weie Chios, Hyianiium, etc. ; Chios h.ad 
aiieaiiy made an alliance with .\thens, foi the extant treaty (GI.A. ii. 15, 
and iv. 2, 15, ; Dillenborgct-. 75; Hicks, So) must be roferied, as Kohler 
has shown, to a year or two after the King’s IVace, not 10 tlie ye.ir 378-7 U-C. 
— Fragments of the treaty with I!yr.antiura .are extant : C.I.A. ii. 19; Hicks, 
7S; Diltenbergcr^, 79. — Decree admitting Melhyrana to the Confederacy: 
C.I.A. iv. 2, tS 4 ; Dittenbcrger-, S2. — Treaty willt Chalcis (377 B.C.j; 
C.I..A,ii. jyi; Hicks, 793 Ditteni>cigcr% Si. — \Ve have not the treaty with 
Mylilenc, but we ii.ave a stone of 368-7 ii.c. with an Athenian decree, in 
which the valuable services of Mytilene to Athens during the years of war 377-I 
are acknowledged ; C.I.A. ii. 52,; Hicks, 85; Dittenberger-, 91. 

P. 565. — Several other states : Corcyra, Acaniania, and Ccphallcnia : 
decree admitting them to the League (375 ti.c.) : C.I..-V. ii. 49 ; Hicks, S3 ; 
Dittenberger-, S3. — The treaty with Corcyra: C.I.A. ii. 495 (and iv. 2, 
p. 14) ; Dittenberger-, 84. 

P. 56S. — Delian accounts (for 377-4 n.c.) preserved on a stone; “the 
Sandwich Marble ” : C-LA. ii. 814; Hicks, 82; Dittenberger-’, 86. 

P. 570. — .‘V. comic poet: Anaxandrides in the Protesilaus (41 in Kock’s 
Comicorum All. Frag. vol. 2). 

R 574 i 5 - — Sources: Primary: works of Isocrates and Plato J 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia and Apologia Socratis ; Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae 
and Plulus; fragments of “Middle Comedy”; .Aristotle, Politics and 
Ethics. 

P. 576. — Athenian officers in the pay of foreign powers : Such men were 
often looked on with disfavour when they returned home rich, and were 
suspected of dishonesty and treachery. See Lysias, On the Property of 
Aristophanes (Or. 19 ; c. 387 B.C.) : cp. Jebb, .Attic Orators-, vol. i. 234. 

P, 579 ^They might point to the ablest of the young men and say : 

cp. Gomperz, Gtlechische Dcnker ii. 75-8. An excellent impartial account 
of the trial of Socrates, ib. 

P. 5S3. — Education at .Athens : The school and aims of Isocrates : Jebb, 
Attic Orators, vol. ii. 

P. 5S6. — On commerce, prices, banks, etc. : cp. Beloch, Griechische 
Gescliichte, ii. 336 ryy. 

P. sS6. — This decline in the number of Athenian citizens implies a 
decline in the free population (including metics) of about 150,000-140,000 to 
about So,ooo. Cp. Beloch, Bevolkerung dcr griecbisch-rbmischen AVelt, 99- 
He assumes a large decline in the number of slaves (from 100,000 to 55,000); 
and it may be observed that the closing of the mines of Laurion in the 
Deceleic war supports the view tliat there was a considerable decline. — The 
number 21,000 is strictly recorded as the number of citizens in the last 
quarter of the fourth century (Ctesicles, in Athenaeus, vi. ay-n) ; but there 
is no reason to suppose that there was much change during the fourth century, 
and we may reasonably assume 20,000 as roughly true for the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

P. 5S6. — In regard to the high rate of interest, the great risk of trade in 
ancient times must be borne in mind. 
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P. 630. — Arcadian occupation of Olympia: Illustrated by an inscription 
conferring privileges on certain Sicyonians : Ditt.- 98. 

P. 621 . — It is interesting to find that the treasures which the Arcadians 
took from Olympia were paid liack : the record is an Arglve inscription, 
Frankel, Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 1898, p. 635. 

P. 622.— Te.\t of quintuple alliance treaty: C.I.A. ii. 57^ and 112; 
Hicks, 94 ! Ditt.- 105. 

P. 623. — The Phocians refused to go : It is to be noted that there was a 
Phocian, anti-Theban party at Delphi : C.I.A. ii. 54; Hicks, 91 > Ditt.- too. 

P. 624 Battle of Mantinea : The left wing of Epaminondas was drawn 

up not further north than Scope (Mytika) : W. Loring, J.II.S. 1S93, 87-S. 

P. 626, Sa/. 5. — Sources : Diodorus, xv. 90-94 ; Xenophon, xVgesilaus; 
Plutarch, Agesilaus ; Jfepos, Agesilaus. [Compare judeich, Kleinasiatische 
Studien, 164 ryy.] 

P. 627 Chabrias in Egypt : Ambassadors of Tachos seeking help at 

Athens: C.I.A. ii. 60; Hicks, 95. Inscription (near Memphis) of Greek 
mercenaries serving under Chabrias ; C.I.G. 4702 ; Hicks, 96. 


CHAPTER XV 

P. 629. — Sources : Primary : [Philistus] ; Platonic and Pseudo-Platonic 
Epistles. Ddrii’ativt: Diodorus alii. -xiv. and xvi. ; Plutarch, Lives of 
Dion and Timoleon ; Nepos, Lives of Dion and Timoleon; Justin (= Pompeins 
Trogus) XX. xxi. 

P. 633. — Panormitan coinage with ZIZ. This word has been supposed 
to be the Phoenician name of Panonnus ; it might mean the “ bright.” It 
appeared on an older issue of Panormitan coins, and seems to have been 
originally connected specially with Panormus ; but at this period it was 
adopted by other non-Greek towns of Sicily (both Phoenician and Eiymian). 
It has been suggested that it was interpreted as a symbol of Sicily (possibly 
with a play on Sik-). See Holm, Geschichte Siciliens, iii. 647-50. 

P. 639. — The constitutional position of Dionjsius was probably similar to 
that of Gelon (cp. above, p. 299). 

P. 646. — .Alliance of Calane and Leontini : A. J. Evans, Numismatic 
Chronicle, .xvi. 1896. 

P. 651. — The aversion of Dionysius to pitched battles has been pointed 
out by Freeman. 

P. 658. — Ruler of Sicily : o EtxeMat apyuir, as he i.s called in the 
Athenian decrees in his honour (preserved on stone) of b.c. 393, 36|, and 
361 (C.I.A. ii. 8, 51, 52 = Hicks, G, Hist. Inscr. 71, 84, 88 = Dittenlirger, 
Sylloge-, 66, 89, 90). 

P. 662. — Extent of the Syracusan empire : cp. A. J. Evans, Supplement i. 
to Freeman’s History of Sicily, vol. iv, Hadriatic Colonies : Supplement ii. 
id. Finance ; Supplement iii. io. 

P. 679, — “ Archidamus eagerly embraced,” etc. : It maybe noted that in 
356 B.c. Isocrates had urged Archidamus inopportunely to lead an expedition 
against Persia : Isocrates, Letter 9 (to xVrehidamus). 

P. 680. — Tarentine coins alluding to appeal to Sparta and death ol 
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from joining forces \\ith the other hostile states. A decree bearing on this: 
C.I.A. ii, 69; Ditt.' 1 16. 

P. 691. — It is notewouhy that in the speech on the Symmories there is 
no mention of Philip ; a supposed allusion does not really refer to him, as 
Mahaffy has shown (Greek Literature, ii. 105 : cp. Butcher, Demosthenes, 
39 ). 

P. 692. — Pleadings of Demosthenes for Rhodes : The received date (on 
the authority of Dionysius of Halicarnassus) is 351-50 B.c. ; but the difficulties 
of this date have been pointed out by Judeich (Kleinasiatische Studien, 
186-9). There can be hardly any doubt that the true date is 353 B.c., 
second half of the year. 

P. 694, Sect. 4. — Special source : Demosthenes, For the Megalopoliians 

(353 B.C.). 

P. 694. — ^Thebes and Amphictiones make w.ir : An account of moneys 
paid to the Thebans by their amphictionic allies for urging this war during 
some three years (perhaps the first three, 355-2 B.c.) ; Collitz, Sammiung der 
gr. Dialektinschnften, 1. 70S ; Ditt.- 120. 

P. 701. — Accounts of the Council of Naopoioi : B.C.H. lSg 6 , 197 > 
Sammiung der gr, Dialektinschriften, ii. 2502 ; Ditt..“ 140. At the 
beginning of the war the building seems to have been interrupted fora few 
years: cp. Ditt. /or. e/t. p. 217. 

P. 701, Sect 5. — Special sources: Demosthenes: Against Aristocrates 
(352 B.C.), First Philippic (351 b.c.), Olynihiacs (349 b.c.). Against Mcidias 
(34S B.C.). 

P. 706. — ^Treaty of Chalcidians with Athens (? 351-SO B.c.): C.I.A. n. 
105 ; Ditt .2 121. 

P. 70S, Sect. 6. — Special sources : Demosthenes : On the Peace (346 B.C.), 
On the Embassy (343 B.c.), On the Crown (330 B.c.) ; Aeschines: Against 
Timarchus (346-5 B.c.), On the Embassy (343 B.C.), Against Ctesiphon (330 
B.c.) ; Isocrates, Philip (346 b.c.) ; Hypereides, For Euxenippus, 39, 40. 

P. 712. — Phocians obliged to undertake to pay back : Accounts of these 
repayments: Ditt.- 141, 142, 143. 

P. 714. — Demosthenes and the Peace of Philocrates : see the sensible 
remarks of Holm, ilistory of Greece (E.T.), iii. 257 ryy. 

P. 714. — Isocrates : In 370 b.c. Isocrates seems to have looked to 
Dionysius of Syracuse to be the saviour of Greece : Isocrates, Letter I (to 
Dionysius). 

P. 715, Sect. 7. — Special .sources : Demosthenes; Second Philippic (344 
B.C.), On the Chersonese and Third Philippic and Fourth Philippic (341 
B.C.), On the Embassy and On the Crown, as before ; Hegesippus (Pseudo- 
Demosth. ), On Halonncsus ; Aeschines, as before ; Letter of Philip ; 
Isocrates, Fanathenaicus (339 B.C.). 

P. 722 Chares sent to Byzantium : He had already been operating in 

these regions: cp. C.I.A. ii. 116; Hicks, 114; Ditt.- 145: a decree 
(beginning of 340 B.c.) touching Elaeus, a city of the Chersonese which was 
throughout loyal to Athens. 

P. 722. — Siege of Byzantium. Important help was given to Athens by 
Tenedos on this occasion; C.I.A. ii. 117 ; Hicks, 116 ; Ditt.- 146. 

P. 732, Sect. 9 Special sources ; Primary; Isocrates, Letter 3 (to Philip) : 

Pseudo-Demosthenes, On the Treaty with Alexander (335 B.c.) ; Circular 




NOTKH AND RKKKKE.N'CliS SSi 

!,et‘ct vf Atihi(Uc;:J, (JlO t>.C.), in DImIoui! xviii. 56: fi.igmenl'i of 

il> j.cieUic', In tcj.ly (u Aii\loj;eiu>n ; Isjll«<, i}/>ix.iuvi : juslin. l 5 k. ix. 

I*. 7 jj.— Ihihjix! Sjarta ; h)llusof E[)ii!iutui: Wilamowilz-.Multcmiorir, 
Ixyltsis^un Ki'idauio."., 30 jy/. 

The iiiici iic : — 

t'f 'ZTjKiri*' ^/'/t ‘KXijrs'Ot 

<l( ^rdf.rr,r, ^tUWr drr^tir ^ailt\r,iSa ftitir. 

I*. 733.— Sjiictlrioii Ilf 337 U.C. . I'ragmcnl of the oaili taken by ' the 
nieiuiiesi *. WiUiclni, Aichicol.-Eingr. Mittheiluiigcn aui Ocxlctteich, tStj-v, 
{!. 35 ; Dilt.“ 


CUAPTEKS XVIl AND XVlIl 

Souiict,>: y’ri/MiW/.-[AiisUili»lua], {rtolcmy], (Callixlhencs],[Oncsicritui], 
friie Court Journal of Alexander], (Journal of Xcarchus], [Cleilarcltus], 
(Chaics of Mytiicne], (Anaxiiiicncx of lariinixacusj. PtriviUhc : Arrian's 
Anaba>L4: I'lutarcli'i Life of Alexander; Quintus Curtiui ; Diodorus xvii.; 
Jmiin xi. xii. ; jussagei in Strabo (collected by A. Miller, Die Alexander- 
gcscldcbtc nadi Strabo, ib'Sj), (Kabulous, but containing a fact or two: 
Pjcudo-Callisthcncs.} 

P. 732. — Democratic constitution at Ephesus : The establishment of 
democratic constitutions by Alexander is illustrated by his decree in the form 
of a letter to the people of Chios : Ditt.- 150. 

P. 757, Sett. 0 Special source : Ptrivjtivs (from Callisthencs) : 

Polybius xii, 17-22. 

P, 75S. — ■liattie of Issus : The rescniblancc of the tactics of Alexander to 
the tactics of Ctomvscll has been insltucliscly jiointcd out by Maliaffy 
(Creek Life and Thought'^ 32). “ Each of them fouglit most of his kittles 

by ebarging with bis heavy c.avaity on the right wing, overthrowing the 
enemy's horse, and then, avoiding the temptation to pursue, charging the 
enemy’s infantry in flank, and so deciding the issue.” 

P. 75S. — The numbers of (he Oricnml troops at Issus (So,ooo is stated) 
are proliably exaggerated. 

P. 761. — Genuineness of Ih'is letter of Alexander (and of most of his 
letters wlrich are tjuoted or referred to) : I’lidik, Dc Alcx.mdri Magni epislu* 
l.intm commercio, 1893. 

P. 771. — The submission of the Jews is a certain inference from tlic 
situation, though the account of his visit to Jerusalem by Josephus (Aiit. xi. 8) 
is a fable. 

P. 773. — Alexander's visit to temple of Amon : cp. Mahafly, History of 
Egypt under the Ptolemaic dyn.asly, 14 ayy. 

P. 775. — “It has been supposed”: by Professor M.ahafly, Greek Life 
and Thought'"’, 506. 

P. 782. — Burning of Perscpolis ; Cutschinid regarded it as a symbolic 
act, Gcschiebte Irans, p. i. 

P. 785.' — The satrapies. But it seems to have become ultimately the 
policy of Alexander to appoint only Macedonian governors. At his death 
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only three satrapies (Media, Parthia, Paropanisadae) were held by orientals. 
Cp. Gulschmid, op. di. p. 7. 

P. 7S7. — Chronology of the years 330-327 ; Hogarth, Philip and Alex- 
ander of Macedon, Appendix. 

P. 7S9. — Identifications of Drapsaca and Aornus, of Cympolis and various 
places in Sogdiana : F. v. Schwarz, Alexander des Grossen Feidzuge in 
Turkestan (a valuable contribution to the subject by a man who knows 
the ground), 1S93. 

P. 791. — The Caspian: The view that Ale.xander did not suppose the 
Caspian to be an inlet of the ocean, but identified the Jaxartes with the Don 
seems to be less likely. Herodotus seems to have known the view that the 
Caspian was a gulf as well as the view that it was a lake. 

P. 792. — The opposition to Alexander in Sogdiana was perhaps 
aggravated by the intensity of the Zoroastrian faith (Gutschmid, op. dt. Ii). 

P. 793. — Scythians beyond the Ja.xartes : It has been thought that here 
we have the first trace of a Turkish people in history. The king’s brother is 
called Carthasis (Curtius vii. 7. J), which, Noldeke observed, might be 
Turkish kardSshy “his brother” (Gutschmid, op. dt. 2). 

P. 794. — Intemperance promoted by the dryness of the air, and want of 
good water : cp. Schwarz, ib. 44-5, who points out the similar experience of the 
Russians in these regions. Drunkenness among the Europeans in Turkestan 
was shocking until General v. Kauffmann introduced the use of tea in the army. 

P. 793. — %V'e must unquestionably reject the episode of the Branchidae, 
because the act was so unlike Alexander, and the sources for the stoty 
are late. The argument for it was the difficulty in understanding why it 
should have been invented, whereas we could understand its being passed 
over in silence both in the Court Diary and by the companions of Alexander 
(Ptolemy, Aristobulus, Callisthenes) who wrote the history of his campaign. 
The story may be reg.itded as definitely explodeti by Mr. Tarn’s paper in the 
Classical Review, vol. xxxvii., 1922. 

P. 796. — Alexander’s indifference to women. Little importance need be 
attached to the passing connexion with Barsine, daughter of ileranon, after 
the capture of Damascus (Plut. AL 22). 

P. Soo. — ^The extant Periplus, ascribed to Scylax, is a later work under a 
false name. 

P. 801. — Conjectural identifications of Nysa and other places in the 
Cabal and Swat regions : cp. J. W. M'Crindle, Invasion of India by Alex- 
ander the Great (2nd ed. i8g6). On the ancient geography of the Punjab, 
see this work and Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India. Nysa, near 
Aegae in Euboea, was specially associated with Dionysus, cp. Soph. Antig. 

1 1 31, Stephanas si/b voc, 

P. 801. — Massaga; According to the account of Diodorus (xvii. 84), 
Alexander was guilty of gross treachery on this occasion. This does not 
appear in the narrative of Arrian. 

P. 804. — Battle of the Hydaspes : Ale.xander left his heavy infantry on the 
tight side of the river at the point where he crossed, probably a precaution 
against Abisares. This was seen by Riistow and Kochly. 

P. S04-6. — J have not mentioned the scythed chariots which Arrian places 
in front of each wing, because they played no part in the battle as he 
describes it. — My account of the engagement differs in an important point 
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fr<im liiat of Kii'.tow and Kochly. Tlicy and other inlcrprcteis assume that 
tile cavatiy on the n’chl of I’orus remained idle lliroughout the lialtle. 
Hut Aurely I’oius, when he found that the attack staa entirely on his left wing, 
hiuughl round the other half of his cavalry, and did not leave it inactive 
liiroiighoul the battle. And this is the most reasonable interpretation of 
Arriaif.s vvortis (v. ty); of re Tvooi roit ivjr/as rrafroOfi’ ^vyafihamet a.t.X. 

E. Sat. — U seems a gloss caaggeiatum, for instance, to compare the march 
through Gedtosia with Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. 

P. h‘2l. — Date of .\le\ander’s death ; Court Journal (in Plutarch, Ah- 77), 
rj Tplrj ^dfi'ceror (Aauiou) - 2Slh (27th if a short month) of Daesius. The 
correspondence of the Macedonian with Roman months is uncertain ; but vve 
have a statement in a MS. of Pseudo-Calhsthenes, which m.ay well be trust- 
worthy, and would enable us to mtcrprcl the date. According to one reading 
(cvl. Miilier, 151) .Mexander “ ij,,..,! on the 4th of Phaniiuihi " ; .and in 323 
ti.c. the .pit of the Egvptian month Pharmuthi fell on the 13111 of June 
(Unger, Phdologus, 1SS2, S2 ryy.). 

i*. S22. — Seventy towns ate s.iid to have been founded by Alc.xandet. 
We know only of about forty. 'I'lte uncertainty about their constitutions m.ay 
lie iliustr-alcd by the different .accounts which Diodorus and Curlius giveoi 
Alexandria under Cauc.asus. 

P. S23. — In Alexander's camj) the war in Arcadia w.ia likened ton war 
of mice (Plut. Ages. 15). 

P. S23, S<;a. 5. — Sources: Piintary: inscriptions; Aeschines, Against 
Clesiplioir ; Demosthenes, On the Ctown ; Lycuigus, Against Lcocrates ; 
Aristotle, Conslitiilion of the Athenians : architectural remains. Derivulite ; 
Life of Lycutgus ; Plutarch, Lives of Demosthenes and Phocion ; Diodorus, 
Pk. xvii. 62, 63. 

P. 824. — Aeschines, c;uotaUon from : Against Clcsiphon, 132-4. 

P. 825. — Elruse.m rovers; decree (325-4 B.c.) ; C.I.A. ii. S09 ; Ditl.- 
153. llypercides delivered a speech Utpi rrjs i^i'Xaeijs rue 'Iv^ptivuv, and 
Din.atchus wiole a Tupprjeixii. 

P. 825. — Skeuoltieke of Philo ; DUt. 352. 

P. S26. — Ephebi : cp. Wviamowiu- MoUendotff, Aristotcles und Alhen, 
i. igi sijij. 

P. 828. — Dearth of corn from 330-325 ii.c, : marble side with honorary 
decrees for Hcraclidcs of Cypriote Salamis, who during these years g.ave large 
gifts of corn to Athens: C.I.A. iv. 2, lygil; Ditt.''‘ 152. Cp. C.LA. ii. 
8 d8, 1. 40. 

P, 828. — Deification of Alexander ; Mahaffy, Problems of Greek History, 
165 ryy. ; Wilamowitz-Mbllcndorff, Aristotcles und Athen, i. 337-S. 

P. S29, Sal. 6 . — Sources; Primary: llypercides, Against Demosthenes, 
Epitaphios ; Dinarclms : Against Demosthenes, Against -Aristogiton, Against 
Philocles. Dtrivalive : Diodorus, Bk. xvii. 108, log, 1 1 1 ; xviij. 2-18 ; 
Lives of llypercides and Demostlienes (in the Lives of Ten Orators). 

P. Sag. — Ilarpalus afifait : cp. Mahaffy, of, cit. 146, 

P. 834 — Aristotle: Wilamowiu-Mollendorir, Aristotcles und Athen. i. 

31 1 sqq. 
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Atsymr.etes, 148 
\etna, 308. 309, 641 
AetoUa, lUyncuod, 57-8 ; Aihematis 
attack, 423 828 

Afghanistan, 789, 797 
Africa, Phoenician colonics in, 98 
.\gamemnon, 49 
Ag.ansta. 156 

Agarisle, mother of Pericles, 346 
Agathyrsi, 339 
Agcma, 749 
Agesandndas, 495, 496 
Agesilaus, 533 ; accession. 534 ; 
Asiatic campaign of, 536 aj,/. ; m 
Boeotia, 542-3 ; at the Isthmus. 
547-8 : in Acarnania, 549 ; hatred of 
Thebes. 536. 552. 592 ; supports 
King’s Peace, 535 ; reduces Phlms. 
560 ; shields Sphodnas, 563 ; in- 
vades Boeotia, 367 ; action at the 
Peace of Callias. 373 ; 600 ; in the 
camp.aign of Mantiiiea, 634 *77. ; 
expedition to Egypt and death, 627-9 
Agesipolis, king, 549, 553. 560 
Agids, 80, i2t 

Agis I., 460-1, 476, 496, 503, S04, 534, 

540 

Agis II. » 762, 823 

Agora (A^mbly), Homeric, 55 

Agrianes, 742, 776, 777 

Agriculture. 57, 107 

Agrigenlum, loi. See Acragag 

AgyUa. 663 

Agyrion, 96, 656, 657 

Ag^Tis. 657 

Agyrrhius, 589 

Alalia, 231, 297 ; battle of, id. 

Alcaeus, 148 

Alcetas, 565, 572, 591. 661 
Alcibiades, 459-60, 466-9, 470-1, 488, 
490-x, 500 
Alcidamas, 612 
Alcidas, 4x5, 420 

,:VIcniaeonids, pollution of, 179, 395;' 
build temple of Delphi, 205 ; o>er- 
tbfo^y Pisistratids, 206-8 ; genea- 
logical table of, 210 I 

Aleman, 130 
Aletes, 62 

.\leuadae of Thessaly, 326 ' 

Alexander of Epirus, 6S0, 719, 735 
Alexander of Lyncestis, 744 
Alexander of Pherae, 613 68x-2 

Alexander I. of Macedon, 2S7, 295, 
343- 381 


Ale.vander If. of Jfacedon. 6x3, 6t4 
■Vlexander 111., the Great, birth of, 
688 ; education, 703, 833 ; at 

Chaeronea, 729 ; retires to L)'Dccstis, 
735 : reign and conquests of, 738 ^77. 
(ste Table of Contents) ; resourceful- 
ness of, cp 739. 741 ; swift moie- 
menls. 743 ; character, 747 ; amiy 
of, 749 ; inspired by Greek legend. 
750- 1 : illness at "Tarsus, 756 ; in 
Sogdiana, 793 ; rashness, Sir ; horse 
(Bucephalus), 807 ; plan of his con- 
quest of Persia, 747, 763 ; represent- 
ations of, on sarcophagus, 764-5: 
painted by Apelles. 753 ; cities 
founded by, 760, 772. 788, 7S9, 792, 
798. 807. 812, 813 ; letter to Darius, 
761 : policy as Asiatic king, 785-6. 
794 ; toleranim, 7S5 ; drunkenness; 
794 : moving camp of. 798 ; Court 
Diary, 800. 821 ; Indian policy, S02, 
809 ; geographical conceptions, 809 ; 
design of fusing Europe and Asia, 
815-6; miliiary reform, 819-20; 
marriages. 796, 815; death. 820-1 : 
divinity of. 773, 796, 828 ; decree 
concerning Greek e.\iies. id. 
Alexandria, Arachosian, 789 
Alexandria, Areian, 788 
Alexandria, Egypti.an, 772 
Alexandria, Eschate, 792 
Alexandria ad Issura. 760 
Alexandria. Orite, 8x3 
Alexandria, Sogdian, 812 
Alexandria (Uchh), 812 
Alphabet, Greek. 78 ; Attic. 198 
Alyattes, 147, 223 
Amanus, Mb. 520 
Amasis, 232-3 
Araalhus, 72, 245 
Amazons, 82 

Ambracia, 150, 154. 40S, 41S. 424-3. 

719. 734. 738 

Amenhotep II-, 12 
Amenhotep III., 12. 40 
Amenhotep IV., 12 
Amenophis ; see -Amenhotep 
Amisus, 82 

Ammon, Zens, oracle of, 516, 773, 82a 
Amompharetus, 293 
Amorgos, 20 
Amphiaraus, oracle of, 88 
AmphicU’onic League, of Anthela, 157- 
159; Spartan dealings with. 326; 
694 ; war with Phoclans, 696 ryy. : 
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by Sparta, 259 ; recovers her power, 
327 ; recovers Mycenae, 345 : alli- 
ance with Athens, 352 ; Thirty Years' 
Peace with Sparta, 359 ; aUi.ance 
wath Athens, 460 ; revolution m, 461 . 
union with Corinth, 546 ; stytalism 
at, 599 ; 609 ; sends envoys to Susa, 
610 ; 613, 621 ; wins territory from 
Sparta, 733 
Argyraspides, 688 
Anaspae, 789 

Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, 610, 
616, 628, 778, 780 
Anon, 152 
Aristagoras, 242-5 
Aristeus, 393 

Anstides, 262, 271, 280, 282, 289 : 
organises confederacy of Delos. 328 ; 
policy. 334 : death, 343 
Aristion, 192 
Aristobulus. 773 
Aristocracies, rise of, 75 sqq. 

Aristocrates, 702 

Aristodemus, hero of ist Messenian 
war. 127 

Aristodemus. mythical conqueror of 
Laconia, 80 
Aiistogiton, 204-5, 208 
Aristomache, 666, 671. 672, 673 
Aristoraenes. 128 

Aristophanes, 429, 440, 445. 456-7, 
464, 465, 471, 582, 587 
Aristopbon. 6go 
Aristoteles, suitesmen, 564 
Aristotle, 703. 833 sqq. 

Armenia, 525 
Armour, 29 sg . , 44, 129 
Arne (Boeotian), perhaps identical with 
Gla, 38 

Arrhabaeus of Lyncestis, 446, 452 
Arsames, satrap, 756 
Artabanus, 266 
Artabazus, 285. 295 
Artabazus. satrap of Phrygia, 691, 697 
Artaphemes (Artafrana), satrap, step - 1 
brother of Darius. 241-3, 245, 248 | 

Artaphemes. son of Artaphemes the i 
satrap, 248 j 

Artaierxes I. , accession of. 335, 354, 1 
360 

Artaaerses II., Longimanus, 517, 522; 

rebellions against, 628-9 
-Ataientes III.. Ochus, 743, 748 
Artemisia, 282 

Arlemiaa, wife of Mausolus, 692 


Arteinisium. battles of. 273 sqq. 

Aryans. 5, 6, 53 
Arybbas, 719 
Asander, 752 
Ascra, 107 

Asia Minor, west coast of, in Mycenaean 
period, 45 sq. ; colonisation of, 65 
sqq. 

Asian meadow, 67 
Asine (Argolic). 61, 152 
Asine (Laconian), 606 
Asklepios, miracle of, 733 
Asopus, R,, 288 
.Aspasia, 409 
iVspasians, 801 
Aspendus, 494, 550. 755 
Assacenes, 801 
.Assarhaddon, in, 114. 219 
Assarlik. 70 

Assinaros, R. , 482 ; Assinarian games, 
484 

Assos, 833 

Assurbampal, H2, 115, 219 
Assyria, relations with Lydia. 111-2; 

with Egypt, 1 15, 219-20; fall of, 221 
Astyages, 223, 225 
Astyochus, 494, 496 
Atalanta. island, 404, 455 
Atameus, 532 

Athena, worship at Athens, 164 ; at 
Tegea, 294 ; at Sparta, 326 ; statue 
in Acropolis Museum, 406 
zAlhens, Jlycenaean cmlisation. 37 ; the 
Pelasgians of. ih. ; member (as 
representative of lonians) of Araphi- 
clionic League. 157 ; takes part m 
Sacred War, 159 ; Acropolis of, in 
prehistoric age, 164 ; origin of name, 
ii. ; growth of, 165 sqq. ; archons at. 
169, 17 1, 260 : four Ionian tribes at, 
170 ; trade and industries in Sth to 
7lh cents., 174; Council of Areopagus, 
17a, 347 ; thesmothetae, 176 ; law- 
courts at, i8o ; the Eleven, the 
Poletae, the Kolakrctae, 183 ; coin- 
age, 183. 485 : heiiaea, 184. 350 ; 
political parties in 6lh cent., 18S ; 
taxation, 195 ; Pamathenaea, 199 ; 
wars with Aegina, 204. 258-60, 353, 
355 ; apodektae, 213 ; Calendar, 
214 ; wars with Sparm, Boeotia, and 
Chalcis, 216-7 ; her part In Ionic 
revolt. 244 : Persian expedition 
against. 248 sqq. ; navy, 264, 278 ; 
Persians occupy. 279 ; fortification 
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60 ; umiy of, i6i ; Boeotarclis, ib. 
and 44a ; ^^•ar with Athens, 216-7 I 
Sparta supports Thebes m. 356 ; 
subdued by Athens, 357 ; lost by 
Alliens, 361 ; invaded by Athenians, 
442 ; supremacy of Thebes in. a 
question, 552 ; becomes a national 
Slate (?), 599. See Thebes 
Boges, 336 

Boglm-KLeui (^I'leria), 46 
Bosporus (Bosphorus), tolls at, 550 
Bosporus, Cimmerian, 3S1 
Braliiaans. 800, 812 
Branchidae. the, 246, 795 
Brasidas, 404, 433. 44C 445 45°. 

45^ 453 -T!/- 

Brauron, 192 
Brea, 365-6 
Brentesion, 105 
Brettian League, 679-80, 817 
Briareus, 109 
Bribery, 718-9 
Bronze age, 9, 12, 29 
Brundusfuni, 105 
Bucephala, 807 
Buchara, 791, 793 

Buli, in early Greek hisiori', 55. See 
under Athens (Council of Areopagus) ; 
and Gerusia 

Burial, prehistoric, 52, 54 
Byblus, 764, 768 

B^'zantium, 90. 240. 245 ; Persians ex- 
pelled from, 324 ; Cimon expels 
Pausanlas, 325 ; revolt from Athens, 
383-4; 498, 550; in Second Athenian 
League, 565 ; revolt, 690, 692 ; be- 
sieged by Philip, 721 

Cabala, 663 * 

Cabul, 798 
Cadesh, battle of. 46 
Cadmeans, 37, 60, 6i 
Cadmus, 40. 77, 81, 82, 83 
CadusLi, 783 

Calauria, league of, 161. 177, 570, 
832 

Calendar, civil and otlidal, at Athens, 
214 

Callas, 750, 752 

Calllas, brother-in-law of Cimon, so- 
called Peace of (448 b.c. ), 360 
Callias, Peace of (371 b C. ), 572-4 
CaUibius, 510, 515 
Callicrates, arclxilecl, 369 
Callicraiidas, 500, 501 


CaUimachus. polemarch, 250 sqq. 
CalUnus, 112 
OiUipoIis, 105 
Calhppus, tyrant, 672 
CalUsthenes, 796-7 

Calhsiratus, 565, 570, 571, 572, S^9t 
682 

Calyce, 81 
Calydon, 57 

Camarina, 100, 298. 300, 470, 641 
Cambyses, 232-3. 234-5 
Camicus, 96 
Cainirus, 77 

Campanians, 645, 646, 663, 665, 669, 
670 

Gindahar, 789 
Candaules, 110 
Cannonus, psephisnia of, 501 
Cappadocia, 46, 756 
Caramania, 782 
Carchemish, battle of. 22 1 
Cardia, 92, 617, 618, 682, 720 sq. 
Carduchia, 525 

Caria, 46, 48, 08, 70, 71, 77, 245 ; joins 
Athenh-uj alliance, 337, 366 ; in 4lh 
cent. B.C., 688-9; league of, 689; 
under Hecaiomnus and Nfausolus, 
689-93 ; reduced by Alexander, 754*5 
Cariiean feast, 130 

Carthage, expansion of, 297-8 ; menaces 
Greek Sicily, 298 ; expedition against 
Sicily under Hamilcar, 300 sqq* • 
exports of, 378 ; invasion of Sicily 
under Hannibal, 632 jyy. ; expedi- 
tion against Acragas, 636 sqq. ; treaty 
with Dionysius, 641 ; wars NUth 
Dionysius, 648177. ; supports Hikeias, 
^73’5 » Sicilian expedition of {339 
B.C.), 676 J77. ; 817 
Carystus, 249, 284-5. 337. 7^7 
Casmenae, 100 
Caspian Gales, 784 
Caspian Sea, 809, 818 
Cassopia, 7J9 

Cafa/qgueq/' t/ie Sbi^s, Homeric, 20, 43 
266 

Catane, 99, 145, 468, 469, 646; battle 
of. 653 '» 67=^. 675, 678 
Caihaeans, 807 
Caucasus (Hindu-Kush), 789 
Caulonia, 103, 659, 660 
Caunus, 533 
Caysler Plain, 518 
Cebren, 532 
Cecropes, 57, 164 



;ccrops. 57 of. 353 

-ecrypl'"'-' 'o ,5 
:u\aena>:. = 609 

CeUic mcrcen^r' 

Cells, 74® , 

Ccucbrca. 543 

SSS.'f ■ 

Cerasus. 5* 

Cerdyl'O"' 433 
Cerinl'"^' - 

— _\OrtnteSi 


revoU. 69°’ 

\ Chilrf., 8o‘ 

\ Choreg‘<^-^~ aQ 
\Chtys°P?'8 755 

'■'"'’trta^. 89. 9°’ ’"character. 343 ; 
\Cm>nieria>> ■ ,36 177- ■ "• -a, 344 - 

l‘\,’'Ta«agra, 356 ; 

o^^acised, 345 . cypm=. 3=9- 

1 recalled. 35/ • 

' -'ea.U.^,ar(Koalemos),343 

,gr-.iver. 484 

i^eCrisa . __ ^.^,,at. =‘9-=°' 


{ LeoaWas, oi®' 
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^,rersones^^7rauric,9®. fi96.7.a47. dealb, 454- 

Chersoncs S 9 , 3,3 683 -1 pWy- 456 r Macedoa. 
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Coenus. 80 }. 806. 808 
Coinage, 113-4; Solon's reform at 
Athens, 183 ; of Croesus, 225 ; 
Persian, 235 ; alliance coinages, 
553-4 : Phoenicians in Sicily, 634 
Colchis, 82 

Colonisation, 65 sqq. ; chap. ii. sects. 

1-3: <=P- t5° 

Colonus, 492 
Colophon, 68, lit, 498 
Colossae, 518 

Comedy, 384-3 ; in 4th cent. . 575 
Communism. 297. 582. 587 
Companions, of Homeric kings. 55 
Conon, 500. 503-4- S3=-3- 539. 54i. 

543'®. 549. 55° 

Consentki, 679 

Copais. L., prehistoric civilisation at, 
38 

Corcyra, 99; early sea-fight, no; 
relations with Corinth, 150 ; under 
Periander. 154; war with Corinth, 
(435 B.C.), 390 sqq. ; alliance with 
Athens, 392 ; civil war and massacres 
34, 419 sqq. ; in Second Athenian 
League, 563, 568 ; attacked by 

Spartans, 369 sqq., 591, 720 
Corinth, Dorian conquest of, 63 ; oli- 
garchy at, 75 ; genealogy of. 82, 83 ; 
colonics of, 99 : early sea-fight, 1 10 ; 
rule of Cypselids at. 148 sqq. ; in 
Peloponnesian League. 203 ; hostility 
to Polycrates, 234 ; Corinthians at 
Salarais. 2S4 ; war with Athens, 353 
sqq, ; quarrel w ith CorcjTa ( 435 B. c. ), 
and war, 390 sqq, ; alliance with 
Athens against Sparta, 542 ; battle of. 
Or, ; Corinthian w'ar, 545 sqq,; union 
with Argos, 546 ; dissolved, 353 ; 
Athenian plot to seize, 612 ; makes 
peace mth Thebes, 612 ; joins Athens 
against Macedon, 729 
Corinth, Confederacy of, under the 
-Macedonians, 733-4, 739-40, 743, 
747 

Coronea, 60 ; battle of {447 8.C.), 
361; battle of (394 8.C.), 544; 593, 
698 

Coroefaus, architect, 373 
Corsica, 29S 
Cos, 70, 433, 690. 692 
Cossaeans. 817 
Cotys, 570, 6i8 

Council (bali), early institution, 55. 

74 


Crannon, 59. 6r4. 831 
Crateras, 768, 777, 780, 803, S07, 
810, 812, 814, 817. 831 
Crathis. R., 662 
Cratinus. 374, 380, 385 
Cremaste, 551 
Cremation, 52 
Crenides, 686, 687 

Crete, early civilisation of. 7-g, and 12 
sqq. ; naval power of, no ; influence 
bn Greek mainland, 40-42 ; Achaeans 
in, 44 : Dorians in, 61 ; constitutions 
and tnsututions of, *36-9 ; 763 
Cretheus, 81 
Creusis, 568, 393, 596 
Crisssea, name, in 
Criraisus, R. , battle of. 677 
Cr-sa. 157, 159, 725 
Crithote, 616 
Critias. 306-11 
Croesus, 223-g 
Cromtnyon, 548 
Croranon, 6ai 

Cronion (in Sicily), battle of, 663 
Croton, 103, 238, 317-8. 553> ^59. 

662, 663 
Cry f Ida, 13 1 
Ctesias, 522-3, 532 
Clesipbon, 824 
Cumae ; see Cyme 
Cunasa, battle of, 521-a 
Curion, 73 
Cyanus, 16, 25, 50 
Cya-vares, 221-2 

Cyclades, 10 ; dialect of, 68 ; 249 

Cyclopean masonry, 2t, 42 

Cydonians, 136-7 

Cyllene, 540 

Cylon of Athens. 178-9 

Cylon of Croton, 318 

Cyme (Aeolic). 63, 67. 107. 487. 

530 

Cyme (Euboean), 67, 94 
Cyme (Italian ; Cumae), 94-3 : battle 
of, 305 

Cynegirus, 234-5 
Cynoscephalae, battle of, 619 
Cynossema. battle of, 496 
Cyparissia, 606 

Cyprus : tombs of Enkonii, 16. 71 T 
early civilisation of, 71-3 ; Greek 
and Phoenician coionisation of, 72 : 
syllabary, 73 ; submits to Assyria, 
319; revolt against Darius, 345. 
expedilion of Pausanias to, 324.' 
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Philippic, ib. ; at Byzantium, ib. ; 
naval reform of, 732 ; on the Theoric 
Fund, ib. ; agitation against Mace- 
donia, 723 ; envoy to Thebes, 727-8 ; 
at Chaeronea, 729, 733 ; as an orator 
and as a statesman, 736-7 ; receives 
money from Persia. 744 ; agitates 
against Alexander, ib. ; who demands 
his surrender, 746 ; prudent counsels 
in 333 B,c., 762, 823; 0 /t the Crcrain, 
824 : involved in the Harpalus 
scandal, 829-30 ; death, 832 
Dercyllidas, 531-3 
Derdas, 559 
Deucalion, 44, 80 
Dexileos, 542-3 
De.xippus, 636. 638 
Dialects, 7, 60 ; 68 
Dicaearchia, 94 
Dicaeus, 279 
Dicte, Mt., 9 

Didyma, temple of, 244, 246 

Dienekes, 277 

Diitrephes, 486 

Dimini. 39 

Dinarchus, 830 

DiahtHtx, 498 

Diocles, lawgiver, 631, 676 
Diodes, politician, 63 r, 63a, 635 
Diogenes, 738 

Dion, character and aims. 666-8 ; exile, 
668 ; return, 669 ; at SjTacuse and 
Leontini, 669-70 ; rescues Syracuse. 
671 ; i)Tanny and deatli, 672 
Dionysiac artists. 817 
Dionysius I., of Syracuse, 531. 552; 
his deputation at Olympia, 560 ; 
sends troops to Corcyra, 569. 571 ; 
to Peloponnesus, 6og, 610 ; rise of. 
639-40 ; constitutional position of, 
639 ; operations against and treaty 
with Carthage, 640-3 ; policy- and 
statecraft, 643 ; fortifications of Syra- 
cuse, 644, 647-8 ; revolt against. 644- 
5 ; extension of power in Sicily, 645- 
7 ; mililary innovations, 648 ; xst 
Punic war. 648 rg/. ; and Punic war, 
656 it ], ; 3rd and 4th Punic wars. 
663-4; success against Siccts, 656; 
siege of Tauronieniuni, ib, ; league 
wUli Sicels. 657 ; relations with 
Mcssaiuv and Rhegiuni, 658, 660; 
contjuesls in lualy. 659 i ], ; Hadriatic 
schemes, 661 ; description of his 
empire, 662 ; finances, 662-3 ; htcraty , 


work, 664 ; death, ib . ; estimate of 
his importance, 664-6 
Dionysius II., of Syracuse, 620; his first 
tyranny-, 666-70 ; second tyranny, 
673-3 ; at Corinth, 675 
Dionysus, 200-1, 312 ; Zagretts, 316, 
352, 801 

Diopeithes, 720-1 
Dioscurias, 92 
Dipaea, Rattle of, 327 
Dipylon vases, 174 ^ 

Dithyramb, 152 
Dodona, 58, 88 
Dolonci, 197 
Dorcis. 326 

Dorians, their conquest, 61 sqq. : settle- 
ments in Asia Minor, Tosq. ; 61 sgq, : 
76 sq. ; their tribes, 62 ; genealogy 
of, 79 sq. ; antagonism to “ lonians. 

342 

Dorieus. 208, 298 

Doris (in Asia Minor), 70 sq, 

Doris (in North Greece), 61, 64, 35^ 
Doriscus, 269, 336 
Dorus, 79 

Dracou, 179-80 ; imaginary constitution 
of, 490 

Dracontides, 506 
Dratigian.a, 7S8 
Drapsaca, 789 
Drepanon, 663 
Dryopes, 61 

Dryoscephalae (Oak's Heads). 290 
Ducctius, 309-1 1 
Dyrla, Sot 


Earthquakes. 342 

Ecbatana, 783, 793, 817-8 

Eclipses, of sun. 648 B.c., 119; S®5 
B.C.. 222: 480 B.C., 284; 394 B.C.. 
544; of moon. 413 B.C., 479: 33‘ 
n-C.. 773 

Education, 383 n//. 

Ectionea, 332, 495 

Egypt, chronology of dynasties of. 12 : 
14; ixirly intercourse with Aegean, 
13. 14. 20, 39 ; inllucnce 011 -legean 
art, 16. 20, 38, 40; invasions of, by 
islanders and peoples of north, 43 '• 
under Assyria, ii;; thrown open to 
Grecktrade. 113,221; under .Vinasis. 
232 ; Perai.m conqueu of, 233. 263 - 
Athenian expedition to. 354-5. 357-3 '• 
revolt against AiU5.<;rxis ((-• 6s3-9: 
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E%'agoras, 504, 532, 550, 551, 556-7 
Exekias, 201 

Family organisation, 53 ; property, 54 
Fergana, 792 

Gadates, 247 
Gades, 96 
Gaesylus, 671 
Gamori, 299 

Gaugamela, battle of, 775 ryy. 

Gauls, in service of Dionysius, 665 

Gaza, siege of, Tix-z 

Gedrosta, 789, 813-4 

Gela, 100, 298-9, 475, 640-1. 678 

Gelon, 298. 299-305 

Genealogies, construction of, 79 

Genos, gens, 54 

Georgi, Attic, 173, 176 

Gergis, 532 

Gerusta, Spartan, 123 

Ghazni, 789 

Gla, 38 

Glausae, 807 

Glycera, S15 

Gongylus, 475 

Gordion, 755-6 

Gorgias, 388, 499 

Cargo, 244 

Gorgopas, 349 

Gortyn, 137 ; code of, 145 

Grabus, 687 

Graeans (of Oropus), 94-5 
Grammar, founded, 387 
Granicus, battle of the, 731-2 
Graphs Paratiovion, 262, 462, 506, 830 
Greece, geographical features of, r sqq . : 
climate and products of, 4 ; Great, 

toS 

Greek, origin of n.ame, 95 
Gurob, 39 
Gyges, 111-2. 146 
Gylippus, 471, 475 sqq. 

Gyranias, 526 
Gytheion, 606, 6 to 

Hadranum, 675 
Hadria. 66 r 
Hagnon, 455, 491 
Haliartus, 541 

Halicarnassus, 70, 488, 689, 693, 754-5 
Halieis. battle of, 353 
Halus (H.a!onnesus>. 709, yrt, 717 
Halycus, R.. 663 
Hamilcar. shophet, 301-3 


Hannibal, 632 sqg., 637 
Harmodius, 204-5, 208 
Harmosts, 120, 515 
Harpagus, 231 
Harpalus, 783, 813, 829-30 
Hecataeus, 79, 83, 236, 237, 244, 245 
Hecatomnus, 0S9 
Hegesistratus (Thessalus), 193-4 
Hekiemoroi, 174, 181, 182. 195 
ffelepoleis, 650 

Heliaea, 180, 184 ; pay of heliastae, 
349 ; working of, 350 
Hellas, the name, 105-6 
Hellen, 79. 80 
Hellenes (Homeric), 45 
Hellenes = Greeks, 79; origin of this 
use. 106 

Hellenotamiae, 329 
Hellespont, the, 267 
Helens, 659 

Helorus, battle of the, 298 
Helots, 127, sgi, 325 : great revolt of, 
344 

Henna. 646. 656 

Hephaestion, 750, 801, 807, 810, 814, 
817. 8ao 

Hephaestus, cult of, in Attica. 16$, 
373 

Heraclea (Chersonesus), 92 
Heraclea Klinoa, 663, 669 
Heraclea (Pontic), 90, 527 
Heraclea (in Trachis), 423, 445, 54“ 
Heracles, 78, 80 ; at Athens, 20Z ; 
fable of the choice of, 387 ; on coins, 
553-4 

Heraclidae, Return of, 80 sq. 

Heraclides of Syracuse, 670-2 
Heraclitus, philosopher. 320 
Heraea, 609 
Heraeon-Teiehos, 702 
Heraeum (Argolic), 43 
Herbcssus, 644 
Herbita, 646, 662 
Heniiae, mutilation of, 46S-9 
Hermione, 6r. 177 

Hermocrates, 465, 470, 472, 477, 481 
483.. 831, 634-5 
Hcrmippus, 409 
Herraolaus, 797 

Herodotus, 240, 244, 265, 266-8-0 ; 

286, 297, 324 
Hesiod, 107-8 
Hesiodic school, 79, 108 
Hexameter, invention of, 52 
Hiero, 305 sqq. 
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Hikeias, 673-6, 678 

Himera. 99. soosiji^., 473, 633-4, 635, 

636 . 

Himilco, 637-8, 642, 649-55 
Hipparchus, tyrant, 194, 204-5 
Hipparchus, son of Charmus, 262 
Hipparinus. 666, 672 
Hipph, or Knights, Attic, 175-6 
Hippias, Pisislratid, 194, 204-8, 241, 
248, 249, 256 
Hippias of EUs, 387 
Hippo, city, 98 
Hippocleides. 156 
Hippoclus of Lainpsacus, 239 
Hippocrates, Athenian gwieral, 440-1, 

442-3 

Hippocrates, i^Tani of Gela, 298 
Hippodamus, 377, 380 
Hippon, tyrant, 678 
Hipponion, 660, 679 
Hissarlik ; see Troy 
Histiaea, 60, 362 
Histiaeans, 59-60 
Histiaeoiis, 59 

Histiaeus, 239, 241, 243, 245 
Hiliites, empire of, 45, 64 
Homer ; relation of civilisation in 
Homeric poems to “Aiyceuacan,” 50 
jyy. ; t)te origin of tlie ///W, 69-70 ; 
political and social institutions de- 
scribed by, 53 J77. ; ^vriting mentioned 
in, 52; interpolations in, 191, 198; 
Pisisiratean ed. of, 198 
Homicide, 145 
//opUies, 170 

Hoplites, inirodnciion of, 129 
Hydarnes, 276 

Hydaspes (Jhelum), U,, 800, 802-3 
Hydraotis (Ravee), R., 807 
Hydrus (Otranto), 105 
Hykkara, 96 
Hyllus, 80 

Hppaspistae, 688, 749 
Hyperbolus, 459, 462, 464, 494 
Hypereides, 718, 762, 830, 83X, 832 
Hypbasis (lieas), R., 809 
Hysiae, battle of, 144, 327 
Hysiae (in Ciihaeron), 217, 291 

laechus, 313 
lalysus, 39, 40 
lap)*gians, 662 
Insus, 553 

lavoncs ; see lonians 
Iberian mercenaries, 655 


Iconiuin, 51S 
Ictinus. 369, 373. 375 
Ida. in Crete, 19 
Idalion, 72 
Idomenc, 425 
Idrieus. 754 
Ihon, Ilios ; see Troy 
Illyrians, 57-8, 742-3 
Iiubros, 240, 247, 249, 546 
immortals (Persian), 276 
Inachus, 8x 
Inaros. 354-5. 357 

India, in time of Alexander, 800 sqq, 
Indus, 800. 8x2 
Interest, rate of, 586 
lo. 81, 82 
lolcus, 49, 81 
; Ion. 79 

I Ionia, 67 sqq,, 78 ; dodccapolis of, 68 ; 

' satrapy of, 235 

lonians, 67 sqq., 78 ; genealogy of, 79; 
influence of, on Attica, 174 ; Persian 
conquest of, 230-1 ; satrapy of, 235 ; 
revolt of, 241 sqq. ; organised by 
Artaphernes, 248 ; antagonism of 
“ lonians” and “ Dorians,” 342, 464 
lophoii, sou of Pisistraius, 193 
Jphicrates, 547-8, 551 ; in Thrace, 570 j 
at Corcyra, 571 ; in Egypt, ib, \ mer- 
cenary, 590 ; adopted by Amyntas, 
614 ; intervention in Macedonia, 615 ? 
superseded by Timothens, 617; aids 
Thracians against Athens, 618 ; at 
Einbatn, 690 ; trial of, ib. 

Iphicratcs, son of the general, 76a 
Iphitus. quoit of, 136 
Ipsus. 418 

Irenes^ and sfieUira/ies, 132 
Iranians, 219-20 

Iron, and Iron age, 35, 39, 57, 69 
Isacus, 704 
Isagoras, aio 
Ismenias, 542, 559 

Isocrates, Pafie^’/ic, 556; on Evagoras, 
557 I i^ifitaeievs, 572, 575 ; head of 
a school, 583 ; pamphleteer, 584 ; 
cosmopolitanism, i<5, ; on Athens, ib . ; 
Areopagiticus^ 585 ; Archidamus^ 
612 ; Peace, 691 ; views on the 
history of his time, 714-5; IMier to 
Philip, 714 
Issa. 66 X, 662 . 

Issus, 520 ; battle of, 757 sqq. 

Isthmus of Corinth, geographical im- 
portance of, 2-3,43; Isihmiangamcs, 
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160, 547 ; Synednon of Probuloi, 
270 ; sanctuary, 285 ; 542 
Istone, Mt. , 4ai 
Islros, 92 

Isyllus of Epidaurus, 733 
Italiot Irague, 659, 662 
Italy, original extension of name. 102 ; 
Greek colonisation of, 102 ryy. ; plan 
of Dionysius to make the toe an 
island, 662. See Magna Graecia 
Ithoine, 127, 344-5 
lulls, 618 

Jade, white, 10 
jakalpur, 802 

Jason of Pherae, 565, 572. 591. 595-7 
J.-lsartes, R. , 791 
Jerusalem. 221 

Jews, relations to Alexander the Great, 
771. 77S 

Judaea, submits to Alexander, 771 

Kale Akte, 311 
Kardakes, 758 
Keftiu, 26, 20 
“ King's Peace," the, 552-3 
Kosnui, 138 

laibyrinth, Cnossian, 19 
Laches, 451, 460, 461, 465 
Laconi.1, 35-7, 6r ; see SparW 
Lade, battle of, 245, 733 
Lagina. 63g 
Lainadtus, 468. 474 
Lamia, siege of, 831 (so-called Lami.tc 
war) 

Lanipon, excgcte, 380 
Lanipsacus, 92, 197, 378. 492, 503, 
553-4. 750. 75 1 

Landsysieni in Greece, early, 87, to6 

Laos. 103 

laipalhus. 72 

Lapiilis. 80 

L-arisa (Argos), 43 

L3ris.a (Thessaly), 59, 614 

laision, 620 

Lasiis, 204 

Laurion, 195. 264. 425, 483, 826 
Lav.-, nidinieiitary. in Homeric age, 56- 
7; grouih of, 76; lawgivers .ind 
written l.lw'. 14s, 179, 187 
Law-coutts .It Athens; 180, 184 ; pay 
of judges. 349 ; defects of, 350 
Lebidea, 61 
Lebc-dus, 67 


Lechaeon, 545, 547-8 
Leipsydrion, 206 
Lelantine war, 15 1 
Leleges, 46, 48. 68. 70 
Lemnos, under Persia, 240 ; seised by 
Miltiades, 247, 249, 369, 546 
Leon of Salamis, 508 
Leonidas. 210, 271. 272 ryy. 
Leonnatus, 810, 831 
Leontiadas, 559, 561 
LeonUni, 99. 308, treaty with Athens. 
402; 464, 466, 468.640; dependence 
on Syracuse, 642, 646, 647 ; Dion 
.21. 670-1 ; under Hikelas, 676, 678 
Leosthenes. 831-2 

Leolychidas, 259,- 260, 286, 297, 326 
Lepreon, 458. 461 

Leptines of Syracuse, 651. 653, 654, 
659 

Lcros, 245 

Lesbos, Achaean conquest of. 65 ; 
245-6 ; in the Athenian Confederacy. 
339 ; synoecism, 413-4 1 cleruchies 
m, 417; revolts, 487; and is re- 
covered, 488 ; Peloponnesian block- 
ade, 500 ; Athens regains, 550 
Lcucas, 38. 150, 152, 419. 422-3 
Leuco, isLnd, 92 
Leuctra, battle of, 593-6 
Lichos, 491 

Lilybacum, 297, 652, 664 
Lipara, 297 

Liturgies at Athens, 350-2 
Locrians (Epicnemidian), 6r, 697, 
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Locrians (Epirephyrum). 103, 145. 659, 
660. 673 

Locrians (Opuntian), 6t, 358, 542. 604, 
694 

Locrians iOrolian), 6r, 423, 604, 695. 

697, See Ampiiissu 
Locris, 61 
Logogniphcrs, 79 

Lot, use of, in appointments, 185, 349 
Luc.mians. the, 659, 679. 6S0 
Ltirisun, 817 
Lycaotiia, 518 

Ljcians. 9 ; itn.ide Egypt. 45 t under 
Hiltites, 46 : lr.ide of. .|8 ; bar Greek 
expansion, 71, 87; join .tlheiiiaii 
afjiance, 337 ; under C.arian tyrants. 
689 

Lxcomudes, 599, 609. 611, 6t2 
Ljeophron. son of Peri.mdcr, ret 
Lyiophron of Phcr.rc, 698, 699 
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Melos, 7, lo, 6i ; Athenian conquest 
of. 462-3 

Memnonof Rhodes, 750, 751, 754, 755 

Memphis, 355, 357. 748, 772. 774 

Menaenum, 309 

Menander, general, 749 

Mende, 452 

Menechdas, 609. 618 

Menelaan stronghold at Sparta, 35 

Menelaus, H.trbour of, 628 

Menelaus, king, 35, 44, 49 

Menidas, 776-7 

Menon, 518, 524 

Mercenaries, Greek, in Egypt, 45. 115: 
Thracian in Greece, 486 ; in Persia, 
517 ijy., 590, 640. 645 
Mermnadae, rti 
Mernptah, 12. 43 
Mesembria, 92 

Messana, 99, 298, 470. 642 ; captured 
by Himilco. 65a, 638. 678 
Messapians, 102, 103. 679. 680 
Messene, 127 

Messene, new, foundation of, 603, 699 
Messenia, 80 ; the land, 123 ; conquered 
by Sparta, 127 sqq. ; revolt of. 344 
(Third Messenian War) ; Messenians 
at Naupactus, 343 : Messenians with 
Athenians at Pylos, 437-8 ; restora- 
tion of. in Messenia, 605 iq . ; at 
Messana, 658, 6gg. 733 
Metapioi ; sec Messapians ^ , 

Metapontion, 103 
Methone (Argolic), 438 
Methone (Messenian), 403 
Methone (Pierian), 93, 445. 433, 647. 
698 

Methymna, 148, 413, 417, 500, 565 
Metics, at Athens, 332 
Midas, 1x0 

Miletus, 48. 68 ; trade of, 90 ; colonieb 
of. 90. 92; Lydians attack, in; 
coins of. 114; trade of, ih. ; colony 
of, in Egypt, 115 ; tyranny- in, 147, 
151, 196; relations to Lydia, 223. 
242 ; Persian siege of, 243-7 ; dispute 
uith Samos, 383 ; re\oU against 
Athens, 487 ; treaty of (between 
Sparta and Persia), 487, 530 ; taken 
by -Mexander, 753, 795 
Milon, a Pythagorean, 3x8 
Miltiades, elder, acquires the Chersonese, 
196-7 

hhltiades, younger, 239. 241, 247, 249, 
250x77., 237-8 


Mmuiemius, iii 
Mindarus, 496. 497 
Mines, in Thrace, 381. See Laun'oD 
and Siphnos 

Minoa, 20, 40, 96, 440-r 
Minos, 19, 20, 40, 44, 93 
Minotaur, 19 

Minyae, 37; at Thera, 116 
Mnasippus, 369-70 
Mnesicles. 374 
Mnoitae, X37 
Molossia, 335 

Money, Creuan, 19, at Sparta, 134; 

at Athens, 178. See Coinage 
Morgantina, 96, 656 
Mothoncs, 131 
Motya, 102, 648 sqq. 

Motyca, 96 

Munychia, 163, 203; battle at, 3x1 
Mycale, battle of, 297 
Mycalessus, 486 

Mycenae, 2t sqq., 42-3; $0, 31 ; burn- 
ing of, 62 : 272, 289, 343, 332 
“Mycen.aean,” conventional me-ming 
of, 21 

Myconus, 413 
Mylae, 99, 638 
Mylasa, 689, 754 
Myndus, 70, 754 
Myreinus, 242 
Myriandrus, 520. 757 
Myronides, slrategos, 333, 357 
Myrsilus, X48 

Mysteries, 3x2 sqq., 49X, 300 
Mytilene, X47-8, 196. 243: revolt 
ag.ainst Athens, 413 sqq. \ cleruchies 
in, 4x7 ; revolt of, 4S7 ; Conon block- 
aded at, 500 : joins Second Athenian 
League, 563 ; besieged by Memnon. 
755 

Myus, 68 


Nabarianes, 787 
Nabopolass.'ir. 221 
Naples, 94 
Naucrariae, X77 

Naucratis, 1x5; becomes a city, 232 
Naupactus, 61, occupied by Athens, 
345. 353. 358 ; Messenians at, 345' 
408, 418 ; Demosthenes at, 423-4, 
540 ; Philip’s designs on, 719 ; Philip 
takes, 728 
Nauplia, X77 
Nausinicus, archon, 564 
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Paches, 414 sqq. 

Pachynus, 669 

Paeonians, 48, 240. 683, 685. 687 
Paeonms, 438 
Pagae, 362 
Pagasae, 39, 59, 698 
Pagondas, 443 
Paintings, historical, 375 
Palaces, Cretan and Mycenaean, com- 
pared, 25 
Paleis, 2S9 
Palesiine, 20, 771 
Palica, 309 
Pallacopas canal. 819 
Pallas, giant, 163 
Pallene, in Attica, 194 
Pammenes, 697 

Pamphylia, Greek settlement of, 71, 
337. 755 

Pan, at Athens, 254 
Panacton, 455, 456 
Pandora, 79 
Pandosia, 103 
Pangaeus, Ml., 686, 687 
PanhelUnest early instances of name, 
160 : growth of Panhellenism, i6o-i 
.Panionlon, 230-1 

Panormus, loa ; coinage of, 634, 635 

Panormus (in Achaea), 418 

Panticapaeum, 92, 381 

Paphos. 73 

Paraetacene, 7S3 

Paraeiacene (Sogdian), 796 

Paraeionium, 773 

Parion, 92 

Parmenides, 320 

Parmenio, 687, 710, 734, 750, 751, 
76S, 775, 778, 7S0, 783, 7S7, 788 
Paropanisus, 789 
Paros, 20, 257 

Partheniae, 104 ’ ^ 

Pary'satis, daughter of Ochus, 815 
Parysalis, queen-mother, 517, 533. 537 
Pasargadae, 783, 814 
Pasioa, 572. 586 
PataJa, 812 

Pausanias, insurgent in Macedonia, 614 
Pausanias, murderer of Philip II., 735 
Pausanias, Spartan king, 5x2-3. 5402 
Pausanias, Sparun regent, 289, 291 

m-* 3^4 m-f 334 

Pcithias of Corcyra, 419 
^Peithon, son of Ageiior, 813 
Pelarg^n^ Pelargic wall, at Athens, 37, 
164 


Pciasgians, 37 ; Pelasgian tribes in the 
Troad, 48 ; views as to their race, 59 
164 

Pelasgiotis, 59 
Pelias, 81 

Pclion, fort in Illyria, 742 
Pella, 558. 684. 686 
Peilene, 605, 609, 823 
Pelopidas, 561-2, 566, 567, 593, 610-1, 
614, 615, 619 
Pelopids of Mycenae, 44 
Peloponnesian League, 203 ; Athens 
joins, 208 ; remodelling of, in 4th 
cent., 566 

Peloponnesus, name, 58-9 
Pelops, 44. 58, 8a, 83 
Peltae, 528 
Pelusium, 772 
Penesiae^ 59 
Pentacosiomediinnit 17S 
Pentathlus, 297 
Penteconters, 109, 110 
Penthesilea, 82 
Peparethus, 681 

Perdiccas L, king, 392, 445*6, 453, 6S4 
Perdiccas 11 ., son of Amyntas, 

617, 684 

Perdiccas, general of Alexander, 748 
Perge, 755 

Periander, 150, 151^77., 160 
Pericles, statesman, rise of, 343, 344 J 
character, 346-7 ; democratic 
surcs, 349 e.\pedition to Corin- 
thian Gulf, 359 ; reconciliation with 
Cimon, 359 ; reduces Euboea, 362-3 ; 
imperialist policy of, 364 sqq . ; 
cleruchies established by, 365 sq. ; 
suggests a PanheUeaic congress, 366; 
restores temples of Attica, 367 sqq^: 
opposition to, 373; improvements in 
Piraeus, 377 ; sends colonies to Italy, 
379-80 ; visits the Euxine, 381 ; poli- 
tical position, 382 ; reduces Samos, 
383-4 ; places restrictions on comedy, 
384; intimacy with Protagoras, 387 ; 
his jktegarian decree, 394, 396 ; ad- 
miration of Thucydides for, 399 ; his 
policy compared to that of I'hemis- 
toclcs, 400 ; hvs strategy of exhaus- 
tion, 400-1, 403; reserve fund, 404; 
funeral oration, 404 ; his ideal of 
Athens. 404-6, and 574, 583 ; e.xpedi- 
tion to Epidaurus, 408 ; deposed from 
simegia and condemned, 408-9 ; 
death, 409 
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Pericks. ihe youngiir, 409, 501 
Pfriiitlius, 240, 340, yai, 743 
Ptrioed, Laconian, subjects of Sparta, 
120, 125, 132 
Ptnjioloi, 440 
Perrhaebi, 59 
Persephone, 313 
Persepolis, 780-2 

Persia, rise of, 226 ; peoples of empire 
of, described, 268 ; relations to Car- 
thage, 301 ; relations v>tth Greece in 
412 n.C. and following years. 487 
sqq. ; State of, in 4th cent., 748 ; 
Macedonian conriuest of, 747 sqq. 
Persians, eharacler of, 226, 230 
Persis, Alesander's conquest of, 780 
Pettiialoi, 59 
Pcucestas, 810, 8ig, Sat 
Phaestns, 137 
Phalaecus, 700, 709, 712 
Phalaiithus, roq 

Phalanx. Macedonian, 688, 8:9-20 

Phalaris, 297 

Phanagoria, 92 

Phanes of Halicarnassus, 113 

Pharax, 533 

Pharnabatus, 487, 496. 498-9, 516. 

S^ 7 , S3'-3. 537-9. 345. SS°-^ 

Pharos, in Hadrutic, 661 
Ph.:rsalus, 591 
Phasclis, 340, 75S 
Phasis, town, 92, 527 
Phayllus, 698, 700 
Pheidias ; j« Phidias 
Pheidippides ; uc Philippides 
Pheidon, 140, 142 

Plierae, 59 391 ; uc Jason am! Alex- 
ander, 697, 699, 71 1 
Phidias, 369, 37S, 409 i 

Phidslia, 132 
Phigaha, 375 

Philip II. of Macedon, 6:4 ; gu.ardian 
of Amyntas, 684 ; successes against 
Illyrians, 685, 687 ; gains Amplii- 
polis, 686 ; Pydna, Potidaea, 687 ; 
'his mines, 686 ; his military reforms, 
688 ; opposes Phocians, 698-9 ; in 
Thrace. 701-2 ; e.xlent of his potter 
in 352 B.c. , 702 : Heiienisni, 702-3 ; 
characterised by Demosthenes, 705, 
720 ; reduction of Ch.alcidice and 
Olynthus, 706-7 ; invited to intervene 
in Pliocis, 708 ; receives embassies 
from Athens, 709 - 10 ; concludes 
peace with Athens, 710-1 ; reduces 


Cersobloptes, 710 ; passes Thermo- 
pylae, 712 : crushes the Phocians, 
ib,\ presides at Pythian games, 713 ; 
attitude of Isocrates to, 714 ; becomes 
archon of Thessaly, 715; sends re- 
monstrances to -Athens on her un- 
friendliness, 717 : pays supporters in 
Athens, 718-9; influence in Eulioea, 
720 ; activity in Epirus and western 
Greece, 719-20; expedition to Thrace 
(342-1 B.c.). 720; besieges Perinthus, 
72 1 ; and Byzantium, ib. ; feelings 
towards Athens. 723. 732 ; c,alled in 
by Amphictions (338 b. a ), 726 ; cam- 
paign of Chaeronea, 728 sqq, ; settle- 
ment of Greece, 732 sqq. ; designs 
against Persia, 734; domestic troubles, 
734-5 : murder of, 735 ; his work, 
735 W- 

Philip, physician, 756 

Philip, son of Machatas, 802. Srr-a 

Philippi. 686 

Philippides (vulg. Pheidippides), 250 
Philippopolis, 720 
Pliilippus, Theban polemarch, 561 
Philistines, ao. 77 
Pfiilistus, 661, 663, 670 
Philocrates, Pe.ace of, 7 1 o-i ; impeached, 
718 

Pluloraetus, 695-7 

Philosophy, in Ionia, 319 sqq,, 3B5-8 
Pbilotas, 749, 788 
Philoxeiius, 779, 829 
Phlius, 62, 460, 560; aids Sparta 
against Thebes, 604; neutral, 6ti ; 
uieinber of quintuple alliance, 623 
Phocaca, 67-8, 231 ; Phocaeans. 298 
Phocians, 42, 57-8 ; attack Doris, 
356 : allies of Athens, 357 ; seize ■ 
Delphi, 36r ; secede from Athens, 
ib.; oligarchies in, ib.; quarrel with 
Locris, 540, 540 : aiiiance with 
Thebes, 604 ; power in 4th cent, , 694 
sqq. ; seize Delphi, 695 ; position and 
policy. 700-1 ; height of their supre- 
macy, 698 : decline, 709 ; Athenian 
policy concerning, in negotiations 
with Philip, 710-1 ; redeced hy 
' Philip, and sentenced byAmphictions, 
712-3 

Pboeion, 707 ; character, 716, 718 ; De- 
mosthenes on, 736 ; pro-Macedonian 
policy, 746 ; itilluenco in the time of , 
Alexander, S23, S24, 830, S32 
Phocis, 61 
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Phoebidas, 559, 567 
Phoenicians. 76 sqq. ; in Spain, 96 ; in 
Sicily, 98, 102 ; m Africa, 98, 763 
Hi- 

Phoenikes, original meaning of, 40, 
77 

Phoenix, 40 
Pholoe, 529, 620 
Phorniio, 408, 418-9 
Pharos, 328 ; assessment and lists of, 
340, 364 : raised, 429 
Phraortes, 221 

Pkratra, phraina, 54 : at Athens, 170 
Phrygia, Hellespontine, 752 
Phrygians, 44 ; migration of, 47 : under 
Midas, no, in ; 755-6 
Phrynichus, oligarch, 490. 495 
Phrynichus, tragedian, 247, 285 
Phthia, 45, 59 
Phlhiolis, 59 
Phye, 193 
Phylakopi, 10 

Phylarchs, 333 j 

Phyle, fort, 509, 511 

PhyU, tribe, 54 

Phyllidas, 561-2 

Phyton, 660 

Pindar, 294, 295. 305, 307 

Piracy, 57 1 

Piraeop, 547 

Piraeus and its harbours, 263, 331 sq., \ 
377. 495- 505; seized by Thrasy- 
bulus, 511, 313 : raid on, 549 ! 

Pisa, 58, 128, 140, 624 
Pisander, oligarch, 490, 491 
Pisander, Spartan admiral, 539 
Pisidia, 517, 755 

Pisistratus, leader in Megarian war. 
191 : tyranny of, 192-202 ; death of, 
204 : wit es and sons of, 193-4 
Ktane, 750 
Piintcus, 148, 196 
Pixodarus, 754 

Plague, at Athens, 407-8 ', at Syracuse, 

654 

Plataea, i6t \ relaiions wiili Athens, 
2 i 6*7 ; battle of, ^89 iqq. ; Theban 
attack on (431 40t ; siege 

and capture of, 409 sqq, ; desiruciion 
of, 412 ; restored, 559 ; inhabitants 
driven out of. 57a ; restored, 73a 
Plato. 576, sSi, 582, 583. 5S7; first visit 
to Sicily. 667 ; second, 667-8 ; third, 
669; 833 

Pleistarchus, king, 289 


Pieisloanax, king, 362, 450, 455 

Plemmyrion, 475 

Pleuron, 57 

Plutarch, tyrant, 706 

Pnytagoras, 557. 768 

Pnyx, place of Athenian Ecclesia, 348 

PoUmarch. See ,fVrchons 

Polemarchus, 508 

Polemon, on Laconian cities, 124 

Poleiae, at Athens, 183 

Polity^ in special sense, 490, 492, 496. 

5to, 832 
Pollis, 568 
Polybiadas, 560 
Polygnotus. 375 
Polyperchon, 817 
PolyrrhenioD, 137 
Polyzalus, 300, 305, 306, 307 
Porphyrion, 163 
Poms, 800, 802-7 
Poms, the younger, 807 
Posidouia, 103 

, Potidaea, 9s, 151, 284 ; revolt from 
j Athens, 39a ; battle of, 393, 4^4 1 
surrenders to Athens, 408 ; joins , 
Chalcidian League, 558, 617 ; taken 
by Philip, 687 
Pottery ; see Vases 
Praesus, 137 
I Prasiae, 37, 177 
i Prasias, lake, 381 
I Praxitas, 547 
i Praxiteles, 585 
Priapus, town, 751 

Prices in 6ih cent. B.C., 180 ; in 5lh 
cent., 378 

Priene, 68, 223, 383. 549 
Probuli, at Athens, 486, 490, 492 
Procles, 80 

Procles of Epidaurus, 154 
Prodicus, 387 
Prometheus, 79 
Prophihasia, 788 
Prosopilis, 357 
Protagoras, 387-8 
Prote, island. 433 
Proiesilaus, 750 
Prolhous, 592 

Proxenus, guardian of Aristotle, S33 
Psammellchus L, 114-5 
Psammetjehus 11.. 115. 152 
Psammetichus of Corinth, 152, 154 
Ps^ualca, 280 
Pidcon, 455 

Plena. 226. See Boghaz-Keui 
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Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 773, 791, 795, 
796 

Ptolemy of Alorus, 614, 615, 617 

ptfioii, iu., 38 

Punishment, problem of justification of, 

387 

Pura, 789, 814 
Puteoli, 94 

Pydna, 93, 617, 686, 687 

Pylae, in Babylonia, 521 

Pyius, 38, 68, 429 455, 458, 498 

Pythagoras, 317-8 

Pythian games, 159. 713. See Delphi 
Pythion of Megara, 362 
Pythius of Celaenac, 267 
Pyxus, 105 

Kagae, 783 

Ramses II. and III., 12, 71 
Rationalism, 387-9 

Religion, pre-Hellenic, in Crete, 19, 
311 siji/. : Orphic, 316 
Republics, rise of, in Greece, 75 
Rhaccelus, 194 

Rhegium, 99 ; treaty with Athens, 402, 
464, 467-8, 658-9, 660, 674 
Rhodes, 39, 70, 488, 539, 565, 690, 
692, 722. 723 

Roads, prehistoric, 42, 109 ; tlie Royal 
Hoad, 236 
Rome, 818 
Roxanc, 796 

Royalty, early Greek institution, 54 
; decline of, 74Jy'/.. .Macedonian, 
683-4 

Sacred Band, Theban, 565, 728-9 : 

Carthaginian, 677 
Sacred Wars, 157, 361 
Sadociis, 444 
Salaelhus, 414, 415 
Sa/ajjthiiij, the, 469, 571 
Salami's (island}, 73, 155 ; conquerct! , 
by Alliens, 190-x ; decree concerning. 
192 ; battle of, 279 

Salamis {Cyprian}, 72-3. 359, 556-7,768 
Salmacis, 755 
Salmoncus, 81 
S.imurcand ; see Maracanda 
Samos, 68,^151: under Polycnitcs, 
233*4 ’* Persian Hcct at, 297 ; in the 
Athenian Confederacy, 339 ; revolt of. 
383-4 ; centre of Athenian democracy 
in 4H n.c., 490 ; Lys.amlcr 

reduces, 505 ; LyiuUider s divine 


honours at. 516; alliance coins of, 
553-4 ; captured by Tnnotheus, 615 ; 
cleruchies in, 616 ; blockaded by 
Chians, 690, 8a8, 830, 833 
Samothrace, 550 
Sane, 448, 455 
Sangala, 807 
Sappho, 148 

Sardanapalus, 757. Sec Assiubanip.il 
Sardinia, 231, 245, 298 
Sardis, 227, 229, 235, 244. 267, 552, 
752 

Sargon of Assyria, 219 

Satibarzanes, 787, 788, 789 

Satrapies, 235 

Satyrus, 509 

Scepsis, 532 

Scheria, 93 

Scidrus, 103 

Science, grow tit of, in 5lh century, 385 
sqq, 

SciUus, 528-9 
Scione, 451, 462 
Scolus, 455 
Scopas, 693 

Sculpture, in Crete, i6 ; character of, 
in 4th century, 585 
Scylax, 800 

Scyllction (Scillace), 103, 662 
Scyllias, 275 
Scyrus, 336, 546 

Scythia, story of Persian expedition to, 
239 sqq. \ relations with Thrace, 381, 
723, 741 ; Asiatic, 791 J77. 

Segcsia, 96, 463, 466, 467, 630-x, 634, 
648, 651 
Seisachtheia, 182 
Sciblan, 788-9 
Seleucus, 804 
Sdinon, 100. 677 

Selinus, 300 , 303, 309, 466, 630 ; 
destruction of, 631 ; rcoccupicd, 635, 
663 

Sen.'«si.a, 504 

Sein, 88 

Sclymbria, 90, 498 

Scpcci, Ixxltle of, 259 

Serfdom, 57, 131. 137 

Scstos, 296, 325, 503, 615, 6S2 

Seutlies, 528 

Seven Wise Men, 32X 

Ships. 109 

Sibyls, 312 

Sicans/ 95. q6, 101-2 

Steels, 95. 96, 645-6. 656, 657, 675 
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Sicily, prehistoric commerce with the 
Aegean. 20 ; colonisation of, 95 sqq., 
enterprise of Dorieus in, 208 ; in first 
half of 5th century, 298 sqq. ; exports 
of, 378 ; Athenian relations with, 
463 sqq. ; Athenian expedition 
against. 466 sqq. \ struggle with 
Carthage, 630 sqq. ; history of. in 4th 
century, 64S sqq. 

Sicinnus, 280, 284 

Sicyon, 62 ; tyranny of Cleisthenes at. 
15s sqq.\ Athenian attempt on, 358, 
546-8, 604, 608 ; under Euphron, 
610-1 

Sidon, 76-7. 763-4. 768 
Sidon (on Saronic gulf). 548 
Sigeum, 196 
Silphion, 116 
Simonides, 204, 285, 305 
Singe. 455 

Sinope, go, in, 236, 381, 527 
Sipbae, 442 

Siphnos. 20. 206. 755. 76a 
Sipontuni, 680 
Siris, 105, ng, 379 
Sisyphus, 81 
Sitalces, 444-3 

Slavery, ii3 ; institution questioned, 
389 : revolutionary views concerning, 
582 ' • ' I 

Sinerdis, 234: false, 235 j 

Smyrna, 223 
■ ‘ Social War,” 690-2 
Socialism, 582, 587 
Socrates, 459, 508. 576-81 
Sogdi, in India, 812 
Sogdiana, land, 791 sqq, 

Sogdiaiia. town, 793 
Soli. 757 
Sollion, 455 

Solon, and his reforms, 181-8 ; on 
Salamis, 191 : death, 193 ; legend 
concerning, 227-8 ; how regarded by 
oligarchs of later times, 491 
Solus, 102, 656 
Sophists, 386 sqq. 

Sophocles, Antigone of, 389 ; official 
edition of his works, 826 
Sophocles, general, 421 
Spain, 20 ; Phoenicians in, 96 
Sparta, 35 ; founds Taras, 104 ; consti- 
tution of, 120 sqq. ; conquest of 
Messenia, 125 sqq. ; conquest of 
Tegea and Thyre.itis, 202-3 1 Pto- 
motion of Peloponnesian L.e.aguc. 


203 : Ionian appeal to, 231 ■' Btiack 
on Samos, 234 ; Aristagoras at, 243 f 
Athenian appeal to, before Marathon, 
250 : help from, after the battle, 234: 
war with Argos (494B.C.). 259: rela- 
tions with Athens and Aegina, 258 
sqq. ; her activity in Persian war, 
269 sqq. \ dilatoriness, 288 ; position 
and policy after Persian w'ars, 322 
sqq. ; revolt of Helots. 344: 
Assemblies at, before the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 394 ; war with 
Athens, 396 sqq. ; compacts with 
Persia, 491 sqq. ; her supremacy in 
Greece, 514 sqq. ; unfitness for 
empire, 515 ; town threatened by 
Thebans, first time, 604 ; second 
time, 623 ; depopulation of, - 604 ; 
fined by Amphictionic League, 694, 
713: supports Phocians, 695-6; 

I attempts against Arcadia and Mes- 
! senia, 699 ; Philip of Macedon at, 733 
Spartolus, 455 
I Sphacteria, 430 sqq. 

Sphodrias, 563 

Spitaraenes, 792, 793 

Spithridates, 538 

Sta^ra, 447, 706, 834 

Statira, elder, 760 

Stalira, younger. 815 

Stesichorus, 311 

Sthenelaidas, 394 

Siraiegoi, at Athens. 215, 261, 333 

Stratocles, 729 

Struthas, 549 

Strymon, R., Athenian settlements on, 

336 

Sumum, 373 ; fortified, 486 
Susa, 236, 779, 815 
Susia, 787 

Swords, I^Iycenaean 38, Achaean 44 
Sybaris, 103, 318, 379 
S^'baris, New, 379, 679 
Syboia, battle of, 392 
Syennesis, 518 
Syme, battle of, 488 
SyvimorUs^ at Athens, 566 
Synoikia^ at Athens, i66 
Syracuse, foundation, 99>ioo ; colonies, 
loo ; under Gelon, 299 sqq. ; under 
Hiero, 305 sqq. ; enlargement of city* 
299, 464, 472; seizes Leontini, 466; 
expedition of Athens against, 466 
sqq. \ fortification of, 472 j coins of, 
484 ; democratic reforms, 630 ; 
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Thessaly, prehistoric remains in, 39 : 
backward civilisation ol, id. ; Achaean 
settlements in. ^4-5 ; emigration 
from, 64 ; Thessalian conquest of. 
59 ; language of, 59, 129, 266 ; in 
Persian uar. 270-2 ; Spartan expedi- 
tion to, 326 : under Jason, 591 ; part 
of. under Macedonia, 613 ; Tetrads 
of, 613; League, tb. ; Theban espe- 
ditions to, 613-8; dependent on 
Boeotia, 6t8 ; alliance with Athens. 
68a ; Phocian power in, 697-8 ; 
p,isses under Macedon, 699 ; Philip 
in, 71 1 ; he becomes archon of, 715 ; 
lelrarchies of, 716 ; revolts against 
' Alexander, 739 ; revolts after his 
death, 831 

T'Ac/ci. Attic. 176; under Solon, 183,349 
Thibron, 531. 549 
Thoricus, 37 
Thothmes lU., 27, 38 
Thrace, Persian conquest of, 238 ssf. ; 
kingdom of Teres, 381 ; of Sitalces, 
444-5 ; Macedonian conquests in, 
710, 720, 723 ; Alexander’s cam- 
paign in, 741-2 

Thrasybulus, .Athenian leader. 494, 496, 
497. 509. 512-13. 550. 588 
Thrasybulus, brother of Hiero, 300. 308 
'Thrasybulus, tyrant of, ildetus, 147, 151 
Thrasydaeus, 304. 30B 
Thrasyllus, .Argive general, 460 
Thrasyllus, Athenian, 494, 496, got 
Thrasymelidas, 432 
Thronion, 6t, 404, 697 
Thucydides, historian, 324. 329, 395 ; 
contrast with Herodotus, 397 ; 
Periclean sympathies, 399, 403, 404 ; 
account of plague, 407 ; instance of 
partiality {?). 408 ; on the retolu- 
tionary spirit. 420-1 ; on Nicias, 
426 ; on Cleon, 435-6 ; general in 
Thrace, 447 ; banished, 448 ; on 
Athenian reduction of Melos, 463 ; 
descriptive p.assages cited. 480, 481 ; 
on the revolution of the Four 
Hundred, 493 ; on Antiphon, 490 ; 
494 ; recall of, 505 
Thucydides, statesman, 364, 373-4 
Thurii, 380, 464. 659, 680 
Thymochares, 495 
Thyraoetadae. i6g 
Thynians (Bitliynians), rtr 
Thyreatis, 203, 404 
Ti, or Taia, Egyptian queen, 40, 4a 


iTimarchus, 716-7 
j Timo, 258 

I Timocratcs of Rhodes, 540 
Timoleon, 673 sjij. 

Timonassa, 193 

Timotheus, 568 s^j., 571-2, 590, 6i6, 
617-8, 690-1 
Tiribazus, 549, 557 
Tiryns, pre-Mycenaean settlement at, 
21 ; fortress of, 21 ; palace of. 23; 
painting at, 25, 37 ; kings of, 43 1 
destruction of, 62, 144. 289, 327 
Tissaphemes, 487, 490-1, 497, 499. 

S17, 521. 524-5. 530-3. 537 
Tilhrausics, 537. 540 
Tohuides, 358, 361 
Tombs, preiiistoric, 25-7, 37 
Torone. 448, 455, 617 
Tragedy, origins of, 201 
Trapezus, 90, 526 
Trerians, in 
Triballi, 723, 741 
Tribes, Greek, 54 
I Trierarchy, 332. 350 
I Trioiolan, 429 
Triphylia, 528, 609, 610, 620 
Triptolcmus, 313 

Triremes, iuvemion of, 109 ; crews of 
Athenian, 332 
Trmmili, 71 
Troad, the, 531 
Troezen, 103, 177. 357. 358 
Trojan war, 47 J77., 69-70 
Trophonius, oracle of, 88 
Troy (Hissarlik) : 1st and and cities, 10 ; 
3rd and 4th settlements, 46 ; 5th city, 
47, 49 ; 6th city (Priam’s), 47 ; fall of. 
49 ; source of wealth, 48 ; subjects of, 
ib. ; traditional date of fall, 49, 83 ; 
Alexander the Great at, 750 
Tursha, the, 45 
Tyndaris, 658, 662 
Tyrannis and tyrants, 146 sqq. 

Tyre, 77, 763-6 ; siege of, 767 sqq. 
Tyrrhenians, 45 
Tyrtaeus, 127, 128-9. 13S 

Utica, gS 
Uxians, 779 

Vaphio (Ba^eioj.), cups of, 37, See 
Amyclae 

Vases, Cretan, 12, 18 ; Mycenaean, 33- 
5: in Egypt, 39-40; Dipylon. 174^ 
Attic of 6th and 5th centuries, 201 
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